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PREFACE. 


The  genius  of  History  is  represented  as  m  the  act  of  record- 
ing PASSING  EYENTS.  It  should  rather  be  regs^rded  as  seated 
among  rains  and  relics,  and  tasking  imagifi^^ion  to*  rebuild  and 
repeople  the  temples  and  abodes,  '^Ictf^ealte^ed  fragments 
prove  to  hare  existed.  An  outiitie  df  physi^arlbeing,  and  of 
actions,  ma^  be  formed  ;  but  motives,  »pfil^sionp^'  i>erceptions  of 
good  and  eVil,  LivrNO  life,  are  pre^^tfted  ac(5ordin^  to  the  histo- 
rian's deduction  or  inference.  He^  ptjconsciously,  portrays  his 
own  Ticws,  when  he  intends  to  delineate  historical  truth.  Those 
who  treat  of  the  same  persons  and  events,  are  often  found  to 
be  inconsistent  with  each  other;  and  on  causes  and  motives 
they  are  frequently  irreconcilable.  That  history  should  be 
overshadowed  with  doubts  and  uncertainties  is  inevitable,  but 
history  is  not,  therefore,  as  is  sometimes  said,  mere  fable. 

There  are  certain  causes  and  effects  which  may  be  discerned 
among  all  the  varieties  of  conflicting  accounts.  These  are  the 
sources  of  historical  instruction.  They  disclose  the  course  of 
events  by  which  the  world  has  been  brought  to  its  present  con- 
dition. They  are  the  f<icts^  however  variously  stated,  from 
which  its  future  condition  is  to  be  inferred. 

From  the  review  of  these  ten  centuries  it  appears,  that  it  is 
man's  destiny  to  be  ever  the  cruel  enemy  of  himself— -the  slave 
of  his  own  bad  passions — the  destroyer  of  his  fellow — and  qual- 
ified only  to  rejpeat,  from  age  to  age,  the  same  course  of  follies, 
crimes,  and  miseries.  No  respite  is  found  but  in  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  power  to  do  evil,  or  when  a  brief  tranquillity  is 
secured  by  the  terror  of  superior  force.  With  all  the  light 
which  the  three  last  centuries  have  given,  bloody  conflicts  are 
still  seen  among  the  people  of  the  same  nation.  In  several 
Christian  countries,  an  adroit  priesthood  still  darkens  and  sub- 
dues the  mind,  and  armed  despots  hold  millions  in  sullen  bond- 
age. Where  civil  liberty  is  known,  there  is  dread  of  com- 
motions, revolution,  and  anarchv  ;  or  there  is  serious  apprehen- 
sion that  despotism  will  gradually  enthrone  itself  by  the  forms 
of  legislation,  or  by  ruling  the  will  of  a  majority  who  are  too 
degraded  and  ignorant  to  perceive  their  own  subjection. 

Reason  penetrates  this  discourap^ing  gloom.  It  discerns  that 
the  beneficent  gift  of  the  Deity  is,  the  capacity  to  improve. 
It  finds,  in  the  neglect  of  this  capacity,  the  true  cause  of  human 
errors,  and  the  deepest  reproach  to  man's  free  agency. 

Hitherto,  improvement  has  been  left  to  individual  efforts,  as 
though  it  were  too  insignificant  an  object  to  merit  the  attention 
of  rulers.    If  the  condition,  of  which  human  society  is  capable, 
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shoald  ever  arise,  it  will  be  when  goveraments  have  perfonned 
their  duties.  GoYernments  have  somethiDg  more  to  do  than  to 
provide  for  the  trial  and  pupishment  of  crimiDals — for  taxation 
— for  regulating  the  rigb}9»  sind  uses  of  property — for  keeping 
arms  to  preserve  peace,  or/^ge  wars  of  aggression  and  defence. 
It  is  their  dut^^also,  to  gUjrd  against  the  commission  of  misde- 
meanors and.  cdm^.v  an'd  tP  prepare  approaching  manhood  to 
understand  aoS-fespect  a  Iscmnd  morality y  as  the  best  means  of 
security  and '^^eiJiaje^  N6' one  will  say,  that  society  is  more 
safe  from  Tiol€nceVa«U  confusion  when  only  a  few  are  instruct* 
ed  in  social  riy^l^l)  And* ilu<i|&  It  is  then  the  least  safe,  as  some 
of  these  few  wiii*^t^t^*torlU^. temptation  of  acting  on  the  gene- 
ral ignorance,' to  ;9ec*u/^  benefits  inconsistent  with  the  general 
good.  Socielj* will- ijtf'safie "Only  when  all  its  members  are  in- 
structed, and  wii«fi  all  are'ns^mpetent  to  judge  of  the  just  and 
beneficent  exercise  of  po\VeV,'and  of  its  perversion  and  abuse. 
It  is  not  by  prohibitory  statutes  that  society  can  be  made  safe 
and  prosperous,  but  by  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  publia 
opinion. .  Such  opinion  will  prevail  when  Governments  use 
tneir  trust,  in  unison  with  individuals,  to  teach,  universally,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  human  life.* 

.  To  know  what  can  be  done,  it  must  be  known,  first,  how  this 
capacity  has  been  used,  neglected,  or  perverted.  This  volume 
is  mtended  as  a  contribution  to  that  object. 

First.  The  state  of  society  is  examined  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  a  new  condition  arose  among  nations  on  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West. 

Second.  Events  which  had  permanent  efiects  on  moral, 
social,  and  political  condition,  are  treated  of  separately  and 
continuously,  as  to  each  nation. 

Third.  International  events  are  treated  of  in  the  territories 
in  which  they  principally  occurred. 

Fourth.  The  order  of  treatment  is  to  begin  with  the  most 
westward ly  of  European  nations,  and  proceed  thence  through 
each  nation  to  the  eastern  end  of  Asia. 

Fifth.  To  preserve  the  connexion  of  events,  it  has  been 
necessary,  sometimes,  to  transcend  the  limits  of  these  ten  cen- 
turies. 

There  remain,  as  the  subjects  of  another  volume,  causes  and 
efiects  among  European  nations,  and  their  colonies,  during  the 
last  three  centuries. 

Boston^  November^  1837. 
• 

•  "  A  Board  op  Education  "  has  been  established  (in  1837)  by  tegU- 
lative  auiAitrUf,  for  the  instmction  of  the  young  in  camnum  sckSrit. 
This  system  is  going  into  full  efiect  under  a  wise  and  faithful  adminis- 
tration, and  is  every  where  gratefully  and  respectfully  received.  There 
is  beUer  hope,  from  these  measures,  that  rational  civil  libertv  may  be 
preserved,  than  from  any  thing  done  since  Massachusetts  became  a 
sovereign  State. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  first  part  of  these  Historical  Sketches,  nations  and 
events  were  examined  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  ML  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  West,  A.  D.  476.  It  is  intended  to 
comprise  in  this  volume,  nations  and  events  from  that  period 
to  the  Reformation^  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  West  of  Europe  had 
undergone  an  entire  revolution.  The  Roman  empire  of  the 
East  continued  nearly  one  thousand  years  after  that  time,  and 
was  then  subdued  by  the  Turks.  Distinct  nations,  whom  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  comprised  under  the  general  name  of 
barbarians,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  West.  This 
revolution  involved  not  only  the  tenure  of  the  land ;  a  new 
order  of  things  arose  in  government  and  religion^n  the 
objects  of  desire  and  aversion — in  the  orders  of  society,  and, 
necessarily,  in  customs  and  habits.  Grerman  barbarism  inter- 
mingled with  Roman  civilization.  As  the  former  had  a  com- 
manding influence,  the  latter  entirely  disappeared.  From  this 
revolution  are  derived  the  several  nations  which  now  hold  all 
the  West  of  Europe.  From  this  epoch  are  to  be  traced  the 
corruptions  and  aouses  of  Christianity;  the  new  character 
and  consequences  of  war ;  new  languages ;  new  divisions  in 
the  orders  of  society ;  the  rise  of  the  various  employments  in 
which  the  members  of  society  are  now  seen  to  be  engaged; 
the  rank  and  influence  of  woman  in  the  social  and  domestic 
relations  of  life.  Over  these  various  subjects  is  to  be  noticed 
the  eflfect  of  political  power  ;  that  is,  the  command  over  phys- 
ical strength,  by  which  one,  few,  or  many  have  been  able  to 
prescribe  roles  and  enforce  obedience  as  to  all  others. 
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Before  the  'Romans  had  passed  the  Alps  into  the  country 
now  called  France,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Celts,  or  Celts,  and  who  called  them- 
selves dael,  or  Grales,  and  whence  the  Roman  name  for  them* 
GatUs,  was  derived,  and  their  territory  known  by  the  general 
name  of  GauL  Tribes  are  supposed,  at  some  unknown  time, 
to  have  emigrated  from  Asia,  and  to  have  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  West  of  Europe.  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  a  distinct,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  different  people  from 
those  who  formed  the  Grerman  tribes,  and  to  have  come,  before 
these  tribes,  into  Europe.  From  the  Celts,  the  population  of 
England,  France,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  undoubt- 
edly derived ;  though  the  names  among  this  population  were 
different,  and  the  languages  spoken  by  them  so  variant  from 
each  other  as  to  have  lost  the  proof  of  common  origin. 

The  Celts  were  distinguishable  from  other  barbarous  peo* 
pie  by  their  religion  and  their  bards.  In  their  religion,  we 
find  the  same  causes  producing  the  same  effects,  as  we  have 
noticed  in  the  religion  of  E^gyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans ;  that  is,  awful  and  terrifying  mysteries,  conducted  by 
an  initiated  and  sacred  fraternity,  corresponding  to  the  common 
name  of  priests.  They  were  called  Druids.  Like  the  Bra- 
mins  of  India,  and  the  priests  of  Efi^ypt,  they  formed  a  dis- 
tinct class  or  caste ;  and  like  these,  and  like  the  magi  of  Per- 
sia, they  were  not  only  the  ministers  in  all  holy  things,  but 
also  the  learned  in  tne  superstitions,  mysteries,  and  worship 
which  they  had  invented.  They  possessed  the  highest  author- 
ity in  all  affairs  of  government  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  they  appointed  officers,  and  governed  absolutely  in  all 
things  but  in  warfare,  in  which  they  were  not  held  to  engage. 
They  denounced  the  punishments  of  their  religion  against 
those  who  were  sinful  or  disobedient.  Thus  we  see  among 
the  Druids,  only  one  more  form  of  the  same  propensities 
which  have  appeared  in  most  nations  and  ages  where  there  was 
only  the  religion  of  human  creation.  In  such  religions  some 
animal  or  plant  has  usually  been  held  sacred.  The  Druids 
considered  the  misletoe  (which  is  called  a  parasitical  plant, 
because  it  does  not  grow  from  the  ground,  but  from  another 
plant,  especially  the  oak,)  as  the  holiest  object  in  nature ;  as 
the  lotus  was  in  India  and  Egypt.  The  principal  seat  of  this 
Druidical  power  was  in  England.  Some  of  the  wonderful 
stone  structures  seen  in  the  British  isles,  were  Druid  temples. 

The  Celtic  bards  were  singing  poets,  who,  as  such,  were 
historians,  common  to  most  barbarous  and  warlike  nations* 
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There  were  such  persons  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  history.  The  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  pipers, 
ire  relics  of  the  Celtic  hards.  The  poems  of  Ossian,  purport- 
.ng  to  he  translations  of  ancient  Celtic  productions,  give  some 
impression  of  the  character  and  efiectof  this  exciting  melody.* 
The  Celts  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  race  at  an  early 
period,  and  sufficiently  so  to  have  invaded,  and  to  have  con- 
quered, a  part  of  Spain,  and  portions  of  country  along  the 
Danuhe,  and  to  have  extended  themselves  even  into  Greece. 
As  these  nations  had  no  recx>rds  of  themselves,  their  territo- 
ries, conquests,  and  condition  are  not  to  he  ascertained.  Their 
migrations,  changes  and  revolutions  were,  douhtless,  like 
those  which  occurred  among  the  Indians  of  America,  for  cen- 
turies before  they  were  known  to  Europeans.  The  Celts  were 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  Romans  for  nearly  four  centu- 
ries, and  then  to  the  German  barbarians ;  so  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  their  distinctive  name,  their  Druids, 
and  their  bards,  had  been  lost  by  mingling  with  other  people. 
They  were  like  great  rivers  which  come,  in  their  course,  to  a 
still  greater  volume  of  waters,  in  which  their  origin,  and  their 
name,  and  their  peculiarities,  are  no  longet  distinguishable. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  POPULATION  OF  EUROPE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  TBE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Before  the  year  500,  the  Roman  empire  had  extended 
itself  beyond  the  Alps  to  the  north  and  west.  It  ruled  in  what 
is  now  called  Switzerland,  and  still  further  north,  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  a  small  distance  into.  Germany,  as  it  now  is. 
The  line  of  Roman  possession  was  difierent  at  different  times. 
The  forty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude  is  near  their  most 
northern  boundary.  These  regions,  which  Rome  had  acquired 
by  conquest,  were  distinguished  by  various  names,  not  neces- 
sary to  be  mentioned,  as  few  of  them  are  now  so  called.  West 
of  the  river  Rhine,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic,  was  Gaul,  as 
the  Romans  called  it,  and  the  same  which  is  now  called 
France.    Over  the  whole  of  this  country  the  Romans  had 

*  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  has  investigated  the 
anthenticit^r  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  has  sho^m  their  true  origin,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  sketches  of  Ireland. 
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acanired  dominion  by  long-continued  and  bloody  wars.  They 
had  also  passed  over  to  England.  Caesar  was  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  appeared  on  the  island,  53  6.  C.  England 
was  held  as  a  Roman  province  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centnry,  and  between  that  time  and  the  year  A.  D.  446,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  all  Roman  authority  withdrawn.  (Mcintosh, 
chap.  I.) 

If  we  begin  at  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude^ 
where  it  crosses  the  river  Rhine,  and  follow  that  line  thence 
eastwairdly,  towards  the  Caspian  sea  in  Asia,  we  shall  mark 
the  line,  on  the  earth's  surfoce,  which  was  (in  Europe)  the 
boundary,  ahernately  of  Romans  and  barbarians,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  prevailed  in  their  conflicts.  From  this  line  of  lad* 
tnde  northwardly  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  is  found  that  vast  territory  in  which  millions  of  human 
beings  dwelt  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known.  The  little  that  is  known  of  them  is  obtained  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  describing  wars  to  conquer  or 
repel  them,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  historiana 
who  are  followed  in  the  accounts  given  of  these  nations,  are 
the  Grecian  Herodotus,  and  Csesar  and  Tacitus  among  the 
Romans.  By  the  two  latter  writers,  especially,  these  tribes  are 
distin^ished  by  national  names.  They  knew  how  to  use  iron 
in  their  warfare,  and  they  had  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

It  is  said  by  Hallam,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate  histOTT  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  bar- 
barous nations  had  thus  possessed  themselves  of  the  west  of 
Europe.     The  Suevi  held  part  of  Spain ;  the  Visigoths  pos- 
sessed the  remainder,  and  a  part  of  Gaul,  or  France,  next  to 
Spain ;  the  Burgundians  had  established  themselves  in  France, 
between  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saone,  on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
France.     The  Ostrogoths  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  Vandals,  who  came  first  of  these  nations,  had  traversed 
Europe  into  Spain,  passed  thence  into  Africa,  and  penetrated 
to  Carthage,  which  was  their  seat  of  empire.     This  account 
by  Hallam  agrees  with  those  of  other  writers,  through  whom 
it  is  known,  that  the  northern  part  of  France  was  held  by  a 
people  who  were  called  Franks,  and  who  held  also  the  Neth- 
erlands, now  called  Belgium.     The  Franks  were  a  confede- 
racy of  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  Westphalia,  and  the  surrounding 
country  east  of  the  Rhine.     They  conifederated  to  resist  the 
Romans,  and  took  the  name  of  Franks,  or  Freemen.     From 
this  nation,  and  from  the  Burgundians,  with  some  other  inter- 
mixture of  the  Celtic  race,  and  including  that  population 
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"wluch  the  Romans  had  brought  into  Qaul,  the  French  nation 
ef  the  present  day  are  descended. 

The  present  population  of  Spain  are  the  descendants  of 
Grecian  colonists,  who  had  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula  before  the  l^omans  had  risen  into  power,  and  also  of 
persons  introduced  wliile  Spain  was  a  Roman  province*  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  Suevi  and  Visigoths,  and  the  Sara- 
cens or  Moors.  The  latter  conquered  and  held  the  south  of 
Spain  for  some  ages.  The  people  of  Italy,  of  the  present  day, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  mixed  race  whom  the  tribes  of 
barbarians  found  there,  as  Roman  subjects,  and  of  themselves. 
In  the  last  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  west,  great 
numbers  resorted  to  Italy  from  the  Greek,  Asiatic,  and  Afri- 
can provinces.  In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  barbarians  were 
enlii^ed  in  the  Roman  legions.  Besides  these,  there  were 
many  thousands  who  were  held  in  servitude,  and  who  were 
gathered  from  all  the  countries  which  the  Remans  had  con- 
quered. Thus,  the  population  of  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
eentury,  was  the  most  mixed  of  any  in  Eurone. 

In  the  territory  before  mentioned,  having  the  Rhine  for  its 
western  boundary,  and  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude for  its  southern  boundary,  many  different  nations  dwelt,  to 
whom  Tacitus  assigns  names  and  countries.  *These  nations 
are  said,  by  the  German  historian  John  Von  Muller,  to  have 
had  the  general  name  of  Teutonic,  because  they  worshipped  a 
God  whom  they  called  Tuist,  or  Tuet.  The  Teutonic,  or 
ancient  parent  German  language,  comprised  the  Scandinavian, 
that  of  a  people  so  called,  who  dwelt  where  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  now  are.  It  appears,  (Wheaton's  His- 
tory of  the  Northmen,)  that  the  Scandmavians  had  a  literature 
of  their  own,  and  an  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  believed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  called  Runic,  a  term 
supposed  to  imply  mystery ;  and  was,  undoubtedly,  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  priesthood.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  no 
small  part  of  the  narratives  concerning  these  ancient  German 
people,  is  founded  more  in  conjecture  than  in  positive  facts. 

Most  of  the  languages  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  of  this 
Teutonic  class.  The  name  of  the  Saxons  occurs  in  this  north- 
ern region.  They  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt  on  the  shores 
near  Jutland,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  west  of  that 
rivei  towards  Westphalia.  They  were  afterwards  known  as 
the  Saxon*  race  in  England,  and  the  same  race  who  gave  their 
name  to  a  part  of  Gfermany  now  known  as  Saxony. 

Gibbon,  in  his  history  oifthe  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
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Empire  says,  that  the  Gk>th8  and  Vandals  were  similar,  if  xM 
the  same  people  originally,  and  that  the  Groths  divided  into  the 
Ostrogoths,  (western,)  and  Visigoths,  (eastern,)  and  the  Grepidae. 
The  Vandals  he  considers  to  have  heen  divided  into  the  Her- 
uli,  Burgondians,  and  Lombards,  (long  beards.)  About  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  (according  to  this  historian^) 
the  Goths  were  established  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vis- 
tula, in  the  country  where  the  cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Ko- 
mngGA>urg  and  Dantzic  now  are;  and  the  Vandals  in  the 
countries  where  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomerania  now  are. 
From  these  abodes  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals  migrated  to  the 
country  which  lies  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  within  the  two 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which  country  was  called 
Scythia.  The  supposition  is,  that  all  these  nations  were  origi- 
nally of  Asia,  and  this  is  more  certainly  assumed  of  the  ScUi- 
Yonians,  (so  called  from  slava,  fame,)  who  are  first  referred  to 
Sarmatia,  northwardly  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is,  however,  of 
as  little  importance  as  of  certainty,  whether  these  conjectural 
localities  of  the  barbarians  are  well  founded  or  not.  Like  the 
natives  of  America,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  wars,  vicissitudes, 
and  changes,  throughout  centuries,  of  which  they  had  neither 
record  nor  tradition. 

There  was  one  other  and  distinct  people,  called  the  Huns, 
of  whom  no  doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  origin  or  prog- 
ress. All  writers  who  mention  this  people's  origin,  concnr, 
that  they  were  masters  of  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  occu- 
pied a  country  of  vast  extent  north  of  the  Chinese  wall,  (said 
tobe  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,)  and  that  their  empire 
extended  to  the  North  Sea.  In  the  third  century  they  moved 
westward  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  subdued  all 
nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact;  or  forced  them 
toward  the  west.  In  person,  habits,  and  manners,  the  Huns  were 
a  very  different  people  from  the  barbarians  of  Europe.  They 
were  short,  swarthy,  and  ill-formed ;  but  some  of  the  nations 
who  have  been  mentioned,  are  described  as  tall,  well-formed, 
of  light  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  of  pleasing  expression. 
The  approach  of  the  Huns  was  the  cause  of  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Romans.  The  nations  who  have  been  mentioned 
as  having  been  established  in  the  country  northwardly  of  the 
Caspian,  were  driven  on  to  the  Roman  territories.  The  Hans 
occupied  the  country  which  was  thus  deserted,  until  their 
increasing  numbers,  or  other  motives,  urged  them  to  the  west 
Hungary,  so  called  from  them,  was  their  European  establish* 
ment.    But,  as  has  been  before  (in  the  first  volume)  remarked. 
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they  appeared  in  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  Rhine  in  France, 
under  their  great  chief,  Atilla. 

We  have  further  to  notice  the  barbarians,  in  regard  to  their 
characteristic  qualities,  because  these  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  present  occupants  of  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  all  these 
qualities  are  described  by  historians  from  the  writings  of  Csb- 
sar  and  Tacitus;  the  former,  in  a  great  degree,  from  his  ovni 
observation;  the  laS^ter  was  a  highly  accomplished  civilian, 
who  wrote  at  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and 
whose  authority,  for  what  he  says  of  the  Germans,  may  have 
been  works  now  unknown.  However  this  may  have  been, 
his  writings  on  this  people  are  regarded,  by  all  subsequent 
historians,  as  worthy  of  confidence.  There  is  another  writer 
who  is  quoted  by  Gibbon,  Hailam,  and  others,  by  the  name  of 
Jornandes,  who  left  a  work  "  on  the  origin  and  affairs  of  the 
Gk>ths."  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  hie 
work  coming  do\vn  to  the  year  552.  From  such  sources,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  late  work  of  Von  Muller,  we  shall  con- 
dense an  account  of  these  founders  of  European  nations. 

Men,  civilized  or  savage,  have  the  same  natural  wants  and 
passions,  and  the  same  necessity  to  fill  up  with  action^  the  suc- 
cessive hours  of  life,  not  given  to  repose.  The  difference  is 
found  in  the  different  modes  of  gratification.  A  savage  may  have 
some  notion  of  exchanging  one  thing  for  another,  and  some  please 
nre  in  sounds,  and  in  objects  which  please  the  eye.  He  has  also 
some  idea  of  command  and  obedience,  and,  perhaps,  of  some 
rule  by  which  the  one  should  be  given,  and  the  other  rendered. 
He  has  some  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong,  and  consequently 
of  justice.  But  it  belongs  to  a  refined  age  to  have  carried  out 
these  original  perceptions  into  extensive  commerce,  music, 
painting,  literature,  records  of  the  past,  comprehension  of  the 
future,  complex  civil  government,  and  solemn  courts  of  justice. 
The  barbarians  will  be  remarked  upon  in  those  prominent 
qualities  which  will  show,  that  civilized  and  refined  society 
had  its  original  elements  among  them ;  and  thence  afilbrd  the 
inference,  that  what  is  now  seen  in  society  arises  from  the 
capacity  to  improve.  This  capacity  is  far  from  having  ex- 
hausted its  powers.  It  will  be  further  used  in  extending  man's 
knowledge  over  the  material  objects,  and  in  the  utility  and 
duty  of  sound  moral  action. 

Food.  The  barbarians  depended  on  their  herds,  and  on  the 
game  which  their  forests  yielded.  They  made  an  intoxicating 
drink  from  wheat  or  barley,  and  must  have  known  something 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.     Their  herds  afforded  them 
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not  only  milk,  but  they  knew  how  to  convert  this  into  cheese. 
There  were  some  native  fruits. 

Clothing.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  skins  of  the  ani- 
mals which  they  took,  and  on  their  flocks  and  herds.  Articles 
were  wrought  into  garments,  in  a  rude  manner,  by  females. 

Dwelling-places,  They  had  not  cities,  nor  towns,  nor  com- 
pact villages ;  their  abodes  were  placed  wherever  a  stream  or 
some  other  inducement  invited. 

Domestic  condition.  The  Germans  are  highly  extolled  by 
Tacitus,  for  some  conjugal  virtues ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  intended  to  satirize  Roman  matrons,  in  his 
praise  of  these  virtues.  Certain  violations  of  these  rights,  of 
rare  occurrence,  were  punished  with  death.  Chie6  were 
allowed  to  have  more  than  one  wife. 

Religion.    In  this  respect,  the  barbarians  were  a  rude  peo- 

Ele.  They  adored  whatsoever  objects  appeared  to  them  to 
ave  power  or  influence  over  their  good  or  ill  fortune.  Hence 
arose  imaginary  deities,  as  common  among  all  savage  nations. 
They  supposed  these  objects  of  their  worship  to  reside  in  the 
recesses  of  their  thick,  dark  forests,  into  which  no  one  dared 
to  penetrate.  Certain  of  these  places  were  held  to  be  sacred. 
They  had  a  class  of  persons  who  resembled  a  similar  class 
among  the  Ameriian  Indians,  and  who  ministered  in  their 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies.  Some  of  these  nations  sacrificed 
human  beings.  Their  ministers  of  religion  held  a  superior 
rank,  since  they  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  will  of 
their  gods,  to  invoke  their  favor,  or  appease  their  wrath.  This 
was  the  office  of  the  priest  among  the  pagan  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Bards.  All  these  nations  (like  the  Celts)  had  a  class  o£ 
persons  who  said,  or  sung  history.  They  were  listened  to  at 
festivals ;  and  they  roused  the  courage  of  warriors  at  the  com- 
ing on  of  battle.  In  this  is  seen  the  natural  desire  of  our  race 
to  extend  existence  beyond  the  short  term  allowed  to  individual 
life,  by  cherishing  and  transmitting  the  memory  of  the  past« 
It  shows,  also,  the  force  of  example,  and  the  propensity  tQ 
imitate,  and  that  they  must  be  truly  a  rude  people,  who  do  not 
feel  that  they  have  a  property  in  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
Employment  of  time.  These  savages,  fike  civilized  people, 
had  a  life  to  dispose  of,  time  to  fill  up,  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  something.  Having  neither  commerce,  literature,  the 
arts,  nor  agriculture, — and  the  supply  of  bodily,  wants  being  had 
from  their  herds  or  the  chase, — tneir  time  was  mostly  given  to 
preparations  for  war,  and  to  carrying  it  on,-*4o  noisy  feasting 
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and  to  gamine.  They  staked  all  their  possessions,  and  even 
personal  freedooi,  on  the  chances  of  fortune.  A  warrior,  who 
woald  have  thought  it  the  highest  glory  to  he  where  the 
hottest  hattle  gave  the  certain  alternative  of  victory  or  death, 
would  submit  to  be  bound  and  led  away  as  a  slave,  if  so  the 
result  of  the  game  determined  his  lot.  This  desire  of  excite- 
ment is  equally  shown  in  what  is  called  civilized  life.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  gamblers  cannot  dispose  of  their  persons  as 
the  barbarians  did.  The  chief  occupation  in  barbarian  life 
was  war,  waged  for  plunder  and  for  glory.  This  serious 
measure  was  preceded  by  councils,  in  which  the  civil  or 
religious  chiefs  stated  the  case,,  and  the  multitude  expressed 
their  negative  by  hisses  and  groans,  and  their  assent  by  strik- 
ing their  lances  on  their  shields.  They  were  brave  and  pow- 
ei^l  warriors,  as  the  Romans  had  frequent  occasion  to  know. 
Their  conflicts  were  not  at  the  long  distance  which  the  use  of 
gunpowder  permits,  but  with  hand  weapons,  as,  some  sort  of 
pointed  lance,  or  short  sword.  The  women  were  oAen  spec- 
tators of  the  battle,  and  have  been  known  to  urge  their  flyiaff 
husbands  and  sons  back  upon  the  foe,  and  sometimes  to  kiU 
their  children,  and  then  themselves,  rather  than  to  be  taken 
and  made  slaves. 

These  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  rude  nations  who  were 
destined  to  extinguish  the  learning,  philosophy,  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Greeks  and  Romans — to  cast  their  proud  monu- 
ments to  the  earth — and  to  give,  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  a 
new  and  worthier  character  to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPmE  OF  TH$  EAST. 

The  part  of  continental  Europe  which  remains  to  be 
noticed,  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  is  that  which 
the  Romans  still  held.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Constan- 
tine,  in  the  year  328,  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  ancient  Byzantium,  and  gave  to  that  city  his  own  name, 
which  it  still  retains.  Here  the  Roman  name  continued  until 
the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  eastern  empire 
began  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  so 
continued  to  be,  (with  the  exception  of  57  years,  ^om  1204  to 
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1261.)  until  the  Turks,  ia  the  year  1453,  possessed  themselFeft 
of  Constantinople,  and  have  held  it  to  the  present  day.  The 
limits  of  the  eastern  empire  in  Europe,  varied  in  this  long 
lapse  of  years.  They  sometimes  extended  to,  and  heyond  the 
Danuhe,  northwardly ;  and  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  end 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  nearly  north  to  the  Danuhe,  and  included 
all  the  territory  in  Europe  hetween  the  Danuhe,  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  waters  which  flow  hetween  Europe  and  Asia,  and, 
consequently,  including  Greece  and  its  isles.  This  is  very 
nearly  the  same  territory  over  which  the  Turkish  empire 
extended  in  Europe,  hefore  Greece  was  severed  and  erected 
into  a  separate  kingdom,  in  our  own  time. 

Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Constantine  and  his 
successors  had  enlarged  and  emhellished  Constantinople,  aad 
had  made  it  one  of  the  most  heautiful  cities  of  the  world.  Its 
site  is  on  the  extreme  point  of  Europe,  near  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude,  opposite  to  the  western  shore  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  separated  from  that  shore  hy  the  waters  which 
flow  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  sea  of  Marmora.  This  cur- 
rent of  water  is  called  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  said  to  be  so 
called  (from  the  Greek)  because  oxen  could  swim  across  it. 
It  is  sixteen  miles  long,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile 
and  a  half;  but,  in  one  place  only,  thirty-three  hundred  feet ; 
at  which  point,  Darius,  of  Persia,  in  the  year  513  B.  C,  con- 
structed his  bridge  of  boats,  in  pursuit  of  the  Scythians.  This 
place  is  capable  of  resisting  almost  any  assault,  being  of  trian- 
gular form,  and  having  two  sides  bounding  on  deep  waters, 
and  the  third  protected  by  a  wall.  In  eleven  centuries,  (330 
to  1453.)  it  had  been  taken  but  six  times. 

Whether  Constantine  foresaw  the  necessity  of  defence  against 
the  barbarians,  and  that  Rome  could  not,  and  that  Constanti- 
nople could  be  defended,  is  questionable.  It  is  more  probable 
that  vanity,  and  a  view  to  his  dominions  in  Asia,  may  rather 
have  been  among  his  motives.  He  still  ruled  over  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  having  the  ancient  foes  of 
the  empire,  the  Persians  and  Parthians  for  his  eastern  bor- 
derers, in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  population  of  the  European  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Europe,  had  become  a  very  mixed  one  before  the  end  of  the 
fiflh  century,  and  was  especially  so  in  Constantinople.  There 
were  the  descendants  of  Romans,  who  had  removed  from  Italy, 
in  Constantino's  time;  there  were  descendants  of  Greelcs, 
Asiatics,  barbarians,  and  a  multitude  of  slaves.  There  were 
also  ecclesiastics  of  all  descriptions.    There  were  patricians. 
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and  plebeians,  gretA  riches,  and  great  poverty ;  the  military 
class,  comprising  many  grades,  and  of  motley  compound,  inso* 
lent  and  rapacious.  The  forms  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
well  known  to  this  collection  of  human  beings,  who  were, 
nevertheless,  strangers  to  its  morality.  One  cannot  easily 
decide  which  that  city  of  the  earth  is,  wherein  there  has  been 
the  greatest  amount  of  splendor,  crime,  wickedness,  and  mis^ 
ery.  It  is  probable  that  this  city  would  stand  high,  if  not 
highest,  in  the  claim  to  this  distinction.  In  the  notices  of 
"  the  Church,"  which  are  thereafter  to  be  made,  there  will  be 
occasion  to  return  to  Constantinople.  At  present  we  have 
only  to  inquire  how  the  people  of  this  city  disposed  of  their 
time,  and  what  were  the  objects  of  desire,  and  means  of  grati* 
fication. 

This  numerous  collection  of  persons  were  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  sheltered.  Food  must  have  been  had  by  agricultural 
labor,  which  was  applied  mostly  by  the  slaves  of  great  landed 
proprietors,  who  held  estates  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  in  the  country  around  Constantinople.  Supplies 
of  grain  were  had  from  Egypt  and  from  Sicily,  and  perhaps 
grain,  and  certainly  fish,  from  the  Black  Sea.  There  must 
have  been  some  means  of  paying  for  these  necessaries,  which 
were  found,  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Emperor,  to  sustain  the 
numerous  officers  and  agents  necessary  to  his  magnificence; 
and  his  treasury  was  supplied  by  various  forms  of  taxation. 
Within  the  city  there  must  have  been  artificers  of  many  sorts, 
who  derived  their  subsistence  from  the  affluent  The  means 
of  knowing  by  whom,  and  to  what  extent,  commerce  was 
carried  on,  are  few ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
valuable  commerce  between  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  prob-^ 
ably  from  the  east,  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine. 

Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  employments  in  serious 
labor,  to  supply  continually  returning  wants,  there  must  have 
been  no  small  portion  of  time  which  was  given  to  pleasures 
and  amusements,  and  perhaps  to  the  performance  of  some  sorts 
of  duty.  The  church  ceremonies  may  have  furnished  some 
occupation.  The  movements  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  his  reti- 
nue, may  have  furnished  objects  of  attention,  because  it  ap- 
pears that  the  people  retained  some  sense  of  the  ultimate  sever 
reignty  which  had  been  formerly  exercised  in  Rome.  The 
wars  in  which  the  Emperors  were  engaged,  either  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  or  with  the  barbarians  nearer  home,  were 
subjects  of  excitement.     As  there  were  no  printed  bulletins  in 
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those  days,  curiosity  must  hare  depended  on  yerbal  comtnoni- 
calions.  There  were,  prohably,  popular  orators,  who  had 
numerous  auditors.  The  succession  to  the  throne  was  an 
object  of  general  interest  This  was  frequently  efiected  by 
violence  and  crime,  and  every  new  Emperor  or  Empress,  had 
numerous  fevorites  to  reward,  and  enemies  to  punish.  There 
were  besides,  pageantry  and  shows,  which  were  connected 
with  the  court,  and  some  amusements  intended  more  especially 
for  the  populace.  There  is,  in  Gibbon,  some  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  time  was  passed  in  this  city. 

The  entertainment  of  the  chariot  races  was  conducted  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  hippodrome,  a  word  composed  of  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  horse  and  race-course.  This  place 
was  a  splendid  edifice,  surrounded  by  columns  and  adorned  by 
statuary ;  it  still  exists.  It  was  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  five  hundred  in  breadth.  It  was  capable  of  con- 
taining a  great  multitude,  and  leave  space  for  the  exhibition. 
There  were  charioteers  by  profession,  and  the  races  were  eon- 
ducted  by  them,  and  not  as  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  the 
contest  for  skill  was  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks. 
The  contending  parties  were  distinguished  by  four  different 
colors  in  their  dress,  blue,  green,  white,  or  red.  This  distinc- 
tion had  prevailed  in  Rome.  Out  of  these  colors,  parties  were 
engendered  of  hostile  character,  which  involved  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city,  and  even  the  Emperor.  In  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, about  the  year  532,  these  factions  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  filled  the  whole  city  with  terror,  and  came  near 
to  forcing  the  Emperor  to  seek  safety  by  flight  into  Asia. 

There  were  splendid  theatrical  exhibitions  and  dancing 
women.  These  entertainments  were  also  conducted  at  the 
public  expense.  The  reputation  of  those  who  were  perform- 
ers vinas  of  the  lowest  order.  Yet  Justinian  (whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  code  of  laws,  which  is  the  law,  with  vari- 
ous modifications,  in  most  of  the  present  nations  of  Europe,) 
raised  Theodora,  a  theatrical  performer,  to  the  throne.  If 
Gibbon^ s  account  of  this  female  be  credited,  she  was,  in  some 
respects,  much  the  superior  of  her  husband.  The  wife  of  the 
renowned  Belisarius,  whom  there  will  be  occasion  to  men- 
tion in  Justinian's  reign,  vms  a  person  of  the  same  order,  and 
even  more  infamous  than  Theodora,  with  whom  she  was,  at 
different  times,  the  subservient  friend  and  implacable  foe. 
From  such  facts,  some  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
manners  and  morals  of  this  splendid  seat  of  empire,  about  the 
dose  of  the  fifth  century;  and  in  what  manner  its  inhabitants 
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supplied  the  demaDd  ibr  occopatioiL  These  lemarks  are  not  lim- 
iftea  to  the  chy  of  Constanlinople.  The?  aie  equally  applicaMe  to 
most  of  the  935  cities  within  the  sixty-four  provinces,  over  which 
Justinian  was  monarch,  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centory. 
The  utility  of  stating  these  fiicts  may  he  found  in  this :  They 
furnish  the  means  of  making  a  comparison  on  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  east,  ana  that  of  communities  in 
modern  days,  especially  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STATE  OP  RELIGION   AT  THE  ENU  OP  THE  PIFTB  CENTURY. 

The  history  of  nations  and  events  would  be  greatly  defec- 
tive, if  it  did  not  notice  the  religious  belief  which  has  prevailed 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  eflect  which  it  has  had  in  producing 
temporal  good  or  evil.  This  subject,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  can  only  be  treated  of  with  regard  to  mere  historical  fiicts. 

At  the  lime  of  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  there  existed 
the  Jewish  faith,  debased  and  perplexed  with  sects,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  forms  and  ceremonies.  Among  nearly  all 
other  people,  who  professed  any  religion,  polytheism  (two 
Greek  words,  which  signify  many  gods,)  prevailed.  This 
portion  of  mankind  were  called  heathen  by  the  Christiana 
They  are  spoken  oS  by  historians  under  the  name  of  pagans, 
which  word,  as  well  as  heathen,  like  many  others,  mdicate 
nothing  of  original  use.  The  word  pagan  was  not  in  use 
until  about  the  year  333,  when  Constantine,  in  support  of 
Christianity,  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  all  sacrifices 
to  imaginary  gods.  Those  who  still  adhered  to  polytheism, 
withdrew  to  the  villages,  the  Latin  name  for  which  is  pagut^ 
whence  the  name  of  pagans  was  given  to  the  polytheists,  or 
idolaters.  The  word  heathen  is  of  like  origin.  It  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  which  means  hecUh,  and  grew  into  com- 
mon use  to  distinguish  the  rest  of  mankind  from  the  Jews,  and 
after  revelation,  to  distinguish  them  also  from  Christians,  as 
well  as  from  the  Jews.*     It  is  supposed,  that  the  world  was 

*  Such  is  the  commonly  received  oricpn  of  the  terms  pagan  and  hea- 
then. But  Qilibon,  (Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire,)  in  a  note 
to  chapter  xxi.  says:  iIa/17,  in  the  (]>)ric)  Greek  signifies  fountain ;  the 
rual  neighborhood  which  frequented  the  same  ibuntain,  had  the  appel- 
iaiioQ  of  pagos  or  pagans.    This  word  was  corrupted  into  peasant^  ia 
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aerer  more  deprayed  and  profligate,  at  any  time,  than  at  tli« 
beginDing  of  the  Christian  era.  The  oracke  had  lost  theit 
influence;  fear  and  reverence  for  the  ffods,  so  conspicuous  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  ceremonies,  had  declined,  and  had  beccnne 
forms  which  habit  only  consecrated.  If  there  were  ever  a 
time  when  the  accountableness  of  man  for  acts  done  in  tiiia 
life,  required  a  new  revelation,  it  was  at  the  time  when  il 
came. 

During  the  first  century,  there  appears  to  have  been  churches 
estabhshed  at  Antioch,  and  in  several  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
wid  especially  the  "  seven  churches,"  in  one  of  which,  that  of 
Ephesus,  St.  John  ministered  towards  the  close  of  his  long 
Lie.     Other  churches  arose  in  the   Grecian  territory,   and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  and  in  the  west  of  Europe.     The  Chris- 
tians were,  at  first,  merely  brotherly  associations,  governed  by 
Uieir  own  rules,  and  so  continued  to  be,  throughout  the  three 
first  centuries,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.     During  this 
time  the  ten  persecutions  occurred,  and  the  martyrs  suffered. 
Some  of  these  persecutions  were  carried  on  by  order  of  the 
Emperors,  especially  Diocletian,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  popular  tumults  excited  by  polytheists.     In   this 
space  of  time  arose  numerous  heresies,  which  were  supported 
and  resisted  with  party  zeal,  among  the  Christians  themselves. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  heresy,  was  choice ;  but  it 
soon  acquired,  and  has  retained  a  very  cfifferent  meaning. 
^    When  It  is  considered  that  the  subtle,  metaphysical  feam- 
mg  of  the  Greeks,  was  almost  the  only  learning  which  then 
prevailed  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  it  would  find  its  way  into 
the  societies  of  Christians.     It  certainly  did  .o  j  and,  from  the 
natural  propensities  of  human  nature,  as  well  known  at  this 
day  as  then,  opinions  were  maintained  with  very  honest  and 
unyielding  pertinacity.     Already  there  were  bishops,  which 
word,  origmally.  meant  overseers      There  were,  also,  preM^ 
hvttrs,  the  original  meaning  of  which  (from  the  Greek  ^  was 
elder ;  aword  since  used  to  designate  a  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians.    The  bishop  and  the  presbyters  formed  the  council  fox 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  they  held  their  offices  in 
virtue  of  election  bv  the  members.     In  the  differences  which 
arose  on  matters  of  faith, .  there  was  no  mode  of  expressinj? 
dissatisfaction  but  by  excommunication ;  that  is,  by  denying  to 

^^n«      i^oK*?^  '^''°^  the  lUraians  were  called,  contemptuously 

CSSShed'kiair^/'^'***^  ^^  "^^^^'^^  "^^  '-^^>  ^ 
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the  person  who  thought  dif^ently  from  those  of  his  society; 
the  rights  and  henefils  of  fellowship.  It  amounted  to  no  more 
than  turning  a  member  out  of  a  society,  a  power  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  any  voluntary  association.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  what  a  tremendous  and  terrifying  authority  this  act  of 
excommunication  came  to  be,  throughout  the  whole  of  Christ- 
endom. It  will  not  be  attempted  to  define  the  numerous  here* 
sies,  as  they  were  called,  which  arose  in  the  three  first  centu- 
ries, nor  any  of  them ;  nor  to  notice,  by  name,  the  writers, 
who  are  commonly  called  the  Fathers,  and  who  took  part  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  This  properly  belongs  to  church 
history. 

Some  of  the  Christians  were  driven,  by  cruel  persecutions, 
out  of  the  Roman  territories.  They  had  no  resort  but  to  the 
barbarians,  who  were  already  every  where  on  the  Roman 
frontiers,  in  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith 
"was  communicated  to  the  barbarians  by  these  fugitives.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Christians  had  become  divi- 
ded into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which  were  called  ArianSi 
after  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and 
the  other  were  the  followers  of  the  Nicene  creed,  solemnly 
adopted  by  a  numerous  convention  of  bishops  and  prelates  at 
the  city  of  Nice,  about  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Cpnstanti* 
nople,  in  Asia  Minor.  This  council  was  held  in  the  year 
825.  Constantino  was  present  These  two  divisions  seem 
to  have  included,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  all  other  divi- 
sions. Towards  the  close  of  the  founh  century,  a  person  by 
the  name  of  Ulphilas,  employed  himself  in  teacning  the  Arian 
tenets  to  the  Qoths,  who  were  then  established  southwardly  of 
the  Danube.  He  translated  the  Grospels  into  the  Grothic  lan- 
guage. The  opinions  which  he  taught  were  transmitted  to 
other  tribes,  and  circulated  extensively  into  Germany.  Other 
barbarians  afterwards  adopted  the  Nicene  tenets,  and  those  of 
Arian  ceased  among  them  all,  in  the  course  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
barbarians  ibrms  an  important  circumstance  in  the  great  train 
of  events. 

But  a  much  more  important  event  is  the  real  or  supposed 
conversion  of  Constantino,  about  the  year  320,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  only  one  to  be  known 
in  the  empire.  Christians  were  now  honored  and  employed 
by  the  political  authority ;  and  the  Emperor  was  the  supreoM 
potentate  in  the  church.  This  we  take  to  be  the  first  step  in 
what  has  since  been  called  the  union  of  the  church  and  state ; 
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a  union  which  has  produced  no  small  portion  of  the  miaeries 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  placing  Christianky  in  the 
same  relation  to  political  authority,  which  religion  had  sus- 
tained with  Asiatics,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Among 
idolators,  who  had  no  vindictive  sects,  that  relation  bad  its 
benefits.  There  are  many  (at  least  in  Europe)  who  think  the 
like  relation,  as  to  Christianity,  should  be  sacredly  preserved. 
Such  opinions  are  probably  rare  in  the  United  States,  if  they 
exist  at  all.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
there  were  conventions  of  the  leading  men  in  the  charche& 
These  conventions  afterwards  had  the  name  of  councils,  and 
also  of  synods,  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  same  signification. 
When  difiiculties  in  matters  of  faith  arose  among  the  Christ- 
ians, conventions  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  sometimes  of 
other  prelates  or  persons,  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
them.  When  Christianity  became  the  established  religion, 
these  councils  became  authorative,  and  their  decisions  conclu- 
sive in  matters  of  iaith  and  practice.  They  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  until  the  supreme  authority  was  assumed  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Pope ;  (papa,  father.) 

In  all  assemblies  there  is  one,  or  there  are  a  few,  to  whom 
the  first  rank  is,  from  some  cause,  assigned.  This  rank  fell 
in  consequence  of  causes,  which  it  will  come  in  course  here- 
after to  state,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  At  the  close  of  the  fi^ 
century  the  bishop  had,  by  consent,  or  gradual  assumption,  an 
authority  in  the  affairs  of'^  the  church,  which  belonged  to  no 
other  one.  It  will  be  seen  how  this  authority  was  extended 
and  enforced  in  future  ages,  and  what  a  commanding  power 
arose  and  was  exercised  throughout  Europe,  in  the  name  of 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  Christian  religion  had  become  the 
only  religion  professed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vnst 
empire  of  the  Romans,  Judaism  only  excepted.  It  had  pene- 
trated  beyond  Roman  limits,  among  barbarians.  It  had,  hovr* 
ever,  already  become  corrupted  and  debased,  from  many 
natural  causes.  The  church  had  acquired  riches  and  influ- 
ence, and  some  of  its  prelates  sought  and  exercised  very 
important  powers.  Before  this  time,  (the  end  of  the  fiflh  cen- 
tury,) the  opinion  was  entertained,  by  some  Christians,  that 
revelation  enjoined  privations  and  austerities  to  the  full  extent 
which  human  nature  can  endure  without  destroying  life.  It 
was  also  believed,  by  some,  that  the  true  feith  demanded  a 
separation  from  the  world,  celibacy,  (from  the  Latin  calibatust 
a  single  life,)  and  a  whole  life  of  penance.    Hmice  arose 
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nonastic  (sole,  or  separate)  establishments,  first  in  Egjrpt  and 
western  Asia,  and  afterwards  throughout  Europe.  St  Bene- 
dict may  be  considered  the  principal  promoter,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  monastic  establishments.  He  was  born  at  Norcia, 
in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  near  Rome,  in  480.  When  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old,  he  retired  to  a  cavern,  in  the  desert  of 
Subiaco,  forty  miles  from  Rone,  and  dwelt  there  for  three 
years  in  solitude.  He  came  forth,  and  founded  several  monas- 
teries. About  the  year  515*  he  drew  up  the  rules  of  monkish 
life,  which  were  observed  by  all  the  monks  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  By  these  rules,  he  required  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  cyphering,  and  in  the  doctripes  of  Christianity,  and 
also  in  the  mechanic  arts.  There  were  rules  for  dress  and 
ibod.  He  established  libraries,  and  employed  those  who  could 
write,  but  who  were  unable  to  labor  in  any  other  way,  to  copy 
nianuscripts.  The  Benedictine  orders  bear  his  name;  and 
some  of  this  order  contributed  to  preserve  ancient  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  proved  to  be  literary  treasures.  The  memory 
of  8t  Benedict  is  cherished  among  Catholics.  His  rules  fur- 
nished the  models  for  subsequent  orders. 

In  Egypt,  and  the  country  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  quite 
to  the  end  of  the  empire  in  that  direction,  the  most  secluded 
spots  were  chosen  for  these  devout  abodes.  Some  individuals 
dwelt  in  perfect  solitude,  subsisting  on  such  products  of  the 
wilderness  as  could  be  had  without  tabor ;  while  others  formed 
societies  and  erected  places  of  abode.  The^  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  modes  of  devotion  to  a  holy  life,  is  found  among  the 
Stylites,  or  pillar-saints;  and  the  most  remarkable  among 
these  was  Symeon.  Of  this  person,  several  writers  relate, 
that,  about  the  year  427,  he  retired  to  a  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Antioch,  where  he  erected  a  pillar,  which  was 
gradually  increased  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  On  the  top  of 
this  pillar  he  established  his  residence,  and  endured  there  the 
heat  of  thirty  summers,  and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters, 
without  descending  from  it,  and  there  ended  his  life.  If  the 
wonderful  narrations  concerning  this  person  are  credited,  he 
supplied  the  wants  of  nature  by.  one  frugal  meal  in  a  week, 
and  the  need  of  clothing  by  a  wrapper  of  skin,  and  the  demand 
for  occupation  by  bodily  action,  in  homage,  worship,  and 
prayer.  Sometimes  he  llent  forward  his  slender  frame  till  his 
forehead  touched  his  feet ;  and  Gibbon  says,  that  one  spectator 
counted  1244  repetitions  of  this  act,  and  **then  desisted  from 
the  endless  account"  Symeon  was  visited  by  thousands,  and 
by  one,  if  not  by  two  Emperors,  and  was  regarded  as  a  person 

2* 
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worthy  to  be  coanselled  with  in  serions  affairs.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  he  was  the  first  of  this  class  of  devotees,  hot 
his  emiDence  gave  names  to  the  class ;  and  a  modern  writer  of 
high  respectability  says,  "  that  the  Stylites,  under  the  names 
of  *  Holy  Birds '  and  *  Aerial  Martyrs/  peopled  the  columnt 
of  the  east."     (Waddington's  Church  History.) 

One  who  considers  the  condition  of  mankind  in  all  the  long 
course  of  time  over  which  history  extends,  may  imagine  that 
the  Creator  has  some  great  purpose  to  effect  with  our  race, 
however  incompetent  mortals  may  be  to  disceni  it.  One  par- 
pose  has  been  solemnly  revealed  as  to  this  life  and  fiitare 
destiny,  first  by  inspiration,  and  then  through  secondary 
causes,  or  human  action.  Displeasing  as  the  corruptiom^ 
absurdities,  abuses,  persecutions,  and  fanaticism  of  the  early 
ages  may  appear  to  this  comparatively  enlightened  one,  these 
may  have  been  means  of  advancing  the  Christian  faith.  This^ 
like  pure  gold,  however  alloyed,  changed  in  form,  or  renew- 
edly  stamped,  is  still  the  same  in  its  original  nature,  and  may 
be  made  to  reassume  that  by  human  skill.  Counterfeited  it 
may  be,  suspected  and  doubted,  but  this  tends  only  to  show  its 
real  worth,  when  that  can  be  discerned.  Nothing  has  hitherto 
occurred  concerning  the  Christian  revelation,  *  which  its  Di- 
vine author  did  not  foretell.  Be  it  remembered,  also,  as  com- 
ing from  the  same  high  authority,  that  Christianity  shall  be 
the  religion  of  all  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    FEUDAL   SYSTEM. 


In  the  work  entitled  Universal  History,  "  by  the  Hon.  Al- 
exander Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,"  the  pages  63  to 
69  of  the  second  volume,  are  devoted  to  the  origin  of  the 
Feudal  System.  The  author  first  discusses  the  relation  of 
patron  ana  client,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancient  Gauls,  as  well  as  to  the  Romans ;  and  to  have 
been  distinct  from  the  feudal  tenure  of  land.  His  next  posi- 
tion is,  that  the  distribution  of  lands  was  of  Roman  origin,  and 
made  as  a  reward  to  the  soldiery ;  and  the  beneficiarii^  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  authors,  was  the  Roman  name 
for  these  rewards.  His  third  position  is,  that  when  the  Franka 
invaded  QauL  they  found  that  c-ountry  so  partitioned ;  and  that 
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(hey  (the  Franks)  did  nothing  more  than  to  confirm  the  ten^ 
ants,  on  certain  conditions,  mutually  acceptable.  Mr.  I'ytler's 
fourth  position  is,  that  "  the  chiefs,  or  kings,  had  710  land  to 
bestow V  (page  66.)  He  cites  a  passage  from  Eginhart's  Life 
of  Charlemagne,  (which  relates  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century,)  to  show  the  poverty  of  the 
Prankish  kings.  The  views  of  this  learned  author  are  open 
to  many  objections ;  and  no  one  who  has  studied  the  feudal 
<yttem,  can  admit  that  Mr.  Tytler  has  successfully  contro- 
rerted  the  opinions  of  Pasquier,  Mably,  CondiUac,  and  Rob- 
ertson, whom  he  mentions  as  being  in  error. 

The  opinions  of  this  gentleman  are  entirely  his  own ;  and 
differ  from  those  of  every  author  on  the  feudal  system,  with 
Tvhose  writings  we  are  acquainted.  Among  those  who  may 
be  mentioned  as  opposed  to  him,  are,  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Jornan- 
des ;  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Thomas  Littleton ;  his  learned 
commentator,  Lord  Coke;  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone  ;  Francis  S.  Sullivan,  Royal  Professor  of  Common  Law 
in  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  (Treatise  on  Feudal  Tenures ;) 
Baron  Montesquieu,  Dr.  Robertson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Hallam, 
Mcintosh.  Lastly,  M.  Koch,  a  German,  whose  w^ork  appears 
in  a  French  version  under  the  name  of  Tableau  des  Revolu- 
tions de  L^Europe,  and  which  received  the  highest  commenda- 
tion from  many  learned  men  and  literary  institutions. 

The  substance  of  all  the  opinions  of  these  writers,  and  of 
many  others  who  might  be  mentioned,  are  summed  up  by 
Koch,  vol.  i.  p.  22:  "It  was  usual  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  have  a  numer- 
ous train  of  young  brave  warriors  attached  to  their  persons. 
Besides  food,  these  chie&  furnished  them  with  arms  and 
horses,  and  divided  with  them  the  spoils  of  war.  This  usage 
existed  after  the  Germans  established  themselves  in  the  empire 
of  the  west.  The  kings,  and,  after  their  example,  the  chieft, 
continued  to  entertain  a  great  number  of  companions  and  fol- 
lowers, and,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  subjected  to  com- 
mand, gave  them,  in  place  of  arms  and  horses,  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  portions  of  land,  which  they  (the  chiefs)  separated 
from  their  own  dominions." 

If  Tytler  is  right,  and  Koch  and  all  others  wrong,  he  is 
not  consistent  with  himself  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  and 
partition  of  England,  by  William  L,  commonly  called  the 
Conqueror.  He  agrees  with  other  historians  on  this  subject, 
ToL  11.  p.  131  and  seq.  That  partition  may  be  considered  as 
an  exact  representation,  in  principle,  of  the  manner  in  which 
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the  invaders  of  the  empire  of  the  west  disposed  of  the  newly- 
acquired  lands.  The  history  of  western  Europe  depends  on 
the  admission  of  this  feudal  theory,  and  is  irreconcilable  with 
any  other. 

The  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  from  500  to  1500^  cannot  be 
traced  in  western  Europe,  without  the  feudal  system  (as  com- 
monly received)  for  a  guide.  The  social,  the  political,  the 
military,  and  even  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  society,  were 
only  modifications  of  that  system.  So  much  of  the  present 
state  of  nations  in  western  Europe,  and  even  of  our  own 
nation,  is  derived  from  that  system,  that  no  apology  is  necea** 
sary  for  sketching  its  origin  and  progress.  The  subject  is 
uninviting,  dry,  tedious,  but  is  essential.  Whoever  will  take 
the  labor  of  understanding  it,  will  find  in  it  the  solution  of  all 
historical  difilculties. 

By  the  "  Feudal  System "  is  meant,  the  rights  of'  property 
in  lands,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  held,  used,  surren- 
dered, conveyed,  or  forfeited  ;  the  various  and  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of  the  land  proprietor,  and  of  his  tenants ;  having,  ibr 
their  principal  end,  a  military  organization  for  wars  of  defence 
and  aggression. 

The  term  feudal  is  derived  from  feodum^  and  this  from  od, 
which  meant,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Germans,  pos- 
session, or  estate  in  lands ;  and  from  feo,  meaning  wages  or 
pay ;  and  both  together  signified  that  it  was  a  right  to  posses- 
sion and  use,  granted  as  a  recompense  for  services  to  be  per^ 
formed.  From  this  root  come  the  words  fee,  feud,  feif,  feudal, 
all  of  which  had  reference  to  the  tenure  of  lands  on  some 
conditions  of  service.  The  feudal  tenures,  although  they 
became,  finally,  almost  the  only  ones  throughout  Europe, 
were  essentially  distinguished  from  the  tenure  called  allodtoL 
Allodial  landis  were  those  held  by  lot,  among  the  original  con- 
querors of  the  country.  The  word  allodial  is  derived  from 
two  words,  an,  signifying  land,  and  lot,  meaning  land  obtained 
by  lot,  on  the  original  partition.  The  owner  of  allodial  lands 
held  of  no  superior,  but  was  absolute  owner.  He  was,  never- 
theless, obliged  to  perform  duties  in  warfare,  not  in  virtue  of 
the  tenure  of  land,  but  in  his  character  of  citizen  or  subject 
Although  the  feudal  system,  properly  so  called,  was  not  estab- 
lished in  Europe  till  tne  tenth  century,  yet  the  elements  out  of 
which  it  arose,  are  found  as  early  as  the  barbarian  conquests 
which  occurred  five  hundred  years  earlier.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  consider  the  barbarian  practices  on  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  territory. 
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The  feudal  system  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  who  were  known  under  vari- 
ous names.  From  Tacitus,  (the  writer  commonly  cited  by 
historians  on  the  usages  of  these  tribes,)  it  appears,  that  their 
principal  occupation  was  war.  Some  highly  distinguished 
chief  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  volunteers,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  follow  him ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  his  ambition 
to  have  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  skilful  and  valiant. 
They  were  his  companions  in  peace,  his  faithful  supporters  in 
battle.  They  were  sustained  by  the  chief,  and  his  means  were 
derived  from  the  plunder  of  enemies.  These  chiefs,  with  such 
followers,  became  terrible  as  enemies^  and  were  courted  and 
compensated  as  allies.  Tacitus  says  of  them, — "  In  the  day  of 
battle  it  is  infamous  for  the  prince  to  be  surpassed  in  feats  of 
bravery;  infamous  for  the  followers  to  fail  in  matching  the 
valor  of  the  prince;  an  indelible  reproach  to  return  alive  from 
battle  wherein  the  prince  was  slain."  The  barbarians,  who 
possessed  themselves,  as  has  been  before  shown,  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  had  similar  usages.  They  made  slaves  of 
all  conquered  persons,  and  divided  new  territories  among 
themselves.  The  chief,  it  is  supposed,  had  a  much  larger 
allotment  than  his  followers,  and  these,  probably,  shared  accor^- 
in^  to  some  scale  of  rank  and  merit.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
this  partition  of  lands  was  not  originally  attended  by  any  obli- 
gation to  serve  in  the  wars  of  the  prince,  as  this  obligation 
existed  at  all  times.  But  it  may  be  presumed,  that  those  infe- 
riors who  became  tenants  of  the  lands  reserved  to  the  chief, 
and  those  who  were  tenants  of  the  chiefs  companions,  were 
held  to  some  service  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  no  other* 
wise  important  to  know  how  this  original  tenure  and  posses- 
sion was  managed,  than  to  find  in  them  the  elements  of  thai 
policy,  which,  at  a  future  time,  settled  all  the  political  and 
social  relations  of  society.  So  much  seems  to  be  certain,  that 
the  prince  and  his  friends  or  companions  shared  the  conquered 
territory,  and  that  both  he  and  they  had  tenants  and  depend- 
ants, who  held  under  them ;  and  that  there  were  slaves  who 
were  employed  in  the  labors  of  agriculture.  The  prince,  or 
chief^  was  the  lord  over  all,  from  the  original  form  of  barbarian 
association ;  but  his  followers  and  companions  were  lords  over 
those  among  whom  they  parcelled  out  their  lands.  It  often 
happened  that  the  same  person  held  lands  of  two  or  more 
lords,  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  were  enfeoffed,  or  consti- 
tuted tenants,  were  called  vassals,  a  word  taken  from  the  Grer- 
man,  gesellen,  meaning  companions,  and  converted  into  th« 
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barbarous  Latin  word  Yaasalltts,  whence  vassal ;  and  this  word, 
in  time,  acquired  the  meaning  of  servitade,  as  the  feudal  8y9- 
t^m  changed  from  its  original^  structure. 

There  may  be  discerned,  in  these  usages,  the  origm  of  the 
orders  of  society  which  afterwards  arose  in  Europe,  and 
which,  with  some  inevitable  changes,  still  continue.  The 
great  landholders  assumed  dignity  correspondent  to  territorial 
possessions.  They  were  soon  regarded  as  the  lords  of  the 
soiL  Thus  nobility  sprang  from  the  right  of  property  in  the 
land.  Besides  this  claim  to  distinction,  the  chief  bestowed 
upon  his  favorites  portions  of  the  territory  aUotted  to  him ;  and 
in  virtue  of  this  benefice,  as  it  was  called,  they  also  became 
lords.  Wealth  or  talents,  or  the  having  that  which  othe» 
have  not,  and  cannot  have ;  or  the  being  that  which  others 
would,  but  cannot  be,  naturally  inspires  the  sentiment  of  sope- 
riority.  Hence,  one  can  readily  account  for  that  lordly  gran- 
deur which  the  great  landholders  assumed  in  the  middle  ages. 

However  contemptible  this  assumption  may,  in  some  instan- 
ces, appear  to  be  at  the  present  day,  it  was  founded  then  on 
the  distinction  of  military  glory,  which  has  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  every  age.  The  only  renown  then  desired  or 
known,  was  skill  and  success  in  arms.  The  only  riches  then 
known,  were  lands,  which  yielded  the  right  to  service  in  war, 
and  to  the  products  of  labor.  Hence,  the  warrior,  who  was 
also  a  great  landholder,  enjoyed  a  substantial  superiority, 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  and  manifest  Though  grants, 
or  permissions  to  possess  and  use  were,  originally,  for  a  short 
time,  the  immediate  grantees  of  the  prince,  by  gifts  or  piu«- 
chases,  extended  their  rights  to  a  tenure  for  life ;  and  tnen 
motives  became  very  strong  to  secure  an  inheritance  to  pre* 
serve  family  dignity  and  power.  This  object  was  gradually 
accomplished ;  and,  before  the  tenth  century,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Europe  was  held  by  great  lords,  with  power  to  trans- 
mit  possession  to  their  children,  under  various  conditions. 
The  same  right  of  inheritance  was  gradually  acquired  by  the 
inferior  feudal  lords. 

These  landed  proprietors  were  the  class  from  whom  the 
chiefs  (or  kings,  as  they  soon  were  in  fact)  selected  officers, 
who  were  usually  employed  to  exercise  civil  as  well  as  military 
power,  in  the  districts  of  country  committed  to  their  charge ; 
and,  in  their  own  territories,  they  had  the  right  to  hold  courts 
and  administer  justice.  These  officers  were  known  under 
various  names  descriptive  of  their  employments,  and  these 
names  settled  into  titles  of  nobility,  though  the  original 
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sumption  of  nobility  was  undoubtedly  founded  in  territorial 
property. 

In  the  end  of  the  eleyenth  century,  society  was  divided 
into  separate  orders,  in  all  the  countries  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  England,  the 
B<mhern  part  of  Spain  and  Italy :  1.  The  King  or  Emperor; 
2.  The  high  church  dignitaries  or  bishops  ,*  3.  Dukes,  from 
the  Latin  duces,  (leaders,)  who  exercised  civil  and  military 
power  over  several  districts  or  counties ;  4.  Counts^  from  the 
Latin  Comes,  (companions  or  followers  of  the  prince,)  who 
exercised  like  authority  under  the  Dukes,  in  their  respective 
counties;  5.  Marquis^  from  the  Latin  Marcha,  signifying 
boundary  ;  marquises  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  oi  the 
frontiers ;  6.  EarU,  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Danish  word, 
meaning  elder,  who  were,  in  virtue  of  the  wisdom  which  age 
is  supposed  to  impart,  counsellors,  but  whose  employments 
were  similar  to  that  of  counts ;  7.  Barons ;  it  is  supposed  that 
all  the  great  landholders,  and  especially  those  who  were  such 
from  the  king's  bounty,  and  who  had  not  employments  which 
authorized  them  to  take  either  of  the  before-mentioned  titles, 
were  called  Barons.  The  root  of  this  word  is  found  in  many 
languages,  and  originally  signified  man,  or  strength.  In  thjS 
view  of  the  origin  of  nobility,  all  the  military  and  civil  officers 
be£>Te  mentioned  may  have  been  barons. 

Though  the  ownership  of  great  territories  was  the  natural 
cause  of  the  assumption  of  nobility,  the  distinction  became 
personal  in  the  course  of  time,  and  remained  to  individuals 
and  their  families.  It  is  supposed  the  nobility  began  to  assume 
sirnames  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  designate  themselves 
by  the  names  of  their  manors  and  castles. 

Manors  were  so  called,  because  these  were  the  estates  on 
which  the  feudal  lords  dwelt,  or  remained,  when  at  home. 
Manor  is  from  the  Latin  word  manere,  to  remain.  These 
Latin  derivations,  in  feudal  names,  arose,  because  the  Latin 
was  the  only  written  language  when  these  feudal  relations 
were  settled. 

When  chivalry  (of  which  the  origin  is  stated  in  another 
chapter)  flourished,  then  armorial  bearings  were  assumed  as 
the  indications  of  nobility.  In  the  year  1271,  Philip  the 
Hardy  assumed  to  confer  the  rank  of  nobility,  to  balance  those 
-who  had  become  noble  from  their  lands.  Since  that  time,  all 
kings  have  exercised  the  privilege  of  creating  nobles ;  and 
have  usually  given  a  title  which  refers  to  some  landed  estate, 
in  sound,  though  the  new  noble  may  not  own  an  acre. 
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Next  to  these  noble  orders  were  a  class  of  inferior  land* 
holders,  inferior  orders  of  clergry,  and,  probably,  civil  and 
military  officers,  who,  collectively,  may  have  been  considered 
as  inferior  nobility,  but  more  properly  as  gentry,  as  that  word 
is  now  understood  in  England.  Next  were  free  men,  who 
were  proprietors  of  small  allodial  estates," and  who  cultivated 
these,  and  sometimes  adjoining  lands,  which  they  held  of  some 
proprietor,  rendering  some  kind  of  rent.  Then  followed  the 
villainSy  who  were  bondmen  or  slaves,  annexed  to  the  soil, 
and  who  were  sold  with  it,  as  mere  property.  The  word  rnl- 
lain  is  a  striking  example  of  the  changes  which  time  pro- 
duces in  language.  This  word  was  from  the  Latin  mllot 
meaning  village,  and  was  intended  to  desig^iate  the  inhabit- 
ants of  villages,  who  were  tenants  of  the  land-owner.  Lastly, 
Che  slaves,  who  were  the  lowest  form  in  which  human  life 
can  appear.  They  were  subject  to  the  absolute  will  of  their 
masters,  not  allowed  any  civil  rights,  incapable  of  holding  any 
property,  and  liable  to  any  sufiering  which  caprice  or  malice 
could  inflict,  even  to  the  loss  of  life — and  all  this  without  the 
imputation  of  crime  or  fault  to  their  owners. 

Such  were  the  orders  of  society  from  800  to  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  which  space  of  time  the  great  land- 
holders gradually  encroached  on  the  royal  authority,  and  many 
of  them  became  petty  kings  in  their  own  territories.  They 
assumed  the  right  of  making  war  on  each  other,  of  adminis- 
tering justice  according  to  their  own  will,  of  coining  money, 
and  even  of  resisting  their  own  sovereign  by  military  force. 
This  state  of  things  was  suspended,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
masterly  genius  and  commanding  authority  of  Charlemagne, 
(from  the  year  768  to  the  year  814.)  after  which,  all  his  efforts 
to  improve  and  enlighten  society  were  lost,  in  the  bloody  con- 
flicts among  his  descendants,  and  among  the  nobility,  who 
took  sides  in  these  conflicts.  When  no  civil  authority,  where- 
by to  ascertain  right  and  administer  justice  peaceably^  exists  in 
a  community,  all  that  is  claimed,  demanded,  or  denied,  must 
be  yielded  or  retained  by  violenca  This  was  the  state  of 
things  throughout  the  vast  extent  over  which  Charlemagne 
had  established  his  dominion,  and  was  the  true  cause  of  per- 
fecting  the  feudal  system.  In  this  age  of  ignorance,  violence, 
and  barbarity,  every  member  of  society  was  compelled  to 
place  himseli  under  the  protection  of  some  superior,  and  to 
pay  for  that  protection  by  submitting  himself  to  some  kind  oi 
military  or  other  service,  and  to  give  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ance of  fidelity,  by  oath. 
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A  principle  arose  oat  of  this  system,  which  still  is  recog- 
Bized  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  that  the  king  is  the 
paramount  lord  of  all,  and  that  all  lands  are  held  directly,  or 
through  subordinate  lords,  of  him.  This  is  now,  practically, 
a  mere  fiction,  but  is  the  foundation  of  the  sovereignty,  in 
virtue  of  which,  all  lands  which  never  had,  or  had  ceased  to 
have,  any  other  owner,  belong  to  the  king.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  several  States  in  the  American  Republic 
own  all  that  individuals  do  not  own ;  and  whereby  the  State 
is  in  the  place  of  heir  to  those  who  leave  no  other  heir.  In 
legal  language,  it  is  called  escheat,  or  return  to  the  sovereign. 
A  consequence  of  this  eminent  sovereignty  was  the  right  to 
enter  on  the  lands,  on  failure  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  vassal, 
especially  for  the  cause  of  treason  or  rebellion.  This  is  the 
original  principle  of  the  forfeitures  so  frequently  occurring, 
especially  in  the  civil  wars  of  England.* 

As  the  tenure  of  property,  by  means  of  written  instruments, 
(now  called  deeds,  from  the  Latin  fectum,  a  deed  or  act  done,) 
was  wholly  unknown,  the  lord  of  the  soil  gave  the  possession 
and  the  right  to  hold  and  use,  by  going  on  the  land  with  his 
intended  tenant,  and  calling  the  neighboring  tenants  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  By  this  act,  the  relation  between  lord  and 
tenant  was  made  public,  and  easily  proved;  and  the  tenants 
were  thus  informed  who  thejf  were  who  might  be  called  on 
for  the  performance  of  similar  and  joint  services.  These  were 
graduated  by  the  extent  of  territory  held,  and  generally  regu- 
lated the  number  of  men,  horses,  and  days  of  service  which 
might  be  required  in  wars.  Service  or  compensation  was  not 
alvraya  of  this  nature,  but  sometimes  was  limited  to  labor  on 
knds,  or  payment  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  Of  this  kind 
are  compensations,  to  the  present  day,  in  several  parts  of  En- 
rope  derived,  no  doubt,  from  these  ancient  usages.  Besides 
these  services,  the  vassals  were  required  to  attend  the  courts 
held  by  the  great  lords  for  the  trial  of  suits  which  arose  within 

*  One  of  the  most  distressing  conseqaences  of  the  wars  of  the  honses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  the  aUainder  of  the  opponents  of  the  sac- 
eessful  pretender.  This  penalty  was  the  stain  or  corruption  of  blood  of 
the  condemned  criminal.  It  involved  not  only  the  loss  of  life,  but  the 
forfeiture  of  title  and  estate  to  the  king ;  and,  consequentlv,  no  one  could 
claim  any  thing  hy  descent  or  heirship,  from  or  through,  the  condemned. 
This  grievous  affliction  fell  on  almost  all  the  noble  families  of  England 
in  these  wars.  The  success  of  any  claimant  of  the  crown  was  followed 
By  the  restoration,  to  his  partisans,  of  the  losses  incurred,  of  title  and 
eslate,  by  their  condenmea  predecessors;  and  was  followed,  also,  by  new 
attainders;  and  hence  these  wars  were  carried  on  with  singular  and 
mdictive  biuemesp. 
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their  territories.  They  attended  to  aid  in  the  administiatioB 
of  justice,  either  in  the  character  of  jurors  or  witnesses.  The 
office  of  juror  was  mingled  with  that  of  judge,  and  the  vassals 
sat  in  the  haronial  courts  with  the  lords  as  his  pares  or  equals 
in  the  trial.  The  invaluable  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  now 
known  in  England,  and  from  thence  in  the  United  States,  is 
derived  from  this  usage ;  but  it  is  not  a  usage  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.* 

The  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  lord  and  the  teDant, 
may  best  be  understood  by  the  oath  which  the  latter  was 
required  to  take.  It  was,  on  the  continent,  in  substance,  thus  : 
'*  I,  A.  B.,  vassal,  swear  on  the  holy  evangelists  of  God,  that 
from  this  hour  to  the  last  day  of  my  life,  I  will  be  faithful  to 
you,  C.  D.,  my  lord,  against  all  men,  except  the  supreme 
bishop,  the  emperor,  the  king,  or  any  lord  whom  I  have  here- 
tofore acknowledged  as  such."  In  this  ceremony,  the  vassal 
was  on  his  knees  before  the  lord,  having  the  palms  of  his 
hands  joined,  as  though  in  the  act  of  prayer,  the  lord  enclos- 
ing them  in  his  hands;  and  in  this  attitude  the  oath  was 
taken.  But  when  the  vassal  was  ignorant  of  the  comprehen- 
sive meaning  of  fidelity,  this  was  explained  in  a  more  extend- 
ed oath,  of  (his  tenor :  **  I  swear  that  I  will  never  be  of  any 
council,  nor  do  any  act,  whereby  your  life  or  members  may  lie 
endangered,  or  whereby  you  may  receive  injury  or  reproach, 
or  lose  any  honor  which  you  hare,  or  may  have ;  and  if  I 
shall  know  or  hear  of  such  design  against  you,  I  will  do  my 
utmost  that  it  be  not  carried  into  effect.  If  I  cannot  prevent 
it,  I  will  give  you  notice  thereof  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will 
afibrd  my  best  counsel  to  prevent  it.  If  you  lose  any  thing,  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  recover  and  restore  it.  If  any  wrong  be 
done  to  you,  I  will  give  you  my  best  counsel  and  aid  to  avenge 
it.  I  will  faithfully  keep  your  counsels,  and  never  divulge 
any  thiofi^  but  under  your  orders ;  and  never  will  I  do  any 
act  which  may  occasion  injury  or  reproach  to  you  or  yours.'' 
This  oath,  carried  into  practice,  was  still  more  comprehensive. 
The  tenant,  or  vassal,  accompanied  his  lord  to  the  battle,  and 
fought  side  by  side ;  if  the  lord  lost  his  horse,  the  tenant  dis- 
mounted and  gave  him  his  own ;  if  his  lord  was  taken  pris- 
oner, the  tenant  went  into  captivity  as  his  hostage,  and  was 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  sum  necessary  to  his  lord's  ransom. 

The  process  of  transferring  the  right  of  possession  from  the 
landiora  to  the  tenant,  was  not  only  the  going  on  the  land  and 

*  Lately,  there  is  a  jury  in  France,  in  some  caser. 


declaring  their  relation,  and  taking  the  oath,  bnt  by  a  delivery 
from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  of  some  symbol  of  the  transfer, 
-as,  a  piece  of  the  soil  and  a  twig  of  a  tree,  whence  came  deliv- 
ery and  possession,  (anciently  and  still  called  livery  and  seizen, 
by  lawyers,)  by  the  giving  of  **  turf  and  twig.''  Afterwards, 
when  writing  came  into  use,  the  contract  was  expressed  in 
'^'deeds^^  but  was  still  accompanied  by  symbolic  livery  and  seizen. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  conveyance  of  lands  by  deed 
came  into  use.  Deeds  were  not  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  but 
are  supposed  not  to  have  been  in  common  use  after  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  until  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  (1480.)  Then, 
and  before  that  time,  they  were  not  signed  by  the  parties  nor 
witn(*sses,  but  the  seal  of  the  party  was  thereunto  affixed. 
Feudal  ceremonies  were  relied  on  as  evidence  of  the  transfer 
of  estates,  when  that  system  was  carried  to  England  by  Wil- 
liam, in  1066.  The  landlord  clothed  the  tenant  with  a  vest  or 
garment,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  whence  was  derived  the 
term  **  investure "  of  an'estate.  Customs  ariung  from  livery 
and  seizen  were  long  preserved  in  Europe,  and  were  transfer- 
red to  the  United  States  by  our  ancestors.  There  are  persons 
still  alive,  who  can  remember  that  lawful  possession  of  an 
estate  was  acquired  by  the  ceremony  of  delivering  turf  and 
twig.  Lawyers  still  speak  of  possession  of  real  estate,  or  of  a 
right  to  possess,  as  a  seizen.  At  present,  now  that  the  utility 
of  written  and  recorded  conveyances  has  been  experienced, 
the  ceremony  of  livery  and  seizen  has  disappeared.  It  is  the 
practice  to  transfer  landed  estate  by  written  instruments,  under 
seal,  acknowledged  to  be  voluntary  acts,  and  so  certified  by 
some  competent  authority,  and  recorded.  In  some  of  the 
States  there  are  statutes  declaring  that  such  alienations  by 
persons  lawfully  authorized  to  make  them,  shall  be  good  and 
valid  without  any  other  ceremony.  It  is  the  practice  here,  to 
consider  the  proper  execution  of  a  lawful  deed  as  a  legaj 
transfer,  though  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  ever  saw  the 
property  transferred. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  engrossing  employment 
of  all  the  free  people  of  Europe  was  war.  It  was  carried  on 
for  the  gratification  of  the  most  malignant  passions,  as  well  as 
to  obtain  whatsoever  the  conoueror  desired.  The  purpose,  on 
both  sides,  was  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  enemy's  place 
of  abode;  laying  waste  his  cultivated  lands;  carrying  away 
all  personal  property,  and  destroying  such  as  could  not  m 
carried  away ;  taking  the  lord  and  his  family  and  his  armed 
vassals  and  putting  them  to  death,  or  carrying  them  into  cap- 
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tivity  to  serve  as  slaves,  or  detaining  them  as  prisoners  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  he  ransomed. 

The  baronial  wars  are  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  word  feud,  in  common  use,  as  in  some 
degree   expressive  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  wars  were 
conducted.     It  was  this  barbarous  warfare  which  caused  the 
building  of  castles.     These  were  habitations  as  well  as  for- 
tresses, and   were  placed  where  access  was  most  difiiculL 
They  were  spacious  enough  to  contain  a  large  armed  forces 
and  provisions  enough  to  sustain  all  who  were  within,  during 
a  siege.     The  ruins  of  these  castles  yet  remain  as  monuments 
of  the  barbarism   which   made  them   necessary.     In  these 
times,  the  free  allodial  proprietors  were  subjected  to  the  rapaci- 
ty of  those  who  were  engaged  in  war,  without  having  any 
protection  from  feudal  lords.     They  had  no  resource  but  to 
surrender  their  lands  to  such  as  could  protect  them,  and  to 
take  back  the  same  lands  under  feudal  tenure.     In  general* 
the  surrender  was  made  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  but 
in  many  instances  to  other  lords,  or  to  monasteries,  or  to  supe- 
rior bishops,  who  were  lords  themselves,  and  proprietors  of 
extensive  territories.     The  feudal  duties  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  (the  latter  were  chiefs  in  the  monasteries,  and  so  called 
from  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  father,^  were  sometimes  per- 
formed even  in  battle  by  the  prelates  themselves.     Their  ten- 
ure was  more  commonly  of  a  clerical  character,  as  the  offering 
of  prayers  and  bestowing  benedictions.     The  motive  in  sur- 
rendering to  monasteries,  was  the  belief  that  the  lands  surren- 
dered and  received  again  from  the  monastic  chiefs  in  feudal 
tenure,  and  also  the  vassals  themselves  would  be  taken  into 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  saints,  to  whom  the  monas- 
teries were  respectively  dedicated.     Meanwhile,  the  number 
of  slaves  was  much  increased.     Besides  the  slavery  which 
arose  from  conquests,  delinquences  and  offences  under  feudal 
tenure  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  freedom ;  other  causes  of 
this  loss  were  common,  but  ihe  strongest  proof  of  the  misery  of 
these  days  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  great  numbers  of  freemen 
voluntarily   relinquished  that  condition   and  gave  up    their 
property,  and  submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  irrevocable  slavery 
for  themselves  and  descendants,  rather  than  bear  the  violations 
and  afflictions  to  which  the  defenceless  and  unprotected  were 
liable.     Thus  it  arose  that  the  major  part  of  all  the  population 
of  Europe  became  slaves. 

As  nothing  of  human  institution  can  be  stationary,  but  must 
grow  better  or  worse,  the  feudal  system  became  an  insupport- 
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able  evil.  It  threw  a  power,  most  tyrannically  ased,  into  the 
hands  of  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  inferior  lords.  As  each 
superior  oppressed  his  immediate  vassals,  so  these  indemnified 
themselves  by  oppressing  their  inferiors,  until,  at  length,  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  arrived  at,  by  whom  all 
above  them  were,  in  some  respects,  to  be  sustained.  Origi* 
Dally,  the  burthens  of  the  vassal  were  not  burthensome.  They 
were  bound  to  serve  in  war,  and  had  a  personal  interest  in 
rendering  that  service.  But  the  wants  of  superiors  led  to  a 
settled  system  of  claims,  which  are  found,  at  an  early  age,  to 
have  been  thus  classed : 

^t^«  to  the  lord ;  1.  To  ransom  the  lord^s  person.  2.  To 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  making  the  lord's  eldest  son  a 
knight  3.  To  contribute  to  the  portion  of  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter  on  her  marriage.  Reliefs.  This  was  a  payment 
maoe  by  the  succeeding  heir  to  a  feud  or  estate  when  the  ten- 
ant deceased.  Premier  seizen  was  the  right  to  one  year's 
possession  and  profits  of  the  estate  after  the  tenant's  death, 
and  before  the  neir  could  take  possession.  Originally  this 
was  a  privilege  of  the  king  only,  as  to  his  tenants.  Wardship. 
If  the  heir  was  not  of  age,  the  lord  took  him  into  guardian- 
ship, and  took  all  the  profits  to  his  own  use.  Marriage.  The 
lord  had  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  marriage  of  his  ward, 
and  his  consent  was  obtained  for  a  compensation.  6.  A  fine 
(or  compensation)  was  paid  to  the  lord  when  a  vassal  alienated 
his  possessory  estate  to  another*  Neither  the  lord  nor  the 
vassal  could  terminate  their  relation  but  by  mutual  consent ; 
and  the  lord  had  the  right  to  take  the  estate  himself  and  pay 
the  price  at  which  the  vassal  desired  to  sell.* 

Out  of  these  original  provisions  (which  could  be  shown  to 
be  sufiiciently  reasonable  on  the  principle  of  feudal  tenure, 
which  was  military  strength,)  the  most  intolerable  abuses 
gradually  arose.  The  tendency  of  power  to  increase  and 
strengthen  itself  and  to  encroach  upon  and  oppress  the  weak, 
is  no  where  more  strikingly  proved  than  in  the  abuses  of  the 
feudal  lords. 

The  feudal  system  was  carried  to  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  Blackstone  thus  mentions  the  complaint 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith : — "  When  he  came  to  his  own  after 
he  was  .out  of  wardship,  his  woods  decayed,  houses  fallen 
down  and  gone,  lands  let  forth  to  be  ploughed  and  barren,,  to 

*  In  Lower  Canada,  this  is  the  law  to  the  present  day;  most  of  the  old 
cultivated  landis  there  are  now  held  under  feudal  tenures. 

3» 
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reduce  him  sdll  farther,  he  was  yet  to  pa^  half  a  year's  profis 
as  a  fine  for  sning  oat  his  livery,  (that,  is,  for  the  delivery  of 
possession  to  him ;)  and  also  the  price  or  value  of  his  mar- 
riage, if  he  refusea  such  wife  as  his  lord  and  guardian  had 
bartered  for  and  imposed  on  him ;  or  twice  that  value-  if  he 
married  another  woman.  Add  to  this  the  expense  and  ust- 
timely  honor  of  knighthood.  And  when,  by  these  dedactioos, 
his  fortune  was  so  shattered,  that  a  sale  of  his  patrimony  was 
necessary,  even  that  poor  privilege  was  not  obtained  without 
an  exorbitant  fine  for  a  license  of  alienation."  But  theoe 
griev.ances  went  only  to  property.  There  were  others  con- 
cerning the  vassals  and  the  members  of  their  families,  which 
were  far  greater ;  some  of  which  are  too  odious  to  be  men* 
tioned.  It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  that  all  these 
feudal  abuses  were  abolished,  by  act  of  Parliament  They 
continued  much  longer  on  the  continent.* 

This  military  and  slavish  policy  reigned  in  Europe  in  full 
vigor  from  about  800  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  some 
parts  of  it  still  longer.  Its  gradual  dissolution  arose  from  the 
increase  of  power  which  kings  obtained  over  their  nobles. 
Many  large  feuds  (or  territories)  came  to  the  possession  of 
kings  as  feudal  lords.  Their  wars  obliged  them  to  keep  a 
military  force  in  the  field  longer  than  the  rules  of  feudal  law 
permitted  the  exaction  of  service  from  vassals.  They  began 
by  paying  their  vassals  for  longer  service.  In  process  of 
time,  kings  were  enabled  to  keep  small  bodies  of  armed  men 
in  constant  service.  Thus  arose  standing  armies,  or  a  class  of 
men  separated  from  all  others,  and  whose  only  vocation  was 
war.     Dependence  on  vassals  was  thus  superseded.     But  other 

•  Time  has  not  yet  relieved  the  vassal  or  bondmaii  from  servitude, 
every  where.  They  are  slill  such  in  northeastern  Europe.  There, 
feudal  obligations  (as  in  Russia  and  Hungary)  still  continue.  In  other 
parts  of  northeastern  Europe,  the  vassalage  was  mitigated  by  a  certain 
agreed  periodical  service,  and  sometimes  by  giving  up  part  'of  the  land 
to  the  lord,  or  an  annual  payment  of  money.  In  this  way,  vassalage 
gradually  disappeared  in  Prussia  about  the  year  1809.  Sisraondi  sa}^^ 
(Hist,  oi  Ital.  Rep.)  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  vassalage  was  given 
up  by  the  land  proprietors  in  northern  Italy  from  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  for  their  iiUere^  to  do  it,  and  that  they  could  profit  more  by 
having  their  lands  cultivated  bv  free  tenants  than  by  bondmen.  In 
France,  vassalage  was  not  entirely  extirpated  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  revolution.  In  Russia,  the  serfs  are, 
strictly,  adscrinti  gleboe,  (bound  to  the  soil,)  and  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  soil  and  sold,  but  are  sold  with  it.  The  late  Emperor  Alexander  is 
said  to  have  freed  his  serfs,  and  to  have  thereby  ^iven  great  offence  to  his 
nobles.  In  the  Austrian  dominions,  servitude  still  continues,  as  in  Rus- 
sia.   Large  villages  are  peopled  with  serfe,  especially  in  Hungary. 
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feudal  burthens  continued.  The  first  king  who  bad  his  own 
troops  or  standing  army,  was,  it  is  said,  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  in  1444;  though  the  practice  of  having  soldiers  to 
serve  during  a  war,  is  of  much  older  date. 

As  military  strength  gradually  ceased  to  be  dependent  on 
the  feudal  tenure,  that  system  fell  into  disuse  as  to  its  original 
purpose.  But  it  had  continued  through  so  many  centuries, 
and  had  so  incorporated  itself  with  all  landed  estates,  and  with 
all  social  rights  and  duties,  and  with  all  distinctions  in  the 
order  of  society,  that  in  the  present  day,  nearly  all  that  is  seen 
in  Europe  in  all  these  respects,  can  be  traced  to  that  system. 
Out  of  it  arose  a  body  of  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  and 
forms  of  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice,  so  that  no  one  now  is 
considered  to  be  learned  in  the  law  who  is  not  master  of  feu- 
dal law.  Fortunately,  the  progress  of  improvement  has  done 
much  to  free  the  states  of  Europe  from  forms  and  ceremonies 
inapplicable  to  the  present  age.  It  is  seen  in  England  that 
attempts  are  made  by  wise  men  to  free  the  forms  of  convey- 
ance of  real  estate  from  that  complexity  which  grew  out  of 
feudal  usages ;  and  to  reduce  the  administration  of  justice  as 
to  landed  property,  to  simple  and  plain  processes,  alike  to  be 
desired  by  all  parties  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing in  courts  of  justice.  This  was  never  otherwise  in  some  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Yet  the  feudal  system  is  far  from 
deserving  unqualified  reproach.  It  was  suitable  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  age  in  which  it  arose.  The  design  of  those 
who  framed  it  and  gave  it  efficacy,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  grievous  perversions  and  abuses  to  which  it  gave.  rise. 
The  opinion  of  the  discriminating  Hallam,  at  the  close  of  his 
second  chapter  in  his  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  deserves 
great  respect.  He  considers  the  system  to  have  extinguished 
the  vices  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude  which  dis- 
graced the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  faithful  and 
honorable  performance  of  duty  to  superiors  arose,  while  supe- 
riors were  equally  bound  to  like  performance  of  duty  to  their 
dependants.  He  regards  the  participation  in  administering 
justice  as  having  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  character  of 
freemen ;  and  maintains  that  the  ample  field  which  was  opened 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiments  which  might  be  felt  be- 
tween an  obedient  vassal  and  a  beneficent  superior,  was  availed 
of  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  parties.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  which  is  yet  felt  in  monarchical  gov- 
ernments in  Europe,  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  arose  from 
this  system.    Whatever  may  be  thoifght  of  these  opinions  in 
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our  republican  country,  all  must  agree  with  him  that  the  feu- 
dal Bystem,  from  its  preventive  power,  and  from  its  unfitnesv  to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of  an  am- 
bitious monarch,  saved  Europe  from  a  universal  monarchy. 

This  brief  summary  of  feudal  law  will  be  fbuod  to  nave 
been  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  perusal  of  causes  and 
effects  among  nations  in  the  ages  which  we  are  to  examine. 
The  design  is  now  to  pass  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  taking  each  country  by  it8el£  Ac- 
tions, or  events  and  consequences,  will  be  noticed  in  the  coon- 
tries  in  which  they  occurred.  If,  for  example.  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  or  Spaniards  act  in  Italy,  their  acts  are  to  be  noticed 
in  Italy,  and  not  in  their  own  countries  respectively.  As 
another  example,  the  crusades,  though  beginning  in  several  of 
the  western  states,  are  to  be  noticed  in  sketches  of  the  Roman 
Church,  because  all  of  them,  but  the  last,  were  put  in  motion 
by  the  popes ;  or  they  are  to  be  noticed  at  the  scenes  of  action, 
as  GonstaDtinople  or  Palestine.  It  will  be  convenient,  perhaps 
necessary,  sometimes,  to  deviate  from  this  rule.  Pursuant  to 
this  general  design,  we  are  to  begin  with  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IRELAND. 

Original  Population — Poems  of  Ossian — St.  Patrick — Pdagian  Btrtsf 
— Learning — Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  11. — Causes  ojAffiicUon — 
Prince  John — Oovemfnent  by  Enghsh  Kings — State  of  Ireland  in  1500. 

This  island,  lying  between  the  fifty-first  and  fifly-sixth  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  is  two  degrees  further  west  than  any 
part  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Its  length,  from  Malin  Head  in 
the  north  to  Cape  Clear  in  the  south,  is  280  miles ;  its  breadth 
from  the  east  side  of  the  island,  near  Dublin,  to  the  extreme 
west  at  Ireconnaught,  is  about  125  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  diversified  with  ranges  of  hills,  valleys,  and  bogs  ] 
the  latter  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  shallow  lakes.  The 
ranges  of  hills,  if  they  have  any  general  course,  are  from  east 
to  west.  Some  of  them  approach  to  the  character  of  moun- 
tains. The  highest  point  is  in  Kerry,  in  the  south-west,  near 
Killamey,  Gurrane  Tual,  3410  feet  above  the  sea.  Ireland 
has  no  forests,  neither  hal  it  any  venomous  insect  or  reptile. 
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The  river  ShanDon  is  without  a  rival  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Its  course  through  the  middle  of  the  island,  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  is  1 70  miles.  There  are  many  other  rivers,  many 
lakes,  and  hundreds  of  bays  and  harbors.  Of  the  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  far  less  is  cultivated  than  might  be.  Its 
climate,  though  moist,  is  exceedingly  genial  to  vegetation.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  verdure.  It  is  called  the  Green  Isle, 
the  Emerald  Isle,  Erin,  lerne,  Ireland.  The  Romans  gave 
their  own  termination  to  this  name,  and  called  it_  Hibemia. 
This  beautiful  isle  is  full  of  natural  riches,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  a  very  numerous  population,  and  of  imparting 
every  benefit  which  human  life  is  adapted  to  enjoy ;  but  no 
part  of  the  earth,  within  the  range  of  civilization,  has  been  so 
invariably  miserable.  The  causes  of  this  misery  will  become 
apparent  as  we  proceed  in  these  sketches. 

Leland  and  Thomas  Moore  are  the  two  latest  historians 
who  have  written  of  Ireland.  The  latter  has  suggested  some 
corrections  in  the  work  of  the  former.  The  origin  of  the 
peopling  of  Ireland  and  its  ancient  condition  are  treated  of  by 
Moore  with  much  research  and  learning.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians  were  acquainted 
with  this  island,  and  not  improbable  that  they  had  settlements 
there.  The  relics  of  antiquity  are  discussed  by  Moore  in 
reference  to  its  earliest  inhabitants,  some  of  which  he  refers  to 
eastern  origin ;  but  he  does  not  assume  to  account  for  the 
round,  slim,  high  towers  which  are  here  found,  and  which 
have  survived  even  conjectural  origin.  There  is  one  fact 
equally  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  From  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Irish  had  written  historical  annals. 
Sir  James  Mcintosh  (Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  82)  considers 
them  .to  be  authentic.  He  says, — "In  one  respect,  Irish  his- 
tory has  been  eminently  fortunate.  The  Chronicles  of  Ire- 
land, written  in  the  Irisk  language,  from  the  second  century  to 
the  landing  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished with  the  fullest  evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  ex- 
actness. The  Irish  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries 
more  ancient  than  any  other  possess,  in  its  present  spoken 
language.  No  other  nation  possesses  any  monument  of  its 
literature,  in  its  present  spoken  language,  which  goes  back 
within  several  centuries  of  the  beginning  of  these  Chronicles." 
This  writer  ofiers  no  conjecture  on  the  singularity  of  this  feet, 
in  relation  to  the  universal  ignorance  of  all  other  nations  of 
that  time,  but  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  translator  of  these 
Chronicles,  Dr.  Charles  O'Connor,  lineal  descendant  from  a 
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king  paramoimt  of  Ireland,  claims  a  high  degree  of  ctriliza- 
tion  for  his  ancient  countrymen.  Moore  thinks  (vol.  i.  |i.  146) 
that  Mcintosh  assigned  a  higher  antiquity  to  these  Chronklet 
than  is  consistent  with  truth ;  and  if  Moore  is  right  io  his 
account  of  the  Irish,  little  can  be  inferred  from  it  m  fnvor  of 
civilization  at  that  early  period. 

Whatever  may  be  conjectured  as  to  the  ancient  state  and 
relics  of  Ireland,  it  is  considered  as  settled,  that  the  original 
population  were  like  those  of  France,  England,  and  Spai», 
Celtic.  It  is  improbable  that  there  was  permanent  intermix- 
ture of  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians  with  the  original  race 
If  they  had  attained  to  any  higher  degree  of  civilization  than 
their  Celtic  neighbors  on  the  continent,  it  seems  to  have  been 
lost  before  they  became  the  subjects  of  history.  When  first  so 
known,  the  island  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms  :  1.  Ulster, 
comprising  the  north  end.  2.  Munster,  comprising  the  south 
end.  3.  Leinster,  midway  between  the  two,  on  the  east  side. 
4.  Connaught,  midway  between  the  two,  on  the  west  side^ 
These  four  kingdoms  were  divided  into  numerous  small  ones. 
Over  the  whole  was  a  paramount  king,  whose  place  of  abode 
was  in  Connaught  They  had  several  cities  at  an  early  peri- 
od, as  Waterford  and  Cork  on  the  south  side  of  the  island ; 
Dublin  on  the  east ;  Limerick  on  the  Shannon  in  the  west 
Perhaps  the  early  commerce  in  tin  may  account  for  these 
cities.  The  PhoBnicians  and  Carthaginians  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  Ireland  for  that  article,  and  perhaps  for  some 
others.  , 

The  presumption  is  irresistible,  that  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Henry  II.  conquered  Ireland,  (in  117$i,) 
that  country  was  subjectea  to  incessant  wars  and  convulsions 
from  the  nature  of  its  political  condition.  In  all  the  Irish 
kingdoms,  great  or  small,  succession  to  the  royal  authority 
depended  on  choice,  though  limited  to  royal  blooa.  Property 
was  subject  to  partition  anew  among  a  whole  tribe,  when  any 
one  of  its  members  deceased.  Here  were  two  elements  (to 
say  nothing  of  many  others  incident  to  that  rude  state  of  soci- 
ety) sufficient  to  have  kept  up  incessant,  vindictive,  bloody 
warfare  throughout  the  island.  Such  was  undoubtedly  its 
condition.  No  historical  records  are  necessary  to  prove  this. 
The  people  of  Ireland  had  no  other  occupation.  Such  a  state 
of  society  may  be  considered  as  admitted  by  Moore,  who  has 
every  disposition  to  give  the  best  account,  consistent  with  truth, 
of  his  native  land.^ 

*  The  celebrated  poems  of  Ossian,  by  Macpherson,  arose  out  of  Irish 


Whatever  melioration  arose  in  this  state  of  things,  Ireland 
is  indebted  for  it  to  the  presence  and  ministry  of  St.  Patrick. 
Moore  assigns  Boulogne,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Calais, 
France,  for  his  birthplace,  A.  D.  387.  Gibbon  thinks  his 
name  is  derived  from  the  custom  among  certain  classes,  in 
Roman  colonies,  to  take  the  name  of  patrician.  While  a 
youth,  St  Patrick  was  carried  to  Ireland  as  a  slave.  AAer 
seven  years  he  escaped  and  returned  to  France,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  church.  In  422  he  returned  to  Ireland,  consid- 
ering himself  commissioned,  in  a  vision,  to  preach  Christian* 
ity.  His  piety,  eloquence,  and  personal  influence  accom* 
plished  his  object  He  established  the  bishopric  of  Armagh^ 
about  sixty  miles  nearly  north  of  Dublin.  His  pious  and 
useful  life  was  prolonged  to  the  seventeenth  day  of  March, 
448,  and  was  closed  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  '  That  day  is 
commemorated  by  the  Irish  in  honor  of  their  Saint.  All 
notices  of  the  life  of  this  person  are  concurrent,  as  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  entitled  to  an  eminent  rank  among  the  wise  and  the 
worthy,  who  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  to  instruct  and 
benefit  their  fellow-men. , 

Near  the  close  of  the  fourth,  century  arose  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  Moore  (vol.  i.  p.  178)  maintains  that  Pelagius  and 
his  disciple  Celestinus,  were  both  natives  of  Ireland.  Gibbon 
pientions  Pelagius  as  a  Briton.  They  were  both  eminent 
men,  and,  if  born  in  Ireland,  went  early  to  the  continent,  and 
were  distinguished  at  Rome  and  Alexandria.  They  were 
sufficiently  known  to  call  forth  St.  Augustine  and  Jerome  as 
opponents.  In  Cunningham's  translation  of  Gieseler's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol.  i.  p.  218,  there  is  an  account  of  this 
controversy.     The  subject  was  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 

conflicts.  James  Macpherson  was  bora  in  Scotland  in  1738^  and  died  in 
1796,  and  was  buried  in  Wesuninster  Abbey.  He  professed  lo  have 
translated  from  the  original  Gaelic  of  Ossian,  scenes  which  occurred  in 
Scotland  in  the  third  century.  Accordin^^  to  Moore,  (vol.  i.  p.  liH),)  the 
scenes  described  in  Ossian's  poems,  so  far  as  they  have  any  historical 
foundation,  occurred  in  Ireland,  in  civil  wars,  about  the  close  of  the  third 
century.  This  historian  has  devoted  several  pages  to  prove  Macpher- 
son's  imposition  upon  the  literary  community.  "  Haa  the  aim,"  says 
Moore, ''  of  the  for^rybeen  confined  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  romance, 
viz.  to  delight  and  mterest,  any  such  grave  notice  of  its  anachronisms 
and  inconsistencies,  would  have  been  here  misplaced.  But  the  impos- 
ture of  Macpherson  was,  at  the  least,  as  much  historical  as  poetical" 
The  foimdation  of  Macpherson's  poetical  ingenuity  was  the  songs  of 
Irish  bards.  The  fatal  battle  of  Gabhra  was  one  of  the  principal  scenes 
therein  described.  On  this,  Macpherson  is  accused  oi  founding  bis 
poem  of  Temora,  (p.  121.)  Admit  them  to  be  fictions  or  forgeries,  they 
are  eminent  poetical  effusions. 
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eTil  coDsequences  of  the  All,  and  the  necessity  of  dirine  gracei 
Pelagius  and  Celestinus  denied  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  church,  and  insisted  that  there  is  no  original  sin ;  that 
man  can,  by  his  own  free  will,  choose  good  as  well  as  eril, 
and  every  one,  therefore,  can  secure  future  happiness.  This 
heresy,  though  at  one  time  widely  spread,  was  crushed  by 
the  power  of  the  church.  Pelagius  died  at  Jerusalem  in  420, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  Ireland  was 
much  celebrated  for  its  scholarship.  "  The  venerable  Bede," 
as  he  is  called,  mentions  the  learning  of  Ireland.  Bede  was 
a  native  of  England,  born  near  Durham  in  672,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  is  often  referred  to  with  respect 
and  confidence.  Many  persons,  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing, were  educated  at  the  monastic  establishments  at  Armagh, 
near  the  middle  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Ulster.  The 
original  impulse  was  probably  from  St.  Patrick.  They  were, 
however,  learned  only  in  the  church  doctrines  of  the  day,  and 
to  be  so,  must  have  been  instructed  in  Latin.  It  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  commendation  bestowed  on  several  clerical 
men  who  appeared  on  the  continent  from  this  island,  in  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  800,  and  of  Alfred  in  890,  was  founded 
in  any  thing  higher  than  the  teaching  and  studies  of  monas- 
teries. They  excelled  the  students  of  other  countries  in  theo- 
logical mysteries,  and  perhaps  in  the  art  of  disputation. 

The  work  of  Thomas  Moore  (towards  the  close  of  vol.  i.) 
notices  the  customs  and  the  manners  of  the  Irish,  which  do 
not  disclose  a  better  condition  than  then  existed  on  the  conti* 
nent.  It  might  be  expected  of  him  to  notice  the  Irish  harp, 
and  he  is  full  in  its  praise.  He  quotes  Bacon  as  saying, — 
**  The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  the  strings,  but  across 
the  strings,  and  no  harp  hath  the  sound  so  prolonged  and 
melting  as  the  Irish  harp."  And  the  following  from  Evelyn's 
journal : — "  Came  to  see  my  old  acquaintance,  and  the  most 
incomparable  player  on  the  Irish  harp,  Mr.  Clarke,  after  his 
travels.  Such  music,  before  or  since,  did  I  never  hear,  that 
instrument  being  neglected  by  its  extraordinary  difficulty ;  but, 
in  my  judgment,  far  superior  to  the  lute  itself,  or  whatever 
speaks  with  strings."  • 

In  the  year  1152,  Ireland  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Pope 
Adrian,  who  considered,  in  common  with  most  all  others  who 
filled  the  papal  chair,  that  his  empire  extended  to  every  haV 

*  Evelyn  died  in  1705. 
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itable  portion  of  the  earth.  Accordingly,  he  commissioned 
Cardinal  Paperon  to  appear  in  Ireland,  and  to  establish  there 
the  papal  authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the 
Christian  priests  that  they  would  increase  their  power  by 
admitting  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  Holy  Church  as 
their  sovereign,  in  all  spiritual  concerns  and  in  all  their  con- 
sequences. With  the  usual  forms  the  priesthood  was  recog- 
nized, and  Ireland  was  received  into  the  church  dominion, 
which  then  pervaded  all  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe.     Bish- 

-opa  and  priests  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  duly  established,  and  there  they  have  remained,  from  age 
to  age,  to  perplex  the  generations  which  have  successively 
arisen. 

About  this  time  Henry  the  Second  (in  1154)  had  ascended 
the  English  throne.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Henry  the 
First,  by  Matilda,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  race. 

'  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  Henry  Fifth,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, when  she  married  the  French  count  of  Anjou,  Henry's 
&ther.  Being  the  son  of  one  who  had  been  an  empress, 
Henry  used  to  add  to  his  name  Fitz-Empress,  Fitz  being  an 
old  French  word,  meaning  son.  Henry  aspired  to  add  Ireland 
to  his  dominions ;  but,  having  no  justifiable  cause  to  invade 
and  conquer  the  island,  he  applied  to  Pope  Adrian,  the  fourth 
of  that  name,  and  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  filled  the 
papal  throne.  Adrian,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  pleased  to 
nave  ^uch  an  application  from  so  distinguished  a  monarch,  as 
it  implied  the  right,  assumed  by  the  popes,  to  dispose,  at  their 
pleasure,  of  the  whole  earth.  On  Henry's  application,  Adrian 
issued  his  bull,  in  the  year  1 156,  and  therein  declares  that  all 
countries  "  which  have  received  the  Christian  faith,  do  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Saint  Peter  and  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church."  Wherefore  he  authorizes  Henry  to  enter  upon  Ire- 
land and  take  possession  of  it,  and  "  to  reduce  the  people  to 
obedience ; "  provided  Henry  "  reserved  and  paid,  from  each 
house  in  Ireland,  a  yearly  pension  of  one  penny  to  St.  Peter, 
and  preserved  the  rights  oi  the  churches  of  this  land  whole 
and  inviolate."  Thus,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, (as  he  called  it,)  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  Ireland,  authorizes  a  neighboring  king  to 
subdue,  by  force  of  arms,  a  whole  nation,  and  to  possess  their ' 
land,  on  condition  of  payins^  to  himself  and  his  successors  an 
annual  compensation  for  this  fitvor.  This  is  but  one  of  a 
thousand  similar  examples  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gk>spel  of 
peace  and  righteousn^ 
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It  SO  happened  that  Henry  was  too  much  engag^  in  liii 
English  and  French  dominions  to  avail  himselfl  forthwith,  of 
this  munificent  grant.  But  the  henefit  was  not  then  entirely 
lost,  as  a  state  of  things  had  occurred  in  Ireland  which  favorra 
his  interference  in  its  affairs.  There  had  long  heen  an  i&ve^ 
erate  hostility  between  two  of  the  kings  there,  named  ORoare 
and  Dermod.  Dermod  had  carried  away  the  beautiful  and 
not  unwilling  wife  of  O'Ruarc.  This,  and  other  aggressioiis, 
combined  a  powerful  force  against  Dermod,  and  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  abandon  his  kingdom  of  Leinster. 
He  had  no  hope  of  reinstating  himself  unless  he  could  obtain 
assistance  from  abroad.  He  repaired  to  Henry,  then  in 
France,  who  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Pope's  bull. 
Henry  was  so  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  and  troubles, 
that  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  this  application,  but  he  ga^e 
to  Dermod  a  letter  of  credence  addressed  to  all  his  subjects, 
notifying  them  of  his  grace  and  protection  of  king  Dermod, 
and  declaring  that  "  whosoever,  within  his  dominions,  should 
be  disposed  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  territory,  might 
be  assured  of  free  license  and  royal  favor." 

In  the  soulh  of  Wales,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Seyero, 
dwelt,  at  this  time,  Richard,  earl  of  Chepstow  and  Pembroke. 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Clare,  suriiamed  Strongbow,  from 
his  superior  strength  and  skill  in  archery.  To  him  Dermod 
applied  and  made  great  promises,  and  among  others  to  bestow 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Ava,  with  assurances  of  inheriting 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster.  Having  secured  Strongbow's  assist- 
ance, Dermod  returned  secretly  to  Ireland  to  prepare  for  his 
reception.  In  1170,  the  first  division  of  Strongbow's  forces 
arrived  near  Wexford,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Ireland,  and 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  Strongbow  arrived  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces.  In  the  few  following  months,  Strongbow  sub- 
dued the  south-east  parts  of  the  island,  extending  his  conquests 
to  Cork,  (midway  of  the  southern  shore,)  and  thence  north- 
wardly to  Limerick  on  the  Shannon,  and  thence  still  further 
north  to  the  south  boundary  of  Ulster,  and  thence  eastwardly 
to  the  sea.  By  these  conquests,  Dermod  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  of  Leinster,  arid  had  added  thereto  on  the  south,  the 
.eastern  half  of  Munster.  But  there  were,  within  these  limits, 
inany  Irish  chieftains  and  their  adherents,  who  had  submitt^ 
to  a  force  which  they  could  not  resist,  and  who  retained  tlie 
determination  to  free  themselves  from  this  new  subjection,  and 
take  ample  vengeance  whenever  the  opportunity  should  arise. 

When  Henry  heard  of  Strongbow's  conquests,  he  feared 
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that  he  might  be  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and 
that  Stxongbow  might  feel  potent  enough  to  assume  indepen- 
dence. He,  therefore,  commanded  Strongbow  to  appear  before 
him»  and  to  acknowledge  his  vassalage.  He  did  so,  and  as- 
sured Henry  that  whatsoever  conquests  he  had  made,  were 
made  in  Henry's  right  The  way  was  now  clear  for  Henry 
to  appear  in  Ireland,  and  havinc^  made  a  proper  provision  of 
force  for  this  expedition,  he  arrived  at  Waterford,  on  the  south 
eoast,  in  the  month  of  October,  1172.  He  brought  with  him 
a  formidable  army,  and  passed  unmolested  to  Dublin  by  slow 
marches,  and  witn  great  pomp  and  parade.  Many  Irish  chiefs 
who  had  not  submitted  to  Strongbow,  voluntarily  appeared 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry.  During  the  half 
year  that  Henry  spent  in  Ireland,  three  months  were  passed 
at  Dublin  in  forming  the  acquired  territory  into  counties,  in 
settling  the  aflairs  of  the  church,  in  arranging  for  the  future 
government  of  these  counties,  and  in  making  grants  of  land  to 
nis  followers;  and,  lastly,  in  establishing  a  vice-royalty,  to 
represent  the  English  sovereign.  Thus,  the  Roman  church 
was  fastened  on  Ireland,  and  a  tenure  of  English  subjects  was 
established.  But  the  old  Irish  character  remained  among  the 
natives  of  the  island,  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  From  these 
causes  have  spruog  the  mieerioe  which  have  afflicted  Ireland 
in  aJl  future  times  \  and  the  reasons  why  the  improvements 
and  civilization  which  appear  in  England  have  never  found 
their  way  to  this  beautiful  region. 

The  troubles  in  which  Henry  had  involved  himself  in  Eng- 
land, hastened  his  departure,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1 173, 
he  landed  in  Pembrokeshire  in  Wales,  not  leaving  (as  Sir 
John  Davis  says)  one  true  subject  in  Ireland  more  than  he 
found  there;  but  leaving  an  exasperated  and  vindictive  enemy, 
however  disguised  by  apparent  loyalty  and  submission. 

The  seeds  of  discord,  violence,  and  misery  had  been  pro- 
fusely sown  in  Ireland.  They  seem  to  have  partaken  of  the 
natural  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to  have  borne  abundant 
harvests.  From  the  time  that  Henry  departed,  in  1173,  to 
the  year  1509,  (a  term  of  336  years,^  when  Henry  the  Eighth 
ascended  the  English  throne,  the  history  of  this  island  com- 
prises only  a  long  train  of  afflictions  from  the  operation 
of  natural  causes.  If  any  twenty  of  these  336  years  were 
selected,  and  the  events  therein  occurring  were  detailed,  they 
would  be  the  events  of  any  other  twenty  years,  with  no  other 
Tariation  than  in  particular  places  and  agents*  The  events  in 
all  this  term,  and  in  subsequent  years,  have  l^^een  describe^ 
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with  extraordinary  patience  and  perseverance  by  several  bisto- 
rians.  4ut  this  minuteness  is  inadmissible  on  this  occasioiL 
It  is  oVily  necessary  to  show  in  what  manner  Ireland  has  been 
treate^  by  the  government  of  England — in  what  manner  Eng- 
lishman have  conducted  themselves  in  Ireland — in  what 
manner  the  Irish  people  have  conducted  themselves,  and 
herein  to  find  the  causes  of  the  present  miseries  of  this  conn- 
try.  It  will  make  the  subject  more  easily  understood  if  the 
relation  of  all  the  several  parties  who  appeared  in  these  scenes 
are  distinctly  stated. 

1.  All  the  kings  of  England,  from  Henry  the  Second  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  were  involved  either  in  rebellions,  civil  or 
foreign  wars,  or  in  controversies  with  the  pope,  besides  many 
minor  difficulties,  and  had  no  time  to  devote  to  Ireland. 

2.  The  administration  of  Irish  affairs  was  necessarily  dele- 
gated to  agents,  some  of  whom  were  violent  and  belligerent, 
and  disposed  to  force  obedience ;  others,  timid  or  weak  ;  and 
very  few  of  the  whole  number  competent  and  equal  to  the  task. 

3.  The  English  subjects  were  ever  encroaching  on  the 
Irish,  despoiling  them  of  their  lands,  and  treating  them  as  a 
conquered  people. 

4.  Grants  were  frequently  made  of  lands  in  possession  of 
die  Irish,  which  were  to  becuiiie  the  property  of  the  grantees 
as  soon  as  they  could  expel  the  Irish,  and  get  possession  ibr 
themselves. 

5.  English  subjects,  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassments 
of  their  kings,  sometimes  renounced  their  allegiance,  joined 
the  Irish,  and  assumed  their  manners,  dress,  and  habits. 

6.  The  more  recent  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  and  the 
ancient  settlers,  came  into  collision,  and  engaged  in  warfiire 
with  each  other. 

7.  The  Irish  considered  all  the  English  as  intruders  and 
usurpers,  and  either  held  all  treaties  to  be  forced,  and  of  no 
validity,  or  else  they  considered  treaties  to  be  valid  no  longer 
than  they  could  find  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  disre- 
gard them. 

8.  In  those  parts  of  the  island  which  were  not  subdued, 
the  Irish  continued  their  vindictive  wars,  which  were  fre- 
quently fomented  by  the  English,  and  often  the  English  joined 
m  those  wars,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

9.  The  Roman  church  was,  in  the  mean  time,  extendin|^ 
its  power  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitions 
people  of  the  country,  and  enriching  itself  with  the  acquisitioa 
of  lands,  donations,  and  exactions. 


10.  The  necessities  of  the  English  kinffs  compelled  them 
to  exact  supplies  from  the  church  and  the lait^,  which  it  was 
difficult  at  any  time,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  comply 
with. 

11.  The  laws  of  England  and  the  customs  of  the  native 
Irish  were  in  continual  conflict,  and,  conseauently,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  generally  nothing  else  than  the  power 
of  the  strongest. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  state  of  society  less  adapted  to  peace 
or  to  the  promotion  of  security  and  welfare,  nor  any  more 
adapted  to  promote  contentions,  violence,  and  crime. 

Among  the  events  of  these  336  years,  there  are  very  few 
which  are  worth  selecting ;  and  none  need  be  selected  but  for 
die  purpose  of  showing  how  these  discordant  elements  operat* 
«d  to  effect  the  general  wretchedness  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  was  the  appointment  <^ 
Henry  the  Second's  son  John  to  be  lord  of  Ireland.  John 
was  only  nineteen  years  old  when  his  father  sent  him,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  associates,  most  of  them  nearly  of  his  own 
age,  to  administer  the  government.  Henry  supposed  he  had 
sufficiently  guarded  against  youthful  indiscretion  by  sending 
OTer  with  his  son  an  eminent  lawyer,  Glanville,  as  his  moni- 
tor and  minister.  The  expectation  of  the  king's  son  in  Ire- 
land had  a  &vorable  eflect,  both  with  the  English  and  Irish. 
The  former  hoped  to  have  John's  aid  in  advancing  their 
objects ;  the  latter  hoped  that  restraints  would  be  put  on  Eng- 
lish usurpations.  Both  parties  were  greatly  disappointed. 
John  landed  at  Wexford  with  his  train  of  young  French 
nobility,  gaily  adorned;  and  thither  came  the  rude  rough 
Irish  chiefs,  in  their  national  cloaks  and  bushy  beards,  to  ren- 
der homage  to  the  young  prince.  They  approached  the  glit- 
tering throng,  and,  according  to  their  custom  of  reverence, 
meant  to  kiss  the  prince.  This  the  young  lordlinp  interposed 
(o  prevent,  and  turned  these  visiters  into  ridicule,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  pluck  the  beards  of  the  Irish,  and  otherwise 
insult  them.  This  was  an  unfortunate  beginning  for  the 
prince.  The  proud  chiefs  retired  indignant  and  revengeful, 
and  soon  united  their  countrymen  iir  the  design  of  making  an 
eflbrt  to  expel  the  insolent  English.  Meanwhile,  John  be- 
stowed on  his  followers  the  lands  of  the  Irish  who  still 
lamained  within  the  English  part  of  the  island,  enriched  the 
ehurch,  and  spent  the  money  mtended  to  sustain  the  soldiery. 
In  the  midst  of  his  gay  career  he  was  astonished  to  find  that 
die  Irish  were  embodied,  in  formidable  numbers,  to  take  ven» 
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geance.  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  Henry,  perceiving  dMH 
John's  admioistTation  was  adding  to  the  evils  which  he  vn» 
sent  to  remedy,  and  creating  others  which  might  be  irremedi^ 
ble,  ordered  him  to  return  to  England,  and  a  new  vicerc^ 
was  sent  to  Ireland. 

Henry  died  in  1 189,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rich- 
ard the  First,  who  died  in  1 199.  During  his  reign,  John,  lord 
'  of  Ireland,  ordered  its  affairs  without  any  interference  <m 
Richard's  part.  On  the  death  of  Richard,  John  succeeded  to 
the  English  crown,  and  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was  merged 
in  the  royal  right.  John's  eventful  and  troublesome  reign 
ended  in  1216.  Affairs,  during  his  reign,  present  only 
the  renewal  of  combinations,  sometimes  of  Irish  chie&  agaiBBl 
Irish  chieOs,  assisted  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  by  English 
subjects,  and  sometimes  combinations  of  English  and  Irisli 
against  the  authority  of  John.  The  whole  presenting  scenea 
01  perfidy,  treachery,  cruelty,  superstition,  sudden  reverses^ 
and  poignant  misery,  not  surpassed  in  any  history.  These 
troubles  induced  John  to  go  to  Ireland  in  1210.  His  presence 
was  attended  with  a  better  state  of  things.  He  found  that  the 
Irish  had  been  much  enfeebled  by  their  mutual  contentions, 
and  that  the  English,  reinforced  by  new  adventurers,  had  pen* 
etrated  to  almost  every  part  of  the  island.  Having  made  soma 
new  counties,  and  having  declared  some  new  laws,  and  taken 
measures  for  future  security,  he  returned  to  England. 

Henry  III.  was  only  nine  years  old  when  he  became  king, 
on  the  death  of  his  £sither,  John.  His  long  reign  of  fifty-six 
years,  was  full  of  troubles,  and  Ireland  had  little  of  his  atten- 
tion. Had  his  reign  been  ever  so  tranquil — had  he  been  the 
wisest  and  the  ablest  of  men — ^had  he  done  all  that  wisdom 
and  ability  could  permit,  Ireland  had  now  too  many  discordant 
and  irreconcilable  interests,  among  its  inhabitants,  to  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  order  and  peace.  Nothing  but  an  overawing 
military  power  could  have  kept  the  rapacious  and  turbulent 
English,  and  the  exasperated  and  belligerent  Irish,  in  subjec- 
tion. There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  this  long  reign  which 
varied  the  fortunes  of  Ireland.  Viceroys  appeared  in  Ireland 
in  rapid  succession,  seldom  well  selected,  and  never  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  govern.  Meanwhile,  the  church,  which 
never  slumbers  over  its  interests,  was  inserting,  slowly  and 
surely,  its  roots  on  Irish  soil ;  and  the  consequences  of  this 
indefatigable  industry  are  felt  at  the  present  day,  both  by  Eng^ 
lish  and  Irish,  in  both  islands.  Parliaments  had  often  hem 
held  in  Ireland  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  awl  conqdaiiitft 
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hstA  been  before  that  time  made,  that  the  miseries  experienced 

diere  were  portly  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  English  land 
owners  from  Ireland.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  still  a  cause 
of  complaint.  Many  proprietors  of  large  estates  pass  their 
lives  without  ever  seeing  them,  trusting  only  to  agents,  who 
have  no  interest  to  better  the  condition  of  tenants. 
•  During  the  reign  of  the  three  Edwards,  in  regular  succes- 
sion from  1272,  to  1377,  including  105  years,  the  history  of  Ire- 
land is  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  former  years,  irom  the 
same  causes.  The  English  were  incessantly  at  variance  with 
the  Irish,  who  were  ever  in  arms  in  one  part  of  the  island  or 
another.  Within  this  time  they  sought  the  aid  of  the  Scotch. 
bi  the  year  1315,  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  Robert,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  appeared  in  Ireland  with  an 
army,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Dundalk,  which  is 
on  the  East  coast/  North  of  Dublin.  He  penetrated  to  Dublin, 
and  still  further  South ;  but  after  three  years  of  severe  confiicts 
he  fell  in  battle,  bavins'  been  found  dead  with  the  dead  body 
of  his  conqueror  stretched  over  his  own.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  destroyed  each  other  in  the  conflict. 

From  1377  to  1509,  a  period  of  131  years,  ending  with  the 
accession  of  Heniy  Eighth,  there  were  eight  English  kings 
who  regarded  Ireland  as  part  of  their  dominions.  There  will 
be  occasion  to  mention  these  kings  in  the  sketches  of  England, 
and  they  are  not,  therefore,  further  noticed  here,  in  the  order  of 
succession.  These  132  years  were  a  portion  of  time  in  which 
England  was  involved  in  great  difficulties.  No  effective  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  remedy  the  troubles  which  existed  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  so  often  adverted. 

It  is  apparent,  from  this  rapid  sketch,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  destiny  of  this  unfortuate  and  beautiful  island,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  miserable  than  it  was,  from  the  inva- 
sion of  Henry  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  miser* 
ies  were  not  diminished  in  the  next  three  centuries,  and  this 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  I'he  sovereign,  always  an  alien 
to  Ireland,  governed  that  country  by  delegates,  who  were  igno« 
rant  of  the  language  spoken  by  those  who  were  to  be  govern- 
ed, and  who  did  not,  and  could  not  understand  the  laws  pre- 
scribed to  them.  The  English  possessed  nearly  the  whole  ter- 
ritory by  conquest,  or  by  grants,  made  by  an  authority  towards 
which  the  natives  maintained  an  implacable  enmity,  and  for 
rery  justifiable  reasons.  An  exasperated  and  vindictive  people 
were  intermingled  with  their  invaders,  and  those  who  were 
Dot  wholly  subdued,  as  well  as  those  who  were,  awaited  only 
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opportunities  to  revolt,  and  attempt  to  regain  tlieir  indepen^ 
deoce,  however  desperate  the  effort  The  English  proprietors 
of  Irish  estates,  rarely  saw,  and  more  rarely  dwelt  on  the 
island,  and  the  immediate  tenants  and  cultivators  were  subject- 
ed to  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  stewards  and  agents.  The 
English  sovereigns '  enforced  taxation  to  maintain  themselves 
in  wars  in  which  the  Irish  had  no  interest  The  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  enforced  their  exactions  while  they  cul- 
tivated a  superstitious  obedience  among  ignorant  communi- 
ties. These  are  among  the  elements  of  the  wretchedness 
which  was  the  lot  of  Ireland,  from  the  year  1500  to  the  present 
day.  There  have  been  abundant  fiicts  to  prove,  that  when  na- 
tive Irishmen  have  had  the  advantages  of  education,  and  have 
been  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
neighboring  island,  they  have  not  been  found  inferior.  Among 
those  who  have  contributed  to  British  renown,  whether  in  the 
cabinet,  in  parliament,  at  the  bar,  on  the  ocean,  or  in  the  field^ 
not  a  few  of  them  were  bom  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 


CHAPTER.  VII. 

SCOTLAND. 

Original  PapuUUior^—Divisums  of  Society— Matbdh — Stuari  Origif^ 
Maid  of  Norway — Succession  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  to  tke  Crovm — WdZ- 
lace— Succession  of  Kings— English  and  Scotch  Wars — Marriage  of 
Ben/ry  VIL  daughter  leith  James  IV,. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  like  the  country  itself,  is  peculiar 
and  interesting.  Very  remarkable  persons,  and  very  extraor- 
dinary events  have  been  known  in  Scotland.  This  country  is 
almost  an  island  by  itself;  and  is  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  West,  North  and  East  the  boundary  is  the 
ocean:  on  the  South,  it  bounds  on  England.  Its  position  on 
the  globe  is  for  to  the  North;  the  Southern  extremity  being  in 
64^  45'  N.  lat,  and  its  Northern  one  in  68*'  40'.  Its  great- 
est length  from  North  to  South  is  about  280  miles ;  its  breadth 
very  various,  between  50  and  130  miles.  Its  square  miles  are 
about  30,000.  Geographers  divide  the  surfiice  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts ;  the  Northwestern  part  they  call  the  hiffhland^ 
tbe  Southeastern  the  lowlands.    The  higUaads  are  triUy  such. 
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having  many  ranges  of  niountains  between  3  and  4000  feet 
high,  and  some  still  higher.  Between  these  ranges,  in  deep 
and  narrow  vallies,  are  extensive  fresh  water  lakes.  Most  of 
these  highlands  are  barren  and  desolate,  and  form  a  dreary 
country ;  a  very  fit  habitation  for  the  imaginary  agents,  which 
make  a  striking  figure  in  the  old  Scottish  legends.  The  low- 
lands of  Scotland  are  Southeast  of  a  line  running  about  mid- 
way from  Southwest  to  Northeast.  Parts  of  these  lowlands 
are  described  as  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  would  be  so  consider- 
ed anywhere,  if  the  poetical  descriptions  of  natives  were  fully 
credited.  The  historical  events  of  Scotland  have  occurred, 
with  few  exceptions,  on  the  Southeastern  side,  or  in  the  low- 
lands, and  often  very  near  the  separating  line  between  the  high 
and  lowlands,  and  along  the  South  border,  adjoining  England. 
On  this  border  an  almost  incessant  warfare  was  carried  on, 
from  a  time  when'  historical  records  begun,  to  1603,  when  Scot- 
land and  England  were  united. 

Scotland  was,  probably,  peopled,  as  all  the  West  of  Europe 
must  have  been,  by  some  portion  of  the  Celtic  race.  It  is  from 
the  Romans  that  the  first  knowledge  is  derived.  When  Csesar 
possessed  himself  of  the  South  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland 
IS  spoken  of  as  being  held  by  tribes  of  diflferent  names,  but 
who  had  the  general  name  of  Caledonians.  The  most  known 
of  these  tribes  were  those  whom  the  Romans  called  the  Picis^ 
who  oflen  met  the  Romans  as  formidable  enemies,  having  their 
bodies  painted ^ — whence  the  name.  These  ancient  Caledoni- 
ans on  the  extreme  West  of  the  Roman  Empire,  have  the 
SToud  distinction  which  belongs  only  to  them,  and  to  the  bor- 
erers  on  the  extreme  East  of  the  Empire,  the  Parthians,  that 
they  had  never  been  numbered  among  the  conquered.  In  the 
four  centuries  and  an  half  that  the  Romans  held  England,  there 
were  very  able  generals,  and  numerous  armies  employed 
against  the  Caledonians ;  and  within  those  years  no  less  than 
six  Roman  Emperors  were  personally  present,  and  engaged  in 
this  warfare.  Down  to  the  present  day,  there  are  remnants 
along  the  borders  of  Scotland  and  England,  of  fortresses  and 
walls,  erected,  not  by  the  Caledonians  to  keep  the  Romans  out, 
but  by  the  Romans  to  prevent  the  coming  of  the  Caledonians. 
This  unquestionable  fact  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island  was  originally  held  by  a  powerful  and 
warlike  race,  whoever  they  may  have  been. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  Empire  was 
fiilling  into  ruins,  and  the  island  of  Great  Britain  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Romans  about  the  year  446.    About  half  a  cen* 
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tury  afonrards  (m  503)  an  iDvasioA  of  the  Soutkwest  put  o[ 
Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  Ireland.  The  invaden 
were  called  Scots,  from  an  Irish  term,  which  means  waadei^ 
018 ;  and  thence,  probably,  came  the  name  of  this  people.  Aftei 
a  struggle  of  350  years,  the  Scots  became  masters,  and  ga^ 
their  name  to  the  country,  and  united  the  whole  under  oot 
monarch.  From  this  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  ceor 
tury,  the  country  is  csalled  Scotland,  and  its  inhabitants  Scota 
Thence  to  the  year  1000,  that  is,  150  years,  if  there  were  any 
historical  records  which  could  be  relied  on,  they  could  disclose 
no  other  facts  than  such  as  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  about  the  same  time.  From  the  condi- 
tion of  society,  there  must  have  been  wars  between  clans,  re* 
hellions  against  the  sovereign,  and  crimes,  punishment  and  yeii' 
geance;  in  short,  the  usual  action  of  men  in  like  circuub 
stances :  there  are  some  peculiarities,  however,  to  be  noticed : 
1.  The  nature  of  the  country  favored  the  independence  which 
the  Scottish  Lords  assumed.  Their  strongholds  were  easily 
defended  in  the  mountains.  2.  There  was  a  practice  anu>Dg 
these  Lords  to  enter  into  covenants  or  mutual  alliance  to  carry 
on  wars  offensive  and  defensive.  3.  The  number  of  Lonu 
^ere  remarkably  few,  and  as  they  held  nearly  the  whole  coaib> 
try  in  Lordships,  the  dependants  on  each  Lord  were  numex- 
•U8»  The  chiel^  his  subordinates  and  followers,  constituted 
the  Scottish  clans,  each  one  having  its  own  &mily  naociA 
These  are  peculiarities  which  enter  into  the  historical  details 
of  Scotland.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  year  1000,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  a  rude,  hardy  people,  ^miliar 
with  war,  and  subjected  to  the  command  of  nobles ;  and  over 
th^  whole  a  king,  who  was  little  more  than  the  first  among  his 
equals.  Flocks,  herds,  horses,  they  had ;  some  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  also ;  perhaps  some  commerce  with  the  North  of 
the  European  continent.  Scotland  is  distant  from  Norway 
about  350  miles. 

Malcom  II.  was  king  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1003.  At  this 
time  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations,  infested  the  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  Scotland  had  its  full  share  of  invasion.  Tiie 
successor  of  Malcom  was  Duncan,  his  grandson,  who  is  indebl- 
ed  to  Shakspeare  for  a  lasting  fame.  This  is  the  person  whooi 
Bifacbeth  slew,  and  then  usurped  the  throne.  How  near  the 
immortal  poet  pursued  the  truth  of  history,  in  his  unequalled 
drama,  is  very  uncertain,  and  equally  unimportant.  His  merit 
IS  found  in  showing  how  human  nature  might  have  eonducte4 
it$d£,  if  there  h^d  been  such  persons  andsuQh  scenssi|sbeii|^ 


agineft.  It  is  easy  to  beiievB,  from  the  cbaracter  of  the  affe, 
that  the  amhitious  Thane,  or  Lord  Macbeth,  aspired  to  the 
Crown,  and  removed  the  man  who  wore  it  oat  of  the  way,  and 
from  the  world,  if  that  were  necesaary  to  his  purpose.  For  the 
details  of  Macbeth's  agency,  and  of  those  who  conspired  with 
him,  the  reading  community  are  indebted  to  the  poet's  imagina* 
tion.  Macduff,  and  a  son  of  Malcom,  who  met  in  England  as 
fbgittves  from  Scotland,  with  the  aid  of  an  army  furnished  by 
the  English  King,  Edward  the  confessor,  overcame  and  slew 
Macbeth,  and  this  Malcom  became  King  in  1057 — the  third  of 
that  name- 

The  royal  name  of  Stuart,  so  familiar  in  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish history,  was  first  known  in  the  reign  of  this  King.  Walter, 
the  grandson  of  Banc  ho,  having  rendered  essential  service  in 
suppressing  a  rebellion,  was  made  Lord  Steward  of  Scotland, 
a  great  and  hereditary  dignity.  This  was  about  the  year  1060* 
It  was  not  until  1371  that  a  descendant  from  this  person  came 
to  the  throne,  at  which  time  this  name  of  dignity  had  become  a 
family  name,  Stuart.  A  person  called  Grautier  Stuart  had  mar- 
tied  Margerie,  the  daughter  of  king  Robert  I.  The  son  of 
this  Margerie  was  king  under  the  name  of  Robert  II.  From 
this  person  the  Royal  race  of  Stuart,  first  in  Scotland,  and  then 
in  England,  is  descended. 

Malcom  III.  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  prinee 
Edgar  Etheling,  while  in  England,  and  when  William  the 
Conqueror  made  it  perilous  for  any  Saxon  prince  to  remain 
in  his  dominions,  Edgar  and  his  sister  sought  an  asylum  im 
Scotland,  and  his  sister  became  the  Queen  of  Malcom.  This 
king  died  in  1093.  During  the  next  two  hundred  years,  that 
is,  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  third,  in  1286,  there  is  very 
little  worth  mentioning  in  Scottish  history.  All  that  is  impor- 
tant might  be  arranged  under  these  heads: — 1.  The  wars  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  English.  2.  The  internal  commotions  or 
civil  wars  between  kings  and  nobles.  3.  The  unsuccessful  al> 
tempts  of  the  Roman  Church  to  subject  Scotland,  as  it  had 
done  most  of  the  Christinn  world,  to  its  own  absolute  domino 
ion. 

Alexander  III.  and  Edward  I.  of  England,  were  contempo- 
•raries  about  1280.  They  had  frequent  trials  of  strength  in 
arms  with  various  success.  The  day  of  peace  and  friendship 
at  length  came  in  an  agreement  to  unite  the  prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  Edward  L,  with  Margaret,  the  grand  daughter  of  AieJE- 
ander,  who  was  to  be  heiress  of  the  Scottish  throne,  in  right  of 
her  mother,  Alexander's  daughter,  ^ho  had  married  Eric, 
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king  of  Norway.  The  youDff  heireto  was  called  the  Maid  of 
Norway.  She  became  entitled  to  the  crown  on  the  deatk  d 
her  grand&ther,  in  1286,  but  did  not  leave  Norway  till  1294 
The  princess  (from  sickness)  died  on  her  passage,  at  or 
near  the  Orkney  Isles.  However  insignificant  this  event 
may  seem,  it  is  probable  that  it  had  a  most  enduring  and 
unfortunate  efiect  on  the  peace  and  wel&re  of  Scotland  and 
England.  If  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  united  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  or  in  1307,  as  they  would  have  been  if 
the  Maid  of  Norway  had  lived,  the  history  of  England  and  of 
Scotland  would  have  run  in  very  difierent  channels  from  thai 
time  to  this.  It  is  very  probable  that  no  such  person  as  Eliza- 
beth would  have  worn  the  English  crown  ;  and  that  the  Scol* 
tish  crown  would  not  have  been  torn  from  the  head  of  Mary,  and 
that  head  consigned  to  the  block,  by  the  relentless  Elizal>eth. 
•  The  afflictive  consequences  of  this  young  Clueen's  death ' 
were  immediately  felt.  The  Scottish  crown  appears  to  have 
been  inheritable,  though  not  limited,  clearly,  to  the  first-bom. 
The  young  dueen  was  the  last  of  the  descendants  from  her 
ancestor  king  William,  who  died  just  80  years  before  her,  in 
1214.  To  find  an  heir  to  the  throne  it  was  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  brother  of  William,  who  was  David,  Earl  of 
Huntington,  and  to  trace  the  descent  from  him.  This  East 
had  three  daoghters.  1.  Margaret,  who  married  Allen,  Lord 
of  Galloway,  and  had  a  daughter  Dervigilda,  who  married 
John  Baliol.  Of  this  marriage  there  was  living,  in  1294,  a 
son,  John  Baliol,  who  claimed  the  crown.  2.  Isabella,  (see* 
ond  daughter  of  the  Earl,)  who  married  Robert  Bruce.  Of 
this  marriage  there  was  living,  in  1294,  a  son,  Robert  Bmce^ 
who  claimed  the  crown.  3.  Adama,  who  married  Lord  Hast- 
ings. Of  this  marriage  there  was  living,  in  1294,  a  son,  Johxk 
Hastings,  who  considered  the  kingdom  to  belong  equally  to 
himself  and  his  two  cousins.  These  competitors  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  Edward  I.,  of  England,  who  awarded 
the  crown  to  John  Baliol.  Historians  say  that  his  motive  was 
entirely  selfish,  and  that  the  selection  of  Baliol  was  made,  be- 
cause he  would  be  most  easily  managed  by  Edward,  for  his 
own  purposes.  From  the  time  that  Baliol  assumed  the  crown, 
until  1371,  (75  ^ears,)  Scotland  was  harassed  by  civil  wars  of 
the  knost  vindictive  character,  carried  on  by  the  parties  of  Ba- 
liol and  Bruce,  assisted,  on  the  one  side  or  the  otLer,  by  the 
English.  In  1306  Robert  Bruce  became  king,  and  held  the 
throne  till  1329.  His  succesaor,  David,  the  second  of  the 
Braces,  had  to  yield  the  crown  to  Edward  Baliol,  the  aon  of 
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Mm,  in  1383.  At  die  «Ad  of  ten  yean  Di^id  had  eradled 
£dward,  aad  was  again  kinff,  and  ao  continued  till  his  deatli* 
in  1371.     Thus  the  Braces  became  the  royal  race. 

These  75  years  are  an  exceedingly  interesting  portion  of  Scot* 
tish  history.  It  was  in  the  conflicts  of  these  years  that  the  no- 
ble William  Wallace  appeared.  This  "  greateat  hero,  and  no- 
blest patriot  of  any  age,"  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was  betray, 
ed  into  the  power  of  the  English,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  HiU, 
London,  the  23d  of  August,  1305.  There  is  a  well  written 
feovel,  called  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  of  which  William  -Wallace 
k  the  hero.  In  the  year  1298,  July  22d,  was  fought  the 
saoumful  battle  of  Falkirk,  where  Wallace  would  haye  tri- 
imiphed  if  his  associates  had  conducted  like  himseUl  There 
is  a  poem  on  this  battle  by  Anna  Seward.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1314,  the  Scotch  well  avenged  upon  the  English  the 
death  of  Wallace,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  30,000 
Scots,  under  Brace,  completely  vanquished  the  English  army 
of  100,000. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  even  the  mention  of  the  several  bat* 
ties  which  were  fought  in  this  contest  between  the  Bruces  and 
the  Baliols.  The  whole  territory,  on  both  sides  the  border, 
ttfid  thence  northwardly  to  the  river  Forth ;  and  up  the  vdiey, 
northwestwardly,  to  the  highlands,  has  been  again  and  again 
saturated  with  the  best  blood  of  the  Scotch  and  English.  The 
liver  Forth  rises  near  the  lake  Ben  Lomond,  and  rans  east* 
wardly  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  which  empties  into  the  North 
sea.  Edinburgh  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith,  end  about 
two  miles  from  it.  Within  50  miles,  northwestwardly  from 
that  city,  and  in  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Forth  runs, 
aie  some  memorable  places ;  Linlithgow,  the  ancient  castle  of 
Sterling,  the  battle*ground  of  Falkirk  and  Bannockburn.  The 
river  Tweed,  which  divides  Scotland  and  England,  is  about  oO 
auiles  south  oi  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

The  first  kin^  of  the  name  of  Bruce.  Robert  I.,  bad  a 
daughter  Margerte,  who  married,  as  before  mentioned,  Qautier 
Stuart;  and  of  this  marriage  the  son  Robert  II.  became  king 
m  1371,  and  died  in  139a  This  Robert  the  second  united  the 
ftonilies  of  Bruce  and  Stuart  as  the  reigning  Royal  House. 
From  the  death  of  Robert  II.  (1390)  till  Scotland  and  England 
came  under  the  dominion  of  James  Vl.  of  Scotland,  (who  was 
James  I.  of  England)  is  a  space  of  213  years,  ending  in 
1603.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  state  the  succession  of  the 
Scottish  Stuarts,  and  then  to  notice  such  events  as  should  be 
in  these  213  years. 
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%Roben  IIL,  »on  of  Robert  IL,  crowned  1390,  died  1406, 
James  L,  son  of  Robert  III.,  crowned  1406,  aflsasaixiated 

1437. 

James  IL,  son  of  James  I.,  crowned  1437,  killed  1460. 

James  III.,  son  of  James  II.,  crowned  1460,  killed  1488. 

James  IV.,  son  of  James  III.,  crowned  1488,  killed  1513. 
•    This  person  married  Margeret,  the  daujp^hter  of  Henry  TIL, 
of  England,  in  right  of  whom  the  Stuart  &mily  of  Scotland  as: 
cended  the  English  throne. 

Jame»  V.,  son  of  James  IV.,  crowned  1513,  died  1542.  This 
person  married  a  French  princess,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Mary  Stuart,  who  succeeded  to  the  Scotch  throne  on  her  &ther*8 
death.  Maxy  abdicated  the  throne  in  1567,  and  her  son,  James 
VI.,  (by  Henry  Stnart,  called  Lord  Darnley,)  became  king 
while  an  in&nt.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  in 
1603,  James  became  king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  James  L 

It  is  repugnant  to  common  sense,  that  a  particular  £unily 
should  have  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  right  to  govern  a 
whole  nation.  Yet  this  is  the  mode  of  government  to  which 
most  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  submitted.  Hence  the  immedi- 
ate successor  of  an  able  and  virtuous  king  may  be  the  feebleet 
and  most  unworthy  among  millions,  and  may  be  even  an  ia- 
&nt,  and  that  infant  a  female.  The  evils  incident  to  this  kin4 
•f  succession  are  among  the  most  sorrowful  pages  of  history. 
If  there  should  be  a  sovereign,  in  his  own  right,  by  the  mer» 
accident  of  birth,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  soyereign 
has  the  power  and  the  will  so  to  govern  his>  subjects,  as  to  se* 
cure  to  tnem  peace  and  happiness,  and  thereby  entitle  himself 
to  obedience  and  support  But  this  ground-work  of  power  on 
the  one  side,  and  submission  on  the  other,  disappears  when 
the  sovereign  is  too  young,  or  too  feeble  to  have  any  will  of  his 
own. 

The  historian,  Robertson,  (speaking  of  his  own  country,) 
says, — *'  Never  was  any  race  of  monarchs  so  unfonunate  as  the 
Scottish.  Of  six  successive  princes,  from  Robert  III.  to  James 
VI.,  not  one  died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  minorities,  during 
that  time,  were  longer  and  more  frequent  than  ever  happened 
in  any  other  kingdom.  From  Robert  Bruce  (1306)  to  James 
YL,  (1567)  we  reckon  ten  princes;  seven  of  these  were  called 
to  the  throne  while  they  were  minors,  and  almost  in£sints." 

"  The  object  of.  all  rulers,  whether  elected  or  hereditary,  cer- 
tainly should  be  to  secure  the  country  and  people  from  invasion 
by  foreign  enemies :  to  cause  justice  to  be  administered ;  and 
to  enable  every  individual,  under  the  protection  of  righteous 
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laws  and  just  magistrates,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life. 
Whether  these  rational  purposes  of  civil  government  can  be 
obtained  or  not,  depends  on  the  ability  of  rulers  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  people  to  be  ruled.  No  people  ever  had  worse 
rulers,  and  no  people  were  ever  worse  fitted  to  be  ruled,  than 
those  of  Scotland  from  1806  to  1567.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose  to  show  how  such  a  state  of  things  was 
peculiar  to  Scotland. 

The  manner  in  which  the  princes  of  Scotland  came  to  their 
deaths,  (as  Robertson  says,)  shows  a  rebelb'ous  and  turbulent 
state  of  society.  While  the  chief  person  (by  whatever  name 
called)  of  many  warlike  tribes  or  clans,  could  lead  them 
against  a  common  enemy,  he  was  likely  to  be  confided  in  and 
respected.  When  there  was  no  such  object  of  employment, 
these  tribes  or  clans  must  have  employed  themselves  against 
each  other  and  against  their  sovereign :  against  each  other, 
from  motives  of  rivalry  and  jealousy ;  against  the  sovereign, 
in  resisting  his  attempts  to  control  and  govern.  The  history 
of  Scotland  is  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  internal  confiicts 
and  external  wars.  During  the  whole  lapse  of  years  from 
Robert  III.  to  James  YL,  the  successive  kings  of  England 
were  jealous  of  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  always  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  its  internal  commotions  to  subdue  the  coun- 
try, or  aid  its  inhabitants  to  weaken  and  destroy  each  odier. 
The  cessation  of  war  on  the  bordeis  occurred  only  when  the 
English  kings  were  too  much  engrossed  by  wars  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  by  cifil  wars  or  rebellions,  to  let  Scotland  alone. 
From  such  causes,  the  Scottish  nation  had  made  less  advances 
from  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  dark  ages  than  the 
French  or  Ens^lish. 

The  great  lords  of  Scotland  were  absolute  sovereigns  in 
their  own  territories.  They  made  laws  and  caused  them  to 
be  executed,  without  regard  to  the  king  or  national  govern- 
ment ;  and  were  ever  ready  to  maintain  what  they  considered 
to  be  their  rights,  by  the  sword.  It  w&i  one  ^eat  object  with 
the  Scottish  kings  to  extend  the  laws  of  parliament  over  the 
nobles,  and  to  establish  courts  of  justice  to  which  the  nobles 
might  be  compelled  to  submit.  Though  James  I.  took  the 
first  measures  towards  establishing  such  courts,  it  was  not 
until  die  reign  of  James  V.  that  the  courts  were  fully  organ* 
ized  and  in  action,  about  lS40. 

Henry  VII.  of  England  succeeded  in  establishing  a  friendly 
relation  between  himself  and  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  by  be- 
stowing his  oldest  daughter,  Margaret,  in  marriage.    Henry 
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edndfieted  his  daughter,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  throogh 
Northamptoiiafaire,  on  her  way  to  Scotland.  Jamea  came  to 
the  borders  of  his  kingdom  to  receire  his  intended  bride, 
accompanied  by  a  nnmeroas  train  of  Scottish  nobles.  James 
conducted  the  English  princess  into  Edinburgh,  seated  behind 
himself  on  the  same  horse,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised 
aft  the  chapel  of  Holjrrood  house,  in  the  year  1504. 

This  &mily  alliance  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  peace 
bietween  the  two  countries.  Scotland  had  long  been  in  a  alate 
of  very  friendly  relation  with  France.  When  Henry  YilL 
of  England  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  Louis  Xil.  of  France^ 
and  actually  invaded  that  country,  Louis  called  on  James  to 
aid  his  cause  by  invading  England*  This  call  was  enforced 
by  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  Ctueen  of  Louis,  whose  champioii, 
in  the  courts  of  chivalry,  James  had  assumed  to  be.  A  cause 
of  war  and  invasion  was  easily  found  in  these  days.  A  Scotehr 
man,  who  had  conducted  a  vessel  to  Portugal,  had  been  so  treated 
there,  and  dispossessed  of  his  property,  as  to  obtain  an  authority 
from  his  sovereign,  James,  to  go  to  sea  armed,  and  make  reprv 
sal  on  any  Portuguese  subjects,  and  satisfy  himself.  This 
fieotchman  so  conducted  himself  in  the  English  channel  as  to 
he  considered  a  jHrate,  and  was  carried  into  England  mat 
handed.  James  afiected  to  reffard  this  act  as  a  sufficient  Justin 
fioation  for  invading  England,  Henry  TIIL  being  then  ei^ 
gaffed  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  France.  James  lY.  appeafS 
to  have  considers  the  invasion  more  as  an  excursion  for  mili- 
tary exercise  than  as  an  affitir  of  serious  war.  Having  hnd 
the  good  fortune  to  be  more  generally  esteemed  and  reepeeled 
by  his  nobles  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  attendedt 
on  this  occasion,  by  many  ancf  the  highest  in  his  kingdona. 
An  English  force,  hastily  gathered,  with  about  five  thousand 
men  sent  from  France  by  Henry,  met  James  at  Fi&wden  fieid^ 
just  on  the  borders,  and  not  for  from  Berwick  on  the  Tweed* 
Here  was  fought,  in  the  year  1513,  a  battle  of  mournful  and 
disastrous  result  to  the  Scotch,  and  with  little  loss  to  the  Eng^ 
y^.  By  some  unaccountable  negligence  on  the  one  side,  and 
mere  good  fortune  on  the  other,  James,  and  all  the  chief  nobles 
of  Scotland  perished,  while  hardly  one  person  of  any  distiiie* 
tion  fell  on  tne  side  of  the  English.  By  this  event,  James  Y., 
then  less  than  two  years  of  age,  became  kin^  of  Scotlaikd. 
The  marriage  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  with  Margaret, 
Ae  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  England,  was  the  cause  of 
that  B^ous  and  complicated  misfortune,  the  placing  the  Stuevt 
iunily  on  the  English  throne. 


We  have  come  d6wiK  to  a  period  in  Scottish  history  withiii 
three  centuries  of  the  present  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  his- 
torical records,  so  far,  afford  very  little  information  of  the 
interior  state  of  Scotland.  Whateyer  the  just  claims  of  the 
Scotch  nation  may  be,  at  this  day,  to  literary  and  scientific 
distinction,  (and  these  are  not  now  second  to  the  claims  of  any 
other  nation,)  they  had  few  such  claims  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Scotch,  though  surrounded  by  ocean,  had  not  made 
mnch  figure  as  a  commercial  or  naval  people.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  extensively  a  manu&cturing  peopl&  In 
Macpherson's  first  volume  on  Commerce,  there  are  several 
notices  of  the  Scots  as  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  and 
in  commerce,  but  not  a  valuable  one  on  their  part.  Their 
country  is  not  adapted  to  profitable  agriculture,  generally. 
More  than  one  half  of  it  is  unfit  for  any  cultivation,  and  larffe 
portions  of  it  are  barren  and  desolate.  These  facts  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  great  lords  of  Scotland  lived  in  their  spa- 
cious and  fortified  enclosures,  in  a  rude  grandeur,  with  numer- 
ous dependants,  and  as  separate  and  independent  families.  It 
is  probable  that  harmony  and  subordination  were  preserved  in 
these  families  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  laird  or  chie( 
«ole  proprietor  of  the  whole  territory  over  which  he  ruled ; 
and  also  by  the  fear  which  each  fiunily  entertained  of  the 
enmity  and  power  of  other  fiimilies.  This  was  a  state  of 
society  well  adapted  to  bring  out  and  to  invigorate  certain  he* 
roical  virtues,  and  to  give  illustrious  names  to  some  individu- 
als. Hardihood,  courage,  magnanimity,  are  well  known  to 
Jiaye  been  qualities  of  Scottish  chie&,  from  the  ballads  and 
popular  songs  of  the  country.*  But,  side  by  side  with  these 
qualities,  must  be  placed  the  thirst  for  dominion,  revenge,  and 
unrelenting  hold  on  ancient  enmities,  from  sire  to  son.  These 
are  indications  of  qualities,  out  of  which  fine  national  traits 
may  be  wrought.  Probably  the  modem  Scots  may  not  fear 
comparison  with  any  people. 

We  most  leave  these  sketches  of  the  Scots  here,  at  the  time 
when  James  V.  came  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  1613,  he  being 
then  only  eighteen  months  old.  This  person  was  the  fioher 
<tf  Mary  Stuart,  known  in  history  as  Mary,  Clneen  of  Seota 

*  Out  of  these  ballade  or  what  he  assumed  to  be  such,  MaepherMA 
made  np  his  celebratea  work,  called  "Ossian*s  Poems.'*'  Thomas 
Moore,  m  his  History  of  Ireland,  (as  has  been  noticed  ia  skeidies  of 
that  ooimtiy,)  has  demcmstrated  that  Mac^enson  is  inddMed  to  Jrisl 
tods  for  his  reaown.  and  that  he  is  chaigcahie  with  a  designed  imposition 
an  the  literary  world. 

6* 
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Notices  of  lier  fiitber,  of  hentU,  and  of  hor  md  Jwbbo^  cm» 
wtthin  the  next  intended  division.  Tbe  personal  mod  bi0l6^ 
ieal  &cts  of  these  three  individuals  are  so  interwoven  wiik 
English  history,  and  especially  with  English  events  whOe 
Elisabeth  was  the  English  sovereign,  that  it  will  be  man 
intelligible  as  well  as  convenient,  to  treat  of  them  in  ooticos  d 
England.  From  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  the  sovereigii 
of  Scotland  and  of  England  has  always  been  the  aame  peraea. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

SAXONS — ENGLAND. 

Oesar's  Conquest  of  England— Roman  Dominion— 4ke  Saxons, 

Enolanp  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  English  channel, 
which  is  between  it  and  France ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gknnan 
ocean ;  on  the  north  by  Scotland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway ;  on 
die  west  by  the  Irish  sea  and  St  George's  channel.  The 
greatest  length  of  England  is  about  400  miles  from  north  to 
south,  between  49*  58'  and  55**  45'  north  latitude.  The  greatest 
breadth  is  in  the  south  part,  280  miles,  while  in  the  north,  the 
narrowest  p&rt  is  less  than  100.  The  eastern  parts  are  gene- 
rally level :  along  the  western  side  of  England  are  hills,  some 
of  which  are  called  mountains,  and  between  these  his^h  landa 
and  the  salt  water  on  the  east,  are  territories  of  varied  sur&ce; 
The  principal  rivers,  with  two  exceptions,  the  Severn  and  the 
Mersey,  flow  from  west  to  east.  England  is  most  &vorably  sita- 
ated  for  commerce  and  maritime  power,  and  has,  within  itself 
abundant  riches  in  minerals ;  but  far  more  important  riches  in 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  its  social 
and  political  relations.  As  this  is  emphatically  the  land  of 
American  ancestry,  a  more  comprehensive  notice  is  required 
in  these  sketches  than  of  any  other  country — ^beginning  with 
the  Saxons,  the  common  ancestors  of  the  English  and  Ameri* 
cans. 

The  following  compilation  on  the  Saxons  is  made  from  the 
elaborate,  apcurata,  and  extensive  research  of  Sharon  Turner, 
a  gentleman  bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  who  has 
browed  on  his  countrymen  other  valuable  works  on  Enr* 
land.    He  is  still  living.    Americans,  as  well  as  the  English, 
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mev  be-jiudy  proud  of  their  Saxon  progeaitors*  Their  social 
aaa  political  principles  are  alike  respected  in  both  nations, 
and  both  of  them  speak  a  language  which  is  undoubtedly 
of  Saxon  origin.  Notwithstanding  the  intermixture,  first  of 
Danish,  and  then  of  Norman  laws,  custom,  and  language^ 
happily,  the  Saxon  has  finally  prevailed  over  them,  and  they 
are  now  hardly  discernible.  The  best  informed  historians, 
and  Sir  James  Mcintosh  among  others,  consider  the  Saxons  to 
have  been  the  founders  of  English  liberty,  and  as  such  enti- 
tled to  respect  and  gratitude.  They  are  equally  entitled  to 
like  sentiments  from  all  who  claim  to  be  of  English  descent : 
nor  from  these  only,  but  from  all  American  citizens,  as  all 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  Saxon  freedom,  modified  and  improved 
under  republican  institutions. 

The  name  of  Britain  was  given  to  the  island  by  the  Romans. 
Brit  was  said  to  mean  parti-colored,  from  the  custom  of  paint- 
ing the  body.  Other  derivations  are  also  given.  The  Ro* 
mans  called  it  Britannia  major,  and  a  part  of  the  opposite 
French  coast  (Brittany)  Britannia  minor.  Pliny,  in  his  natu- 
lal  history,  says,  (1.  iv.  c.  16,)  that  the  island  was  formerly 
called  Albion*  The  name  Albion  (perhaps  from  the  whUe 
cliffi)  was  of  Latin  origin.  England  is  derived  from  one 
of  the  Saxon  races,  the  Angles,  who  came  from  the  north. 

CflBsar  undertook  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  the  year  62 
6.  C.  It  was  than  possessed  by  a  people  of  Kimmerian  ori- 
gin, (Turner  says,)  but  called  Celts.  They  had  Druids  for 
their  religious  teachers,  and  bards  for  poetical  historians.  The 
Romans  finally  conquered  what  is  now  England,  and  held  it 
as  a  Roman  province  about  five  hundred  years.  The  emperor 
Vespasian  was  in  England  and  appointed  Agricola  to  the 
command  there,  who,  about  the  year  79,  defended  the  northern 
frontier  by  a  chain  of  posts  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of 
Clyde.  In  120,  the  emperor  Adrian  repaired  and  strength*, 
eoed  the  fortifications  of  Agricola,  and  erected  a  second  wall 
from  Solway  Frith  to  the  north  of  the  Tyne,  of  which  there 
are  some  remains.  In  138  another  wall  was  erected,  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus,  along  the  northern  frontier.  The  Romans 
were  unable  to  subdue  the  mountainous  regiops  of  Wales* 
Thither  many  Britons  retired  from  Roman  dominion,  and 
there  preserved,  from  generation  to  generation,  their  implaca- 
ble enmity  to  the  Romans.  They  preserved,  too,  their  national 
language  and  customs,  which  still  appear  among  them,  chang* 
ed  as  they  may  have  been  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

About  the  l>eginniog  of  the  sixth  sentory,  a  person  appeared 
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in  the  Welsh  mountains  by  the  name  of  King  Arthor.  The 
bards  made  him  a  subject  of  song  and  £ible,  which  nothing 
ever  said  or  done  by  him  or  any  other  man,  could  warrant 
His  imaginary  achievements  have  descended  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  said  that  the  round  table  of  King  Arthur's  twenty- 
four  knights  is  still  shown  at  or  near  Winchester,  in  England, 
though  no  well-informed  person  believes  that  Arthur  ever  saw 
his  knights  (if  he  had  any)  around  this  table,  or  ever  saw  this 
table  itself.  The  whole  truth  about  this  personage  probably 
is,  (as  Turner  says,)  that  he  was  a  bold  and  powerful  warrior, 
partaking  eminently  in  the  rude  qualities  which  gave  celebrity 
from  the  successful  use  of  arms.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  South  Wales,  about  the  year  501,  and  to  havo 
died  in  542.  His  remains  were  discovered  at  Glastenbury, 
twenty  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Bath,  in  1189.  Monk- 
ish traditions  pointed  out  the  place  of  burial.  At  the  abbey 
there,  between  two  stone  pillars,  seven  feet  below  the  sur&cc^ 
a  leaden  cross  was  found,  under  a  stone ;  nine  feet  below  the 
stone  an  oaken  coffin  was  found,  containing  the  remains  of 
Arthur.  A  Latin  inscription  showed  this  to  be  Arthur'a 
grave. 

The  falling  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  caused  Britain  to  be  abandoned  between 
the  years  4 10  and  446.  In  the  five  centuries  which  elapsed 
under  Roman  dominion,  laws,  customs,  arts,  sciences  had 
been  introduced,  and  there  was  such  refinement  and  such  de- 
basement as  would  arise  from  Roman  examples.  The  power 
of  the  conquerors  was  maintained  by  the  presence  of  Romaa 
legions,  and  these  the  Britons  were  compelled  to  support 
Burthensome  as  they  held  this  imposition  to  be,  the  legions 
were  hardly  gone  before  their  utility  was  discerned,  as  the 
only  defence  and  security  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Britons  in  the  north.  Their  humiliation  is  found  in  the 
prayer  transmitted  to  the  Roman  general,  .^tius,  in  Gaul,  to 
come  to  their  relief: — "  The  barbarians  chase  us  into  the  sea ; 
the  sea  throws  us  back  on  the  barbarians:  we  have  only  the 
hard  choice  left  us  of  perishing  by  the  sword  or  by  the 
waves."  (Hume,  chap,  i.)  The  Etomans  were  too  mnch 
engaged  in  defending  themselves  from  the  Franks,  who  were 
eoming  upon  them  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  attend  to  anj 
people's  safety  but  their  own.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  had  become  corrupt  and 
oppressive  to  an  extent,  which  would  have  made  their  presence 
hardly  less  tolerable  than  either  of  the  evils  of  which  the  Brit- 
ons complained. 


The  Britons  were  thus  driven  to  the  neceaeity  of  asking  aid 
fff<Hii  the  Saxons,  and  this  event  introduced  a  long  train  of  con* 
sequences  in  which  every  one,  who  speaks  the  English  Ian* 
Mage^  as  his  native  tongxie,  is  directly  interested.  It  is  as  dif* 
ncttlt  as  unnecessary  to  settle  whether  the  people  who  dwelt 
around  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  thence  northwardly  and 
eoslwardly,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  of  the  ancient 
Kjemmerian  stock,  or  whether  they  were  of  the  supposed  Qoth* 
ic  stock,  that,  at  some  unknown  time,  had  followed  the  Kemme* 
nans  from  Asia ;  or  whether  they  were  of  that  intermixture 
(through  numerous  wars  and  conquests)  which  must  have  oc« 
euorred  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  When  the  Saxons  were  thus  in^ 
vited  to  come  to  Britain,  it  was  not  the  act  of  all  the  people  but 
of  some  few  of  the  many  tribes  or  kingdoms,  which  had  divid* 
ed  the  territory  after  the  Romans  withdrew ;  and  who  were  as 
hostile  towards  each  other,  as  they  were  united  against  their 
northern  foes. 

The  settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  and  its  cons^ 
qaenees,  will  be  better  understood  if  a  brief  description  of  them 
DO  first  given.  Like  the  early  Greeks,  most  of  the  northern 
tribes  were  sea-rovers,  or  pirates.  They  were  driven  to  such 
employments  by  the  want  of  food  in  proportion  to  numbers, 
aoo  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  restlessness,  which  had  no 
means  of  satisfying  itself  at  home.  They  had  no  employment 
for  the  mind,  none  for  the  hands,  on  the  shore,  while  the  hope 
of  plunder,  and  the  exciting  action  of  sea&ring  incidents,  gave 
employment  to  both.  They  formed  themselves  into  companiea, 
ana  embarked,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  in  vessels  under 
the  command  of  sea  kings^  as  they  were  called,  and  suddenly 
threw  themselves  upon  coasts,  near  or  distant,  where  they  hoped 
a  reward  for  their  daring  enterprise.  Their  vessels  are  thus 
described  by  Gibbon,  chap.  XXY. :  **  The  keel  of  their  large 
flat-bottomed  boats  was  framed  of  light  timber ;  but  the  sides 
and  upper  works  consisted  only  of  a  wicker,  with  a  covering 
oi  strong  hides.  The  Saxon  r  oats  drew  so  little  water  that 
they  could  easily  proceed  fourscore  or  100  miles  up  the  great 
rivers:  their  weignt  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were 
tfaospurted  on  wagons,  from  one  river  to  another." 

Their  religion  was  the  worst  form  of  pagan  worship,  bat 
not  much  worse,  nor  much  unlike,  that  of  early  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Here,  as  elsewhere  among  barbarians,  religious 
ceremonies  consisted,  not  in  adoration  and  gratitude  for  blesa- 
iags,  but  in  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  propitiate  malevolent  dei- 
ties.   Hostile  tribes  sacrificed  their  prisoners;  parents  some^ 
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times  ofiered  up  their  children,  and  kings  their  subjects,  to  aTeit 
individual  suffering,  pestilence,  famine  or  disastrous  war. 
(Wheaton's  History  of  Northmen,  125.)  Among  all  barbarous 
people,  wherever  there  is  religion,  there  are  ministers  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  where  these  are,  there  are  ever  mysteries,  ceremo- 
nies, and  superstitions,  adapted  to  keep  the  uninformed  in  sub- 
jection and  awe.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  kings  and  mili- 
tary chiefs  should  add  to  their  own  authority  that  of  the 
priesthood,  because  such  was  often  the  case  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  is  seen,  in  every  age,  that  civil  author^ 
ity  has  leaned  on  that  assumed  by  the  priesthood  until  very 
recent  times.  An  earthly  potentate  who  assumes  to  act  under 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  who  can  enforce  his  own  will  by  the 
terrors  of  a  future  world,  has  little  need  of  swords  and  bayon- 
ets to  make  his  subjects  obedient. 

The  love  of  glory,  the  renown  of  heroes  and  of  anceeitry, 
are  dear  to  men,  civilized  or  savage.  History,  as  now  known 
through  the  press,  was  preceded  by  narrations,  by  traditionary 
songs  and  recitals.  Thus,  the  Celts  had  their  faiards,  the  Sax- 
ons  had  their  scalds.  This  historical  poetry  demanded  a  dis- 
tinct profession  of  men,  alike  indispensable  at  the  rude  carou- 
sal,  in  popular  assemblies,  and  at  the  eve  of  battle.  The  ele- 
ments of  existence  were,  among  Saxons  as  among  other  mde 
people,  few,  simple  and  decided — food,  shelter,  war,  religion, 
sensual  indulgence.  These  elements  contained  the  propensi- 
ties susceptible  of  being  fashioned  into  commendable  and  wor- 
thy qualities. 

The  Saxons  are  represented  as  persons  of  the  largest  siae, 
light  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  long  hair,  and  of  this  they 
were  proud  as  an  ornament  They  were  disinclined  to  inter- 
marry with  other  tribes.  They  wore  loose  linen  vests,  adorn- 
ed with  trimmings,  interwoven  in  different  colors.  Their  ex- 
ternal garment  was  a  cloak.  Their  arms  were  small  shields^ 
long  lances,  great  knives,  or  crooked  swords.  Their  shields 
were  suspended  from  their  necks  bv  chains ;  their  horsemen 
wore  heavy  armor,  and  used  iron  sledge-hammers.  (Turner, 
book  7,  ch.  1.)  Their  females  wore  gowns,  and  had  ornaments 
for  the  arms,  hands  and  neck.  The  ancient  distinction  of  class- 
es appeared  afterwards  in  the  English  laws ;  the  noble,  the  free 
man,  the  freed  man,  and  the  slave.  These  classes  did  not  inter- 
marry, for  this  was  prohibited ;  especially  the  nobles  were 
jealous  of  their  race  and  rank.  Their  forms  of  governmeati 
like  most  of  those  of  early  Asiatic  origin,  was  patriarchal  or 
that  of  elders,  in  virtue  of  their  experience  and  wisdom.  Earl 
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aigoified  Elder,  and  Alderman  wm  a  Saxon  general.  Tho 
distinction  of  Earl  and  of  Alderman,  at  the  present  time,  is 
thus  easily  traced.  The  continental  Saxons  had  no  king,  but 
many  chiefs  set  over  the  people — from  among  whom,  when  war 
occurred,  was  selected  a  leader,  whose  power  ceased  with  the 
war. 

The  early  stages  of  all  nations  who  have  been  known  to  ad- 
vance from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  civilization,  seem  to  be 
much  alike.  Some  renowned  chief  is  made  a  deity,  and  in  a 
few  ^nerations,  by  poetical  &ncy,  however  rude,  is  easily 
associated  with  religious  reverence,  and  converted  into  an 
object  of  worship.  Time,  instead  of  wearing  out  these  delu- 
aioDS,  throws  an  awful  sanctity  around  them,  which  reason 
dares  not  to  investigate.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  learned  and 
elegant  Greeks,  cherished  the  memory  of  Hercules,  and  offer- 
ed prayers  to  him,  and  that  the  intelligent  and  refined  Romans 
worshipped  their  Numa,  and  many  others  who  were  once  mor- 
tals, the  Saxons  may  not  deserve  reproach  for  believing  that 
they  should  meet  with  Oden,  and  feast  with  him  in  his  blessed 
halls,  when  the  toil  of  life  should  be  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Sojums  in  England — Beptarchf — ConaoUdtUiim, — Egbert — Damsk  hwo' 
sion — Alfred, 

In  the  year  449,  Hengest  and  Horsa  appeared  in  England, 
with  three  vessels,  and  1600  followers.  Tney  were  successful 
in  helping  the  Britons  to  drive  back  their  northern  foes;  but 
these  friends  in  that  warftire  soon  became  the  enemies  of  those 
whom  they  were  invited  to  protect.  During  one  hundred  years, 
next  following,  a  succession  of  adventurers  from  the  same 
northern  region,  arrived  in  England.  They  were  not  all  Sax- 
ons, but  were  distinguished  by  names  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  land,  or  districts  of  country  from  which  they  came. 
Thus,  the  Angles,  the  Jutes,  and  the  Frisians,  are  among  those 
who  appear  among  the  invaders  of  England  in  this  time. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  Saxons  and  their  as- 
sociates, had  conquered  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  had  reduced 


tbe  Britons  to  sabjects,  or  skiret,  and  the  Angles  affpemt  m 
have  given  their  name  to  the  country.  About  the  year  6SH 
England  having  been  conquered,  the  ancient  Britons  no  aiom 
appear  as  a  people.  Whoever  and  whatever  existed  tliaic^ 
whether  British  or  Roman,  were  intermingled  with  and  lootk 
the  Anglo-Saxon  population,  and  customs. 

The  Heptarchy,  or  seven  distinct  Saxon  kingdoms,  are  spok- 
en of  by  all  historians  of  England ;  but  Sharon  Turner  aavs 
they  ought  to  have  been  treated  of  as  an  Octarchy,  or  &gm 
kingdoms.  He  says,  that  before  500,  Hengest  in  Kent*  luid 
Ella,  in  Sussex,  made  two  kingdoms.  In  519,  Cerdic,  in  We>- 
sex,  with  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  made  three  more ;  in  547, 
Bemicia,  in  560,  E^ira,  and  in  586,  Mercia,  made  three  more, 
e^ht  in  all.  Bernicia  and  Deira  are  usually  considered  aiS 
one,  which  accounts  for  the  Heptarchy  Between  586  and -827, 
all  these  Saxon  kingdoms  were  consolidated  into  one,  under 
Egbert.  In  these  24 1  years  an  almost  incessant  war  exiated 
in  England,  among  these  Saxon  princes.  Instead  of  narmtiiig 
when,  where,  by  whom,  and  with  what  consequences  the  bat- 
tles were  fought  which  subjected  all  these  kingdoms  to  one 
chief)  it  will  be  much  more  instructive  to  consider  what  thait 
state  of  society  was  which  forced  upon  a  people  of  the 
origin,  manners  and  habits,  and  who  were  connected  by 
riages  and  consanguinity,  a  merciless  and  incessant  wac&re. 
This  may  be  accountea  for  by  applying  to  them  some  weU- 
known  principles. 

Ouf  Saxon  ancestry^  were  obliged  to  obey  the  impulses  of 
human  nature  in  findmg  some  employment  for  their  minds,  and 
their  hands.  Agriculture  afforded  but  little  employment,  and 
that  little  was  mostly  confined  to  the  servile  class.  In  that 
space  of  time  there  was  little  or  no  foreign  commerce,  few 

1)roducts  of  industry,  whether  from  the  mines,  or  from  the 
oom,  or  from  the  arts  now  familiarly  known.  The  Saxons 
had  ceased  to  be  pirates ;  they  had  no  literature,  and  tlioogh 
they  had  Christianity  among  them  it  did  not  make  them  wiser 
or  more  moral.  Then  they  had  nobles  and  princes,  who  were 
ambitious,  restless,  covetous  and  brave.  What  should  such  a 
people  do,  but  make  it  the  principal  occupation  of  life  to  con- 
quer and  despoil  each  other  9  The  passions  and  propensities 
which,  with  well-instructed  and  moral  minds,  tend  to  elevate 
and  refine  human  nature,  were,  in  general,  perverted  and  mis- 
applied. It  must  be  admitted  of  our  Saxon  ancestry  that  thejr 
exhibited,  in  these  246  years,  every  variety  of  crime  that  evisr 
appears  among  a  craving,  unrestrained,  warring  people.     Pe^- 
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fldy,  cniehy,  and  marden  of  every  dcaeripdoiiy  betides  all  the 
horrors  of  Tindictive  war,  were  of  common  ocearrenca  A 
SQceessfol  aspiraDt  to  a  throne  often  found  it  necessary  to  Us 
own  security  to  dispose,  by  force  or  fraud,  of  every  human 
being  who  could,  by  any  means,  disturb  him  in  his  tenuie: 
There  is  nothing  new  or  surprising  in  such  a  state  of  things^ 
nor  any  remedy  for  such  miseries  as  were  experienced,  but  to 
obtain  better  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  human  life,  and 
to  find  better  employments.  The  very  qualities  which  made 
the  Saxons  so  odious  when  these  were  misapplied  or  pervert* 
ed,  made  them  a  people,  under  other  circumstances,  fe)m 
whom  their  descendants  need  not  blush  to  have  sprung. 

Egbert's  reign  was  one  of  "prosperity  seldom  rivalled." 
In  836  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  EthelwulC  qualified,  by 
ecclesiastical  dispensation  from  monkish  vows,  to  wear  the 
erown ;  for  which  he  was  little  qualified  by  nature  or  attam* 
ments.  His  fourth  son,  Alfked,  was  bom  in  849,  whose 
character  as  a  man  and  as  a  prince  has  illustrated  the  Saxon 
name.  From  the  powerful  influence  acquired  by  the  Roman 
church,  and  Ethelwulf  s  devotion  to  it,  Alfred  was  sent,  in  his 
fifth  year,  as  one  of  an  embassy  to  the  pope.     In  his  seventh 

2 ear,  he  went  with  his  ftither  to  Rome.    Splendid  gifts  were 
ome  on  this  occasion. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Saxon  monarch  had  the  command 
of  gold  in  abundance,  and  that  the  art  of  makinflf  it  into  ^or- 
geons  ornaments  was  known  to  the  Saxons.  While  the  long 
was  absent,  one  cf  his  sons  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  On 
his  return  he  consented  to  a  partition,  and,  in  two  years^ 
Alfred's  brother,  EthelwnlC  became  sole  monarch. 

Though  Alfred  had  been  twice  to  Rome,  he  had  not  learned 
to  read,  nor  could  he  read  before  his  twelfth  year.  His  mod^ 
er,  holding  a  book  of  Saxon  poems  in  her  hand,  promised  to 
give  it  to  that  one  of  her  sons  who  would  learn  to  read  it 
Alfred  sought  the  aid  of  a  monk,  and  ac^juired  the  priie. 
From  this  time  he  was  a  diligent  student,  though  not  neglect* 
Inl  of  the  manly  exercises  which  qualified  him  for  the  miU* 
tary  achievements  of  his  future  life. 

The  Saxons  and  others  came  to  Britain  from  the  countries 
which  now  comprise  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  a  part  of 
Prossia,  about  the  year  450.  They  continued  to  come  for  mofS 
t^n  a  century,  and  may  be  supposed  to  hare  diminished  the 
population  of  those  countries.  If  so,  numbers  had  increased 
to  overflowing  before  800.  Near  this  time  England  was  terri* 
fisd  wkh  the  mcuraioni  and  inracies  of  **the  Northmen'' 
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who  appeftfed  abng  the  coaate,  and  even  Tcntured  to  aaoeirf 
riyen  mr  into  tlie  country.  Their  object,  in  genenl«  waa 
plunder,  and  not  the  conquest  of  territory.  They  answered 
to  die  name  now  given  to  piratea,  that  is,  *'  enemies  of  the 
human  race,"  with  this  great  difference,  that  piracy  was  not 
only  an  emplojrment,  but  it  was  honorable  and  glorious.  Their 
deeds  of  piracy  were  celebrated  by  their  scalds  (or  bistoriana 
in  song)  as  deeds  of  glory  are  now  celebrated  in  the  conflict 
of  armies.  There  may  not  be  much  to  choose  in  the  morality 
of  the  two  cases ;  the  piratical  plunderings  of  the  Northmen 
were  the  worst  of  the  two  in  their  cruelties  and  miac^rieSL 
These  were  inflicted  on  people  of  any  conntrjr  whom  the 
Northmen  coidd  approach.  The  only  way  in  which  one  can 
acquire  an  idea  of  tne  manner  of  coming,  and  of  the  coaae- 
quences  of  coming,  is  to  suppose  thousands  of  men,  well 
armed,  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  brave,  cruel,  and  educated 
to  think  it  glorious  to  seize,  plunder,  kill,  lay  waste  and  de- 
stroy, to  appear  unexpectedly  on  the  shores  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  and  to  suppose  them  to  exercise  their  power  on  all  per^ 
sons  and  property  before  a  competent  force  could  be  gathered 
to  resist  them,  and  as  suddenly  retirinff  with  their  booty.  It 
was  their  practice  to  carry  away  as  slaves  those  whom  they 
did  not  prefer  to  kill.  Sometimes  they  came  with  force 
enough  to  take  and  hold  a  territory ;  at  least  during  winter, 
while  the  stes  could  not  be  traversed  with  safety. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth,  and  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Northmen  had  appeared  in  Engkmd  repeatedly,  and 
had  been  sometimes  successful,  and  sometimes  repelled*  la 
the  year  839  an  accident  led  to  conseouences  which  filled 
England  with  the  heaviest  calamities,  ana  at  length  subjected 
a  large  portion  of  it  to  the  dominion  of  the  Northmen,  who 
appearea  under  the  name  of  Danes.  Ragnor  Lodbrog,  a  cele- 
brated sea-king,  whose  fiime  is  preserved  by  the  scalds,  fitted 
eut  two  vessels  of  extraordinary  size,  and  came  to  the  Britiah 
coast.  His  vessels  were  wrecked ;  himself  and  a  part  of  l^ia 
followers  gained  the  shore.  They  were  met,  defeated,  and 
Ragnor  was  taken  alive  by  the  Saxon  king  Ella,  and  thrown 
into  a  pit  which  had  been  prepared  with  venomous  aerpents 
for  his  reception.  When  the  news  of  his  capture  and  death 
reached  Norway,  (from  which  country  he  came,)  his  two  sons, 
Ingwar  and  Ubbo,  prepared  themselves  to  avenge  hia  fiue. 
Th^  came  with  a  numerous  force,  in  866,  while  Ethelred  was 
the  Saxon  kinff,  a  brother  of  Alfred.  The  two  sons  had  the 
gratification  of  taking  the  same  Ella  alive,  who  had  destroyed 
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Ibeir  fkther.  They  di^ded  his  back  and  spread  out  his  ri|l», 
and  tOTtnred  ingenuity  to  augment  his  sofierings  while  life 
remained. 

These  inraders  were  followed  by  others  from  the  same 
regions,  year  after  year,  until  a  force  was  accumulated  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  England,  and  before  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury it  had  become  the  country  of  the  Danes.  It  would  be  as 
useless  as  painful,  to  recount  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of 
the  Saxons  while  the  Danes  were  subduing  them.  Ima^na- 
tion  may  give  itself  full  scope  without  transcending  realities, 
lii  the  course  of  these  conflicts  Ethelred  was  slain  in  battle, 
which  opened  the  way  for  Alfred  to  the  throne,  and  he  became 
the  Saxon  king  in  871.  It  would  seem,  from  the  manner  of 
his  accession,  that  the  right  to  succeed  did  not  then  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  nor  on  lineal  descent, 
because  some  of  Alfred's  brothers  left  sons.  It  depended  on 
the  will  of  the  nobles,  by  whom  Alfred  was  placed  on  ^he 
throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Alprbd  did  little  to  resist  the  Danes,  and  still  less  to  pro- 
*  mote  his  own  honor,  in  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign.  In 
these  years  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and,  from  the 
hints  of  some  monkish  chronicler,  had  committed  some  griev- 
ous sins*  What  these  really  were,  does  not  appear.  From 
aome  causes,  it  is  certain,  that  Alfred,  in  878,  fled  in  the  dia- 
guise  of  a  soldier,  and  secreted  himself  as  an  obscure  individ- 
ual ;  was  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress  for  daily  food,  and 
was,  ht  some  time,  sheltered  in  the  hovel  of  a  swine-herd, 
who  was  ignorant  that  he  was  the  Saxon  kin^.  He  was 
employed  in  the  humblest  services,  and  was  sometimes  rebuk- 
ed oy  bis  hostess  for  his  neglect  In  the  course  of  this  year 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode  on  a  small  extent  of  firm  land, 
surrounded  by  morass,  near  the  conflux  of  two  small  streams, 
called  the  Perrot  and  the  Thone,  in  the  west  of  England,  near 
to  Wales.  Here  he  was  joined  by  other  fugitives,  until  a 
number  was  gathered  sufllcient  to  enable  him  and  his  adher- 
entato  venture  on  sudden  and  predatory  exinuaions  apaiast 


liie  Dantti.  In  this  time  he  l»d  profited  in  tlie  school  of 
mdverritj,  and  had  reeoyeied  the  confidence  of  some  of  his 
subjects. 

Before  the  end  of  878,  Alfred  came  forth,  disclosed  himself 
to  his  countrymen,  and  assembled  a  sufficient  force  to  enable 
him  to  contend  successfully  with  a  division  of  the  Danes,  and 
then  to  effect  a  treaty  by  which  he  secured  to  himself  a  part  of 
the  country,  and  recognized  their  right  to  that  which  they 
held.  It  then  became  the  policy  of  Alfred  to  civilize  and 
Ghristtanize  the  Danes,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  agti- 
cnltnre  and  peaceful  pursuits.  Some  success  followed  these 
eflbits.  Within  the  next  twelve  years,  the  powerful  genius 
wai  steady  efllbrts  of  Alfred  had  made  him  capable  of  present- 
ing a  formidable  resistance.  He  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
meeting  them  on  their  own  element,  and  had  constructed 
lai^r  and  better  vessels  than  they  possessed. 

A  sea-king,  named  Hastings,  haa  made  himself  an  object  of 
terror  on  the  coast  of  France  and  England,  ibr  some  years. 
He  came  again  to  England  in  891.  Hastings  devoted  him- 
self, for  six  years,  to  the  overthrow  of  Alfred.  His  military 
genius,  and  resources,  which  that  genius  called  forth,  enabl^ 
Alfred  to  resist  Hastings  successfully,  and  finally  to  drive  him 
away,  about  the  year  896*  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
period  of  Alfred's  military  renown.  During  the  ^ve  years  of 
ufe  tlmt  remained  to  him,  he  established,  rather  by  his  pacific 
labors  than  military  force,  an  ascendancy,  and  at  length  an 
absolute  dominion  over  all  England,  ana  was  respected  and 
honored  in  Wales,  though  that  country  vvas  not  subjected  to 
him.  It  is  not  as  a  victorious  warrior  that  Alfred  is  to  be 
esteemed  and  remembered,  but  as  a  sagacious  statesman  and 
as  a  potentate  who  knew  not  only  how  to  acquire  power,  bat 
how  to  use  it  hi  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  He  died  the  26th 
at  October,  901,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Alfred  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
«ver  lived*  In  the  term  great,  should  be  included  goodness, 
the  having  had,  and  the  biving  used,  wisdy  and  successfully, 
extraordinary  means  in  advancing  human  wel&re.  Caesar  is 
ealled  great,  but,  setting  aside  his  mere  military  renown,  and 
considering  the  opportunities  which  he  had  to  be  useful,  Alfred 
warn  eminently  his  superior.  Alfred  stands  in  the  like  relation 
to  ffudii  men  as  Alexander,  Napoleon,  and  many  others,  who 
exercised  great  power  only  to  illustrate  themselves.  In  mili- 
tary genius,  Alfred  was  not  the  inferior  of  such  men :  but  that 

ich  distinguishes  him  firom  most  of  them,  is,  that  his  great 
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talentSy  lus  royml  authority,  his  whole  l]fe>  were  deroled  to 
country ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  Uiouffht  of  himself  but 
as  an  mstniment,  under  the  will  of  Providence,  to  save  his 
countijrmen  from  slavery,  and  to  make  Imown  to  them  the 
true  sources  of  security  and  happiness. 

He  is  regarded  with  respect  and  sratitude  by  all  well- 
informed  Englishmen.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  renders  a  just  tribute  to  the 
exalted  genius,  benevolence,  and  achievements  of  Alfred.  This 
commentator  considers  him  as  the  founder  of  English  Liberty. 
This  is  the  liberty  which  our  ancestors  brought  to  our.  own 
country,  and  which  their  descendants  have  formed  into  the 
republican  rights  which  are  now  enjoyed.  As  the  most  im- 
portant object  in  writing  history  is  to  teach^  by  showing  what 
men  have  done,  so  that  their  good  deeds  may  be  imitated,  and 
their  bad  ones  avoided,  no  time  will  have  been  misused  that  is 
given  to  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  illus- 
trious person.  But  to  know  under  what  circumstances  he 
lived  and  acted,  what  embarrassments  he  encountered,  and 
what  difficulties  he  surmounted,  the  condition  of  his  country 
and  of  his  subjects  must  be  considered.  This  involves  the 
inquiry,  what  were  the  objects  which  employed  the  hands  and 
engaged  the  minds  of  the  Saxons,  in  their  serious  hours,  and 
in  their  hours  of  pleasure  or  ftmusement 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  foreign  commerce ; 
that  is,  they  proauced  nothing  which  they  sent  abroad ;  they 
imported  no  products  of  other  countries,  unless  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  and  only  some  articles  of  luxury  for  the  use  of  the 
nobles.  Their  knowledge  of  agriculture  was  limited  to  the 
supply  of  indispensable  wants.  They  had  no  learning.  The 
arts  which  they  cultivated  were  only  such  as  to  supply  them 
with  the  implements  of  husbandry,  hunting,  and  war.  They 
had  religion,  which  was  barbarous  paganism,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  after  that  time  a  corrupted,  superstitious 
Christianity,  imported  from  Rome.  There  remain  to  such  a 
people  little  else  than  continual  war&re  among  themselves^ 
(fomented  by  the  base  passions  of  petty  kings  and  jealous  and 
revengeful  nobles,)  hunting,  coaming,  and  noisy  festivals.  All 
which  shows  a  depraved  ana  barlwrous  state  of  society,  yet 
containing  elements,  which,  under  the  masterly  genius  of 
Alfred,  could  be  &8hioned  into  qualities,  individual  and  nation- 
al, of  which  their  descendants  may  be  justly  proud. 
.  As  religion,  in  Alfred's  time,  had  become  an  important  and 
engrossing  object  of  attention,  it  must  be  shown  whence  it 

6» 
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repces  in  the  history  of  men.  Li  modem  days,  the  greateit 
men,  who  happen  to  sustain  puhiic  relations,  can  command  the 
aid  of  exalted  talents  in  all  the  departments  of  duty ;  and  with 
such  aids,  even  women  and  in&nts  sometimes  nominally  maxh 

3^e  empires.     But  Alfred  stood  alone ;  there  was  not  a  .man  in 
I  his  realm  with  whom  he  could  compare  opinions,  nor   one 
who  could  help.him  to  a  thought 

When  he  was  sufficiently  instructed  he  hecame  a  writer.  Soma 
of  his  works  are  now  extant.  In  one  of  them  he  says, — "  Very^ 
few  were  they  on  this  side  the  Humber  (the  most  improved  parts 
of  England)  who  could  understand  their  daily  prayers  in  JBng'> 
ligh,  (their  prayers  were  in  Latin,)  or  translate  any  letter  fT<»A 
the  Latin.  I  think  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Humber; 
they  were  so  few  that  I  cannot  recollect  one  single  instance  on 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  when  I  took  the  kingdom.''  {lis 
personal  friend  and  biographer,  Asser,  says, — "  What  of  all  his 
troubles  and  difficulties,  he  affirmed,  with  frequent  complaint 
and  deep  lamentations  of  his  heart  to  have  been  the  greatest, 
was,  that  when  he  had  the  age,  permission,  and  ability  to  learoi 
hecould  find  no  masters."  In  this  distress  he  sought  instruc- 
ters,  but  found  none  who  were  not  ecclesiastics,  and  whose 
learning  was  confined  to  the  churcL  His  first  acquisition  was 
Werfrith,  skilled  in  the  scriptures ;  then  Plegmund,  a  wise  and 
Tenerable  priest ;  and  two  others  of  the  like  order.  Theso  he 
called  to  his  court,  and  they  were,  in  every  leisure  moment, 
employed  in  reading  translations,  and  in  teaching  their  royal 
pupil.  The  more  he  thus  acquired,  the  greater  was  his  thirst 
for  greater  acquisition.  He  obtained  Grimbald,  a  learned  priest 
from  France ;  Johannes  Eregina,  f called  John  the  Irishman,) 
from  Ireland,  an  accomplished  scnolar,  for  that  day ;  *  and 
Menevensis  Asser,  (or  Asserius,)  a  learned  Welshman.  As- 
ser became  the  intimate  friend,  daily  companion,  and  sincere 
admirer  of  iiis  patron,  and,  at  last,  his  biographer.  It  is  from 
Asser's  minute  accounts,  that  Alfred's  merits  are  now  so  well 
known.  From  Asser  it  is  known  that,  in  887,  when  Alfred 
was  38,  be  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  being  able  to  read 
the  Latin  language,  in  which,  only,  learning  was  then  to  be  had. 
Alfred  then  became  a  diligent  writer  and  translator. 

What  he  did  to  instruct  his  subjects.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  one  of  his  bishops,  he  says, — "  I  think  it  better,  if  you  think 
so,  that  we  also  translate  some  books,  the  most  necessary  for 
all  men  to  know,  into  our  own  language,  that  all  may  ba 

*  Moore^  in  his  history  of  Ireland,  says,  that  John  the  priest,  who  was 
ia  the  service  of  Alfired,  was  not  the  famous  Eregina. 
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Hcquftittted  wilii  them ;  add  we  may  do  this,  with  God's  hdp, 
▼<sry  easy,  if  we  have  stillness ;  so  that  all  the  youth  that  now 
are  in  England,  who  are  freemen,  and  have  wealth  so  that  they 
may  fill  themselves,  he  committed  to  learning,  so  that  they  may 
apply  to  no  other  duty,  till  they  first  well  know  how  to  read 
English  writing.  Let  them  learn  further  the  Latin  language ; 
they  who  will  may  further  learn,  and  will  advance  to  a  higher 
state."  Elsewhere,  he  says,  **  Then  hegan  I,  among  much  oth- 
er manifold  business  of  this  kingdom,  to  turn  into  English  the 
book  named  Pastoralis,  or  the  Herdsman's  book,  sometimes 
word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense,  so  as  I  had  learned 
from  Plegmund,  my  archbishop,  of  Asser,  my  bishop,  of  Grim- 
bald,  my  mass  priest,  and  of  John,  my  mass  priest."  Besides 
ite,  it  is  known  that  Alfred  translated  the  works  of  Drosius, 
of  Bede,  of  Boethius,  and  the  curious  work  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  called  Pastorals,  wherein  this  pope  prescribes  to  prelates 
their  ofi^eial  duties.  There  was  also  a  manual  or  memoran- 
dum book  of  Alfried's,  which  existed  in  ]  143,  because  it  is  quot- 
ed by  William,  of  MalmsbOry,  a  historian  who  died  in  that 
year,  and  who  mentions  it  as  known  to  him.  This  is  a  loss, 
U  is  said,  much  to  be  regretted ;  there  is  not  a  remnant  of  it. 
Arehitecture,  ship-building,  and  workmanship  in  gold,  were 
among  the  special  objects  of  Alfred's  attention. 

Poliiieal  and  social  objects.  He  established  schools,  pro- 
vided masters,  and  had  his  own  son  educated  among  thecommOA' 
pupils,  by  way  of  example.  He  compelled  his  nobles  to  build 
oasties  to  protect  them  agaiost  the  Northmen.  He  was  inflex- 
ible in  exacting  from  all  public  officers  a  competent  knowledge 
to  perform  their  duties.  Earls,  governors  and  ministers,  who 
had  been  illiterate  from  in&ncy,  were  required  to  learn  to  read, 
and  write,  or  to  lose  their  employments.  He  was  severe  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  There  was  an  appeal  to  him  in  per- 
son, and  he  patiently  heard  and  decided  trials  himself,  especial- 
ly of  the  inferior  classes.  The  anglo  Saxons  undoubted^  had 
jttries  in  Alfred's  time,  though  it  has  been  said  they  were  not 
known  till  150  years  afterwards.  Whether  they  were  institut- 
ed by  Alfred  or  not,  is  questionable.  However  this  may  be, 
an  ancient  lawbook,  called  the  mirror,  shows  that  Alfred  wad 
assidiious  in  protecting  the  rights  of  juries ;  for  it  is  therein 
said, — **He  hanged  Cadwine,  (ajudge,)  because  he  condemned 
Hachary  without  the  assent  of  all  the  jurors.  He  hanged  Tre- 
berne,  because  he  adjudged  Harpin  to  death,  when  the  jurors 
were  in  doubt  about  their  verdict. 

To  Alfred,  England  is  indebted  for  the  well  know  division 
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of  territory  into  counties.  It  is  beliered  that  thisdivisieii  doM 
not  exist  in  any  country  but  the  British  Isles,  and  in  countriei 
settled  by  emigrants  from  them.  Our  English  ancestry  made 
this  division  of  our  ovvn  country  at  an  early  period.  It  w» 
suggested  to  Alfred  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  England 
had  been  broken  up  into  small  belligerent  kingdoms.  The  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen,  and  domestic  contentions,  had  I'ntro^ 
duced  disorder  and  concision.  It  required  such  power  uid 
such  ability  as  Alfred  had,  to  find  an  effectual  remedy.  Pint, 
he  divided  his  whole  kingdom  into  convenient  districts,  nearly 
such  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  These  had  their  name 
from  being  put  under  the  government  of  a  count  or  earl ;  the 
latter  word  means  an  elder  or  chief;  the  former,  count,  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  a  term  used  to  signify  a  companion  of  Xht 
king,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  Franks.  Besides  the  count, 
there  were  divers  other  civil  officers,  from  which  these  county 
officers,  now  known,  arose.  Then,  counties  were  subdividee 
into  hundreds  of  families,  which  distinction  is  still  known  in 
England;  and  hundreds  were  divided  into  tens  of  fiiniilies,  or 
tithings,  ^tenths.)  Every  subject  was  compelled  to  belong  to 
some  tithing.  The  inhabitants  of  each  tithing  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  every  member  of  their  division,  t^rerj 
hundred  was  made  responsible  for  each  breach  of  public  law ; 
they  were  compelled  to  produce  the  offender,  or  to  bear  the 
fine  xsT  compensation  which  the  offender,  if  known,  would  be 
liable  for.  Thus,  Alfred  made  it  necessary  for  each  tithing-  ta 
know  who  came  within  theif  territories,  and  to  guard  them- 
selves against  the  injuries  which  vagrants  and  criminals  nu|rht 
occasion.  Every  one  who  could  not  show  that  he  belonged 
to  some  tithing,  became  an  outlaw,  and  could  find  no  rest- 
ing-place. This  police  became  so  perfect,  that  crimes  almost 
ceased.  Turner  says  (vol.  i.  327)  that  "  Gulden  bracelets  were 
hung  up  in  the  roads,  and  were  not  stolen.''  Such  severity  may 
have  been  indispensable  in  Alfred's  time.  In  these  days,  com- 
mercial business  and  the  voluntary  movements  of  individuals, 
would  make  such  restrictions  on  personal  liberty,  intolenible. 

One  consequence  of  these  measures  of  Alfred's  was  highly 
beneficial,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  bv  him.  The 
members  of  each  tithing  'were  compelled  occasionally  to  meet; 
and  confer  on  their  common  interests,  and  thus  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  and  fellowship.  Th6  chief  men  of  the  hundreds 
were  required  to  meet  at  stated  periods,  to  consult  on  the  com- 
mon good ;  and  thence  arose  the  still  greater,  though  less  fire- 
quent  meetings  of  the  chief  men  of  the  counties.    From  theso 
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weetiagB  may  Imve  sprang  the  nadonal  meetings  now  known 
under  the  name  of  parliaments.  Similar  meetings  exist  in  oar 
own  country.  Instead  of  tithings  and  hundreds  throughout 
New  England,  there  are  taums.  These  were  probably  thought 
of  by  the  first  settlers,  in  imitation  of  what  are  called  boroughs 
in  England,  which  are  certain  portions  of  territory,  within 
which  persons  had  acquired,  from  immemorial  usage,  certain 
riffhts  and  privileges,  and  especially  those  of  governing  them- 
selves as  a  Kind  of  corporations,  and  as  having  certain  rights 
of  representation.  If  the  dust  of  nine  hundred  years  could  be 
swept  off  most  of  these  institutions  could  be  traced,  probably, 
to-  the  illustrious  Alfred. 

.  The  comparatively  accurate  knowledge  which  has  been 
transmitted  of  this  truly  great  man,  authorizes  the  declaration, 
that  from  the  time  when  he  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  re-as- 
cended the  throne,  bis  private  life  and  individual  virtues,  and 
honorable  example,  make  him  no  less  worthy  of  veneration  than 
do  his  public  labors.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  the  most 
exact  economist  of  time ;  gentle  yet  firm,  modest  but  undaunted; 
pious,  charitable,  munificent;  exemplary  as  a  husband,  and  as 
a&ther.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  he  lived  for  every  body  but 
himself,  but  in  so  living  he  had  lived  best  for  himself,  in  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  all  ages  which  speak  the  language  of 
Alfred. 

The  person  of  Alfred  has  not  been  described.  His  habits, 
purposes,  and  modes  of  life  may  be  inferred  from  the  writings 
of  his  mass  priest,  Asser.  His  whole  reign,  after  his  restora- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  most  assiduously  devoted  to  improv- 
ing himself,  that  he  might  be  the  better  qualified  to  instruct 
and  improve  his  countrymen.  Whatever  his  malady  may 
have  been,  it  prevented  neither  the  action  of  his  mind  or  body. 
He  excelled  in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  his  time,  and  espe- 
cially in  athletic  hunting.  Though  he  used  a  kingly  authority 
with  the  independence  of  a  king,  it  is  no  where  said  of  him 
that  it  was  unduly  used.  It  was  with  him  a  piinciple,  so  rare 
among  all  whom  birth  or  accident  has  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  crown,  that  every  Saxon! s  thoughts  should  be  as  free  as  th€ 
winds.  In  the  whole  range  of  histoiy  his  superior  is  not  to  be 
found,  ia  the  qualities  of  an  able,  indefatigable,  patriotic  king, 
adorned  with  all  the  excellences  of  an  amiable,  upright  and 
virtuous  man.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  British  naivy ;  the 
benefiictor  if  not  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Oxfor<L  But 
that  which  gives  him  a  rank  before  all  other  kings,  is,  that  he 
conceived  and  executed  the  design  of  bringing  into  action  the 
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intellectiial  and  moral  capacities  of  hia  people,  not  only  br  pre- 
cepts, but  by  unsparing  efforts  and  example.  He  not  only  di»* 
closed  what  shoald  be  done,  but  how  it  should  be  done. 

The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  contend  with  caonot  be  com> 
prehended,  unless  one  could  know  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  human  life,  in  his  time,  and  at  the  present  day. 
For  eiample,  there  are  very  few  now  who  are  at  a  loss  to  know, 
by  some  artifical  means,  what  the  lapse  of  time  is,  or  when  one 
hour  is  gone  and  another  is  begun.  Alfred  had  no  such  means 
of  measuring  time-,  and  was  compelled  to  invent  one  for  him- 
self. When  the  sun  casts  no  shadow,  and  when  night  per- 
mits no  distinction,  perceptible  by  the  senses,  between  its  nrst 
coming,  and  its  end,  there  is  no  natural  measure  of  time.  Al- 
fred caused  six  wax  candles  to  be  prepared,  of  equal  length, 
il2  inches,)  which  required  one  sixth  of  the  space,  of  twenty* 
bur  hours  for  each  one  to  be  consumed.  If  one  was  lighted, 
and  when  that  ended  another,  one  of  them  would  bum  240 
minutes,  and  each  inch  would  be  consumed  in  20  minutes.  To 
prevent  the  waste  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  he  provided  a 
guard  of  thin  transparent  horn. 

It  is  thought  that  the  ancients  before  the  Christian  era,  bad 
only  dials,  and  sand-glasses,  and  clepsydra,  (from  two  Qreek 
words  signifying  I  steal — and  water,  or  the  stealing  away  or 
dropping  of  water,)  which  last  mode  of  measuring  time  Caeiiar 
is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Britain ;  yet  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  Alfred,  in  the  same  island,  nine 
hundred  years  afterwards.  [The  Saracens  (Arabians)  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  inventors  of  some  improved  kind  of  chronom- 
eters. Charlemagne  had,  in  809,  a  present  from  some  chief  of 
this  people,  of  a  chronometer,  of  curious  workmanship;  but  it 
must  have  been  some  centuries  aAer  this  time,  before  the  ap- 
plication of  a  weight  to  wheels  to  measure  time,  and  the  use  of 
the  pendulum  were  known  ]  and  the  application  of  the  springs 
as  in  the  common  watch,  is  less  than  290  years  old.] 

His  exhortation  to  his  son  and  successor,  Edward,  was  wor- 
thy of  the  man,  and  the  sovereign : 

**  My  son,  set  thou  now  beside  me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee 
true  instructions.  I  feel  that  my  hour  is  cpminff.  My  counte- 
nance is  wan — my  days  are  almost  done — I  shall  go  to  another 
world ;  and  thou  shall  be  left  alone  in  all  my  wealth.  I  pray 
thee,  strive  to  be  a  fitther  and  a  lord  to  thy  people.  Be  thou  the 
children's  ftither,  and  the  widow's  ftiend.  Comfort  then  the 
poor,  and  shelter  the  weak ;  and  with  all  thy  might,  right  the! 
which  18  wrong.    And,  son,  govern  thyself  ny  kw ;  then  shall 


tb  LoidioTe  thee,  and  God,  above  all  things,  shall  be  thy 
mmfd.  Call  thoa  upon  him  to  adviBe  thee  in  all  thy  need, 
and  9o  shall  he  help  thee  the  better  to  compass  that  which 
iiioa  wooMst." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Social  and  PolUical  CondUiini  of  the  Saxons  after  Mfrtd^s  Deaths 

Saxon  Language. 

In  Alfred's  time  the  Saxon  people  were,  as  they  long  had 
en,  thus  classed ;  the  king,  princes,  nobles,  ecclesiastics  of 
all  grades,  free  men,  freed  men,  and  slaves,  who  were  such 
^m  birth,  and  who  were  sold  or  disposed  of  by  will,  like 
cattle.     The  proportions  of  the  different  classes  cannot  be  as- 
certained.    Females  were  not  excluded  from  the  society  of  the 
'Other  sex,  as  in  the  east,  nor  did  such  custom  exist  among  any 
of  the  northern  nations.     They  were  at  liberty  to  move  abroad, 
'as  is   castomary  among  their  descendants,  and    they   met 
their  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  and  guests  at  the  same  table. 
The  princes,  nobles,  and  wealthy,  of  both  sexes,  wore  orna- 
ments of  gold,  and  were  proud  of  personal  decoration.     All 
the  males,  at  an  early  age,  were  trained  to  hunting  and  to 
arms,  except  those  who  were  held  to  servile  labor.     As  they 
had  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  abundance  of  swine,  which  lived  in 
&e  woods,  and  fish,  among  which  eels  make  a  prominent 
article,  and  also  wheat  and  bsirley,  they  fared  well.     Drinks  of 
^varioas  kinds  were  prepared  6om  honey;    mead  was  the 
dnnk  of  luxary,  but  wine  and  cider  are  spoken  of;  wh^t 
kind  of  wine,  and  whence  it  came,  does  not  appear,  as  none 
was  made  in  England.     Their  places  of  abode  were  rude; and 
inconvenient,  their  furniture  simple  and  heavy.    Some  of  their 
interior  apartments  were  adorned  with  hangings  against  the 
walls,  part  of  which  were   ornamented  with    needle-work. 
Silk  is  said  to  have  been  in  use,  which  is  remarkable,  as  silk 
was  a  rare  and  precious  article  of  commerce,  and  came  from 
China,  either  in  caravans  over  land,  or  by  a  tedious  voyage 
from  India  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  through  Egypt.     The 
origin  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  Europe  dates  from  the  year 
53^  in  iustinian's  time.     The  complicated  process  of  making 
filk  was  nxuch  above  the  attainments  of  Europeans  in  Alfred's 
tioie.     It  was  not  attempted,  even  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  until 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  Uwr.  The  Saxons  had 
laas,  but  used  horns  to  arink  out  o^  some  of  which  wct« 
y  ornamented. 

Id  Beema  to  have  been  abundant,  and  they  had  some  genu^ 
1  articles  they  knew  how  to  work  into  vessels  and  oroa- 
I.  There  could  not  have  been  much  foreign  commerce 
:  piracy  was  the  business  of  the  Northmen.    But  there  was 

foreign  commerce,  for  London  is  mentioned  as  a  place 
ii  ships  frequented,  in  the  seventh  century.  Several  placa 
lentioned  in  which  paymeats,  resembling  modem  commer 
uiies,  were  exacted.  Whether  their  gold  and  luxuries  were 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Coins  of  various  denominati<Mia 
id  among  tbem,  which  shows,  at  least,  a  begioaing  of 
lerce.  They  had  various  mechanical  arts.  Implemeals 
isbandry  and  of  hunting,  and  swords,  spears,  helmet^ 
hields,  were  of  their  own  matiubcture.     The  manu&c 

in  iron  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

is  to  be  inferred,  that  such  a  people,  who  were  not  com- 
)  to  labor  for  daily  subsistence,  and  whose  food  came 
y  from  the  hands  of  slaves,  must  have  found  occupation. 

bunting,  gaming,  festivals,  contentions,  roust  have  esseih 

contribixed  to  supply  this  demand.  At  their  feaat% 
:rs  attended,  and  it  was  common  to  send  round  the  harp, 
lacb  one  might  show  hia  skill.  Their  songs  were  nana- 
and  commendatory  of  heroic  deeds,  so  far  as  can  be 
•d  from  ilie  fragments  which  are  preserved.  Ii  is  dis- 
ble  that  here  were  materials  for  the  forming  s  fine  race 
■man  beings,  snd  that  the  means  of  social  and  intellectual 
iceroeut  needed  only  to  be  allowed  a  free  and  natural 
3.  But  their  monkish  Christianity  and  their  slavish  so- 
ition  were,  and  long  continued  to  be,  serious  obstacles. 
t  is  probable  they  were  indebted  to  Chrialianity  and  to 
intercourse  with  Rome,  for  some  advances  from  barba- 

Their  luxuries  may  have  been  thence  derived, 
lere  was  a  custom  among  the  Saxons,  which,  so  for  aa  is 
rn,  was  peculiar  to  them.  They  formed  fralerniiiea,  elubs, 
iilds,aa  they  were  called.  The  members  contributed  to  a 
ion  fund,  and  thai  fund  was  used  for  charitable  purposes 
ig  themselves,  and  the  families  of  such  as  deceased. 
1  Hall,  in  London,  of  the  present  day,  may  have  had 
origin.  England  is  remarkable  at  the  present  time  for 
associations.  In  some  instances  they  seem  to  have  had 
mexioH  with  religions  observances,  and  mass  priests  wei« 
icted  with  them.     The  geiteral  object  appears  to  have 
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been  a  friendly  union  for  mutual  aid  and  contribution ;  and  Co 
meet  the  payments  which  were  continually  required  for  fines, 
legal  exactions,  burials,  compensations,  &c.  All  which  tends 
rather  to  show  a  state  of  severe  political  policy  and  of  clerical 
impositions;  and  to  show  that  these  associations  arose  from 
Che  vices  of  a  rude  society,  and  not  from  the  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  a  refined  and  orderly  one. 

It  is  not  a  reproach  to  the  Saxons  that  they  were  an  exceed- 
ingly superstitious  people,  for  this  is  common  to  all  people  in 
all  ages,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the 
natural  world.  Sound  knowledge  and  degrading  superstition 
are  no  where  found  together.  Among  an  ignorant  people,  the 
daily  occurrences,  whether  in  the  ordinary  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  in  the  incidents  affecting  the  person,  are  attributed  to 
the  agency  of  some  unseen  and  malignant  influence.  Super- 
stitious notions  arise,  and  are  passed  down,  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  grow  venerable  from  their  antiquity.  Even 
in  the  best  informed  nations  of  the  present  day,  remnants  of 
these  proofs  of  ignorance  are  still  discerned.  The  Saxons  had 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  charms,  ominous  dreams,  fearful 
apprehensions  from  the  occurrence  of  thunder,  and  from  uncom- 
mon appearances  of  the  sun  and  moon.  They  were  believers  in 
the  powers  which  pass  under  the  name  of  witchcraft,  (a  word 
of  Saxon  origin,)  and  in  that  of  letting  loose  tempests ;  and 
also  believed  that  if  one  could  be  made  to  take  certain  sub- 
stances into  the  stomach,  he  could  be  made  to  hate  and  love 
according  to  the  will  of  the  party  by  whom  they  were  secretly 
administered.  So,  also,  they  carried  about  their  persons  some 
holy  relic  or  some  charm,  which  would  keep  on  evil  spirits 
or  resist  the  approach  of  disease.  Such  weaknesses  and 
proofs  of  ignorance  were  common  among  the  Northmen,  and 
still  are  among  ignorant  Africans,  and  among  the  natives  of 
the  American  woods. 

The  ancient  Saxon  tenure  was  not  the  feudal  tenure,  though 
bearing  a  strong  similitude.  All  the  lands  of  England,  how- 
ever title  may  have  been  originally  derived,  were  subjected  to 
furnishing  a  proportion  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  king  in 
warfare.  Even  grants  of  land  to  monasteries  were  commonly 
subject  to  this  right  to  service.  Sometimes  this  service  could 
be  avoided  by  the  payment  of  money.  Lands  were  also  sub- 
jected to  the  burthen  of  repairing  bridges,  fortresses,  and  walls, 
and  especially  to  the  building  of  castles ;  and,  on  non-perform- 
ance, were  liable  to  forfeiture.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of 
eonditions  and  exemptions  in  grants ;  and  it  seems  as  though 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  English  territory  was  held  (even 
before  feudal  days)  by  the  king,  princes,  nobles,  and  church- 
men, and  that  tne  grants  proceeded  from  them.  These 
grants  were  of  the  whole  right,  oi^,  in  law-language,  fee 
simple,  or  freehold  for  life,  or  for  term  of  years,  with 
various  conditions.  Their  tenures,  therefore,  resemble  those 
of  England  as  now^  existing,  freed  from  feudal  burthens^ 
as  our  own  resemble  those  of  England  Lands  passed  under 
the  name  of  hides ;  one  hide  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  or  so  much  as  one  plough  could  work  during  a  year. 

There  were  courts  of  law  of  various  descriptions,  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  name.  Out  of  the  county  meetings,  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  hundreds  were  discussed,  probably 
arose  courts  of  sessions.  The  great  power  of  the  kingdom 
resided  in  the  national  council,  called  Witena-gemot.  This 
was  composed  of  the  nobles,  high  prelates,  and  great  land- 
holders. Anciently,  the  Saxons  elected  their  kings  only  dur- 
ing a  war.  But  it  appears,  that,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  the  royal  authority  continued  after  the  war 
nad  ended,  and  until  the  king's  death.  The  successor  (the 
cyning,  king)  was  chosen  by  the  Witena-gemot.  Edgar  was 
chosen  by  the  *'  priests  and  elders,"  who  were  this  national 
council ;  they  are  also  spoken  of  as  "  the  chiefs  of  the  Eng- 
lish." This  council  is  now  seen  in  the  Parliament  of  Eofir* 
land.  The  riches  and  prerogatives  of  the  Saxon  monardi 
Were  very  great.  They  wete  composed  of  the  acquisition  of 
eight  (not  seven)  distinct  monarchies,  for  Alfred  succeeded  to 
the  rights  and  emoluments  which  belonged  to  all  the  Sajcon 
kingdoms,  which  included  all  England  except  so  much  as  he 
permitted  the  Danes  to  hold  in  Northumbria  and  East  Anglta. 
Alfred  had  lands  all  over  the  kingdom  as  his  own  property, 
and  many  royal  residences ;  and,  among  others,  Windeshore, 
which  is  now  Windsor,  and  rather  the  king's  home  than  his 
palace  in  London.  The  king's  revenues  were  from  these 
lands  and  various  other  sources.  His  military  power  was 
rather  the  authority  to  exact  service  of  a  militia,  than  the 
bommand  of  a  standing  army. 

It  would  extend  these  notices  of  the  Saxons  beyond  pre- 
scribed limits,  if  their  penal  code  were  detailed.  There  may 
be  seen  in  it,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Northmen,  whose 
dustom  it  was,  in  common  with  the  ancient  Germans,  to  pun- 
ish mutder  and  all  inferior  crimes  by  imposing  a  fine  (in 
inoney)  on  the  offender,  which  went,  in  the  case  of  murder,  to 
his  fiimily  connexions  or  some  one  of  the  number ;  end  also  H 
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fine  to  the  king,  or  some  chief,  as  the  case  might  be.  Besides 
this,  there  were  ofiences  which  were  punishable  with  death, 
and  sometimes  by  cutting  off  the  hand.  Certain  kinds  of  theft 
were  so  punished.  It  is  curious  that  the  law  of  England  at 
this  day,  that  no  one  shall  lose  his  life  for  stealing  only  twelve 
pence,  was  the  law  in  Alfred's  time.  There  were  certain 
ofiences  against  domestic  rights,  which  the  Saxons,  like  the 
ancient  Grermans,  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  but  which 
are  now  only  ecclesiastical  or  civil  ofiences ;  and  which,  in 
some  countries,  where  Gierman  rules  once  prevailed,  have  long 
ceased  to  be  an  offence  against  any  law. 

The  ordeal  was  brought  by  the  Saxons  from  the  north.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  absurdity  which  arose 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  but  it  undoubtedly  was  a 
Gothic  practice,  and  was  easily  incorporated  among  the  cere- 
monies of  the  ecclesiastics.  One  test  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused,  was  to  plunge  his  naked  hand  and  arm  into  a 
vessel  containing  boiling  hot  water,  with  a  stone  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  He  was  then  to  snatch  the  stone  out,  and  carry  it  nine 
feet  and  drop  it  His  hand  and  arm  were  immediately  bound 
up  and  kept  so  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  examined,  and  the  priests  could  tell,  from  their  appear- 
ance, whether  they  showed  the  marks  of  innocence  or  guilt 
Another  form  was  to  carry  a  red-hot  iron  nine  feet,  in  the 
naked  hand,  and  the  same  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain 
the  truth  as  in  the  case  of  hot  water.  Another  form  was  for 
the  accused  to  walk,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  with  naked 
feet,  among  red  hot  ploughshares.  The  theory  was,  that  God 
would  work  a  miracle  in  every  case,  to  prove  the  innocence  of 
one  who  so  appealed  to  him.  If  the  miracle  was  not  wrought, 
the  ofiender  was  subjected  to  punishment,  as  in  case  of  con- 
viction on  any  other  form  of  trial.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
absurd  mode  of  trial  threw  an  extraordioary  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  by  whom  it  was  always  conducted  with 
solemn  religious  ceremonies. 

These  ordeals^or  judgments  of  God,  have  prevailed  in 
many  countries  and  nations,  and  were,  perhaps,  brought  from 
the  east  It  is  said  they  do  exist,  or  have  existed  in  Hindos- 
tan.  They  have  hM  a  variety  of  forms,  and  when  they  were 
borrowed  by  the  ecclesiastics,  they  assumed  new  forms. 
Among  others,  the  touching  of  relics  and  placing  the  sacred 
bread  between  the  lips.  From  the  same  source  came  the 
casting  of  witches  into  water,  and  the  requiring  of  a  suspected 
person  to  touch  the  body  of  one  who  had  been  murdered. 
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Also,  the  very  common,  and  even  modem  pitictice,  of  detei*- 
mining  the  truth  or  £ilsehood  of  accusation,  and  even  the  right 
of  property,  by  battle.  Of  the  same  family  is  the  modern 
duel,  though  in  this  last  case  the  appeal  tu  God  is  not  supposed 
to  be  an  element,  the  parties  depending  entirely  on  their  skill, 
pistols,  and  steadiness  of  nerves ;  and  the  attendants  are  chang- 
ed from  priests  into  surgeons. 

As  the  Saxon  language  (which  is  really  the  English  lan- 
guage of  the  present  day,  modified,  as  all  living  languages 
are,  by  the  lapse  of  time)  was  as  perfect,  probably,  in  Alfred's 
time  as  at  any  subsequent  one,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice 
it  here.  Before  that  time  it  was  a  sfoktn  language,  and  the 
language  of  poetry  as  Aised  by  the  harpers,  but  rarely  a  trri*- 
ttn  language.  The  Latin  was  the  written  language,  and  that 
was  mostly  unknown  except  among  the  churchmen.  It  was 
Alfred  who  caused  the  Saxon  language  to  be  a  written  one. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  state  the  opinions  which 
learned  men  have  entertained  on  the  origin  of  languag^es. 
Were  all  the  languages  that  have  been  and  now  are  spoken 
on  the  earth,  derived  from  some  original  primitive  language) 
Are  these  languages  in  their  own  nature  so  radically  distinct, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  so  derived  ?  Were  all  lan- 
guages the  gift  of  the  Deity,  or  from  his  inspiration  ?  Are  they 
of  human  invention,  and  carried  on  in  the  lapse  of  ages  from 
some  original  sounds  or  elements,  to  the  present  perfection  1 
These  are  questions  on  which  learned  men  of  difierent  ages 
Imd  countries  have  exercised  all  their  ingenuity. 

Turner  has  attempted  (towards  the  close  of  his  second  vol^ 
nme)  to  apply  the  theory  of  Tooke  on  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage (Diversions  of  Perley)  to  the  Saxon.  Mr.  Tooke's 
theory  is,  that  there  are  only  two  original  parts  of  speech,  the 
noun  and  the  verb,  and  that  the  other  parts  are  abbreviations  of 
these  two.  The  nouns  rank  first,  as  they  are*  the  objects  of 
the  senses,  in  the  origin ;  and  then  the  verb,  as  this  implies 
acting  or  being  acted  upon,  by  nouns ;  and  thus  these  two  are 
the  primitive  stock  of  language.  The  t^rb  is  formed  by 
adding  to  the  noun  a  word  which  signifies  acting.  Thus,  in 
the  Saxon,  ian  or  an  is  the  verb,  which  i|  added  to  any  noon, 
as  the  Saxon  word  horg  means  a  loan ;  borg-ian  means  to 
lend.  Car  was  the  Saxon  word  for  care ;  full,  a  word  signi- 
fying some  quantity :  the  addition  of  nysse  (a  common  Saxon 
termination)  makes  a  new  class  of  nouns,  as  car-ful-nysse. 
Ac,  signifies  oak,  corn,  the  well-known  plant,  ac'corn,  or  acorn 
is  the  com  of  the  oak.     It  is  said  (by  Turner)  that  all  the 
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adjectives  are  ibnned  from  the  participles  of  verbs,  or  from 
some  qualifying  addition  to  nouns.  Er  or  ar^  implies  priori- 
ty, whence  the  comparative  degree,  and  est^  implies  £aunificence 
or  abundance,  and,  being  added  to  an  original  noun,  formed  the 
Saxon  superlative  These  few  remarks  may  serve  to  show 
how  the  Saxon  language  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed ; 
but  as  to  the  wonderful  diflference  between  the  original  efibrts, 
and  the  perfect  language,  the  difficultv  of  the  process  is  not  re- 
moved. Some  of  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians  are 
found  to  be  as  copious,  as  flexible,  and  expressive,  for  all  the 
ideas  which  such  a  people  can  have,  as  any  of  those  which  are 
spoken  in  Europe. 

To  show  the  similarity  between  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
English,  as  now  spoken,  the  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
both  languages,  as  stated  by  Turner. 

Urin  Fader  thic  arth  in  heofhes 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ; 

Sic  gehalsad  thin  noma, 
Be  hauowed  thine  name, 
To  cymelh  thin  rye ; 
To  come  thine  kingdom  ■, 

Sic  thin  willa  sue  is  in  heofnas  and  in  eortho; 
Be  thine  will  so  a.s  in  heaven,  and  in  earth; 

tlrin  hlef  ofirwistlie  sel  us  to  daig; 
Onr  loaf,  super  excellent,  give  us  to  day; 

And  forgefe  us  scylda  uraa,  sue  we  forgefao ; 

Scyldum  urum; 
And  forgive  us  debts  ours,  as  we  forgive  debts  of  ours  j 

And  no  inlead  usig  in  custnung, 
And  not  lead  us  into  temptation, 

Ah  gefrig  usich  frun  ine 
But  free  us  Irom  evil. 

The  Saxon,  like  all  other  living  languages,  was  found,  even 
in  Alfred's  time,  (by  comparing  him  with  the  historian  Bede,)  to 
have  undergone,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  great  changes.  One 
tenth  of  the  words,  at  least,  had  become  obsolete.  Besides  such 
changes,  the  Danes  and  the  Normans  introduced  some  words ; 
churchmen  and  scholars  have  introduced  many  more  from  the 
Latin.  Science  has  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  Greek 
for  the  words  which  it  has  called  into  use;  but  still  tke  basis  is 
Saxon. 

This  will  appear  the  more  obviously,  from  the  following 
lines ;  (all  of  those  which  are  in  italics  are  of  Saxon  origin ; 
the  others  from  the  other  sources,  principally  Latin;)  the  lines 
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are  from  Cowley,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Cromwell,  and 
died  in  1667. 

Mark  that  sioifi  arrow t  how  it  cuts  the  air; 
How  it  outruns  the  following  eye  I 
Use  all  persuasions  now,  aid  Ury 
If  thou  canst  call  it  back,  or  stay  it  there. 
That  way  it  went ;  hut  thou,  ihaltfind, 
No  track  t^  Left  behind. 
Fool!  *tis  thy  life,  and  the  fond  archer  thou. 
Of  all  the  time  thou'st  shot  away, 
TU  bid  thee  fetch  but  yesterday. 
And  it  shall  be  too  hard  a  task  to  do. 

There  are  76  words  in  these  lines — 69  of  them  are  Saxon, 
and  the  remaining  7  are  from  other  sources,  mostly  from  the 
Latin. 

NAMES   OF   THE    WEEK. 

Sunday— OT  Sunnan  dseg-— is  the  sun's  day. 
Monday — or  Monan  daeg — is  the  moon's  say. 
Tuesday— or  Tiwes  daeg — is  Tiw's  day. 
Wednesday — or  Wodnes  dsBg— is  Woden's  day. 
Thursday— or  Thunre's  dseg— is  Thunre's  day. 
Friday — or  PrigedaBg— is  Frig's  day. 
Saturday— or  Seteme's  dseg — is  Seterne's  day. 

These  names  are  of  northern  origin,  hrought  by  the  first 
Saxons,  and  have  reference  to  the  pagan  Deities,  who  were 
their  objects  of  worship.  Woden,  of  the  Saxons,  and  Odin,  of 
the  Danes,  is  probably  the  same,  and  is  thought  to  be  (as  among 
Greeks)  a  deified  mortal.    [Turner's  Saxon  History.] 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

Succession  of  Kings  from  Alfred  to  William  the  Conqueror — St,  Dunstan — 
Danish  Kings^BaUle  of  Hastings—  William,  in  1066. 

From  the  Great  Alfred's  death,  in  901,  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  England,  by  William  of  Normandy,  in  1066,  is 
155  years.  At  the  end  of  these  years  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  Anglo  Saxons  as  a  distinct  people.  In  this  space  of  time 
there  were  fourteen  kings ;  three  of  them  were  Danes,  as  that 
people  obtained  the  mastery  for  about  38  years.  From  1066 
the  political  afiairs  of  England  became  involved  with  those  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  continent,  and  especially  with  that  of 
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France,  and  have  ever  since  continued  so  to  be,  in  some  re* 
spects.  If  there  be  taken  out  of  these  155  years,  the  history 
of  battles,  and  of  crimes  perpetrated  in  connection  with  efforts 
to  obtain,  or  to  hold,  (he  kingly  authority,  there  remain  but  few 
instructive  events.  We  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  battles,  and 
Botice  crimes  but  in  few  cases.  Those  events  which  tended  to 
change  the  character  of  society  permanently,  for  better  or  worse, 
deserve  attention ;  for  these  only  affect  the  present  condition  of 
the  world. 

KINGS    OF   ENGLAND    FROM   901    TO    1066. 

Anglo  Saxon, 

901  to  925.  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred. 

925  to  940.  Atheistan,  natural  son  of  Edward.     • 

940  to  946.  Edmund  the  Elder,  brother  of  Athelstan. 

946  to  955.  Edred,  third  son  of  Edward. 

955  to  959.  Edwin,  or  Edwy,  son  of  Edmund. 

959  to  975.  Edgar,  brother  of  Edwin. 

975  to  978.  Edward  the  martyr,  son  of  Edgar. 

978  to  1016.  Elhelrcd  the  unready,  brother  of  Edward. 

1016  to  1017.  Edmund,  ironside,  natural  son  of  Ethelred. 

Daniih  Kings, 

1017  to  1035.     Canute  the  Great. 

1035  to  1040.     Harold,  second  son  of  Canute. 
1040  to  1042.     Hardicnute,  third  son  of  Canute. 

Anglo  Saxon. 

1042  to  1 065.     Edward  the  confessor,  son  of  Ethelred. 
1065  to  1066.     Harold,  son  of  Godwin. 

1066.     William  of  Normandy,  the  conqueror. 

Edward  the  Elder,  901 — ^925,  spent  most  ofhis  years  in  war* 
fare  with  the  Danes,  who  held  a  part  of  England  during  Alfred's 
time,  and  who  attempted  to  free  themselves  from  the  limits  in 
which  they  had  been  held,  and  to  conquer  the  Saxons.  Edward 
resisted  them  successfully,  and  strengthened  the  Saxon  domin- 
ion. No  events  worth  narrating  occurred  in  his  time.  He  was 
twice  married.  He  had  an  illegitimate  son,  Athelstan,  whose 
mother  was  a  shepherd's  daughter.  Edward  had  nine  daugh- 
ters, who  were  distinguished  for  beauty.  Five  of  them  married 
reigning  potentates  on  the  continent    He  had  four  sons  be- 
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sides  Athe1»tan.  He  died  a  natural  death,  and  is  considered  to 
have  been  a  respectable  king,  and  worthy  of  his  father. 

Athelstan,  925 — ^940,  acquired  celebrity  as  a  warrior,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  Saxon  kings  who  reigned  over  all  England. 
He  was  childless  himself,  but  he  had  his  sisters  to  bestow  in 
marriage,  and  through  this  circumstance,  and  the  fame  which 
he  acquired  in  subduing  his  enemies,  whether  Danes,  Scots,  or 
Welsh,  he  was  highly  respected  on  the  continent,  as  well  ss 
within  his  own  dominions.  It  is  a  remarkable  circomstance, 
that  several  young  persons  resided  at  Athelstan's  court,  by  invi* 
tation,  OP  from  having  sought  refuge  there  in  political  storms; 
and,  among  others,  three  who  afterwards  became  reigning  po- 
tentates on  the  continent,  Alan,  of  Bretagne,  Louis,  of  France, 
and  Haco,  of  Norway.  The  character  which  Turner  gives 
of  him  (vol.  i.  p.  364)  is  such  as  few  monarchs  acquire  or  de- 
serve. "  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  was  a  favorite,  both 
among  his  own  people  and  in  Europe.  He  was  certainly  a 
great  and  illustrious  character,  and  amiable  as  great.  To  the 
clergy,  attentive — to  bis  people,  aflable  and  pleasant — with  the 
great,  dignified — with  others,  condescending  and  decently  fii- 
miliar.  His  people  loved  him  for  his  bravery  and  humility; 
but  his  enemies  felt  his  wrath.'*  Turner  attempts  no  nallia- 
tion  of  the  crime  of  Athelstan  in  sending  his  brother  Edward 
to  sea  in  a  shattered  boat,  without  oars,  with  the  design,  and 
with  the  effect,  of  having  him  drowned.  The  reign  of  Ed- 
round  the  Elder,  940 — ^946,  affords  nothing  worth  notice.  He 
was  assassinated  at  a  festival ;  precisely  how,  is  not  known. 
The  reign  of  Edred,  946 — 955,  needs  not  a  single  remark. 

In  the  reign  of  Edwin,  955 — ^959,  some  extraordinary  events 
occurred.  To  introduce  these,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that, 
as  &r  back  as  480,  Benedict,  an  Italian,  was  born.  This  per- 
son saw  fit  to  reside  several  years  in  a  deep  cavern,  alone.  His 
food  was  let  down  to  him  by  a  friend,  who,  for  a  long  time,  waa 

j  the  only  person  that  knew  his  place  of  residence.     In  that  ag^ 

it  is  not  wonderful,  that  this  man's  singularities,  as  they  were 

;  connected  with  piety,  excited  curiosity,  then  veneration,  and  al 

length  gave  him  great  celebrity ;  and  a  powerful  influence  oTer 
the  Christian  world.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Benedictine  monks,  still  known  in  Europe.  Before  the  year 
1462,  there  had  been  18  popes,  200  cardinals,  1600  archbiah- 
ops,  4000  bishops,  15,700  abbots,  15,600  saints,  all  of  whom 
were  Benedictines.  This  order  had  spread  over  Europe,  and 
its  influence  was  felt  in  the  west  in  the  tenth  century.     In  the 

t  teign  of  Edwin,  Benedictine  monks  had  found  their  way  into 
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Englaod.  Here  lived  the  celebrated  Danstao,  who  became 
ODe  of  these  monks,  and  who  obtained  such  supremacy,  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  as  to  make  kings,  nobles,  prelates,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  submissive  to  his  will.  He  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  church  afiairs,  and  made  such  impression  on  society 
that  it  was  felt  through  many  centuries. 

Saint  Dunstan  was  one  of  those  men  who  present  the  diffi- 
cult problem,  whether  they  are  sincere  in  motives  and  measures^ 
or  profound  hypocrites ;  or  whether  they  are  sincere  and  hon- 
est in  motives,  but  who  consider  all  means,  however  criminal, 
proper,  if  adapted  to  accomplish  their  objects.  This  problem 
IS  not  confined  to  St.  Dunstan,  nor  to  any  age,  or  country; 
nor  to  religion ;  it  is  equally  a  problem  in  politics,  and  occurs 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own  times;  and,  in  short, 
wherever  there  is  human  society.  He,  only,  who  can  read  the 
human  heart  can  know  motives.  To  human  seeming  no 
small  portion  of  what  is  done  in  the  world  may  be  referred  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  suppositions,  or  to  a  compound 
of  both.  If  any  one  will  open  his  eyes  upon  what  is  passing, 
he  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  ask,  Is  this  man  doing  wrong, 
knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  and  because  he  thinks  he  can  promote 
his  own  purposes  in  so  doing?  or,  does  bethink  himself  right 
and  honest  as  to  his  objects,  and  that  the  means,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  right,  if  those  objects  can  be  thereby  accomplished? 
It  is  not  among  the  eminent  only,  in  whatsoever  department, 
that  these  questions  arise,  but  among  all  who  have  not  learned, 
that  the  true  end  of  living  is  best  attained  by  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tifiable ends,  by  righteous  means. 

Dunstan  was  born  at  Glastenbury,  in  the  southwest  of  Eng- 
land, in  925.     He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  intellect,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  means  of  instruction.     He  acquired  all 
that  was  then  known  in  mathematical  science;  he  excelled  in 
music,  in  writing,  painting,  engraving,  and  in  working  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron.     In  early  manhood  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  king's  (Edred's)  court.  His  accomplishments  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  demoniacal  arts.     He  was  expelled.     He 
then  became  a  Benedictine  monk.     In  the  legends  of  that  or- 
der, he  is  as  celebrated  for  supernatural  and  miraculous  agen- 
cies, as  King  Arthur  was,  in  the  poetical  fictions  of  the  bards, 
for  heroic  achievements.     Among  these  legends  was  one  on  St. 
Dunstan  and  the  Devil,  which  is  sometimes  alluded  to  even  in 
these  days. 

The  qualities  of  Dunstan  were  audacity,  impetuosity,  ambi- 
tion.    Like  Benedict  he  prepared  an  abode  in  tne  side  of  a  hill. 
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five  feet  deep,  two  and  an  half  wide,  and  high  enough  to  stasd 
up  in,  closed  hy  a  door,  an  aperture  in  whieh  let  in  light  and 
air.  Here  he  exercised  himself  in  piety  and  in  working  on 
metals.  The  neighhorhood  were  alarmed  one  night  hy  terrific 
howlings  which  proceeded  from  this  ahode.  In  the  morning 
multitudes  appeared  there  to  inquire  the  cause.  EHjnstan  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  their  entire  satisfiiction,  hy  assuring  them 
that  the  £)evil  had  made  him  a  visit,  and  had  thrust  his  head 
through  the  opening  in  the  door,  whereupon  Dunstan  seized 
him  with  his  tongs,  hy  the  nose,  and  there  held  him,  and  that 
the  noises  which  they  heard  were  the  toarings  of  the  DeviL 
If  this  legend  is  to  he  credited,  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of 
the  character  of  Dunstan,  and  is  unworthy  of  notice  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  celehrity  of  Dunstan  again  introduced  him  to  coart  In 
Edred's  time ;  and  be  was  there  in  Edwin's  time,  and  rose  to 
the  highest  honors  of  the  church.  At  this  time,  Odo,  the  son 
of  a  ferocious  Northman,  who  was  among  the  invaders  of  Eng* 
land,  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Edwin  was  but  16,  when 
he  was  crowned.  At  the  festival,  on  that  occasion,  Odo  and 
Dunstan  were  present  Edwin  retired  from  the  feast,  and 
went  to  the  apartment  in  which  were  Elgiva,  his  wife,  and  her 
nvother.  The  company  being  displeased  by  his  absenee, 
Dunstan,  accompanied  by  the  bishop,  thrust  himself  into  the 
apartment,  forcibly  replaced  the  king's  crown  on  his  head,  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  table.  The  king  resented  this  indig- 
nity, deprived  Dunstan  of  his  honors,  and  he  fled  to  the  conU- 
nent.  But  Odo  espoused  his  cause,  and  divorced  Edwin  from 
Elgiva  on  the  ground  of  kindred,  and  attempted  to  destroy  her 
beauty  by  branding  her  face  with  hot  irons,  then  banished  her 
to  Ireland.  She  returned :  then  these  conscientious  prelates 
severed  the  muscles  of  her  lower  limbs,  to  make  her  incapable 
of  motion.  These  barbarous  acts  occasioned  her  death.  The  at- 
tempts of  Edwin  to  exercise  his  authority  against  his  prelates 
raised  a  rebellion  under  their  guidance,  and  the  unfortunate 
monarch  died,  broken-hearted,  before  he  had  attained  to  man- 
hood. Such  occurrences  show  what  the  state  of  society  was, 
and  what  a  tremendous  power  had  already  grown  up  under  the 
^/ihadow  of  perverted  religion. 

Edgar,  955—976,  the  brother  of  Edwin,  was  but  sixteen 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Dunstan  returned,  and  became 
the  real  monarch  of  England.  He  expelled  the  clergy  from 
their  offices  and  abodes,  and  substitutea  Benedictines  through- 
out the  realm.     In  this  way  he  secured  partisans  in  all  high 
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places  -in  the  church.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of  his 
pr^nded  visiooa,  of  angelic  missions  to  him  from  heaven, 
and  of  his  own  pretended  visits  to  heaven  while  in  a  seeming 
trance,  show  the  audacious  aspiring  of  the  priest  No  charity 
will  admit  him  to  have  been  self-deceived.  But  he  had  not  yet 
attained  to  be  primate  of  England.  This  required  a  still  fur- 
ther exercise  of  his  ingenuity.    * 

The  reign  of  Edffar  is  commended  because  it  was,  fortanate- 
iy,  pacific  compared  with  others.  He  was  successful  in  such 
wars  as  did  occur,  and  also  in  suppressing,  in  some  degree, 
clerical  ambition.  But  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  he  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  Alfred.  He  lived  for  hunself,  pom- 
pously and  magnificently ;  yet  performed  kingly  duties  well,  in 
some  respects.  He  is  said  to  have  enforced  the  laws,  to  have 
suppressed  robberies,  and  to  have  inspected  his  kingdom  per- 
sonally, in  periodical  circuits.  As  an  instance  of  his  vanity, 
he  went  to  Chester,  to  which  place  he  had  ordered  certain  petty 
tributary  kings,  of  Wales,  and  of  the  north,  to  come,  to  the 
number  of  eight;  and  he  ordered  these  potentates  to  row  him 
in  a  barge  on  the  Dee,  while  he  sat  at  the  helm.  Alfred  would 
have  blushed  for  such  a  descendant.  Some  odious  aggressions 
on  private  rights,  of  the  most  sacred  character,  stain  the  mem- 
ory of  this  vain  prince.  He  did  not  long  disgrace  his  station: 
his  career  was  closed  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Some  question  arose  on  the  succession,  between  Edward  the 
Martyr  and  Ethelred.  St  Ehmstan  assumed  to  end  the  contest 
by  crowning  Edward.  The  contention  seems  to  have  been 
between  parties,  who  might  be  called  clerical  and  anti-cler- 
ical ;  or  rather  between  those  who  favored  the  ancient  cler- 
gy, and  those  who  favored  Dunstan,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Ben- 
edictines. He  again  resorted  to  miracles  and  to  crimes.  His 
opponents  were  the  nobles,  better  known  in  after  times  as  the 
barons.  He  assembled  (Turner  sajrs,  vol.  1.  p.  405.)  a  council 
of  nobles  at  Cslne  in  975.  It  was  so  managed  that  the  young 
king  was  absent.  While  the  senators  of  England  were  debat- 
ing, and  reproaching  Dunstan,  he  made  a  short  reply— closing 
with  the  words, — "I  confess  that  I  am  unwillin?  to  be  over- 
come. I  commit  the  cause  of  the  church  to  the  decision  of 
Christ"  When  these  words  were  uttered,  the  supporters  of 
the  flooring  gave  way,  and  all  present,  but  Dunstan,  fell  amidst 
the  ruins  to  the  earth  below.  His  seat  remained  unmoved. 
Many  were  killed,  and  more  grievously  wounded. 

There  was  but  one  person  in  England  who  was  able  to  cope 
^ith  Dunstan.  This  was  Elfrida,  own  mother  of  Ethelred,  aM 
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r-in-lft w  of  the  king.  TtieefibrtBofihiipmceaB,toeoBB> 
the  measures  of  Dunstan,  are  a  Beriea  of  abomma.Ue 
,  not  worth  a  delail.  ThemonconBpicuouBof  them  mt 
'  which  she  removed  Edward,  and  enthroned  her  bob. 
hunting  io  Dorsetshire,  near  Warehani,  Edward  wai 
ted  from  his  companionfl,  and  caroe  ia  view  of  Code 
,  where  Elfridaand  herw)o  resided.  He  rode  up  to  the 
ce,  and  the  Lady  and  her  son  came  out  to  him.  She  of- 
lim  some  refreshment  in  a  goblet,  and  while  he  was 
Qg,  an  assassin  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  back,  and  io- 
a  mortal  wound.  He  fled,  fell  from  his  horee,  was  drag- 
inging  by  the  stirrup,  and  found  dead.  This  iacideot 
ven  him  the  dignified  name  of  the  martyr,  for  which  he 
robably,  indebted  to  Dunstan. 

elred,  978 — 1016,  bad  a  long  and  disgraceful  reigo.  He 
ed  the  surname  of  Ihe  unready,  as  he  was  never  prepated 
t  his  adversaries,  who  again  apjwared  in  the  Northmen. 
r  his  odious  measures  towards  hia  enemies  was,  to  order 
y  a  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  England.  This  pOT- 
his  subjects  was  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  friend- 
marriages,  and  various  associations,  had  united  the  two 
This  cruel  and  useless  perfidy,  on  his  part,  excited  the 
iDCe  of  the  Northmen.  They  came  with  powerful  forces. 
i  of  contending  with  them  in  arms,  he  impoverished  his 
ts  by  raising  money  to  buy  peace.  He  was  at  last  coin- 
to  resist.  But  the  want  of  confidence  in  him,  the  io- 
s  of  perfidy  in  those  he  employed,  his  incapacity  to  govern, 
s  oMtinacy  in  attempting  to  govern,  reduced  the  realm  to 
erable  condition.  The  only  hope  of  saving  it  from 
tion  was,  that  the  power  might  devolve  upon  another 
Etbelred  died  in  1016,  but  too  late  to  save  the  kingdom, 
nund,  Burnamed  Ironside,  1016 — 1017,  an  illegitimata 
the  last  king,  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  befd  him. 
uggled  manfullv  agsinat  the  Danes,  about  a  year,  and 
some  battles  which  do  him  credit  as  a  king  and  a  aol- 
To  bis  honor,  as  a  man,  he  mourned  over  the  destruc- 
r  his  subjects  in  these  ruinous  conflicts,  and  came  to  the 
tion  of  challenging  Canute,  the  Danish  chieC  to  s^tle 
>raen3ions  by  a  single  combat.  This  led  to  a  pacification, 
ngland  was  alvideifbetween  them.  Canute  was  to  reign 
north,  Edmund  in  the  south.  In  the  same  year  Ed- 
was  murdered,  in  what  manner  is  uncertain,  but  the 
rn  sagas  {historical  poems)  ascribe  the  murder  to  one 
,  (an  in&inous  traitor,  who  was  alternately  on  either 
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side,)  and  intimate,  that  the  act  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
Canute.  In  this  time  arose  a  remarkable  person  called  God- 
win, a  Saxon  peasant,  who  sided  with  the  Danes,  and  whose 
son  became  a  king,  to  which  elevation  Godwin  had  aspired 
himself. 

Canute,  the  Dane,  1017 — 1035,  was  called  the  brave:  though 
his  fame  is  stained  with  some  odious  crimes,  he  was,  for  a 
Northman  of  that  age,  entitled  to  be  remembered  with  respect. 
It  was  consistent  with  the  common  policy  of  the  times,  by  fraud 
or  force,  to  remove  all  Saxon  competitors  to  the  throne.  He 
soon  obtained  dominion  over  all  England.  The  infamous  Ed- 
ric  was  slain  in  Canute's  presence.  Canute  reproached  Edric 
with  his  crime  in  murdenng  his  own  king,  Edmund,  because 
he  was,  by  treaty,  Canute's  friend  and  brother  I  An  historian 
says, — '*  The  villain  who  perpetrated  the  act,  was  confounded 
by  the  hypocrite  who  countenanced  it.''  Canute  married  Em« 
ma,  (or  Elgiva,)  Ethelred's  widow.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
reigning  over  six  kingdoms ;  three  of  them  in  the  north.  There 
were  traits  of  a  great  mind,  in  this  person,  who  became  wiser 
and  better  as  he  grew  older.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  man 
should  be  mentioned  with  praise  for  his  Christian  piety.  This 
is  the  monarch  who  is  said  to  have  placed  himself  on  the  sea 
shore,  in  a  chair,  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles,  to  command  the 
rising  tide  to  retire.  Some  historians  mention  that  fact,  as  an 
instance  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  a  mortal  who  happened  to 
hold  a  high  earthly  dignity.  But  Turner  gives  it  a  different 
version.  He  says,  when  the  tide  had  risen  to  the  monarch's 
knees,  regardless  of  his  command  to  retire,  Canute  exclaimed, 
^  Let  every  dweller  on  the  earth  confess,  that  the  power  of 
kings  is  frivolous  and  vain  I  He  only  is  the  Great  Supreme- 
let  him  onl  v  be  honored  with  the  nsme  of  majesty,  whose  nod, 
whose  everlasting  laws,  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  sea,  with  all 
their  hosts,  obey."  Canute  was  the  master  of  great  riches, 
and  showed  his  liberality  in  dispensing  them  in  a  sort  of  proud 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  respecta* 
ole  person  among  the  order  of  men  called  kings,  and  is  a  rare 
instance  of  one's  growing  wiser  and  better,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  king,  in  singular  prosperity. 

Harold  the  first,  1035 — 1042,  surnamed  Harefoot,  second 
son  of  Canute,  had  a  short  reign,  stained  with  some  disgraceful 
deeds.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  third  son  of  Canute,  called 
Hardicnute,  who  reigned  two  years,  and  died  at  a  nuptial  feast. 
He  was  standing  in  a  gay  company,  and  drank  copiously,  fell 
senseless,  and  soon  died.  With  him  ended  the  Danish  reign, 
in  1042. 
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The  crown  came  agaia  to  a  Saxon  prince,  who  is  historicallr 
known  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  surviving  son  of  Ethelred. 
This  person  is  represented  to  have  been  very  weak,  and  to 
have  been  incessantly  harassed  by  the  aspiring  Godwin,  who 
was  rash,  ambitious,  and  powerful.  Godwin  had  great  address 
and  talents,  and  may  have  entertained,  very  justly,  the  opinion, 
that  he  should  make  a  much  better  king  than  Edward,  who  is 
said  to  have  spent  his  days  in  praying  and  hunting.  He 
reigned  from  1042  to  1066. 

The  glory  of  Saxon  fame  had  long  since  been  lost ;  the 
national  name  was  also  soon  to  be  lost.  Edward  leaving  no 
child,  there  were  two  aspirants  to  the  throne,  with  no  other 
rights  than  which  of  the  two  had  the  longest  sword.  Rollo, 
a  descendant  from  northern  kings,  had  established  himself,  in 
911,  by  force,  in  that  part  of  France  called  Normandy.  The 
fourth  duke  of  Normandy  from  Rollo,  was  Robert,  father  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  other  aspirant  was  Harold,  the 
son  of  Godwin.  On  the  very  evening  of  Edward's  funeral, 
Harold  took  the  crown.  Both  William  and  Harold  insisted 
that  the  riffht  was  acquired  by  the  voluntary  gift  of  Edward, 
a  title  not  likely  to  be  much  respected  by  either.  Both  pre- 
pared to  settle  their  right  by  that  which  settles  all  right  when 
It  must  be  resorted  to — which  is  the  strongest.  William  had 
strengthened  himself  by  aids  from  the  vicinity  of  Normandy, 
and  had  called  to  his  assistance  some  of  the  kings  of  the  north. 
Harold  had  assembled  all  the  strength  of  England,  as  his  was 
a  contest  in  which  Anglo- Danes  and  Saxons  could  unite. 

William  and  Harold  met  on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  near 
a  place  called  Hastings,  sixty  miles  south-east  from  London. 
The  battle  of  Hastings  settled  the  fate  of  England,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  its  affairs  into  a  new  and  unexpected  channel. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  with  a 
bravery  and  skill  proportioned  to  the  prize  on  that  day  to  be 
won  or  lost  forever.  The  numbers  engaged  in  this  battle  are 
difierently  stated  by  difiecent  historians.  If,  as  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted,  fifteen  thousand  Normans  were  slain,  the 
Norman  army  must  have  been  more  than  double  that  number. 
The  united  Saxons  and  Danes,  as  they  had  not  the  sea  to  cross, 
but  were  gathered  on  their  own  territories,  were  probably 

S "eater.  William  was  often  in  imminent  peril,  having  had 
ree  horses  killed  under  him.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  long 
doubtful,  sometimes  inclining  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
When  it  seemed  most  fiivorable  to  the  English,  and  when  the 
Normans  were  nearest  to  giving  way  in  despair,  William  di9* 
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po0ed  of  the  most  powerful  body  he  could  command,  so  aa 
to  take  advantage  of  his  intended  moyement,  and  then  rushed 
on  furiously  with  the  residue,  as  though  for  a  last  and  deter- 
mined assault.  But,  as  he  intended,  his  troops  soon  gave  way, 
and  appeared  to  be  retreating  in  ccmfusion.  The  English  then 
quitted  their  strong  ground  and  came  on  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory.  They  were  assailed,  in  their  disordered  ranks,  by 
the  reserve  of  William,  and  became  an  easy  conquest.  Har- 
old and  his  two  brothers,  with  nearly  all  the  young  and  gal- 
lant nobles  of  the  realm,  fell  in  this  battle.  England  beheld  a 
new  race,'a  new  language,  new  laws,  and  new  manners — ^new 
and  foreign  customs,  and  grievous  oppressions.  To  the  manly 
and  elevated  feelings  and  habits  of  rational  liberty  whicn 
Alfred  had  implanted,  succeeded  the  force  and  brutality  of  the 
feudal  system,  which  William  brought  with  him,  and  tyranni- 
cally enforced.  But  the  benefits  and  the  glories  of  Saxon  lib- 
erty, though  overwhelmed  and  lost  for  centuries,  were  not  lost 
forever.  The  day  was  to  come  when  the  effects  of  the  Nor« 
man  conquest  were  to  be  rooted  out  and  give  place  to  the 
institutions  of  Alfred,  and  again  to  make  his  memory  precioua 
to  all  who  pride  themselves  in  Saxon  descent. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TTke  Reign  of  WiUmm — introduction  of  the  Feudal  System — Doomsday 
Book — Qame  Laws — WiUiam  Rufus — Henry  I. — Stephen — Henry  II. — 
TTiomas  d  Beckett  E!venU  in  Henry's  Reigry^IRs  Death — State  of 
Societf, 

The  contest  between  Harold  the  Saxon,  and  William  the 
Norman,  at  Hastings,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  settled- 
who  should  win  the  battle,  and  wear  the  English  crown.  If 
this  had  been  all  that  the  contest  settled,  it  would  have  been 
like  "a  thousand  other  battles,  of  little  importance  except  to  the 
parties  concerned  therein.  The  result  was  not  only  victory 
to  William,  and  the  throne  of  England  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
but  the  destiny  of  the  Saxon  people  was  thereby  essentially 
and  most  unfavorably  changed.  The  consequences  of  that 
victory  are  felt  to  this  day,  in  England,  and  in  every  land 
which  has  been,  or  still  is,  a  colony  of  England.  The  desti- 
nies of  France  were,  also,  unfavorably  changed.  The  foun- 
dation was  laid,  by  this  event,  for  the  long,  bloody,  and  ruia-^ 
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ons  wan  which  have  been  carried  on  between  that  country 
and  England.  It  may  not  be  assuming  too  mach  to  say,  thtt 
William's  victory  arrested  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
refinement  in  England,  and  brought  back  and  prolonged  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  there,  for  centuries.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
justly  said,  that  this  victory  was  a  calamity  not  only  to  £ng- 
land,  but  to  Europe. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  great  Alfred's  labors  and  exam- 
ple, the  Saxons  of  England  were  the  best  informed,  the  most 
cultivated,  and  the  most  refined  people  of  Europe.  They  had 
acquired  far  better  knowledge,  than  any  other  people,  of  the 
principles  of  political  justice  and  of  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting social  welfare.  If  the  power  of  the  Roman  Church 
was  not  to  overshadow  the  understandings  of  the  Saxons,  they 
had  received  an  impulse  from  Alfred,  which  would  have  led 
to  the  most  beneficial  attainments.  Probably  they  would  have 
been  wise  enough  to  have  resisted  that  power.  The  conqaear 
of  William  deprived  them  of  all  they  had  attained,  even  of 
their  own  language.  He  ordered  that  the  only  language  of 
his  court  should  be  his  own  barbarous  Norman  French  ;  that 
the  acts  of  the  government  and  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  in  this  language,  and  that  none  other  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  Within  five  years,  all  public  offices  in 
'the  state,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  army,  were  filled  by  Nor- 
mans ;  and  so  oppressive  and  tyrannical  were  all  the  measures 
of  these  new  rulers,  that,  after  some  feeble  attempts  at  resist- 
ance, all  who  could  leave  England  preferred  exile  to  the  new 
dominion. 

Hitherto,  the  Saxons  had  been  strangers  to  the  burthens  and 
oppressions  of  the  feudal  system.  It  now  came  on  them  with 
all  its  rigor.  The  tenure  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom  was  entirely  changed ;  the  territory  was  divided  into 
baronies,  and  assigned  to  the  great  barons  or  lords,  who  ac- 
knowledged  themselves  to  hold  of  William,  as  the  supreme 
lord  over  all,  and  as  the  owner  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom, 
subject  to  the  uses  of  these  barons  and  their  tenants,  according 
to  prescribed  rules.  Having  elsewhere  described  the  origin, 
the  nature,  and  the  consequences  of  the  feudal  system,  we 
shall  only  add  here,  that  William  so  firmly  established  it  in 
England,  that,  to  this  day,  every  estate  owned  there,  still  re- 
tains the  most  obvious  proofs  of  having  been  transmitted 
through  that  system. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  and  odiou»  acts  of  William^ 
was  the  forcible  turning  out  from  their  lands  and  tenementi 
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all  the  people  who  dwelt  in  a  space  of  thirty  miles  arowad  in 
the  south  of  England,  near  Winchester,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  planting  a  forest  for  his  own  pleasure  in  hunting.  He  de- 
molished not  less  than  twenty-two  churches,  to  accomplish  his 
object.  This  outrage  is  consistent  with  the  well-known 
character  of  this  Norman  race.  They  had  but  three  princi- 
pal occupations  from  choice,  war,  hunting,  and  boisterous 
festivity.  To  William,  the  English  nation  of  the  present  day 
may  look  back  for  the  origin,  the  rigor,  and  the  vexation  of 
their  game  laws. 

Though  almost  every  thing  in  England,  civil  and  social, 
bears  some  stamp  of  the  Norman  conquest,  there  is  one  pecu- 
liar monument  of  William  in  the  volumes  called  Domes-day 
or  Dooms-day  book.  There  are  different  opinions  on  the 
meaning  of  (he  name  which  this  book  bears.  But,  whatever 
this  meaning  may  have  been,  originally,  the  book  itself  con* 
tains  what  would  be  called  a  valuation,  in  modern  language, 
or  an  exact  enumeration  and  record  of  all  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  whom  belong- 
ing. This  book  served  William  for  various  purposes,  and, 
among  others,  to  aid  him  in  whatever  exactions  he  saw  fit  to 
make.  The  original  book  has  survived  all  the  commotions 
and  revolutions  which  have  befallen  England,  and  is  now 
safely  kept  at  the  charter-house  in  Westminster,  and  is  acces- 
sible as  a  book  of  authority,  or  may  be  there  seen  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.     It  has  been  often  reprinted. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  endured 
these  tyrannical  acts  without  murmuring  or  resistance.  But 
the  despotism  of  William  was  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken,  though  well-concerted  attempts  were  frequently  made 
to  free  the  country  from  the  Norman  yoke.  William  was 
sensible  that  he  ought  to  guard  himself  against  the  spirit  of 
hostility  and  hatred  which  he  must  have  excited.  He  relied 
for  security  on  fear  and  terror  only.  Whenever  the  occasion 
called  for  it,  his  punishments  were  terrible.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  aid  might  be  expected  from  the 
Scotch,  the  will  to  resist  had  most  frequently  manifested  itself. 
William  appeared  there  with  a  formidable  force,  put  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  laid  the  whole 
country  utterly  desolate,  from  York  to  Durham.  No  property, 
nor  any  person  of  any  age,  or  of  either  sex,  was  spared.  He 
established  a  watchful  and  energetic  police  throughout  his 
kingdom.  At  eight  o'clock  a  bell  was  rung.  This  was  a 
signal  that  every  fire  should  be  covered,  every  person  retire  t» 
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bed,  and  every  light  be  extinguished.  This  bell  acquired  the 
name  of  curfeu^  because,  in  William's  Norman  language, 
ceuvft  is  the  word  to  cover,  and  feu  the  word  for  fire.* 

William  died  near  Rouen,  in  France,  in  his  sixty*third 
year,  in  consequence  of  some  accident  in  riding,  (1087.)  It 
IS  not  unacceptable  to  find  it  recorded  of  him,  that  he  had 
some  contrition  at  the  close  of  his  life  for  his  oppressions  and 
tyrannies.  But  he  manifested  his  contrition  no  otherwise 
than  in  donations  to  enrich  the  priests,  and  aggrandize  the 
church,  and  so  buy  his  peace  with  Heaven. 

William  was  a  very  able  man  for  the  day  in  which  he 
appeared,  whether  as  a  civil  ruler  or  military  chief;  no  doubt 
the  most  capable  and  the  most  successful  monarch  of  that  age. 
But  he  was  a  mere  barbarian,  and  no  history  records  of  him  a 
single  act  of  public  spirit,  humanity,  or  magnanimity.  So  far 
as  can  be  discerned,  in  looking  back  through  the  oWurity  of 
ages,  it  was  a  grievous  and  unmitigated  misfortune  to  the 
Saxon  race,  to  England,  and  to  the  civilized  world,  that  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  had  not  been  conquered  and  slain  himself 
instead  of  Harold,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

William  left  his  Norman  possessions  in  France  to  his  old- 
est son,  Robert,  and  his  kingdom  of  England  to  his  son  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  who  was  crowned  in  1037,  and  is  called,  historic* 
ally,  William  IL 

By  the  Norman  conquest,  England  was  assimilated  to  the 
continental  nations  of  France  and  Germany,  in  the  forms  of 
government,  in  policy,  in  religious  duties  and  papal  dominion. 
England  had  also  become  so  connected  with  the  public  meas- 
ures  of  France,  that  few  movements,  in  that  country,  were 
without  some  influence,  good  or  evil,  and  generally  the  latter, 
on  its  own  internal  relations.  As  William  divided  his  domin- 
ions among  his  sons,  contentions  soon  arose  among  them,  and 
wars  followed,  in  which  the  monarch  of  England,  for  the 
time,  might  feel  deep  interest,  while  the  people  of  England, 
certainly  the  Saxon  portion,  could  have  nothing  to  gain,  though 
often  visited  by  severe  sufierings  from  these  wars.  The  char- 
acter of  that  age,  from  the  time  of  William's  death  in  1087, 
for  a  century  next  following,  would  lead  us  to  expect  nothing, 
in  historical  details,  but  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  on 
the  part  of  kings,  resistance,  and  sometimes  rebellion,  among 
powerful  lords ;   the  continual  encroachment  of  the  Roman 

*  The  word  curfew  is  used  to  denote  this  signal-bell  in  Gray's  well- 
known  Elegy  on  a  chQrch-3rard. 
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church ;  the  hamiliation  and  oppression  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  course  of  events  in  England,  for  a  series  of 
years,  presents  nothing  that  is  instructive  in  principle,  nor  any 
thing  in  the  particular  character  or  conduct  of  kings  or  rulers, 
which  is  worth  noticing  in  this  general  view. 

William  Rufus  having  been  accidentally  slain  by  an  arrow 
from  the  bow  of  one  of  his  companions  while  hunting,  his 
brother  Henry  (called  beau-clerc)  hastened  to  London  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  in  1100.  As  his  elder 
brother,  Robert,  in  Normandy,  had  the  better  right,  William 
Rnfus  not  having  left  any  child,  Henry  attempted  to  conciliate 
his  subjects  by  some  relaxation  in  severity.  He  abolished  the 
curfeu,  among  other  things.  Henry  reigned  till  113B,  and 
died,  leaving  a  daughter,  Matilda,  who  was  the  wife  of  Henry 
v.,  emperor  of  Germany.  He  lost  his  only  son,  who  was 
passing  from  Norway  to  England,  and  is  said  never  to  have 
been  known  to  smile  afterwards.  What  acquirements  one 
must  have  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to 
entitle  him  to  the  surname  of  ^ne  scholar,  (beau-clerc,)  there 
are  no  means  of  judging. 

Stephen,  the  grandson  of  William,  by  Adela,  the  wife  of  the 
Count  de  Blois  of  France,  aspired  to  the  throne  and  obtained 
it,  to  the  prejudice  of  Matilda,  the  rightful  heir.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  long  and  vindictive  civil  war  between  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  one  of  the  most  afflictive  in  English  annals.  This 
was  one  of  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest The  war  ended  by  compromise.  Stephen  held  the 
throne  till  his  death,  in  1154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry, 
the  son  of  Matilda,  by  the  French  Count  of  Anjou,  whom  she 
married  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Henry  V.  of  Germany. 
Henry  was  the  sou  of  a  Frenchman,  and  was  educated  in 
France.  He  called  himself  Henry,  Fitz-Em press.*  He  is 
called,  in  history,  Henry  H. ;  also  Plantagenet,  (the  surname 
of  his  father,  from  his  wearing  a  sprig  of  corn-broom  in  his 
cap,)  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 

Henry  was  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  France,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  and  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Maine,  in  right 
of  his  father.  Count  of  Anjou.  He  married  Eleanor  of  Gui- 
enne,  whom  the  French  king,  Louis  VIL,  had  just  divorced 
from  himself,  and  thereby  acquired  the  lordship  of  Poictou,  a 
province  adjoining  and  south  of  Maine,  and  of  Guienne,  a 
province  adjoining  Poictou.     Thus,  Henry  was  feudal  sove- 

*  Fitz  is  an  old  French  word,  meaoini^  ska. 
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reign  of  nearly  one  fifth  of  France,  whea  he  claimed  the  £ng- 
lisb  throne  against  Stephen.  He  was  22  years  of  age  whea 
his  reign  began,  in  1 154.  He  died  at  the  age  of  58,  baring 
reigned  35  years.  Historians  commend  this  king  for  his  pe^ 
Bonal  qualities,  and  his  good  intentions,  as  a  monarch.  Some 
occurrences  deserve  notice.  1.  Henry's  controversy  with 
Thomas  k  Becket.  Becket  was  the  son  (it  is  said)  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  and  a  Saracen  lady,  whom  he  met  with  in  Pales- 
tine, and  who  followed  him  to  London.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  college,  founded,  it  is  supposed,  by  Alfred.  This  was 
the  time  when  the  popes  of  Rome  were  attempting,  by  every 
means,  fraud,  threats,  superstition,  promises  and  terrors,  to  ex- 
tend their  power  over  the  civilized  world.  The  Norman  princes 
in  England  had  resisted  these  papal  usurpations  as  much  as 
they  dared  to ;  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontics  only  when  their  own  interests  were  promoted  by  the 
submission.  Becket  found  favor  with  Henry,  and  was  honored 
with  civil  and  military  trust.  He  had  become  wealthy,  and 
distingruished  himself  by  his  splendor  of  life.  When  Becket 
was  43  years  of  age,  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  being 
vacant,  Henry  raised  him  to  that  dignity,  expecting  from  this 
appointment  an  important  aid  in  resisting  papal  encroachment 
But  Becket  immediately  laid  aside  his  worldly  habits,  devoted 
himself  to  an  extreme  austerity,  and  used  his  office  and  his 
talents  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  church.  He  soon  gave 
great  oflfence  to  Henry  in  attempting  to  draw  matters  in  contro- 
versy from  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  shoTt» 
Becket  became  the  devoted  supporter  of  all  the  obnoxious  pre- 
tensions of  the  pope,  and  used  his  talents  and  official  station  to 
subject  Henry,  his  kingdom  and  subjects,  to  the  papal  suprem- 
acy. Henry  fortified  himself  by  convening  a  general  coun« 
cil  of  prelates  and  nobles  at  Clarendon,  Jan.  1164.  This  coun- 
cil passed  "  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,"  which  defined 
and  circumscribed  the  clerical  and  papal  authority  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  Henry's  good  sense,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
king.  [Hume,  chap.  VUL]  Becket  was  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe, and  to  swear  to  submit  to  these  constitutions ;  but  re- 
pented of  this  concession  and  obtained  absolution  from  the  pope^ 
who  issued  a  bull  to  annul  the  proceedings  at  Clarendon.  Hen- 
r3r,  giving  way  to  his  resentment,  proceeded  against  Becket 
with  severity,  and  even  injustice.  Becket,  equally  resolute  on 
his  part,  provoked  Henry  to  measures  designed  to  humble  and 
ruin  him ;  and,  to  avoid  this  extremity,  he  withdrew  to  France, 
where  he  was  graciously  received  by  Louis  VII ,  and  pope 
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Alexander  IIIh  at  that  time  residing  at  Sena,  an  ancient  city, 
60  miles  S.  E.  of  Pahs.  . 

Byvthe  intervention  of  third  persons,  a  forced  and  insincere 
reconciliation  was  efiected,  and  Becket  returned  to  England, 
but  conducted  himself  with  such  insufferable  arrogance,  and 
such  oflensive  insolence  in  relation  to  the  king  personally,  as 
to  draw  from  Henry,  who  was  then  in  France,  the  words — 
"  Shall  this  fellow,  who  came  to  court  on  a  lame  horse,  with 
all  his  estate  in  a  wallet  behind  him,  trample  upon  his  kitaff^, 
the  royal  family,  and  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Will  none  of  ul 
those  lazy,  cowardly  knights,  whom  I  maintain,  deliver  me 
from  this  turbulent  priest?  "  These  expressions  were  under- 
stood by  four  persons,  who  heard  them,  to  be  an  invitation  to 
dispose  of  Becket.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Canterbury,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1170.  [The 
manner  of  his  death  is  stated  by  Mcintosh,  vol.  1.  142 — 3.] 

Whether  Henry  desired  the  death  of  Becket  or  not,  he 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  a  party  in  this  murder. 
Henry  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  that  age;  he  was 
not  disposed  to  submit  to  papal  usurpation  ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  to  have  been  very  decided  in 
supporting  his  own  rights.  Yet,  such  was  the  power  of  the 
pope,  that  Henry  was  obliged  to  pass  a  day  and  a  night  with- 
out food,  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  and  submit  himself  to  be 
scourged  by  monks.  Among  the  humiliating  terms  of  recon* 
ciliation  prescribed  by  the  pope,  was  a  solemn  oath,  that  Henry 
would  engage  in  a  crusade  to  the  holy  land. 

Three  years  after  his  death  Becket  was  canonized.  There 
were  two  volumes  of  records  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
relics  of  this  man ;  and  100,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
made  a  pilgrimage,  in  a  single  year,  to  the  shrine  of  Becket, 
at  Canterbury.  This  city  is  S.  E.  hy  E.  from  liondon,  about 
50  miles,  and  20  west  from  the  straits  of  Dover ;  and  south- 
wardly of  the  Thames.  Among  the  pilgrims  at  Becket's 
shrine,  in  the  year  1179,  was  Louis  YIL,  king  of  France. 
Littleton,  Hume,  Henry  and  Macintosh,  have  discussed  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  person,  in  their  respective  histories 
of  England.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  their  remarks, 
is,  that  Becket  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  that  he 
sostained  the  pretensions  of  the  church,  at  first,  through  noli* 
cy,  but  soon  became  sincere  and  resolute,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  is  to  believe  that  to  be  true,  which  it  desires  to  be 
true. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  (which  vra.s  continued  for 
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centaries)  farnished  Chancer  with  the]4aa  of  writing*  x  poem 
of  great  celebrity,  entitled  Canterbury  Taitt.-  He  imagina 
a  company  to  have  met  at  an  inn,  in  Southwark,  on  their  wi^ 
to  the  shrine ;  and  the  tales  recited  by  this  company,  for  their 
own  amusement,  are  supposed  to  be  an  able  delineation  of  pn- 
Tate  life,  in  the  fourteenth  c^entury. 

The  second  thing  to  be  noticed  in  Henry's  reign  is,  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  annexation  of  that 
island  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown.  In  the  sketches 
of  Ireland,  the  causes  and  the  manner  of  this  conquest  have 
been  described,  and  to  these  sketches  we  refer. 

The  third  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the  attention  which  Heo- 
ry  bestowed  on  the  making  and  administering  of  salutary  laws. 
In  every  community  wherein  there  are  intelligent  and  honest 
judges,  authorized  and  employed  to  administer  justice,  systtenis 
insensibly  arise,  by  which  right  and  wrong  are  ascertained. 
Positive  laws  rather  come  in  aid  of  such  a  system,  than  create 
it.  At  a  great  national  council,  held  at  Nottingham,  in  1177, 
a  most  important  provision  was  made,  and  which  may  have 
been  the  foundation  of  the  judicial  glory  which  has  long  dis- 
tinguished the  e^overnment  of  England  from  all  others  in  En- 
rope.  England  was  then  divided  into  six  circuits,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  visited,  at  stated  times.by  three  justices  to  hold 
courts.  At  this  time,  also,  attempts  were  made  to  abolish  the 
absurd  customs  of  deciding  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  false- 
hood, guilt  and  innocence,  by  ordeals  of  fire,  and  by  other  modes 
of  bodily  pain.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  period  of  be- 
ginning to  submit  controversies  to  the  judgment  of  juries.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  trial  by  jury  was  not  unknown  among 
the  Saxons. 

The  fourth  subject  which  deserves  notice  is,  that  the  ¥vars 
which  so  long  distressed  England  and  Scotland  were  prosecuted 
with  great  energy  by  Henry.  William,  then  king  of  Scotland, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  bard  terms 
of  acknowledging  himself  the  vassal  of  Henry,  and  as  holding 
his  kingdom  as  a  feud  of  the  crown  of  England. 

In  the  year  1188,  Henry  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Pope  Gregory  VIII.  to  engage  in  a  crusade.  The  Sara- 
cens had  taken  Jerusalem,  and  threatened  the  same  fate  to  An^ 
tioch.  William,  arch-bishop  of  Tyre,  procured  a  conferenoa 
between  Philip  II.,  (Augustus)  of  France,  and  Henry,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  unite  in  an  expedition  to  the  east  While  pvq^ 
arations  were  making,  Henry  was  called  to  another  war&ro 
from  the  revolt  of  his  son  Kichard ;  which,  however  painful, 
was  a  less  afflictive  occupation  than  the  perils  of  a  crusade. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  Henry  married  Eleanor  of  Qa- 
ienne.     This  person  lived  longer  than  Henry  lived,  and  is  rep- 
resented to  have  been  very  able,  and  very  troublesome.     Hen- 
ry had  preferences  for  other  ladies,  who  were  objects  of  n«J- 
ice  with  Eleanor,  in  the  degree  of  their  superiority  in  attrac- 
tions, over  herself     "  Fair  Rosamond,"  is  a  tale  founded  in 
some  realities,  but  hig^hly  embellished.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Rosamond  Clifford,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Hereford- 
shire, was  one  of  Henrys  &vorites.     Her  fame  for  singular 
beauty  seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  established,  as  to 
have  found  its  regular  place  in  history.     It  is  a  fable  naturally 
suggested  by  Rosamond's  loveliness,  Henry's  devotion  to  her, 
and  Eleanor's  malicious  jealousy,  that  Henry  built  for  her  a 
place  of  abode  at  Woodstock,  a  laby""^^  which  could  be  enter- 
ed only  by  the  guidance  of  a  thread,  of  which  he  alone  was 
master.     Yet  Eleanor  is  fabled  to  have  found  her  w^  mto  the 
labyrinth,  and  to  have  put  an  end  to  Fair  Rosamond.     Other 
accounts  represent  Rosamond  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  Church  of  Godstow,  opposite  the 
high  altar.     Addison  wrote  an  opera,  founded  on  the  story  of 
Fair  Rosamond,  which  has  served  to  preserve  the  name  of  one 
who  has  little  claim  to  be  remembered. 

The  dech'ning  years  of  Henry  were  far  from  being  such  as 
the  most  intelligent  and  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  would 
be  thought  to  bare  secured  to  himself.   His  three  sons  rebelled 
against  his  authority,  and  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  domin- 
ions.    In  these  measures  they  were  instigated,  counselled,  and 
assisted,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  by  their  mother.     Sir  J. 
Mcintosh,  (H'S-  0^  Enfif.)  credits  the  fact  that  she  appeared 
at  the  hearJ  of  the  rebellious  array  of  her  sons,  in  Aquitaine, 
(Franr^*)  ^^^  ^^^  made  prisoner,  in  man's  apparel.     The  dis- 
tre«^^  which  befell  this  king,  more  from  the  undutiful  conduct 
of  the  members  of  his  own  mmily,  than  from  any  other  cause, 
are  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the 
castle  of  Chinon,  in  Normandy,  on  the  5th  of  July,   1189,  in 
the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  ana  the  58th  of  his  age.     Hume 
has  drawn  a  very  favorable  character  of  Henry,  (chap.  IX.)  in 
comparison  with  the  kings  and  distinguished  men  of  that  time. 
The  prominent  events  of  Henry's  reign  have  been  preserved 
and  transmitted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  them.     But  this  is  only  a  part  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
desired  of  ancient  times.     How  the  despotism  of  a  powerful 
monarch,  the  superiority  of  nobles  over  the  common  mass  of 
subjects ;  and  how  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  of  the  fea- 
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dal  system,  afiected  social  life,  as  a  whole,  can  only  be  conjee^ 
tared  Very  little  is  known  of  the  rank  which  females  heid» 
bow  they  were  educated,  what  influence  thOT  had  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  age  of  chivahy ;  and  also  of  tbe  crusades.  In 
the  distinct  and  separate  notices  of  the  church,  and  of  the  cru- 
sades there  will  be  opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  private  life 
of  this  age. 

In  the  year  1 140  lived  William  of  Malmsburv,  an  Engiisk 
historian,  who  is  always  mentioned  with  the  highest  respect 

In  1152,  Geoffrey,  of  Monmouth,  was  either  the  author  or 
the  translator  of  a  chronicle  or  history  of  the  Britons,  a  work 
abounding  with  fables,  but  sometimes  quoted. 
.  1180.  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  chief  Justice  of  England,  was 
author  of  a  work  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  a  work 
of  high  authority.  He  is  the  person  who  accompanied  John 
to  Ireland.  He  went  with  Richard  to  Palestine,  and  died  at 
.the  seige  of  Acre,  in  1 190. 

1 190.  Geraldus  Cambreosis,  of  Wales,  is  often  quoted  as  as 
author  of  many  esteemed  historical  works,  though,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  marvellous  in  some  facte. 

In  the  same  year,  William,  of  Newburgh,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, is  mentioned  as  the  suthor  of  a  chronicle;  and  Richard 
Hoveden,  of  Yorkshire,  also,  is  quoted  as  an  historical  writer. 
At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  itate  of  society  in 
England  was  much  debased,  aUhough  it  was  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry.    The  royal  family  and  the  court  were  French.     Henry 
was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman,  his  Clueeq,  a  French  woman. 
The  Roman  church,  with  all  its  abominations,  had  full  domin- 
ion.    Some  monks  complained  to  Henry  that  ^^y  had  been 
deprived  of  three  of  their  daily  dishes.     He  asked  Vow  many 
remained.     Ten.     He  ordered  seven  to  be  taken  from  ^e  ten, 
for  that  they  would  then  have  as  many  as  he  had  himseli.   .Xt 
was  a  practice,  in  this  reign,  for  companies  of  men,  sometimes 
100,  to  combine  in  London,  to  commit  robberies,  and  other  fel- 
onies, comprising  persons  of  wealth  and  family.     Henry  was 
very  severe  against  these  combinations. 

Henry  revived  a  law  of  his  grandfather,  abolishing  the  right 
of  proprietors  of  lands  to  vessels  and  goods,  in  case  of  wreck 
on  their  shores.  If  any  person,  or  live  creature  were  found 
on  board,  the  property  remained  three  months  to  be  claimed. 
Unclaimed,  it  belonged  to  the  crown.  (Macpherson  on  com- 
merce, voL  1.  842.)  In  1 176  a  new  bridge  of  stone  was  begun 
alongside  the  old  wooden  bridge,  in  London.  In  1 181,  Henry 
prohibited  the  sale  of  British  vessels  to  foreigners,  and  the  em- 
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ployment  of  British  sailors  by  foreigners,  a  measure  of  war, 
uot  of  conuacierce.  Copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  fish,  (herrings  and 
oysters,)  wool,  cheese,  beef,  were  exported,  and  silver  ol^ained 
from  Germany,  in  return ;  and  cloths  and  linen  from  Flanders. 
Lead  was  used  to  cover  roofs  of  churches,  and  palaces.  Slaves 
were  ejiported,  especially  to  Ireland.  Wine,  silks,  spiees,  jeW' 
elry,  furs,  woad  were  imported.  There  were  several  manu- 
lactones  of  cloth  in  England,  in  this  reign,  established  by  the 
aid  of  Flemmings,  who  had  long  been  skilful  in  this  anploy* 
ment     Henry  prohibited  the  use  of  Spanish  wool 

Instead  of  depending  on  the  feudal  military  force,  inefficient 
and  disorderly,  Henry  imposed  taxes,  and  hired  troops.  He 
relaxed  the  severity  against  the  Jews,  but  they  were  otherwise 
treated  by  his  successors.  The  English  goldsmiths  had  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  about  this  time.  A  nair  of  candle- 
sticks, made  of  silver  and  gold,  were  presented  by  a  monk  of 
St  Albans  to  pope  Adrian  IV.  They  were  of  such  exquisite 
workmanship  that  the  pope  consecrated  them  to  St  Feter. 
(Macpherson,  vol.  1.  p.  348.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ruhard  I.-^Crusade^Jews^Hickard's  Imprisanmeni — Bis  DeaU — J^kr^^ 
murders  Artkitr^Su^ission  to  Ike  Pape^LoU  of  French  Prafymoei^ 
Magna  Charta-^-^hn's  Death. 

In  July,  1189,  Richard  I.,  called  Ccsur  de  Lion,  f  lion-heart- 
ed,) the  second  son  of  Henry  II.,  by  Eleanor,  or  Quienne, 
.ascended  the  throne,  being  then  32  years  old.  He  had  been 
invested,  -in  the  life-time  of  Henry,  with  the  ducal  sovereiffnty 
of  Gruienne  and  Poitou,  in  France.  He  had  engaged  in  nos- 
tilities  against  his  brothers,  who  had  similar  possessions,  and 
ako  with  them,  in  rebellions  against  their  lather.  The  renown 
of  Richard  as  a  skilful  and  valiant  warrior,  in  the  school  of 
chivalry,  had  procured  for  him  his  surname  of  Cceur  de  Lion, 
t)T  the  fion-hearted.  His  reign  continued  ten  years,  no  one  of 
which  (says  Mcintosh)  was  passed  in  England.  Nearly  one 
lialf  of  these  ten  years  were  passed  in  his  cruSadeto  Palestine, 
and  most  of  the  other  half  m  wars  with  his  neighbors,  or  re- 
bdlious  subjects,  in  France.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  Frenchman, 
'in  every  respect  but  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  residence  in 
the  south  of  France,  while  young,  had  made  him  familiar  with 
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the  gallantry  which  prevailed  there  among  the  class  of  accom* 
plished'  men,  who  united  the  professions  of  afms  with  musie, 
poetry,  and  love,  under  the  name  of  the  Troubadours. 

As  king  of  England  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  of  Rich* 
ard.  As  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  thousands  of 
valiant  knights  who  engaged  in  the  recovery  of  the  holy  kaid 
from  the  infidels,  the  story  of  Richard  is  interesting,  and  rather 
resembling  the  products  of  fancy,  then •►  history.  The  proper 
place,  therefore,  for  noticing  Richard  is  in  the  sketches  of  the 
Crusades.  Some  things  should  be  mentioned  in  connectioQ 
with  his  reign  in  England. 

About  the  time  that  Richard  came  to  the  throne,  a  barbarom 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Jews  occurred  throughout 
England.  This  people,  scattered  over  the  world,  and  dealing 
almost  exclusively  in  money,  and  the  most  valuable  merchan- 
dize, and  ministering  every  where  to  luxuries  which  they 
could  enjoy  nothing  of  themselves,  were  subject  to  the  most 
unjust  and  cruel  treatment.  This  slaughter  of  the  Jews  is 
said  to  have  been  ordered  by  Richard.  It  is  also  said,  that  ha 
forbade  any  Jews  to  appear  at  his  coronation ;  that  this  order 
was  disobeyed,  and  that  popular  resentment  arose,  soon  ran  in- 
to violence,  extended  over  the  kingdom,  and  ended  in  a  general 
pillage  and  massacre.  A  third  account  is,  that  when  Richard, 
m  his  second  year,  had  resolved  to  go  to  Palestine,  it  ivaa 
deemed  popular  and  pious  to  begin  with  a  robbery  and  slaugfair 
er  of  the  Jews ;  and  with  making  a  bonfire  of  the  bonds  and  se- 
curities which  they  held  for  money  lent  by  them,  to  Christians. 

Another  circumstance  should  be  mentioned  to  show  what 
royal  government  was  in  the  days  of  Richard.  In  his  return 
from  Palestine  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held  in  Austria,  (aa 
will  be  shown  in  another  place,)  at  a  price  of  100,000  tnarln» 
as  a  ransom.  His  subjects  were  called  on  to  pay  this  sum  in 
money,  equal  to  about  333,333  dollars.  To  pay  this  sum  the 
plate  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  was  taken ;  and  thoee 
who  had  not  plate  were  required  to  give  up  their  wool,  and 
"England,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress." 
This  was  to  buy  the  presence  of  a  man  who  could  do  no  act  so 
useful  to  England,  as  one  which  would  prevent  him  firom  ever 
seeing  it  again. 

Richard,  in  attempting  to  subdue  one  of  his  inferior  vassabi 
in  the  French  province  of  Lamousin,  in  the  south  of  France^ 
was  wounded,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1 199,  by  an  arrow  ttcm 
the  castle  of  Chaluz.  He  soon  after  died  of  this  wound.  The 
qualities  and  abilities  of  Richard  were  not  such  as  to  make  him 
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a  fierriceable  king.  The  terrors  of  his  name  had  some  ten- 
dency to  repress  the  seditions  and  rebellions  propensities  of  the 
age.  In  this  last  scene,  it  is  said,  that  his  vassal,  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon  had  found  a  treasure,  of  which  he  sent  Richard  a  part. 
Richard  claimed  the  whole,  which  was  refased.  Gourdon 
shut  himself  up  in  Chalaz,  and  prepared  for  defence.  Richard 
bating  approached  the  walls  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  The 
eastle  was  afterwards  taken,  and  Gtourdon  brought  before  his 
(Knrereign,  who  then  knew  he  must  soon  die  of  the  wound. 
Being  asked  by  Richard  what  induced  him  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound,  h^  answered, — ^*  You  killed  my  fiither  and  my  two 
brothers  with  your  own  hand,  and  you  intended  to  hate  hanged 
me*  Inflict  your  severest  torments ;  I  will  bear  them  with 
patience,  since  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of 
such  a  nuisance."  Richard  order^  Gourdon  to  be  set  at  lib- 
erty. But  Macarde,  unknown  to  Richard,  flayed  Gourdon 
alive,  and  then  hanged  him. 

In  the  last  year  of  Richard's  reign  a  battle  occurred  between 
him  and  Philip  of  France,  at  a  place  called  Treteval,  between 
Chateaudun  and  Vendome,  95  miles  south  of  Paris.  On  this 
occasion  Richard  assumed  the  motto  '* Dieu  et  mon  droit"* 
which  has  ever  since  been  used  by  British  kings. 

John,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Richard,  sumamed  Sans- 
terre,  or  Lackland,  was  born  in  1167,  was  32  years  of  agQ 
when  crowned,  reigned  17  years  and  a  half,  and  died  in  1216, 
at  the  age  of  49.  When  Richard  I.  died,  there  was  living  a 
son  of  GeoflTrey,  (next  brother  of  Richard,)  named  Arthur,  a 
Tomh  of  15;  J<An  was  next  brother  to  Geoflrey.  Whether 
John  or  Arthur  was  best  entitled  to  the  crown,  was  a  question 
which  was  not  settled  by  law,  or  custom.  John's  memory 
would  be  less  infamous  than  it  is,  if  he  had  merely  awumed 
the  crown,  and  defended  his  possession.  He  not  only  did  this, 
bat  he  possessed.himself  of  the  person  of  Arthur,  and  put  him 
to  death  with  his  own  hand,  and  if  not,  by  the  hand  of  Peter 
de  Mauley. 

When  John  was  crowned,  nearly  all  the  provinces  along  the 
west  coast  of  France,  from  near  Calais  to  ana  beyond  Bordeaux, 
in  the  dukedom  of  Guienne,  were  held  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  king  of  France  was  the  superior  lord,  according 
to  the  feudal  law;  and  the  king  of  England  was  consequently 
a  vassal  of  the  French  king,  (as  to  the  tenure  of  these  prov* 
inces,)  who  was  then  Philip  Augustus,  or  Philip  IL    Pnilip 
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•upportedr  Arthur's  claims  because  Constaiice,  mother  of  At- 
thur,  was  sister  of  Philip.  To  give  the  greater  importance  to 
Arthur's  claim,  Philip  united  Arthur  and  Mary,  his  daughlei, 
in  marriage.  Arthur  was  hereditary  ^duke  of  Britannyy  in 
right  of  his  &ther,  and  as  such  was  vassal  of  Philip.  Joha, 
now  king. of  Englemd,  being  charged  with  the  murmr  of  Ar- 
thur, the  vassal  of  Philip,  was  summoned,  in  his  charaoter  of 
du&e  of  Normandy  and  of  Aquitaine,  (and  consequ^itly  vaaial 
of  the  French  King,)  to  appear  before  the  court  of  peeia,  al 
Paris,  and  answer  to  this  charge.  In  this  summons,  John  m 
accused  of  having  murdered  a  vassal  of  the  French  king-— that 
this  vassal  was  John's  own  nephew,  whom  he  was  bound  lo 
protect ;  that  the  murdered  vassal  was  the  son-in-law  of  Philipi, 
and  that  Philip  was  bound  to  avenge  the  murder.  John  did 
not  appear,  was  pronounced  contumacious,  and  all  his  prov- 
inces m  France,  but  one,  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  Fraack 
crown.  Thus,  by  this  murder,  John  lost  one  third  of  his  do- 
minions. By  the  death  of  Arthur  the  ducal  sovereignty  of 
the  great  province  of  Brittany  came  to  his  sister  Eleanot. 
John  carried  this  young  princess  with  him  to  England,  and 
shut  her  up  in  a  monastery,  near  Bristol,  where  she  lived  fi>r- 
ty  years,  a  prisoner.  (Brittany  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  1532.) 

The  murder  of  Arthur,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  French  pfov- 
inces,  (but  Guienne,  on  the  Garonne,  which  seems  not  to  havia 
been  included,)  added  to  the  general  detestation  felt  by  John'a 
subjects  in  England.  Other  causes  arose  to  make  John  one  of 
the  most  contemptible,  as  well  as  odious,  of  all  men  that  ever 
wore  a  crown. 

At  this  time  ( 1207)  Innocent  III.  was  on  the  papal  throiie, 
and  he  was  devoted  to  the  great  purpose  of  subjecting  the  civil 
or  temporal  afiairs  of  the  world,  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  church.  -Hitherto  the  encroachments  of  the  church  had 
not  been  so  great  in  England  as  on  the  continent  Innocent 
III.  ingeniously  brought  himself  into  the  controversy  which 
then  existed  in  England  on  the  question  whether  the  arcbbisb- 
op  of  Canterbury  should  be  chosen  by  the  monks  of  8u  Ao- 
gustin's  abbey,  in  that  city,  or  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Kent.  The  monks  would  choose  as  the  pope  ordered ;  th« 
bishops  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  king.  The  moiJcs 
fleeted  Stephen  Langton.  John  seized  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions at  Canterbury,  and  turned  the  monks  out  He  insisl* 
ed  that  the  election  of  Langton  should  be  annulled.  The 
pope  sustained  Langto^*    The  controversy  became  more  and 
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fPBore  serious,  until,  at  length,  the  pope  (in  1213)  excommnni- 
cated  John,  and  declared  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  alle- 
giance.* 

The  pope  gave  John's  dominions  to  Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  wno  assembled  a  powerful  army  to  take  possession  of 
them.  John  gathered  an  army  on  the  British  coast  to  meet 
the  invasion.  The  pope  was  now  driven  to  other  measures. 
He  perceived  that  it  was  risking  his  supremacy  as  a  spiritual 
.ruler,  if  he  left  the  decision  to  the  chance  of  arms.  Availing 
Jlimself  of  John's  weak  points,  he  sent  agents  in\o  John's 
presence,  who  terrified  him  with  accounts  of  the  military  force 
.which  Philip  had  gathered,  the  certainty  of  defeat,  and  the 
horrible  vengeance  of  the  pope.  John  was  at  length  subdued, 
and  entirely  surrendered  himself  to  the  pope's  disposal.  He 
was  required  to  give  up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope  as  his  lord 
and  master,  and  to  receive  it  back  again  as  the  vassal  of  the  pope, 
and  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  or  appendage  of  the  papal  crown.  He 
was  also  required  to  pay,  annually,  as  a  tribute,  seven  hundred 
marks  for  England  and  three  hundred  for  Ireland.  At  Dover, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1213,  John,  kneeling  before  the  pope's 
legate,  and  having  bis  hands  raised  and  clasped,  and  enclosed 
in  the  hands  of  the  legate,  (Pandulpb,)  he  solemnly  resigned  his 
kingdom,  his  power,  and  authority  to  the  pope.  The  legate 
jretained  the  possession  for  five  days.  John  was  then  reinstated 
in  his  kingdom,  but  only  as  the  vassal  and  dependant  of  the 
holy  Roman  church.  Pandulph  then  hastened  to  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  warned  him  not  to  interfere  with  the  possessions 
of  John,  who  had  become  a  penitent  aind  devout  son  of  the 
representative  of  St.  Peter  on  earth. 

Philip  Augustus  was  much  displeased  with  this  sudden  turn 
in  afi&irs,  and  disinclined  to  ^ive  up  the  hope  of  subduing 
John.  His  arms  were  needed  m  another  quarter.  The  em- 
peror of  Grermany,  and  the  earls  of  Flanders,  Boulogne,  and 
others,  in  the  Low  Countries,  united  to  control  the  power  of 
France,  which  they  considered  to  be  growing  too  formidable. 
John  joined  in  this  league  against  France.  He  employed  his 
maritime  force,  consisting  only  of  small  vessels,  against  a 
similar  force  of  the  French  kmg,  and  was  able  to  destroy 
some  of  them,  capture  others,  and  destroy  the  provisions  and 
military  stores  which  the  French  ships  were  carrying  to  the 
French  king's  army.  This  is  the  first  naval  conflict  between 
these  two  nations,  (1213.) 

*  The  effeol  of  an  ezcommumcation  will  be  shown  in  the  notices  of 
the  Charch. 
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John  attempted  to  recover  his  lost  provinces  in  France,  bat 
was  wholly  nnsuccessfal.  The  raarder  of  Arthur,  the  con- 
temptible submission  to  the  pope,  the  failure  of  his  military 
attempts,  the  licentiousness  and  odium  of  John's  private  life^ 
had  disaffected  all  his  subjects.  Stephen  Langton,  though 
chosen  at  the  pope's  command  to  fill  the  high  office  of  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  proved  to  be  a  man  deeply  interested  in 
the  wel&re  of  England.  To  remedy  the  existing  evils,  Lang^ 
ton  required  of  John  to  take  an  oath  to  conform,  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  his  power,  to  the  laws  of  king  Henry  I.  At  a  meeting 
of  peers  and  prelates  in  August,  1213,  Langton  declared  what 
these  laws  were,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  observed.  From 
this  time  Langton  appears  at  the  head  of  the  reformers ;  that 
is,  the  confederated  barons,  who  had  determined  to  control  the 
king. 

Numerous  meetings  were  held.  The  confederates  took 
arms,  and  their  party  became  daily  stronger.  Conferences 
were  held  with  the  king.  The  pope  issued  a  bull  in  favor  of 
king  John, — ^the  dear  son  of  his  holiness, — and  denouncing 
conspiracies  against  his  lawful  authority.  The  king  hra 
assembled  whatever  forces  he  could,  and  the  two  parties  ap- 
proached each  other  on  a  plain  called  Runnjrmede,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215.  The  con* 
federates  called  themselves  "  the  army  of  God  and  of  the  Hofy 
Church,"  aiid  were  composed  of  "the  whole  nobility  of  En^ 
land."  Here,  on  the  nineteenth  of  this  month  of  June,  tibA 
king  signed  the  great  charter,  (Magna  ChartaJ  which  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  and  honored  as  the  foundation  of 
English  liberties.  Sir  James  Mcintosh  was  of  opinion  that 
this  femous  instrument  was  drawn  up  by  the  same  Stephen 
Langton,  who  was  elected  by  the  Pope's  order  to  the  primacy 
of  England.  By  whomsoever  drawn  up,  it  is  the  foundation 
of  the  constitutional  law  which  afterwards  raised  England  to 
the  highest  rank  among  nations.  Yet,  the  sentiments  and 
principles  of  this  charter  of  liberties  are  not  of  Norman  origin. 
They  came  from  the  Saxons,  probably  from  Alfred  himself 
and  had  slept  for  ages  under  the  foreign  dominion  of  William's 
descendants.     They  now  re-appeared,  and  were  the  more 

Srecious  from  their  long  absence.  It  is  inconsistent  with  in- 
ispensable  brevity,  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  great 
charter.  The  following  summary  from  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  will  show  its  general  purport.  Magna  Charta  is  the 
basis  of  English  laws  and  liberties.  Besides  redressing 
grievances  of  feudal  tenures,  it  protected  the  subject  item 
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divers  abnses  of  the  T03ral  prerogative.  It  fixed  the  law  of 
forfeiture  for  felony.  It  established  many  private  rights  of  the 
subject  It  enjoined  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures, 
encouraged  commerce,  protected  merchant  strangers,  and  for- 
bade the  alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  provided  for  by  numerous  and  his^hly  important 
regulations.  And,  lastly,  it  protected  every  individual  in  the 
nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his 
property,  unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  purport  of  this  declaration  of  fundamental  rights,  may 
be  further  understood  from  the  eulogy  of  Sir  James  Mcintosh, 
in  his  History  of  England : — "  The  language  of  the  Great 
Charter  is  simple,  brie^  general  without  being  abstract,  and 
expressed  in  terms  of  authority,  not  of  argument ;  yet  com- 
monly so  reasonable  as  to  carry  with  it  the  intrinsic  evidence 
of  its  own  fitness.  It  was  understood  by  the  simplest  of  the 
unlettered  age  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  was  remembered 
by  them,  and  though  they  did  not  perceive  the  extensive  con- 
sequences which  might  be  derived  from  it,  their  feelings  were 
S however  unconsciously)  exalted  by  its  generality  and  gran- 
leur." 

The  assent  of  John  to  the  charter,  and  even  his  solemn  siff- 
mtare  and  acknowledgments,  were  no  assurances  that  it  would 
be  regarded  by  him.  The  barons  required  of  him  to  surren* 
der  the  city  and  tower  of  London,  as  security  that  he  would 
ikithfally  execute  the  charter.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
barons  required  John's  assent,  and  obtained  it,  that  twenty -five 
of  their  number  should  be  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  with  power  to  these  extraordinary  magistrates,  if 
they  saw  any  breach  of  the  charter,  and  if  redress  was  denied 
or  withheld,  to  make  war  on  the  king,  to  seize  his  cnstles  and 
lands,  and  to  distress  and  annoy  him  in  every  possible  way 
till  justice  was  done,  saving  only  the  person  of  tne  king,  the 
person  of  the  queen,  and  the  persons  of  the  royal  progeny. 

Looking  back  on  such  a  scene  as  this,  it  seems  incredible 
that  one  man,  surrounded  by  thousands,  among  all  of  whom 
he  was  the  very  worst,  and  the  enemy  of  all  of  them,  should 
have  a  power  which  all  present  admitted  to  be  greater  than 
their  Qwn,  and  this  power  resting  on  the  mere  accident  of 
his  birth.  Common  sense  would  dictate,  if  John  was  con- 
temptible and  detested  as  a  man,  and  tyrannical  and  odious  as 
a  king,  that  the  proper  course  would  he  to  displace  him,  and 
find  a  proper  person  for  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.    But 
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in  that  a^e  of  the  world,  the  aothority  of  a  king  was  held  la 
be  an  indispensable  power.  No  autnority,  less  potent,  coald 
have  controlled  the  discordant  elements  oi  society. 

John  attempted,  by  force  of  arms,  afterwards,  to  subdue  his 
barons  and  recover  his  former  position,  and  they,  to  escape 
from  him,  proposed  to  receive  as  king,  Louis,  son  of  the  kinff 
of  France,  who  came  over,  and  for  a  short  time  was  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  king  of  England.  The  residue  of  John's  life 
was  passed  in  these  civil  commotions,  with  hired  auxiliaries 
on  his  part,  and  foreigners  aiding  the  barons.  This  conflict 
was  not  of  long  duration.  John  was  moving  with  his  ibrce 
in  Lincolnshire,  over  the  sands  near  the  sea,  when  a  sudden 
influx  of  the  tide  overwhelmed  his  baggage  and  treasure.  He 
was  then  in  impaired  health,  from  his  unfortunate  condiiioDk 
and  having  become  still  more  impaired,  he  died  at  Newark 
on  the  18ih  of  October,  1216. 

John's  improvidence,  follies,  and  necessities,  compelled  him 
to  resort  to  various  modes  of  raising  money.  He  sold  to  Lon- 
don and  several  other  cities,  charters  granting  various  privi> 
leges.  He  granted  various  privileges  to  the  Jews,  whicn  he 
afterwards  shamefully  disregarded.  Macpherson  (voL  i.  p. 
376)  narrates  several  instances  of  exaction  from  this  unlbna- 
nate  class.  He  imposed  the  enormous  tax  on  the  Jews  of 
66,000  marks.  (A  mark  was  two-thirds  of  a  pound  sterling.) 
A  wealthy  Jew  of  Bristol  was  required  to  pay  10,000  markSi 
He  refused.  John  ordered  that  a  tooth  should  be  drawn  eveiy 
day  till  he  submitted.  He  lost  seven,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
he  paid.  The  first  notice  of  any  vessels  or  gallies  belonging 
to  a  king,  since  the  time  of  Alfred,  occurs  in  John's  reign. 

However  odious  the  conduct  and  character  of  John  may 
have  been,  the  English  nation  derived  therefrom  nern^anenl 
benefits.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  asserted,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  constitutional  freedom  which  Engliah- 
men  have  since  maintained  as  their  birthright. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Benry  III. — Civil  Wars—Onifirmaiion  of  Mugna  Ckarta^^Pli^  Bomm 
of  Cammons^De  MouaUfort^Deaih  of  Otnry  liL-^SkUo  of  SodOf, 

Hemrt  IIL,  son  of  John,  was  bom  October   1,    1206: 
crowned  at  the  age  of  ten  yean,  October  %  1216;  lei^ea 
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jBfty-six  years;  died  November  16, 1272.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 
Henry  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger, 
Count  of  Provence,  (south  of  France,)  who  survived  him. 
There  were  many  children  of  this  marriage,  and  among  them 
Edward,  surnamed  Longshanks,  aflerwaros  Edward  I.  Mar- 
garet, born  in  1241,  who  married  Alexander  III.,  king  of 
Scotland.  Edmund,  surnamed  Crouchback,  or  the  lame,  earl 
of  Lancaster.  From  this  person  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  claimed  descent. 

England  was  never  more  miserable  than  during  the  fifty-six 
years  of  Henry's  reign.  The  four  elements  of  English  his- 
tory concurred  to  make  this  misery:  1.  Contention  for  the 
crown.  2.  Wars  in  France,  with  Scotland,  and  with  Wales. 
3.  Ecclesiastical  contentions,  usurpations,  and  tyranny.  4. 
Civil  wars,  in  which  the  insignificance  of  Henry,  and  his  utter 
destitution  of  every  quality  necessary  in  a  king,  permitted  the 
great  barons  to  reduce  government  to  the  simple  element  of 
force  and  violence.  The  persons  who  make  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  Henry's  lime  were  these:  1.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke.  This  person  was  regent,  with  general  consent, 
and  had  the  custody  of  the  king's  person.  He  died  in  1220. 
2.  Hubert  de  Bergh  (who  appears  in  a  judicial  as  well  as 
military  capacity)  became  regent.  3.  Simon  de  Mountfort,  a 
Frenchman,  came  over  and  married  Henry's  sister,  Elenora. 
He  was  made  earl  of  Leicester,  and  became  a  very  conspicu- 
ous agent  in  English  afl&irs.  4.  Richard,  the  brother  of 
Henry,  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  elected  king  of  the  Romans. 
5.  Peter  de  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  was  successor  of  de  Bergh,  as  first  minister.  6.  Henry  s 
mother,  Isabel,  married,  while  widow  of  John,  the  Count  de 
la  Marche,  and  had  four  sons,  who  appear  in  Henry's  time  in 
public  concerns,  and  especially  as  his  favorites. 

Henry  HI.  is  represented  to  have  been  a  weak,  capricious, 
irresolute,  and  perfidious  person,  without  the  relief  of  a  single 
good  quality.  His  niece,  Eleanor,  whom  John  imprisoned, 
was  still  living,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mentioned  as 
a  competitor  for  the  crown.  The  French  prince  Louis  con- 
tinued his  pretensions  with  various  success,  till  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  (1217,)  when  peace  was  made  with  him,  and 
he  with(]rew  to  France. 

While  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  Pembroke  was  reffent,  a 
revision  of  the  laws  was  made  on  the  forests  and  several  other 
subjects,  and  the  great  charter  was  confirmed,  with  some  omis- 
ttons,  (supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  barons,)  and  divera 
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conciliatory  measures  were  taken,  that  the  personal  adoain^ 
tration  of  the  young  kingfs  government  might  begin  under  thi 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Unhappily,  Henry  had  no 
capacity  to  avail  himself  of  the  good  wishes  and  prudent  acts 
of  Pembroke. 

In  1231  the  rebellious  nobles  succeeded  in  driving  Hubert 
de  Bergh  from  the  confidence  and  ministry  of  the  king,  and 
he  hardly  escaped  with  his*  life.  Hume  calls  him  the  ablent 
and  most  virtuous  minister  that  Henry  ever  possessed.  But 
the  vigor  which  he  used  in  suppressing  the  seditious  and 
rebellious  barons,  (among  whom  may  be  numbered  the  king't 
own  brother,  Richard,  duke  of  Cornwall,)  made  him  unp^pa* 
lar,  and  the  king  dared  not  to  retain  him. 

Under  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  successor  of  de  Bergh, 
the  highest  offices,  in  church  and  state,  were  bestowed  upoa 
the  bishop's  countrymen  from  France.  This  &voritism  coca* 
aioned  great  dissatisfaction.  But,  in  1236,  the  nuirriage  of 
Henry  with  a  French  countess,  (of  Province,)  introduced  mul- 
titudes of  hungry  foreigners,  who  became  the  favorites  of  the 
court,  and  sole  objects  of  its  grace  and  bounty.  The  king,  as 
feudal  guardian  of  his  young  vassals,  had  the  right  to  dispose 
of  them  in  marriage.  Young  females  were  invited  firom 
France,  and  married  to  young  English  nobles. 

Henry's  subjects  were  further  irritated  and  disgusted  by 
jfinding  the  power  of  the  Roman  church  so  firmly  established 
as  to  be  able  to  bestow  all  the  rich  offices  in  the  church  on  the 
pope's  Italian  favorites.  The  pope,  Alexander  IV.  (successor 
of  Innocent  III.)  had  influence  enough  with  Henry  to  per- 
suade him  to  embark  in  the  futile  and  costly  project  of  attempl- 
ingto  make  himself  king  of  Sicily.  From  these  and  many 
other  improvident  and  vexatious  measures,  Henry  became  not 
only  much  embarrassed,  but  generally  odious  to  his  subjects. 
To  relieve  himself  from  his  pressing  wants,  he  applied  to  par- 
liament He  was  answered  that  he  had  repeatedly  broken  his 
solemn  promises,  and  had  little  claim  on  his  English  subjects^ 
as  he  had  lavished  all  his  £Givors  and  benefits  on  foreignecsu 
The  only  instance  which  is  recorded  of  Henry's  ability,  is  his 
reply  to  a  deputation  sent  by  the  bishops  m  parliament  to 
remonstrate  on  his  conduct  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  Carlisle  were 
deputed.  They  compkined  to  Henry  of  his  frequent  viola- 
tions of  their  privileges,  of  his  oppressions,  of  uncanonicfti 
and  forced  elections  to  vacant  dignities.  Henry  is  said«  by 
Hume,  to  have  replied, — "  It  is  true,  I  obtruded  you,  my  IomL 
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6t  ClunterbDry;  oo  your  see.  I  was  obliged  to  employ  botk 
•ntreaties  and  menacea,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  to  ha¥e  yoa 
^ected.  My  proceedings,  I  confess,  were  rery  irregular  wiuM 
I-iaised  yoa,  my  lords  of  Salisbary  and  Cariiale,  from  the 
lowest  stations  to  your  present  dignities.  I  am  determined, 
liancefbrth,  to  correct  these  aboses ;  and  it  will  also  become 
yoa,  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  to  resign  yoor 
beaefices,  and  try  to  enter  again  in  a  more  regular  and  canoi^ 
icai  manner." 

On  these,  and  like  remonstmncea,  the  king  promised  to 
redress  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  grievances,  and  parliameoi 
agreed  to  grant  a  supply,  but  on  condition  of  a  solemn  ratifi- 
cation of  the  great  charter.  All  the  prelates  and  abbots  were 
aasembled.  The  great  charter  was  read.  Excommunication 
was  denounced  against  every  one  who  should,  thenceforth, 
violate  this  fundamental  law.  The  ecclesiastics  then  threw 
their  tapers  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed, — ^  May  the  soul  of 
every  one  who  incurs  this  sentence,  so  stink  and  corrupt  in 
helll"  This  appears  to  have  been  the  highest  degree  of 
solemnity  in  which  an  obligation  could  be  assumed.  The 
king  was  present,  holding  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  respond- 
ed,— "^  So  help  me  Qod  1  I  will  keep  all  these  articles  invio> 
late,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am  a  knight, 
as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed."  Such  is  the  account 
which  Hume  and  other  historians  give  of  this  transaction, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  voluntary  establishment  of  Magna 
Charts,  and  bh  free  from  all  restraint  and  compulsion,  wiuch 
was  sometimes  objected  to  the  original  act  of  king  John.  Sol- 
emn as  this  ratification  was,  it  produced  not  the  least  efiect  on 
the  policy  or  conduct  of  the  king. 

Affairs  had  now  come  to  a  crisis.  The  measures  of  the 
king  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  who  was  husband  of  the  king's  sister,  formed 
a  combination  among  the  discontented  lords,  and  including 
those  of  the  highest  distinction.  De  Mountfort  was  able  and 
energetic,  in  counsel  and  in  war,  and  the  efifect  of  his  measures 
"Was,  that  when  Henry  came  to  Oxford,  on  the  i  Ith  of  June, 
1258,  to  meet  the  parliament,  and  to  receive  his  grant  of  sup- 
plies, he  found  the  great  barons  there,  in  arms,  and  accompa- 
nied by  their  military  vassals.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  were  imposed.  A  council  of  twenty- 
fyvkT  were  selected,  and  de  Mountfort  placed  at  the  head  of  it 
It  became,  by  successive  steps,  the  actual  and  only  govern^ 
«ient,  exercising  the  power  both  of  king  and  parliament.    In 
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1264  an  ordinance  was  passed,  to  which  the  king's  conaeal 
had  been  previously  extorted,  that  the  royal  power  should  hi 
exercised  by  a  council  of  nine  persons.  This  council  was  te 
be  chosen  and  removed  by  a  majority  among  <Af ee,  who  were 
Leicester  himself,  the  earl  of  Glocester,  and  the  bish^  ef 
Chichester.  "By  this  intricate  plan  of  govemment,  the 
sceptre  was  really  put  into  Leicester's  hands,  as  he  had  ikt 
entire  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  thereby  cMk 
manded  all  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  three^  who  coiiU 
appoint  or  discard,  at  pleasure,  every  member  of  the  supreme 
council."     (Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.) 

We  find,  in  the  measures  of  this  council,  the  origin  of  the 
British  parliament.  The  prelates,  barons,  and  knights  ha<^ 
theretofore,  constituted  the  parliament  convened  in  one  body; 
There  was  no  fixed  rule  of  selection.  This  depended  on  the 
will  of  the  king.  The  new  council  ordered  that  four  knights 
should  be  chosen,  by  each  county,  to  attend  parliament,  aod 
make  known  grievances.  Also,  that  three  sessions  of  parU^ 
ment  should  be  held  in  every  year.  Divers  other  regulations 
were  established.  No  supplies  were  granted  to  the  king,  bol 
severe  measures  were  adopted  in  relation  to  foreigners,  aad 
especially  towards  the  four  half  brothers  of  the  king,  wh# 
were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

This  imperial  council  assumed  an  authority  even  greatet 
than  the  king  had  ever  exercised,  and  exacted  an  oath  £ro]» 
all,  even  from  the  king's  son,  the  heir  apparent,  to  obey  all 
their  orders,  which,  in  effect,  deposed  the  king.  The  nation 
began  now  to  murmur  against  the  council.  The  ecclesiastics 
found  that  their  power  was  impaired,  and  that  the  council 
assumed  to  rule  the  church  as  well  as  the  state. 

Henry  obtained  from  the  pope  absolution  from  the  oath  he 
had  taken,  and  suddenly  made  proclamation  that  he  had  re- 
sumed the  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  displaced  all 
officers  appointed  by  the  council.  It  was  then  agreed  that  aU 
controversies  should  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  kin^ 
of  France,  called  Louis  IX.  and  also  Saint  Louis ;  a  man  disr 
tinffuished  from  nearly  all  others  of  his  time,  for  his  virtues 
and  ability.  Henry  and  de  Mountfort  went  to  France  lor  this 
purpose.  The  judgment  of  Louis  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
barons.  De  Mountfort,  though  he  remained  in  France,  directed 
-the  forming  of  a  powerful  combination  in  England,  to  resist 
the  royal  authority,  and,  in  due  time,  came  over  to  put  it  ia 
motion.  A  fierce  and  bloody  civil  war  began,  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  country  was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
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%oyBl  party  and  the  barons.  The  latter  were,  at  first,  most 
tfaocessfbl,  and  took  the  king  and  his  son,  prince  Edward, 
-prisoners. 

De  Mountfort  now  felt  strong  enough  to  exercise  a  tyrannic- 
al power,  and  entirely  remodelled  the  forms  of  government ; 
nna,  among  other  acts,  (doubtless  ignorant  of  the  important 
coDseqaentes  of  this  measure,)  he  ordered  that  two  knights 
^ould  be  returned  from  each  shire,  and  deputies  from  all  the 
l)Ofough8  (or  towns)  to  sit  in  parliament.  This  is  considered 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1265.  De 
Mountfort  had  now  a  parliament  of  his  own  selection ;  it  had 
'elements  of  a  nature  that  he  could  control,  and  he  used  them 
Id  crush  all  his  opponents.  But,  as  may  ever  be  expected,  his 
«rrogance  and  violence  disgusted  many  of  his  own  party,  and 
a  reaction  began  against  him.  He  still  kept  the  king  a  pris- 
oner, and  carried  him,  wherever  he  went.  Prince  Edward, 
who  was  also  his  prisoner,  was  assisted  to  escape,  and  imme- 
diately placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  wiUing  and  competent 
ibrce.  At  this  time,  de  Mountfort  had  been  drawn  to  the  west- 
ern borders  of  the  kingdom  with  his  army,  and  was  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  Severn,  and  between  it  and  Wales. 
He  crossed  the  river,-  and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1265,  prince 
Edward  met  him  at  Evesham,  and  there  defeated  and  slew 
liim.  This  was  the  overthrow  of  the  baronial  party.  The 
king  (who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  so 
phcea  by  de  Mountfort)  resumed  his  authority.  For  that  age 
<ff  the  world,  an  astonishing  degree  of  clemency  was  exhibited 
by  the  royal  party.  No  blood  flowed  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
fcrfeitures  and  fines  were  &r  lees  than  the  usage  of  that  day 
would  lead  one  to  expect 

'  Hume  admits  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Simon  de  Mount- 
fort, earl  of  Leicester,  but  gives  him  no  credit  for  good  motives 
in  his  extraordinary  career ;  while  Sir  James  Mcintosh  rates 
liim  equally  high*as  to  his  abilities,  and  seems  to  ascribe  to 
him  very  commendable  intentions  against  very  unworthy  ad- 
versaries. This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  doubtfulness  of 
historical  details.  The  same  means  of  judging  were  open  to 
both  these  eminent  historians.  Their  conclusions  partake  of 
the  views  of  the  respective  writers.  The  &cts  are  very  im- 
perfectly known.  The  peculiar  characters  of  the  agents  in 
these  scenes,  and  their  motives,  varying  and  changing  under 
the  influence  of  violent  excitements,  can  only  be  conjectured 
on  general  principles  of  human  nature.  And  these  must  be 
judged  of  by  what  this  nature  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
in  the  most  rude  and  barbarous  times. 
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These  bloody  and  costly  conflicts  appear  to  have  imparted 
salutary  lessons  to  all  the  interested  parties.  Henry,  who 
found  himself  to  have  been  restored  to  the  throne  more  by  the 
•wisdom  and  bravery  of  his  son  Edward,  than  by  any  other 
causes,  was  probably  influenced  by  the  advice  of  Edward. 
Tranquillity  having  been  restored,  and  there  not  being  any 
apprehension  of  its  being  disturbed,  Edward  gave  way  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  age,  assumed  the  cross,  and  departed,  9 
1270,  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  absence  of  Edward  was  t 
removal  of  all  restraint  on  the  bad  passions  of  the  subjects; 
and  disorders  and  violence  began  anew  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Henry  was  so  sensible  of  his  own  incompeiett^  |d 
rnle,  that  he  entreated  his  son  to  return.  Before  that  event 
happened,  Henry  died  (Novetnber  16,  1272)  at  St  Edmonda- 
bury. 

The  character  of  Henry  is  sufficiently  obvious  even  from 
these  brief  sketches.  The  character  of  the  tiroes  can  be 
judged  of  only  by  events.  1.  There  was  very  little  commerce, 
and  the  principal  articles  of  personal  estate  were  cattle,  shee^ 
and  implements  of  husbandry.  2.  There  was  very  HttSe 
money,  and  this  little  belonged  to  the  Jews,  who  loaned  it  at  an 
exorbitant  rate.  Fifty  per  cent,  was  sometimes  paid.  BHt 
the  Jews  were  severely  dealt  with.  They  were  hated  fiir 
their  riches,  their  usury,  and  their  religion.  They  were  fined 
with  a  degree  of  extortion  which  exceeded  their  own  usarj. 
in  1243,  a  tax  laid  upon  the  Jews  exceeded  all  the  other  roT- 
ennes  of  the  crown.  3.  Crimes  of  every  description  appew 
to  have  been  common.  Bands  of  robbers  were  found  in  van- 
oas  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  them  were  knights  and 
persons  who  wvtb  often  in  the  presence  of  the  king  as  his 
attendants.  4.  The  prelates  and  all  orders  of  ecclesiastics 
appear  to  have  used  their  spiritual  terrors  to  defraud  and  im- 
poverish  4(ie  community.  Indeed,  the  extortions  of  the  court 
of  Rome  were  complained  of  in  every  laifd  in  christendooi. 
A  new  and  most  astonishing  assumption  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  occurred  about  this  time,  (under  pope  Gregory 
IX,)  which  will  be  noticed  in  sketches  of  the  church*  5.  Tri- 
als by  ordeal  were  abolished.  6.  The  first  mention  of  coal 
in  England  occurred  in  Henry's  time ;  a  charter  was  granted 
to  dig  at  Newcastle.  7.  Westminster  Abbey  was  ancient  in 
Henry's  time.  He  began  the  rebuilding  of  it.  8.  St.  Paul's. 
said  to  have  been  originally  built  in  6IO4  was  rebuilt  by  Henry. 
9.  The  Tower  was  begun  by  William  I.  as  a  fortress,  to  aid 
him  in  taking  the  city  of  London.     Wild  beasts  were  fint 
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kept  there  in  Henr/s  time.  10.  Mo9t  of  the  houses  in  Lon- 
don were  of  wood,  thatched  with  straw.  11.  The  strand  was 
a  long  beach  open  to  the  river.  12.  Westminster  Hall  (built 
by  William  II.)  was  first  used  for  courts  of  law  in  1224. 
13.  Where  St.  James's  palace  stands,  there  was  a  hospital  for 
lepers. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  clear  opinion  on  manners,  morals, 
modes  of  life,  and  daily  intercourse.  There  was,  probably,  a 
barbarous  sort  of  splendor  among  the  wealthy,  and  very  hum- 
ble and  dependent  condition  among  the  lower  classes.  Lon- 
don appears  to  have  had  trade  and  commerce,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  a  place  of  very  considerable  riches.  The  House  towns 
are  first  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  1 267 
a  treaty  was  made  in  England  with  the  merchants  of  Lubeck. 
Hanse  is  thought  (by  Macpherson)  to  mean  a  town  having 
corporate  rights  of  self-government.  There  were  merchants 
from  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Sienna,  settled  in  London,  who 
were  Henry's  creditors  to  a  large  amount.  A  knight,  whose 
lands  produced  j^150  a  year,  was  considered  very  nch.  Flan- 
ders depended  on  wool  from  England  to  carry  on  their  manu- 
facturing. At  the  coronation  of  Edward  there  was  a  great 
display  of  silks  and  stufis  embroidered  with  gold,  brought 
from  the  Italian  cities.  Edward  I.  hung  two  hundred  and 
eighty  Jews  of  both  sexes,  in  London,  in  one  day.  In  his 
lime»  donations  and  conveyances  in  mortmain  vfete  prohibited ; 
that  is,  the  giving  or  conveying  of  lands  to  perpetual  societies, 
aa  monasteries,  abbeys,  nunneries.  The  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms was  frequently  fiirmed,  or  sold  to  foreign  merchants, 
^Italians,)  to  anticipate  payments.  In  1284  there  were  mer- 
chants from  Norway  m  London.  Robberies  were  frequent 
throughout  England.  In  1292  Roger  Bacon  flourished.  He 
invented  something  very  like  telescopes  and  spectacles.  He 
affirmed  "  that  chariots  may  be  made  to  go  without  horses  ] 
that  machines  may  be  made  by  which  men  may  mount  up  in 
the  air  ;  others  by  which  he  may  walk  in  the  bottom  of  the 
4Ka ;  others  by  which  one  man  may  counteract  the  force  of 
one  thousand."  If  he  had  any  such  knowledge,  he  did  not 
ehow  how  it  could  be  used.     (Macpherson,  vol.  i*  p.  452.) 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Edward  1. — Om^quesl  of  Wales^^Wars  vnih  ScoUandr^War  vfUh  Fra»ac 
—  William  Wallace — IiUenuil  Administrairion — Confirmation  of  Char* 
ters — Commerce — Edward  12. — Battle  of  Bannockbum. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  surnamed  Longshanks,  is  nm 
important  element  in  English  history.  He  was  born  at  Win- 
chester, (sixty-five  miles  south-west  from  London,)  June  17, 
1239;  crowned  November  16,  1272;  died  July  7,  1307,  nged 
sixty-nine,  reigned  thirty-five  years.  He  married  Elienor; 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.,  kmg  of  Castile,  in  1254,  who 
died  in  1290.  His  second  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Bold,  king  of  France,  who  survived  him.  His 
marnage  with  Elenor  was  a  case  of  singular  aflfection  and 
constancy  among  princes.  '  Elenor  died  in  Lincolnshire,  165 
miles  north  of  London.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  At  the  twelve  resting-places  on  the  way,  mon- 
umental crosses  were  erected,  some  of  which  are  standing-  at 
the  present  day.  The  name,  Longshanks,  refers  to  Edward's 
uncommon  length  of  lower  limbs ;  but  this  peculiarity  did  ftol 
prevent  personal  dignity  nor  corporeal  action,  for  which  ht 
was  renowned. 

The  conquest  of  Wales,  and  repeated  attempts  to  subjugate 
Scotland,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  charters  and  laws,  ate 
the  principal  events  in  Edward's  reign.  The  baronial  conten- 
tions, the  wars  on  the  continent,  and  ecclesiastical  contentions, 
are  less  prominent  in  this  reign  than  in  several  of  preceding 
time. 

Hume,  Hallaro,  and  Mcintosh,  concur  in  opinion  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  elements  of  the  English  constitution  is  to 
be  found  in  this  reign.  The  imbecility  and  perfidy  of  John 
and  Henry  had  made  the  effect  of  their  confirmations  qtles- 
tionable.  But  (he  character  of  Edward  rendered  a  confirma- 
tion by  him  conclusive,  though  even  he  attempted  evasions; 
He  was  the  ablest  man  of  his  time,  whether  in  civil  or  mill* 
tary  capacities.  He  was  his  own  minister,  and  had  no  need 
of  any  counsel  but  such  as  was  indispensable  to  carry  his  own 
will  mto  effect.  The  character  of  the  age  must  be  his  apology 
for  some  barbarous  deeds. 

Edward  left  England  with  a  high  reputation  when  he  un- 
dertook the  crusade  to  Palestine  at  the  request  of  St.  Louis, 
king  of  France.     His  fether  having  died  while  he  was  abeeat, 
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he  retarned  leisorely,  haying  no  fears  as  to  his  soccession, 
and  spent  a  whole  year  in  France.  This  was  the  age  of  chir- 
airy,  and  so  gallant  a  kni^rht  coald  comnoand  attention  and 
find  attractions  on  the  continent 

The  first  measure  of  Edward  was  to  subdue  Wales.  This 
ancient  Celtic  nation  had  preserved  its  original  character  in 
the  mountainous  regions  held  by  then),  from  a  time  beyond 
aaemory  or  record.  Edward  assumed  that  their  prince,  Le- 
welljrn,  was  his  vassal,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  at  Loiw 
don,  and  do  homage  to  his  superior  lord,  and  thereby  acknowl- 
edge the  tenure  of  his  kingdom.  Lewellyn  refused.  Edward 
conquered  him  and  his  country,  and  treated  him  as  a  traitoFi 
according  to  the  forms  of  that  barbarous  age.  Lewellyn's 
head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
▼iew  over  the  gates  of  London,  and  the  body  quartered,  and 
portions  of  it  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There 
IB  no  room  for  details  of  this  odious  warfare  against  Wales. 
In  a  word,  it  was  the  exercise  of  force  and  fraud  to  the  utmost, 
against  a  valiant  and  patriotic  people,  defending  to  their  utmost, 
life,  home,  and  all  that  time  nad  endeared  and  consecrated^ 
Wales  was  finally  subdued  in  1283,  and  has,  ever  since,  been 
pcurt  of  the  English  dominions.  To  reconcile  the  people  of 
Wales  to  English  rule,  Edward  affected  to  give  them  a  native 
ruler,  by  causing  his  queen  to  be  resident  at  Caernarvon  castle, 
yrhen  his  second  son,  Edward,  (who  became  successor,  from 
the  death  of  Alphonso,  the  oldest,)  was  bom.  Hence  the  title 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  opened  the  way  to  an  attempt  to 
conquer  Scotland,  and  subject  the  whole  island  to  the  English 
crown.  This  object  engaged  Edward  during  the  residue  of 
hiB  life,  and  he  closed  his  career  in  his  last  effort  to  accomplish 
it.  There  is  space  only  to  mention  the  events  of  this  long 
struggle,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

In  the  sketches  of  Scotland  there  was  occasion  to  observe, 
that  when  the  crown  of  Scotland  fell  to  the  grand-daughter  of 
Alexander  111.,  called  the  Maid  of  Norway,  an  agreement  was 
made  that  this  princess  should  marry  Edward's  son.  This 
agreement  iailed ;  the  Maid  of  Norway  having  died  ii\  Sep- 
tember, 1290,  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
five  of  which  she  had  been  queen  of  Scotland. 

Edward  then  appears  to  have  sought  other  modes  of  subdu« 
ing  this  country.  He  endeavored  to  prove  that  Scotland  was 
a  fief  or  appendage  of  the  English  crown.  To  carry  this 
object  into  effect,  he  engaged  in  settling  the  contested  right  to 
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the  crown  between  Baliol  and  Bruce.  He  decided  pisiuibly 
enough  in  favor  of  Baliol,  but  annexing  the  condition,  that  tM 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  held  as  a  fief  of  his  crown.  This 
relation  being  established,  such  servitude  was  exacted  of  John 
Baliol,  the  king,  as  to  force  the  Scots  to  resist  In  1295,  Eld- 
ward  marched  a  powerful  army  into  Scotland  and  took  several 
castles,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Forth.  John  surrendered  his  crown  to  Edward, 
who  then  moved  to  the  northeast,  as  for  as  Aberdeen,  withoat 
opposition.  The  ancient  town  of  Scone,  on  the  river  Tay,  dis- 
tant from  Edinburgh  about  35  miles,  northwardly,  was  the 
place  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  been  immemorially 
crowned.  In  this  ceremony  the  kings  were  seated  on  a  sacred 
stone,  of  which  it  was  believed,  that  w^herever  this  stone  was 
placed,  the  Scottish  nation  would  govern.  Edward  carried 
away  this  stone,  and  destroyed  all  he  could  find  of  the  annual 
records  of  Scotland.  He  appointed  governors,  and  departed 
into  England. 

In  1296,  a  war  arose  with  France.  The  French  king,  Philip 
IV.  had  possessed  himself  of  Edward's  province  of  Ghiienne, 
by  a  policy  not  unlike  that  of  Edward  towards  Scotland.  Ed- 
ward proposed  to  send  an  army  to  Guienne,  under  the  command 
of  Humphrey  Bohan,  Earl  of  Hereford,  then  holding  the  higk 
office  of  constable ;  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  the 
maraschal  of  England.*  Meanwhile,  Edward  intended  to  join 
the  duke  of  Flanders,  (then  at  war  with  France,)  on  the  north- 
east, and  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  that  quarter.  The  coih 
stable  refused  to  go  on  this  service.  An  altercation  arose,  and 
Edward  said, — "  Sir  Earl,  by  God,  you  shall  either  go  or 
hang."  The  constable  replied, — "  By  God,  Sir  king,  I  wiU 
neither  go  nor  hang."  The  constable  and  mareschal,  witk 
thirty  other  barons,  left  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  Guienne  was  given  up.  The  ablest  monarch  who  had 
hitherto  held  the  British  throne,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
resent  this  refusal  to  obey.  Other  persons  were  appointed  to 
these  ofiSces.  While  the  king  was  engaged  on  the  continent, 
the  Scots  made  a  new  efifort  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Edward 
made  peace  with  France,  married  the  French  king's  sister 
himself,  and  married  his  son  to  the  French  king's  daughter. 
These  things  done,  he  returned  to  the  great  object  of  his  reign, 
the  <x>nquest  of  Scotland. 

*  This  office,  called  afterwards  Earl  Marshal,  was  one  of  high  civil 
4iati]|ction,  ana  sometimes  this  earl  was  also  a  military  chisL 
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Ai  this  time,  1298,  appeared  the  celebrated  William  Wal- 
lace,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  preserver  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland.  Mcintosh  ranks  him  with  Vasa,  with  the 
two  Williams  of  Orange,  with  Kosiusko,  with  Washington* 
The  rank  of  Wallace  was  only  that  of  knight.  He  was  call- 
ed of  EUerslie,  in  the  county  of  Renfrewshire,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

Wallace's  magnanimity  and  devotion  to  his  country  ralli- 
ed the  spirit  of  Scotland,  and  under  his  guidance  the  English 
were  again  driven  out  Edward  being  now  at  peace  with  all 
others,  he  was  able  to  turn  his  whole  force  upon  this  unfortu- 
nate country.  Tbe  gallant  Wallace,  by  an  odious  act  of  per- 
fidy in  his  pretended  friend,  John  Monteith,  was  betrayed  into 
tbe  power  of  Edward,  who  carried  him  in  chains  to  London, 
and  caused  him  to  be  executed  as  a  traitor,  on  the  23d  of  Au^ 
gust,  1305.  Wallace  nobly  answered  to  the  charge  of  treason, 
that  he  was  no  subject  of  Edward,  nor  could  commit  treason 
against  him;  that  bis  supposed  crime  was  nothing  else  than 
defending  his  native  land  against  unjust  and  unprovoked  invar 
sion,  undenaken  with  design  to  conquer  it. 

The  spirit  of  Wallace  survived  him.  His  indignant  coonr 
trpnen  considered  themselves  bound  to  avenge  what  they  re- 
garded as  a  murder.  Robert  Bruce,  (the  grandson  of  the  first 
Bobert,)  who  was  a  prisoner  of  Edward,  in  England,  escapedi 
and  eluded  pursuit  by  having  his  horses'  shoes  inverted.  He 
|daced  himself  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  was  ciowaed, 
and  the  Scots  once  more  drove  the  English  from  their  land. 

The  exasperated   Edward  gathered  a  powerful  army,  and 
■was  leading  it  to  Scotland  to  take  terrifying  vengeance  on  pef- 
vons  whom  be  assumed  to  regard  as  revolted  subjects,  when  a 
power,  mightier  than  any  that  he  could  exercise,  and  which 
places  kings  and  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  on  equality,  ax- 
Tested  his  career.     He  died  near  Carlisle,  the   7th   of  July^ 
4306.     He  commanded  his  son  to  persevere  in  the  conquest  of 
Scotland.     Knowing  the  terror   which  the  Scots  felt  at  his 
name  and  power,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  that  his  bones 
ahould  be  preserved  and  carried  in  the  van  of  the  invading  ar- 
my.    Froissart  is  quoted  by  Mcintosh  for  the  reason :  He  be- 
lieved that  as  long  as  his  bones  should  be  carried  against  the 
Scots,  that  people  never  would  be  victorious.     But  the  eocces- 
sor  of  Edward  had  not  the  power,  nor  the  will  to  foUoyv  the 
splendid  career  of  his  father. 

By  some  writers  Edward  is  called  the  English  Justinian. 
His  claim  lo  be  considered  as  a  kw  maker  is  fkr  superior  ta 
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of  his  power  coald  sometimes  be  made  usefal.  He,  there&MPev 
continued  to  pay  the  1000  marks  which  John  bound  himself  to 
pay.  The  amount  was  sometimes  in  arrear,  but  p.iid  up  wimi* 
ever  an  act  of  the  pope  was  desired. 

Edward  was  the  first  of  the  English  kings  who  understood 
the  utility  of  commerce.  He  established  encouragement  and 
protection  both  for  English  and  foreign  merchants.  A  very 
Toxatious  and  disorderly  state  of  society  arose  from  the  absence 
of  regular  employment  in  mechanical  arts.  Perhaps  Edward 
perceived  that  society  would  grow  better  as  useful  occupatioa 
increased,  and  that  this  was  a  motive  in  promoting  commerce* 
Meanwhile  he  authorized  a  commission  to  inquire  into  and  to 
punish  felonies ;  and  the  duties  so  created  were  so  severely  per- 
rormed,  that  he  was  compelled  to  arrest  its  progress. 

The  barbarous  language  which  the  Normans  introduced  had 
prevailed  in  England  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  It  was 
spoken  at  court,  and  used  in  parliament,  and  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. But  on  solemn  occasions,  elsewhere,  the  Latin  was 
used;  land  this  was  the  only  language  in  all  written  proceed- 
ings of  the  clergy.  Yet  the  old  Saxon  English  had  not  been 
forgotten,  nor  neglected. 

Edward  II  was  born  25th  of  April,  1284;  became  kingTth 
July,  1307,  aged  23.  He  was  deposed  25th  Jan..  1327,  and 
murdered  at  Berkely  castle,  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  fair,  king  of 
France,  who  was  the  mother  of  Edward  HI.  This  unfortu- 
nate prince  had  no  other  use  for  the  power  and  wealth  which 
the  accident  of  birth  had  given  him,  than  to  .gratify  fovoritea. 

The  events  of  his  reign  turned  entirely  on  his  passionate  at- 
tachment to  a  Qascony  youth,  named  Piers  Qaveston ;  and  af- 
ter this  person  was  very  unceremoniously  put  to  death,  then 
on  Gaveston's  successors  in  fisivor,  the  family  of  Le  De  Spenaer. 
This  exceedingly  weak  and  ofienslve  conduct  produced  an  in* 
surrection,  which  the  queen  Isabella  headed,  and  in  which  the 
first  lords  in  the  kingdom  joined.  The  details  of  this  conten- 
tion would  show  nothing  more  than  the  extreme  folly  of  an  in- 
dividual who  happened  to  be  a  king  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  violent  measures  of  his  wife  and  subjects,  to  get 
rid  of  those  whom  he  saw  fit  to  honor,  and  finally,  of  himself 
He  was  undoubtedly  murdered,  and  it  is  said  by  forcing  a  hot 
iron  into  his  body  through  a  tube,  that  no  external  mark  of  vi- 
olence might  appear.  The  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  gov- 
erned Parliament  This  assembly  declared  him  to  be  dep<^ed, 
and  connived  at  his  murder. 
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In  1314,  Edward  made  one  attempt  to  snbdue  Scotland.  He 
led  100,000  men,  and  met  the  king  of  Scotland,  Bruce,  at  Ban« 
Aockbum,  who  had  only  30,000  men.  On  the  25th  of  June 
the  battle  was  fought  which  has  its  historical  name  from  that 
place.  The  array  of  Edward  was  defeated,  with  an  appalling 
Ion  in  killed  and  taken,  besides  the  loss  of  all  the  treasure  of 
the  army.  This  victory  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
which  was  formally  acknowledged  by  treaty. 

-  Isabella,  the  queen,  made  herself  very  remarkable  by  her 
Connexion  with  a  young  Welsh  nobleman,  called  Roger  Mot- 
timer,  which  was  asserted  by  her  friends  to  be  only  one  of  po- 
litical character,  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
country.  The  ten  years  of  Edward's  reign  are  full  of  remark- 
able vicissitudes  and  adventures,  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 
The  details  may  be  found  in  Hume's  fourteenth  chapter.  None 
of  them  are  important  for  our  present  purpose.  Edward 
HI.  succeeded  his  father  before  that  misplaced  individual  was 
put  to  death.  The  course  of  sucession  shows  hitherto,  an  al- 
ternation somewhat  remarkable,  a  powerful  king  succeeded  by 
an  imbecile  one ;  and  he  by  a  powerful  one,  and  he  again  by  a 
weak  one,  in  several  instances. 

The  condition  of  society  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  is  as 
well  stated  in  Hume's  fourteenth  chapter  as  in  any  other  work. 
It  was  still  an  ac^e  of  barbarism.  It  could  not  have  been  oth- 
erwise. The  whole  landed  property  of  the  country  was  held 
by  great  lords,  who  had,  in  their  retmue,  numerous  dependants, 
ever  ready  to  do  their  will.  England  is  justly  described  by 
one  writer  as  a  multitude  of  little  kingdoms,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  one  great  manor.  The  disorderly  state  of  society  is 
easily  accounted  for,  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  little  of  learn- 
ing, literature,  commerce  or  mechanical  arts,  and  no  religion, 
though  there  was  an  abundance  of  superstition,  and  of  monk- 
ish ceremonies.  A  people  thus  destitute  of  regular  occupation^ 
must  have  been  ready,  at  all  times,  for  sedition,  turbulence,  vio- 
lence and  crime.  Famine,  disease,  and  robberies,  added  to  the 
calamities  arising  from  Edward's  incapacity,  and  perversion  of 
power. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Edward  ni. — War  witk  Prance — Battle  of  Crecy^Edward,  tke  Bladt 
Prince^  Ich  Dierk— Order  of  tke  Garier^BatUe  of  PoiUiers^KiMff 
of  France^  capHve^Peace  wUk  Prance — New   War  with  FYane0 
Death  of  ike  Black  Prince— Death  of  Edward  III. 

Edward  III.,  born  on  the  13th  Nov.,  1312,  came  to  the 
crown  on  the  deposition  of  his  father,  on  the  25th  January, 
1327;  reigned  fifty  years,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377, 
at  the  age  of  65.  He  married  Philippe,  the  third  daughter  of 
William,  count  of  Hainult,  in  1329.  The  children  of  this 
marriage  were  many,  and  they  will  be  mentioned  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  table  of  successive  kings.* 

While  Edward's  minority  continued,  Isabella,  his  mother, 
and  Roger  Mortimer,  her  aid,  and  constant  associate  governed 
the  kingdom,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  excite  universal  indig'- 
nation.  A  conspiracy  was  formed.  The  castle  of  Notting^- 
ham  was  the  place  of  the  queen's  abode,  and  also  'of  Mortimer. 
The  gates  were  locked  every  night,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the 
queen.  But  Sir  William  Eland,  the  governor,  admitted  the 
conspirators  who  were  employed  by  the  revolted  barons ;  Mor- 
timer was  hanged,  and  the  queen  reduced  to  private  life.  In 
these  transactions  the  nsual  course  of  revenge  and  sacrifice  of 
life  occurred,  and  some  persons  of  high  distinction  were  in- 
volved. Edward  having  taken  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  his  principal  object,  up  to  the  year  1337,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  equally 
so  in  attempting  to  place  a  pretender  of  the  Baliol  family  on 
the  Scottish  throne. 

In  this  year,  1337,  began  anew  course  of  warfare  between 
Prance  and  England,  the  consequences  of  which  were  severe- 
ly felt  through  the  next  hundred  years.  Edward  III.  conceiv-- 
ed  himself  to  be  entitled  to  the  crown  of  France.  If  not,  he 
made  claim  to  it,  as  a  justification  of  his  belligerent  attempt  to 
obtain  it.  It  has  ever  been  a  principle  in  the  royal  succession 
%  in  France,  that  a  female  cannot  inherit  the  crown.  This  prin- 
ciple comes  down  from  a  very  early  time,  and  was  adopted  in 
France  from  an  ancient  tribe  called  the  Salian  Franks,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  come  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  ex- 
clusion of  females  is  called  the  salique  law.  When  Louis  X. 
(called  Hutin)  died,  he  had  no  son.  His  brother,  Philip  the 
long,  succeeded  him.     Philip  dying  without  male  issue,  his 

•  See  chap.  XX. 
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brother,  CharlesHhe  fair,  came  to  the  crowo.  Isabella,  sister 
of  these  three  kiogs,  was  Edward's  mother.  He  claimed  the 
crown  as  her  heir.  By  the  salique  law,  Philip  de  Valois, 
cousin  of  these  kings,  was  entitled,  and  was  crowned.  Edward 
formed  divers  alliances  with  dukes  and  princes  in  Flanders, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  to  invade  France  from  that  quarter.  He 
went  over  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  wasted  much 
time,  and  accomplished  nothing. 

Edward's  next  plan  was  to  attack  France  through  his  prov- 
ince of  Guienne,  on  the  Garonne,  in  the  South  of  France.  A 
contest  had  arisen  between  Charles,  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  count  of  Mountfort,  in  which  each 
of  them  claimed  the  dukedom  of  Brittany.  The  former  was 
sustained  hy  the  king  of  France,  who  was  at  this  time  0342) 
Philip  VI.  Edward  became  the  ally  of  the  latter,  and  landea 
a  powerful  army  in  Brittany.  The  military  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  next  three  years,  comprise  battles,  sieges,  and  ca- 
lamities, with  varying  success.  Being  in  a  country  wherepfo- 
visions  were  very  difficult  to  be  had,  either  there  or  from  Eng- 
land, Edward  was  often  in  great  want,  and  was,  at  length, 
compelled  to  retreat,  followed  by  an  army  thrice  as  numerous 
^  as  his  own,  and  led  on  by  the  king  of  France.  The  course  of 
the  retreat  was  northwardly,  along  the  English  channel,  across 
the  river  Sornme,  between  Abbeville  and  the  sea,  and  thence 
in  the  same  course,  and  very  near  the  sea.  Finding  a  battle 
inevitable,  Edward  posted  himself  near  the  village  of  Crecy, 
(probably  8  or  10  miles  north  of  Abbeville,  and  60  south  of 
Calais,)  and  here  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  that  name^ 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1346.  For  the  details  of  this  battle,  the 
15th  chapter  of  Hume  must  be  read.  This  was  the  first  battle, 
in  which  Edward,  the  Black  Prince  (so  called  from  his  armor) 
was  engaged,  and  the  first  in  which  cannon  were  used.  The 
cannon  were  used  only  by  the  English.  Edward  was  then  onr 
ly  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  kings  of  France,  of  Bohemia, 
and  of  Majorca,  were  in  this  battle ;  and  the  iwo  latter  were 
slain;  and  also  1200  French  knights,  1400  gentlemen,  4000 
men  at  arms,  and  30,000  of  inferior  rank.  The  English  lost 
one  esquire,  three  knights,  and  very  few  of  inferior  rank ;  and 
many  prisoners  of  high  rank  were  taken  by  them.  A  remark- 
able &ct,  stated  by  Hume,  is  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia in  this  battle,  as  he  was  blind  from  old  age.  "  He  ordered 
the  reins  of  his  bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  side,  to  the  horses  of  two 
gentlemen  of  his  train  ;  and  his  dead  body,  and  those  of  his  at- 
tendants, were  afterwards  found  among  the  slain,  with  their 
horses  standing  by  them  in  that  situation."     This  king's  motto 
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m  his  armorial  bearings  was  the  two  German  words  Ich  ditn, 
I  serve.  The  Black  Prince,  who  was  then  the  prince  of  Wales, 
adopted  these  words  in  memory  of  the  battle,  which  have  ever 
since  been  used  by  those  of  that  dignity. 

The  result  of  this  long  warfare  was  the  capture  of  Calais, 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  whole  year,  which  the  English  retain- 
ed for  centuries.  While  this  warfare  was  going  on,  the  Scots 
renewed  the  war  against  England  on  the  northern  frontier. 
Philippa,  Edward's  queen,  took  the  field,  and  defeated  the  Scots» 
and  took  their  king,  David  Bruce,  prisoner,  and  brought  him 
to  London.  Philippa  appears  to  have  performed  all  the  duties 
of  an  able  general,  except  that  of  being  actually  engaged  in 
battle.  Meanwhile,  Edward  had  taken  Calais,  and  Philippa 
appeared  in  the  festivals  which  that  event  occasioned. 

The  highest  order  of  knighthood  in  England,  that  of  the 
garter,  undoubtedly  originated  at  Calais  in  1349.  Hume  says 
"the  vulgar  story"  that  the  king^s  mistress  having  dropped 
her  garter,  he  took  it  up,  and  called  out, — "Honi  soil  que  mal 
y  pense,  (Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,)  is  not  supported  by  any 
ancient  authority."  It  may  also  be  added,  that  no  authority,  an- 
cient or  modern,  accounts  fer  it,  in  any  other  way.  Mcintosh 
credits  the  commonly  supposed  origin,  and  refers  it  to  the  age 

of  chivalry. 

Edward's  costly  and  fruitless  war  with  France  was  again 
and  again  renewed,  after  truces ;  and  he  attempted  anew  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  by  gathering  a  powerful  force  in  the 
north,  around  Calais,  while  his  son,  the  black  prince,  attempted 
to  penetrate  in  the  south,  from  Guienne  towards  Paris.  In 
1356,  Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  had  been  succeeded 
by  king  John,  a  person  of  great  virtue  and  integrity,  but  not 
equally  distinguished  by  his  talents.  Edward  had  to  encounter 
the  new  king  with  a  host  of  young  and  valiant  nobles.  The 
whole  force  of  Edward  is  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  twelve 
thousand.  In  the  month  of  September,  of  this  year,  prince 
Edward  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Loire,  which  is  half  the  distance  from  Bordeaux  to  Parisi 
The  bridges  over  this  river  having  been  broken  down,  and  his 
provisions  jfeiling,  Edward  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  towards 
Bordeaux,  which  he  did  so  leisurely,  that  king  John,  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  had  time,  by  forced  marches,  to  overtake 
him. 

This  battle  of  Poictiers  (19th  Sept.,  1356)  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  history.  Prince  Edward  was  now  about  26 
years  of  age.     He  was  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  was  re- 
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treating  before  an  army  nearly  four  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own,  and  led  on  by  the  king  himself,  having  most  of  the 
noble  spirits,  and  experienced  warriors  of  his  kingdom  to  sup- 
port him.  The  cardinal  of  Perigord  was  with  the  king,  and 
this  prelate  endeavored  to  efiect  an  arrangement  which  would 
prevent  a  battle.  Edward  was  so  sensible  of  his  peril,  that  he 
ofiered,  as  the  price  of  being  permitted  to  retreat,  to  surrender 
all  his  conquests,  and  to  stipulate  not  to  serve  against  France 
for  seven  years.  John  demanded  that  Edward  should  surren- 
der himself  prisoner,  with  a  hundred  of  his  attendants.  Ed- 
ward refused,  and  added,  that  England  should  never  pay  the 
Erice  of  his  ransom.  Battle  was  now  inevitable,  but  was  de- 
lyed  till  next  morning. 
The  prince  so  posted  his  small  army,  that  it  could  be  ap- 
proached only  through  a  long  and  narrow  lane,  lined  on  both 
sides  by  hedges.  The  French  force  were  attacked  by  the  bow- 
men 01  the  prince  from  the  sides  of  the  lane,  having  the  hedges 
for  a  defence.  The  French  experienced  a  destructive  slaught- 
er, and  were  unable  to  do  any  harm  to  their  assailants.  Such 
88  survived  and  passed  through  the  lane,  found  Edward  and 
his  forces  at  the  end  of  it.  Meanwhile  600  men,  whom  Ed- 
ward had  detached,  by  a  circuitous  march  in  the  preceding 
night,  fell  on  the  rear-  of  the  French,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flict. One  of  those  sudden  and  irretrievable  misfortunes,  not 
uncommon  as  armies  were  composed  in  the  middle  ages,  be- 
fell John  and  his  followers.  The  unexpected,  and  unaccount- 
aUe  recoil  of  the  French  through  the  lane  upon  their  own 
main  body,  threw  the  whole  into  confusion,  except  the  third  di- 
vision, commanded  by  the  kin?  in  person.  This,  though  much 
more  numerous  than  the  Eneflish  army,  was  attacked,  and  the 
principal  officers  slain,  with  tnose  who  valiantly  defended  the 
king,  so  that  there  remained  to  the  unfortunate  monarch  no  al- 
ternative but  to  seek  death,  or  to  surrender.  He  was  conducted, 
unhurt,  as  a  prisoner  to  Edward. 

There  is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  a  case  of  more 
noble  magnanimity,  than  in  the  conduct  of  Edward  towards 
his  &llen  enemy.  John  was  treated  in  the  camp  of  his  conquer- 
or wiUi  all  the  honors  of  ro3ralty,  the  conqueror  himself  as- 
suming no  higher  relation  than  that  of  attenoiant  on 'his  captive. 
A  truce  of  two  years  followed,  and  Edward  conducted  John  to 
London.  While  John,  dressed  "  in  royal  apparel,  was  mount- 
ed on  a  white  8teed»"  (as  they  passed  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  city,)  the  prince  rode  by  his  side  in  modest  attire,  on  a 
Uack  palKey  "  and  some  accounts  say,  with  his  head  nncoiwed* 
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John  had  one  miserable  consolation.  He  found  ihe  king  of 
Scotland  a  prisoner,  for  such  he  had  been  eleven  years,  but 
was  soon  after  released  on  a  promised  ransom  of  one  hundred 
thousand  marks. 

For  some  years  following  these  events,  the  state  of  France 
was  truly  deplorable.  In  the  sketches  of  that  country's  his- 
tory it  will  be  shown  how  such  a  state  of  things  arose. 

Edward  III.,  availing  himself  of  the  internal  disorders  of 
France,  undertook  another  invasion  in  the  autumn  of  1359, 
and  entertained  the  hope  that  he  could  cause  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Rheims,*  where  that  ceremony  had  always  been 
performed  as  to  kings  of  France.  This  enterprise  failed,  and 
several  causes  concurred  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  was 
eflected  May  8,  1360.  It  is  material  to  notice  here,  that  Ed- 
ward gave  up  certain  provinces  in  the  north,  which  had  been 
long  held  by  kings  of  England,  reserving  Calais  and  some 
territory  around  that  place ;  while,  in  the  south  of  France, 
several  provinces  around  Guienne  were  added  to  the  English 
dominions.  But  the  most  material  part  of  the  contract  was, 
that  John  was  to  pay  .£1,500,000  sterling  for  his  ransom. 
John  gave  forty  hostages  for  performance.  But  he  did  not, 
and  could  not  pay  this  enormous  sum.  About  four  years 
afterwards  he  voluntarily  returned  to  England.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  1364,  John,  not  having  been  able  to  redeem  himself, 
^died  a  prisoner  at  London. 

Prince  Edward  had  returned  to  the  government  of  his 
provinces  in  the  south  of  France.  In  1367  he  was  induced 
to  engage  in  a  domestic  quarrel  between  Peter,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, surnamed  the  Cruel,  and  his  natural  brother,  Henry  of 
Transtamare.  He  engaged  on  the  side  of  Peter,  and  replaced 
him  on  the  throne ;  but  this  was  an  unprofitable  and  costly 
enterprise,  and  produced  an  insurrection  in  Edward's  own 
dominions,  from  the  burthens  which  he  was  obliged  to  im- 
pose. 

New  quarrels  arose  between  France  and  England,  and 
English  armies  were  again  seen  traversing  the  territories  of 
France.  Edward  the  king  was  now  old,  and  Edward  the 
prince  so  impaired  in  health  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  public 
service.  England  had  become  impatient  under  these  long, 
costly,  and  unprofitable  wars.  The  nation  had  been  gratified 
by  the  splendia  success  of  the  king  and  of  his  son,  as  warriors. 
The  fame  of  England  had  been  elevated  to  a  high  rank ;  but 

•  A  city  90  miles  north-cast  of  Paris,  and  190  south-east  of  Calais. 
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the  English  people  perceived  that  they  had  purchased  glory 
at  a  great  price,  and  could  retain  it  only  by  cost  still  greater. 
Thus,  a  war  of  thirty-three  years'  duration,  which  had  for  its 
original  object  the  crowning  of  Edward  as  king  of  France, 
ended  by  a  peace  in  1670,  whereby  all  but  Bordeaux,  Bay- 
onne,  and  Calais,  were  given  up  to  France. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1376,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year.  Edward  was  a  most  extraordinary 
man  for  that  age,  or  for  any  age.  All  historians  of  these  times 
concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  character  made  up  of  every 
excellence  and  of  every  virtue ;  and  no  one  attributes  to  him, 
on  any  occasion,  a  single  fault  or  blemish. 

The  father,  Edward,  seems  to  have  lived  too  long,  as  his 
excellent  son  seems  to  have  died  too  soon.  In  one  year  after, 
(June,  1377.)  king  Edward  died.  His  end  was  a  mournful 
one.  His  great  purposes,  the  addition  of  Scotland  and  of 
France  to  his  dominions,  had  been  defeated.  Scotland  was 
more  independent  than  ever,  and  nearly  all  had  been  lost  in 
France.  The  nobles,  the  people,  all  England,  were  weary  of 
Edward,  and  Edward  was  weary  of  them.  He  resigned  him- 
self to  the  dominion  of  a  female  named  Alice  Pierce,  whose 
power  was  so  absolute  as  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  king  was  obliged  to  remove  her  from  court 
At  the  last  hour,  Edward  was  deserted  by  all  his  friends,  and 
even  family  connexions;  in  short,  by  every  one  but  Alice 
Pierce,  who  is  said  to  have  closed  his  eyes  w^ith  one  hand, 
while  she  stole,  with  the  other,  from  his  finger,  the  royal  ring. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Richard  11— War  with  ScotUmd^Wai  Tuler  fnstirredim—Richard^s 
ijUenuU  Administration —  Troubled  state  of  the  Kvigdom — Richard  goes 
to  Ireland — Henry  IV.  usurps  the  Crovm — Richard  deposed  and  mur- 
dered— Itiicmal  state  of  the  Kingdom — Distinguished  Authors. 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
and  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  began  in  June,  1377,  and  ended 
in  September,  1399.  These  twenty-two  years  were  years  of 
greater  misery  in  England  than  any  equal  space  of  time  dis- 
closes in  English  history.  Richard  was  weak  and  wicked ; 
his  nobles  were  turbulent,  perfidious,  and  ready  for  any  acta, 
however  criminal ;  judges  were  corrupt ;  parliaments  were  the 
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submissive  agents  of  the  ruling  Action ;  the  people  were  op- 
pressed and  impotent.  There  was  scarcity  of  food,  and  unu&iul 
sickness.  Both  Hume  and  Mcintosh  consider  the  materials 
of  history  fewer  and  less  to  be  depended  upon,  in  these  twenty- 
two  years,  than  at  any  time  since  the  conquest.  The  numer- 
ous crimes  perpetrated  by  those  who  were  contending  for  pow- 
er under  this  imbecile  kmg,  and  those  committed  by  himself 
contain  very  little  that  can  come  into  this  brief  summary. 

The  wars  with  Scotland  and  France  were  still  in  being, 
though  not  pursued  with  vigor  by  any  party.  John  of  Graunt, 
(third  son  of  Edward  III.,)  uncle  of  Richard,  was  regent,  the 
king  being  only  about  eleven  years  old.  But  a  council  of  nine 
were  associated  in  the  regency. 

In  1381,  a  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  head  had  been  laid, 
and  the  collection  of  this  tax  had  been  committed  to  persons 
who  were  interested  to  gather  it.  This  was  (for  other  reasons 
to  be  presently  mentioned)  a  time  of  great  popular  excitement. 
In  the  county  of  Essex  a  tax-gatherer  entered  the  shop  of  a 
mechanic  to  collect  this  tax,  and  demanded  payment,  among 
others,  for  a  daughter,  who  was  present.  The  mechanic  said 
that  the  daughter  was  under  that  age  which  the  statute  had 
fixed  as  taxable.  The  tax-gatherer,  taking  hold  of  the  daugh- 
ter to  produce  indecent  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  father  struck 
him  dead.  A  general  insurrection  followed,  and  spread  over 
many  counties.  The  leaders  assumed  the  names  of  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and  Tom  Miller.  This  was 
avowedly  a  war  of  the  lower  classes  against  the  nobility  and 
gentry. 

Richard  was  passing  near  Smithfield,  in  London,  when  he 
was  only  sixteen,  and  there  met  Wat  Tyler  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  his  associates.  It  is  supposed  that  Wat 
Tyler  intended  personal  violence  to  the  king,  from  some  act 
done  while  talking  with  the  king,  and  therefore  he  was  struck 
down  by  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  and  instantly  killed. 
Richard's  manly  conduct  on  this  occasion  saved  his  life,  and 
raised  him  greatly  in  the  national  esteem.  The  muhitude 
seeing  that  their  leader  had  fallen,  prepared  for  vengeance* 
when  Richard,  ordering  his  attendants  to  halt,  went  alone  to 
Wat  Tyler's  followers  and  said, — "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  disorder,  my  good  people  ?  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have 
lost  your  leader  ?  I  am  your  king ;  1  will  be  your  leader." 
The  multitude,  overawed,  followed  him.  He  led  them  away 
from  the  city  into  the  fields,  and,  meanwhile,  an  armed  force 
had  come  to  sustain  him.    But  he  forbade  any  violence,  and 
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ordered  the  mutineers  to  disperse,  with  assurances  that  their 
wrongs  should  be  remedied.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  magnanimous  act  of  Richard's  life. 

The  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Richard,  and  the  attempt  to 
invade  England  by  the  French,  must  be  passed  over.  They 
are  only  the  renewal  of  familiar  scenes.  The  occurrences  in 
the  conducting  of  the  government,  present  only  a  course  of 
events  also  familiar,  and  these  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  duke  of  Glocester,  who  was  son  of  Edward  III.,  and 
uncle  of  Richard,  exercised  the  powers  of  regent  in  the  ab- 
sence of  John  of  Gaunt,  an  older  uncle,  who  was  absent, 
vainly  attempting  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Castile,  in  right  of 
his  wife.  Glocester's  dictatorial  and  imperious  temper  gave 
great  offence  to  Richard.  To  free  himself  from  his  uncle, 
Richard  confided  himself  entirely  to  Robert  de  Vere.  an  insin* 
uating  youth  of  dissolute  manners,  who  was  then  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  whom  Richard  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of 
Dublin  and  duke  of  Ireland,  titles  before  unknown.  The  king 
could  be  approached  only  through  this  young  man,  and  all 
acts  of  the  king  were  known  through  him.  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  of  humble  origin,  was  made  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  in 
high  favor  with  the  king's  favorite.  Meanwhile,  Glocester 
and  his  associates  assumed  to  exercise  all  the  royal  authority. 
The  king  invited  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench: 
Belknappe,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  Gary,  chiei 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  some  other  eminent  lawyers,  to 
meet  him  at  Nottingham,  where  were  present  also  the  bishops 
of  Durham,  Chichester,  and  Bangor,  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk. 
These  lawyers  certified  that  the  commission  of  regency,  then 
in  force,  was  a  treasonable  usurpation,  and  that  those  who 
assumed  to  execute  that  commission  deserved  death.  All  the 
parties  who  thus  advised  the  king  were  accused  before  parlia- 
ment by  the  regency,  most  of  them  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  in  1389,  when  Richard 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  appears  to  have  thrown  off  his 
subjection,  and  to  nave  made  a  truce  of  twenty-five  years  with 
France  and  Scotland,  and  to  have  agreed  to  marry  Isabella, 
(then  seven  years  old,)  daughter  of  the  king  of  France. 

But  increasing  years  did  not  bring  increasing  wisdom  to 
Richard.  He  spent  his  time  in  low  and  frivolous  pursuits, 
and  in  company  with  very  low  persons,  who  could  minister  to 
his  vulgar  propensities.  Richard's  uncle  Glocester,  disgusted 
by  these  things,  spoke  contemptuously  of  Richard  and  of  his 
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government,  and  was  preparing  very  serious  measures  against 
im.  Richard,  apprised  of  this  new  combination,  caused  his 
uncle  to  be  arrestee  and  hurried  over  to  Calais,  where  Gloces- 
ter  was  undoubtedly  murdered,  by  Richard's  order,  in  the 
year  1398.  Some  others  were  banished,  and  others  pardoned. 
The  residue  of  Richard's  reign,  which  ended  in  September, 
1399,  is  filled  up  with  contentions  and  violence,  either  between 
himself  and  his  nobles,  or  between  themselves.  Of  these 
events  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one.  Among  the  mal- 
contents was  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  uncle  of  the  king.  This  earl  of  Derby 
was  made  duke  of  Hereford,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
became  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  the  son  of  Blanche, 
descended  from  Henry  HI.,  as  shown  in  the  explanation  of 
descent  of  the  crown.  While  Henry  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Hereford,  a  controversy  arose  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  Hereford  said  in  parliament  that  Norfolk 
had  spoken  to  him,  in  a  private  conversation,  of  an  intention 
to  subvert  the  king's  government.  Norfolk  gave  Hereford 
the  lie.  A  time  was  appointed  for  these  parties  to  meet,  in 
presence  of  the  king  at  Coventry,  and  there  to  test  the  truth 
by  the  issue  of  battle.  At  the  moment  of  commencing,  the 
king's  herald  interposed  and  forbade  the  combat.  The  king* 
banished  Norfolk  for  life,  and  Hereford  for  four  years.  The 
king  assured  Hereford  that,  in  case  of  any  new  accession  to 
him,  (in  allusion  to  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,)  his  absence 
should  not  impair  his  right.  Hereford  went  over  to  France- 
John  of  Gaunt  died  in  February,  1399.  Richard  was  afVaid 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  cousin  Hereford,  by  permitting 
him  to  succeed  to  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster ;  and,  to  prevent 
it,  and  without  the  least  pretence  of  right,  usurped  that  duke- 
dom to  himself. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1399,  Richard  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  public  disposition  towards  him,  and  also  of  the  exceed- 
ing feebleness  of  his  hold  on  the  royal  authority,  that  he  col- 
lected his  most  effective  force,  and  went  over  to  Ireland,  to 
quell  a  revolt  which  had  arisen  there.  The  new  duke  of 
Lancaster,  availing  himself  of  Richard's  absence,  came  over 
from  France,  with  some  armed  followers,  avowing  his  purpose 
to  be  nothing  more  than  to  possess  himself  of  his  rights  as 
duke  of  Lancaster.  His  presence  proved  to  be  more  welcome 
than  he  expected.  He  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  armed  followers.  The  king  hastened  back  from 
Ireland,  but  all  England  was  in  revolt  against  him.     He  wa^ 
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taken  prisoner.  A  parliameiit  was  assembled,  and  he  was 
solemnly  deposed  (as  incompetent  to  govern)  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, when  this  act  was  passed,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
standing  near  the  empty  throne.  The  following  is  Hame's 
account  (chap,  jcvii.)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duke  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  king.  **  The  duke  stepped  forth,  and 
having  crossed  himself  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  breast,  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  he  pronounced  these  words : 
'  In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  challenge  this  rewme  of  Ynglande  and  the  crown, 
with  all  the  membres  and  the  appurtenances ;  also  I  that  am 
descendit  by  right  line  of  the  blode  coming  fro  the  gude  king 
Henry  therde,  and  throge  that  right  that  Grod  of  his  grace 
hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  kyn  and  of  my  frendes  to  recover 
It ;  the  which  rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  by  defaut  of 
governance  and  undoing  of  the  gude  lawes.'  *'  * 

Henry  (first,  earl  of  Derby,  then  duke  of  Hereford,  then 
duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster 
and  of  Blanche,  a  descendant  of  Henry  III.)  thus  assumed 
the  crown  of  England  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  deposed  king  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  certain 
commissioners,  by  order  of  parliament.  Being  now  a  useless 
and  very  inconvenient  personage,  measures  were  taken  to 
make  him  harmless.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  treated 
with  great  indignity,  then  with  cruelty,  and,  finally,  to  have 
been  starved  to  death  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret.  Other  accounts 
say  that  Sir  Piers  Exton  and  his  guards  killed  Richard  with 
their  halberts,  at  this  castle.  However  he  came  to  his  death, 
he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  in  1399,  leaving  no  issue.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  the  explanation  of  the  table  of  succession,  that 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was  Edmund,  (then  in  prison,)  son 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche,  who  was  the  son  of  Phil- 
ippa,  who  was  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
second  son  (John  of  Gaunt  was  the  third)  of  Edward  III. 

The  principles  of  English  liberty  were  understood  by  some 
persons  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  con- 
dition of  society  was  such  that  they  could  not  be  carried  into 
efilect  The  provisions  of  the  great  charter  were  recognized 
and  confirmea  more  than  twenty  times  by  Edward  HI.  This 
does  not  show  that  these  provisions  had  been  respected,  but 

*  To  understand  this,  the  explanation  of  the  table  of  raccession  to  the 
crown  must  be  looked  at   See  beginning  of  Chapter  XX. 
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that  they  had  heen  repeatedly  violated.     The  wan  in  whlcb 
Edwardf  was  continually  engaged  on  the  continent,  compelled 
him  to  find  means  as  he  could.     He  imposed  taxes  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  and  seized  the  shipping  and  goods  of  his 
subjects  for  his  own  use.     Parliament  was  obliged  to  tolerate 
this  despotism  in  the  king,  that  there  might  be  a  power  com- 
petent to  control  the  still  more  arbitrary  will  of  the  nobles. 
Thefts,  robberies,  and  other  aggravated  crimes  were  very  com- 
mon, and  were  connived  at,  if  not  committed  by  the  nobles 
themselves.     The  king  of  Cyprus  having  made  a  visit  to 
England,  he  and  his  train  were  assailed  and  robbed  on  the 
highway,  in  the  day-time,  and  no  redress  could  be  had.     The 
changes   which  had  occurred  in  the  land-tenures  since  the 
feudal  system  was  introduced,  had  made  that  system  almost 
inoperative.     In  the  continental  wars,  which  required  a  much 
longer  time  of  service  than  that  system  allowed,  Edward  had 
to  enlist  men  and  pay  them,  and  encourage  them  with  the  hope 
of  plunder.     Hence  these  wars  were  exceedingly  distressing 
to  tne  conquered.     When,  therefore.  Englishmen  go  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Edwards  for  the  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  principles  were 
then  enforced.     When  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  time  in  which 
the  popular  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  began, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  House  of  Commons  did,  or 
could  control  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  government  *  but 
that  this  branch  of  parliament  existed,  and  was  destined  to  be 
formed  into  a  conservative  power.     Up  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  English  government  was  still  a  very  bar- 
barous one,  and  its  respective  parts  very  little  adapted  to  operate 
together  for  the  common  security  and  welfare. 

This  was  the  period  when  the  administration  of  justice 
began  to  assume  a  regular  and  systematic  form.     Where  the 

garties  were  disconnected  from  the  government,  justice  was  to 
e  had  as  certainly  as  at  any  subsequent  time.  It  is  some 
evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  the  judicial  tribunals  were 
held,  that,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  (1363)  the 
pleadings  were  ordered  to  be  in  English,  though  the  language 
spoken  by  courtiers,  around  the  king,  continued  to  be,  for  some 
years  afterwards,  the  old  Norman  French.  The  statute  of 
treason,  which  was  passed  in  Edward's  twenty-fifth  year, 
(1352,)  has  remained  unchanged,  and  was  duly  respected  by 
the  courts  of  law,  but  was  often  disregarded  by  the  parliament, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1688.  This  statute  pro- 
vides that  no  acts  shall  be  deemed  high  treason  but  these : 


1.  Conspiring  to  compass  the  desth  of  the  long.  2.  LBfyinf 
wai  against  Uie  king.  3.  Adhering  to  the  king's  fnemiw. 
When,  in  Richard  IL's  time,  the  taction  of  the  nobles  which 
controlled  parliament,  wished  to  dispose  of  the  frction  which 
sarrounded  the  king,  this  scatole  was  no  obstacle  to  any  man's 
condemnation ;  nor  were  the  prorisions  of  the  great  charter, 
80  often  confirined  at  the  request  of  parliament,  in  the  least 
degree  regarded  by  that  assembly.  If  the  Englishmen  of 
thoe  days  were  the  founders  of  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  consiiiutional  liberty,  they  bestowed  on  other  generations 
blessings  which  they  never  enjoyed  themselves.  Yet,  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  Englishmen  was  better  in  the 
time  of  Richard  and  his  grandfather,  than  that  of  neighboring 
nations.  The  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons  were,  respec- 
tively,  checks  on  each  other,  and  all  three  of  them  were  checks 
on  the  covetousness  and  insolence  of  the  pope  and  prelates. 

In  a  separate  chapter,  on  the  condition  of  the  church,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  remark  on  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Roman  church  at  this  time.  It  had  one-third  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  kingdom,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  income 
There  was  a  great  abundance  of  what  was  called  religion,  but 
no  more  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  Christianity  than  there 
was  among  the  Celts,  who  inhabited  England  before  Chris- 
tianity was  revealed.  At  this  time  lived  John  WirUiffe  ;  bora 
in  Yorkshire,  1324,  died  in  1384.  He  is  called  tht  tAomi^^- 
star  of  the  Reformation.  As  early  as  1375,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before  Martin  Luther  was  known,  Wick- 
lifl^  publicly  accused  the  pope  of  Rome  of  simony,  covetous- 
ness, ambition  and  tyranny,  and  styled  him  Anti-christ.  The 
influence  of  Wickliffe's  writings  may  have  had  some  influence 
in  the  decision  of  parliament,  that  the  one  thousand  marks 
which  king  John  bound  himself  to  pay,  should  be  no  longer 
paid  to  the  pope. 

This  was  the  age  of  Chaucer,  the  first,  in  time,  of  English 
poets,  and  hardly  second  to  any  in  merit.  He  died  in  i4CN), 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  a  follower  of  Wicklifie, 
and  both  himself  and  Wickliffe  were  protected  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  writings  of  Chaucer,  which 
were  exceedingly  popular,  especially  his  Canterbury  tales, 
had  a  great  influence  in  banishing  the  use  of  the  French,  and 
in  restoring  the  ancient  Saxon. 

The  commerce  of  England  was  very  limited.  The  first 
commercial  adventures  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
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The  only  exports,  wool,  skins,  bides,  leather,  tin,  butter,  lead; 
the  imports,  linen,  fine  cloth,  silks,  and  wine.  This  low  con- 
dition of  commerce  is  not  consistent  with  the  degree  of  laxurj 
which  is  said  to  have  prevailed.  Silks,  velvet,  and  personal 
ornaments  of  great  value,  were  in  use.  Shoes  were  wora 
with  long  carved  projections  in  front,  and  the  end  of  tbeso 
connected  with,  and  supported  at  the  knee,  by  means  of  gold 
chains  or  silken  strings.  The  extravagant  length  of  these 
shoes  attracted  the  notice  of  parliament,  and  an  act  was  passed 
to  restrict  the  projection  to  four  inches.  Richard's  household 
comprised  ten  thousand  persons,  and  the  number  of  his  cooks 
was  three  hundred.  Sir  John  Arundel  had  fiAy-two  suits  of 
cloth  ornamented  with  gold. 

The  architecture  of  these  days  is  surprising,  considerini^ 
the  ignorance  and  general  barbarism  of  the  age.  Windsor 
castle,  erected  by  the  third  Edward,  was  the  noblest  structure 
northwardly  of  the  Alps.  He  ordered  every  county  to  send 
him  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  the  cost  was  thrown  upon  the  counties.  Westminster 
Hall  was  repaired  by  Richard  II.  and  is  still  regarded  as  on^ 
of  the  grandest  single  rooms  in  the  world.  Mcintosh  speaks 
of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  this 
age,  and  which  are,  hitherto,  unrivalled.  It  is  probable  that 
these  splendid  structures  were  not  of  English  origin,  but  rose 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church.  They  are  colled 
Grothic,  as  being  a  different  order  of  building  from  the  Grecian 
and  Roman. 

Before  the  year  1400,  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to 
learning,  and  thirty  thousand  students  are  said  to  have  been 
gathered  at  Oxford  at  one  time.  Hume  says  they  were  all 
employed  in  learning  bad  Latin,  and  worse  logic.  He  might 
have  added  the  still  worse  employment  of  learning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  religion. 
All  learning  was  now  disguised  or  debased  by  the  refinements 
in  logic  introduced  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus. 

Ladies,  before  this  time,  rode  on  horseback,  as  the  other  sex 
do.  Side-saddles  were  now  introduced,  as  used  by  Anne, 
queen  of  Bohemia.  But  it  is  also  said  that  ladies  rode  on 
side-saddles  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

Among  the  eminent  men  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were, — 

1336.  Pilatio  Leontius,  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  the  first 
of  those  who  taught  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio  were  his  pupils,  though  Petrarch  says,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  proficient  in  Greek. 
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1343.  Francis  Petrarch,  born  at  Arezzo,  near  Florence,  in 
1304,  died  in  1374.  Most  distinguished  by  his  poems  and 
letters. 

1350.  John  Froissart,  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Valenciennes, 
north-east  of  Paris,  near  Belgium,  in  1333.  He  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  events  in  his  own  time,  now  found  in  several 
editions.  He  is  oflen  quoted.  One  edition  is  in  four  large, 
thick  octavos.  He  was,  at  one  time,  secretary  to  Edward 
IIL's  queen. 

1359.  John  Boccaccio,  (Boccace,)  an  Italian,  though  born 
in  Paris  in  1313  ;  died  1375  ;  author  of  the  Decameron. 

1380.  Matthew,  of  Westminster,  an  historical  writer. 

1384.  John  Wicklifie,  *'  the  morning-star  of  the  reforma- 
tion," born  in  1 324,  at  the  village  of  WicklifTe  in  Yorkshire ; 
became  an  eminent  theological  writer  and  opponent  of  the 
Roman  church,  died  in  1384. 

1389.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  born  in  London,  1328;  patronised 
by  John  of  Gaunt;  author  of  Canterbury  tales.  He  held 
various  lucrative  offices,  and  was  employed  on  foreign  mis- 
flions.     He  was  a  partisan  of  Wicklifie ;  died  in  1400. 

1400.  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  of  Athens ;  fled  into  Italy  on 
the  coming  of  the  Turks ;  taught  the  bellts-leitres  at  Florence, 
Fenice,  and  other  Italian  cities ;  a  man  of  eminent  learning. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Henry  IV. — Origin  of  the  two  Roses^Rdtellions  againsi  Henry  IV, — , 
Wtckliffe  the  Reformer— Henry  V — Conquetts  in  France—Henry  VL 

The  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV.,  the  first  of 
the  Lancastrian  kings,  led  to  the  civil  warfare  usually  called 
the  war  of  the  red  and  white  roses.  The  claims  to  the  throne 
depended  on  heirshipt  and  can  only  be  understood  by  stating 
the  saccession  of  kings. 

William,  Norman  Conqueror,  1066  to  1087 

William  (Rufus)  II.,  son  of  William,  1087  "  1 100 

Henry  I.,  (beau-clerc,)  son  of  William  I.,  1 100  "  1135 

Stephen,  grandson  of  William  I.,  1135  *«  1154 

HenryII.,(Plantagenet,)  great-grandson  of  Wm.L,l  154  "  1189 
Richard  I.,  TCour-de-Lion,)  son  of  Henry  II.,  1189  *•  1199 
John,  (Lackland,)  son  of  Henry  IL,  1199  **  1216 
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Henry  HI.,  son  of  John,  1216  to  1272 

Edward  I.,  (Longshanks.)  son  of  Henry  III.,  1272  "  1307 

Edward  II.,  (Prince  of  Wales,)  son  of  Edw.  I.,  1307  "  1327 

Edward  III.,  son  of  Edward  II.,  1327  "  1377 
Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 

and  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  1377  "  1400 

Henry  IV.,  first  of  Lancastrian  kings,  1400  "  1413 

Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  1413  "  1422 

Henry  VI.,  son  of  Henry  V.,  1422  "  1471 

Edward  IV.,  first  king  of  the  house  of  York,  1471  "  1483 

Edward  V.,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  never  crowned,  H83  "  1483 

Richard  III.,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  1483  «*  1485 

Henry  VII.,  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  1485  "  1509 

The  Red  Rose.  Henry  IV.,  who  usurped  the  crown  when 
Richard  II.  was  deposed,  in  1389,  went  far  back  to  found  his 
right.  He  pretended  that  Henry  III.,  who  died  in  1272,  had 
a  son  older  than  Edward  I.,  named  Edmund,  and  who  was 
thrust  aside  on  account  of  his  personal  deformity,  to  make  way 
for  Edward  I.  He  thus  traced  his  descent:  Edmund  the 
Lame,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  oldest  son,  in  fact,  of  Henry 
III.,  had  a  son  named  Henry ;  and  this  Henry  had  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  father  of  the  princess  Blanche. 
Blanche  married  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son 
of  Edward  HI.  John  of  Gaunt  died  the  same  year  that 
Richard  II.  was  deposed,  (1399,)  leaving  a  son  Henry  by 
Blanche :  that  this  Henry  was  the  heir  to  the  crown  as  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Edmund  the  Lame,  the  (pretended)  oldest 
son  of  Henry  III. :  that,  being  himself  this  Henry,  the  son  of 
Blanche,  he  was  entitled  to  the  crown,  and  he  assumed  it 
under  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  His  emblem  was  the  red  rose. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  Edmund  the 
Lame  was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  III. ;  and,  therefore,  Henry 
IV.  was  an  usurper.  He  and  his  successors,  Henry  V.  and 
Henry  VI.,  held  the  throne  seventy-three  years,  till  1472» 
when  Edward  IV.  obtained  it. 

The  White  Rose.  Edward  III.,  who  died  in  1377,  had  four 
sons  :  1.  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  He  died  one  year  before 
his  father,  leaving  a  son,  Richard  II.  2.  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence.  He  died  nine  years  before  his  father,  leaving  Phi- 
lippa,  a  daughter,  who  married  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
They  had  a  son,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown,  on  failure  of  the  issue  of  Edward  the 
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Black  Prince.  3.  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  4. 
Edmund,  duke  of  York.  When  Richard  II.  died,  Roger 
Mortimer  was  true  heir  to  the  crown,  as  Richard  had  no  child. 
Henry  IV.  usurped  the  crown  to  the  exclusion  of  Roger.  On 
the  decease  of  Roger,  without  issue,  his  sister  Ann  was  heir- 
ess, claiming  under  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.  Ann  married  Richard,  duke  of  Camhridge, 
who  was  son  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Their  son  was  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  was 
entitled  to  the  crown  through  his  mother,  Ann,  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Clarence.  Richard's  son  Edward,  duke  ofYork,  as- 
serted this  right  on  the  dethronement  of  Henry  VI.,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  as  Edward  IV.  His  emblem  was  the 
white  rose.  If  the  crown  had  descended  to  him  without  the 
Lancastrian  usurpation  having  intervened,  he  would  have 
been  rightfully  on  the  throne.  But  the  three  Henrys  having 
had  the  crown  for  seventy-three  years,  with  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right,  at  least,  if  time  can  ever  give  it.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  right  of  Edward  IV.,  he  may  be  considered 
as  having  lost  it,  and  there  was  ground  for  regarding  him  as 
an  usurper.  The  pretensions  of  both  were  questionable,  and 
divided  the  nation  into  two  nearly  equal  parties ;  the  one  main- 
taining that  the  house  of  York,  the  other  that  the  house  of 
Lancaster  was  entitled. 

Edward  IV.  (white  rose)  died  in  1483,  leaving  Edward  and 
Richard,  both  very  young,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Rich- 
ard, duke  of  Glocester,  murdered  the  two  sons,  his  nephews, 
and  assumed  the  crown  as  Richard  III.  At  this  time,  Rich- 
ard and  Elizabeth  were  the  only  remnants  of  the  house  of 
York.  If  her  father,  Edward  IV.,  was  entitled  to  the  crown, 
Elizabeth  was  the  lawful  heiress. 

Henry  VI.,  the  last  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  had  an  only 
son,  whom  Edward  IV.  caused  to  be  killed.  He  was  a  youth, 
and  left  no  child.  A  claimant  of  that  house  appeared  in  Henry, 
earl  of  Richmond,  who  thus  derived  his  descent:  The -com- 
mon ancestor  of  himself  and  of  Henry  VI.  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.  The  descent  through 
John  of  Gaunt*s  son  Henry,  having  ended  in  the  son  of  Henry 
VL,  the  descendants  of  John's  next  son  were  entitled.  He 
was  a  le^timated  son,  John  of  Beaufort,  who  was  made  capa- 
ble of  inheriting  in  1410.  John  of  Beaufort  had  a  son  John, 
duke  of  Somerset,  whose  daughter  Margaret  married,  1.  John 
de  la  PoI&    2.  Edmund  Tudor.  3.  Thomas  Stanley.    Henry, 

12* 
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earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Tudor  and  Mar- 
garet, and  claimed  to  he  heir  to  the  crown  under  John  of 
Beaufort,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  When 
Richard  III.  had  crowned  himself,  Henry  appeared  as  claim- 
ant, the  last  of  the  red  rose.  Their  pretensions  were  settled 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1485,  at  the  hattle  of  Bosworth.  Rich- 
ard \isas  slain,  and  Henry  proclaimed  as  Henry  VII.,  the  first 
of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Henry  reluctantly  married  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  the  last  of  the  white 
rose.  The  two  roses  were  blended  in  Henry  VIIL,  issue  of 
that  marriage.* 

This  statement  of  claims  may  explain  the  desolating  wars 
of  the  two  roses,  which  are  next  to  be  considered. 

Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Lancastrians,  came  to  the  crown 
under  circumstances  well  adapted  to  make  it  an  uncomfortable 
weight  upon  his  brow.  Young  Mortimer,  the  true  heir,  was 
still  alive,  though  in  prison.  Richard  II.  had  been  deposed  and 
had  been  murdered,  at  least  with  the  approbation  of  Henry  IV., 
if  not  by  his  command.  The  great  lords  were  much  divided 
in  opinion ;  some  of  them  in  favor  of  this  usurpation,  and 
some  irreconcileably  opposed.  The  whole  of  Henry's  reign 
(which  began  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  in  1399, 
1400,  and  ended  in  1413,  when  he  was  ibrty-six)  was  passed 
in  struggles  to  keep  himself  on  the  throne.  At  the  first  par- 
liament, the  peers  broke  out  in  violent  animosities;  forty 
gauntlets  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  liar  and  traitor  re- 
sounded through  the  hall.  A  combination  was  formed  almost 
immediately  after  the  coronation,  and  an  attempt  made  to  sur- 
prise and  capture  Henry  at  Windsor  Castle.  Civil  war 
ensued,  and  noble  heads  began  to  fall  under  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  Very  disgraceful  scenes  occurred,  which  may 
be  so  readily  imagined  from  what  has  already  been  seen  of 
English  history  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  state  them. 

Henry  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  courting  the  church. 
For  the  first  time,  in  England,  (1401,)  the  civil  power  was 
yielded  to  the  ecclesiastics,  to  carry  their  sentences  into  efi^t. 
William  Sautre,  rector  of  a  church  in  London,  was  the  first 
Englishman  burnt  at  the  stake  for  religious  opinions.  The 
French  had  taken  great  offence  at  the  murder  of  Richard  II., 
he  having  been  affianced  to  a  French  princess  at  the  time  of 

•  Edmund  Tudor's  father  was  Owen  Tudor,  of  an  ancient  Welsk 
tanuly,  and  his  mother  was  Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V. 
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bis  decease,  though  she  was  then  only  six  yein  of  age. 
Owen  Glendonr,  of  Wales,  &Tored  the  cause  of  Richard,  aad 
rose  in  arms.  The  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubled 
state  of  England,  renewed  their  inrasion.  The  cejebmed 
&mily  of  Piercy,  having  the  earl  of  IVonhumberlai^d  for  its 
chieiC  had  rendered  essential  service  to  Henry  1 V.  As  usual, 
in  estimating  debts  of  gratitude,  the  parties  disagreed,  and  the 
Piercys,  with  their  numerous  and  powerful  coDnexions,  ap- 
peared as  rebels.  Between  these  rebels  and  Henry,  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1403,  vi-as  fought  the  banle  of  SLrenfrlcry.  looe 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-west  from  London,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales.)  Perhaps  no  convict  ever  CKrcurred,  which 
better  deserves  the  name  of  battU.  There  were  about  twelve 
thousand  on  a  side.  They  were  of  the  same  nation,  armed 
alike,  hostile  to  the  highest  degree,  and  con teu die g  ior  ereij 
thing  most  valued  on  both  sides.  The  iall  of  the  £unoas 
Harry  Piercy  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Henry  was 
conqueror.  The  usual  consequences  of  victory  followed: 
Public  execution  of  rebels,  and  iorfoituie  of  estates  and  titles 
of  nobility. 

In  14U5,  and  in  1407,  Henry  had  similar  scenes  to  go 
through  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne;  and  he  at  len^h 
succeeded  in  subduing  his  domestic  enemies.  In  this  latter 
year,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  ILI^  king  of  Scotland,  and 
who  was  afterwards  James  L  (of  Scotland)  was  taken,  while  on 
his  way  to  France,  and  brought  into  EogiandL  Henry  kept 
him  prisoner  many  years,  but  made  some  compensation  foithjs 
iinfoir  measure,  by  causing  James  to  be  well  educated. 

The  house  of  commons  was  greatly  strengthened  for  a  time, 
by  the  submission  which  Henry  found  it  necessanr  to  nmnifa* 
towards  them.  But  having  assured  himself  of  his  tenure  of 
the  kingdom.  Parliament  wns  made  to  know  that  rojral  prerog- 
atives were  not  intended  to  be  surrendered,  in  1412,  Henry 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  to  settle  the  crown  on  bis  heinu 
The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  reign  was  a  proposal  of 
the  hoase  of  commons  to  seize  on  all  the  property  held  by  the 
clergy;  much  the  same  measure  which  Henry  VUL  carried 
into  efiect  rather  more  than  100  years  afterwards.  But  the 
king  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  expressed  himself  to  be 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  proposaL  To  quiet  the  church,  and 
give  assurance  of  his  sincerity,  he  caused  one  of  the  followers 
of  Wickliffe,  (they  had  now  the  name  of  Lollards^*)  to  be 


to  be  so  called  fram  a  Geiman  named  LoUaid ;  also  firam 
loIitMi,  meaning  tares  \  L  e.  tares  sowed  in  the  church  by  the  evil  one. 
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burned  before  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  Henry's  health 
declined,  and  he  died  at  Westminster,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1413.  This  person  was  able,  brave,  discreet.  But  the  inter- 
nal welfare  of  England  was  in  no  respect  advanced  during  his 
reign. 

The  account  given  by  Shakspeare  of  Henry  V.,  as  •*  prince 
Hal,"  is  conformable  to  historical  accounts  of  the  early  life  of 
this  king.  Having  come  to  the  crown  in  1413,  at  the  age  of 
25,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  abandoned  his  early  associ- 
ates, and  appears  to  have  felt,  thought,  and  acted,  as  became 
his  station.  He  released  the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  his  cousin, 
Mortimer  earl  of  March,  from  prison,  and  a  mutual  friendship 
was  ever  aflerwards  maintained  between  them.  He  caused  the 
remains  of  Richard  H.  to  be  brought  to  Westminster,  with 
regal  ceremonies.  The  Piercys,  who  had  long  been  exiles  in 
Scotland,  were  restored  to  their  estates,  and  rank. 

Whether  Henry  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  supposed  the  divided  and  miserable  condition  of  that 
country  would  open  for  him  the  way  to  it,  or  whether  he  in- 
tended only  to  keep  his  restless  nobility  occupied,  and  take  the 
chances  of  fortune,  he  resolved  on  an  invasion.  He  assembled 
a  great  council  at  Westminster,  on  the  15th  April,  1415,  and 
informed  them  that  he  was  about  to  attempt  **  the  recorenr  of 
his  inheritance."  He  landed  in  Normandy,  and,  after  taking 
some  towns,  and  gaining  valuable  plunder,  he  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  make  his  way  to  Calais  under  circumstances  strongly 
resembling  those  of  Edward  HI.,  at  Crecy.  in  1346,  and  nearly 
over  the  same  gound.  At  a  place  called  Azincourt  by  the 
French,  and  Agincourt  by  the  English,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1415,  Henry  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  that  name.  The 
French  outnumbered  the  English,  three  or  four  times ;  but  the 
victory  fell  to  the  English,  and  was  not  less  ruinous  to  the 
French,  than  the  battle  of  Crecy,  or  Poitiers.  The  wretched 
condition  of  France  so  favored  the  projects  of  Henry,  that  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1420,  he  concluded  a  treaty,  the  terms  of 
which  were  dictated  by  himself;  and  he  married  Catherine, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France.  The 
whole  of  Henry's  reign  was  devoted  to  his  objects  in  France, 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  claim  of  the  Plantagenets 
to  the  crown,  was  about  to  be  satisfied  in  his  own  person. 
The  treaty  provided  that  the  crown  should  go  to  him,  and  his 
heirs,  on  the  death  of  the  imbecile  Charles  VI.,  who  was  then 
the  nominal  king;  and  that  Henry  should,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  th9  regent,  or  king  in  fact.    These  ambitious  purposes  were 
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brought  to  a  sudden  and  mournful  termination  by  the  death  of 
Henry,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1422,  at  Vincennes,  near  Paria^ 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  The  disease  of  Henry  was  an  inter- 
nal malady,  which  the  improved  state  of  science,  at  the  present 
day,  would  treat  as  a  light  matter,  but  which,  at  that  time,  was 
deemed  incurable.  Henry  prepared  for  his  death  with  com- 
posure and  good  sense,  as  to  himself,  and  with  foresight  and 
wisdom,  as  to  his  kingdom.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
London  for  burial.  Among  those  who  followed  as  mourners, 
were  the  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  the  still  captive  king  of  Scotland,  James  1. 

Henry's  splendid  career  was  highly  gratifying  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  they  appear  to  have  granted  facilities  with  unusual 
complacency.  The  real  benefit  of  his  achievements  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  he  kept  his  turbulent  nobles  too  busy  in 
France,  to  permit  leisure  for  cabals,  and  insurrection,  at  home. 
Henry  is  described  as  handsome,  affable,  amiable,  and  able,  a 
good  soldier  and  statesman.  The  events  of  his  reign  turn  en- 
tirely on  the  internal  state  of  France,  which  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  country.  England  seems  to  have  made  no  advance, 
in  any  beneficial  respect,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The  only 
circumstance  which  deserves  a  special  notice  relates  to  the 
disciples  of  Wicklifife,  now  much  increased,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Lollards. 

Henry  appears  to  have  been  disinclined  to  severity,  and  to 
the  shedding  of  blood ;  but  the  clergy  persuaded  him  that  the 
Lollards  were  a  very  dangerous  faction,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Sir  John  Oldcastle  (called  lord  Cobham)  was  point- 
ed out  as  the  head  of  this  sect.  He  was  known  to  the  king, 
and  had  been  known  to  his  father,  as  a  man  of  talents,  as  a 
soldier,  and  as  of  good  character.  Henry  refused  to  have 
Cobham  prosecuted,  until  he  had  first  spoken  to  him,  and  at- 
tempted a  conversion.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  with  the 
most  friendly  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  king;  but  Cobham 
was  immovable.  Henry  then  gave  him  up  to  the  bishops, 
who  condemned  him  to  be  burnt.  He  was  committed  to  tne 
tower,  but  escaped  the  day  before  the  sentence  was  to  have 
been  executed.  He  then  combined  with  the  religious  malcon- 
tents, and  actually  committed  treason,  having  plotted  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  king,  at  Windsor,  (January,  1414.)  He  was 
defeated  in  this  enterprise  by  the  king's  unexpected  removal  to 
another  place.  Four  years  afterwards,  Cobham  was  taken  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  The  discontent  with  the  Roman  clergy 
had  extended  to  great  numbers  in  England,  and  was  preparing 
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the  way  for  the  great  change  which  another  century  was  to 
produce. 

The  son  of  Henry  V.  by  Catherine  of  France,  (a  lady  of 
great  celebrity,)  was  born  in  England,  and  was  less  than  nine 
months  old  when  his  father  died,  (1422.)  With  a  minor  king, 
or  a  feeble  one,  England  was  certain  to  be  miserable.  Under 
this  in&nt  Henry  VI.  there  were  two  kingdoms  to  govern, 
France,  as  well  as  England.  Henry  V.  had  two  brothers, 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  government  was  assigned  to  John,  under  the  name  of 
protector,  or  guardian;  and  in  his  absence  to  Humphrey.  A 
council  was  also  assigned  them,  whose  advice  and  approibation 
were  essential  to  all  important  measures.  The  presence  of 
John,  lluke  of  Bedford,  was  indispensable  in  France.  He  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  very  able,  just,  and  worthy  man. 
Humphrey  seems  to  have  had  a  worthy  character.  The 
custody  of  the  young  monarch's  person  was  confided  to  Henry 
Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  legitimate  sons  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and,  consequently,  a  great  uncle  of  Henry  VL 

There  had  long  been  a  sympathetic  alliance  between  France 
and  Scotland  against  England.  As  the  affairs  of  France  made 
it  very  certain  that  hostilities  would  be  renewed  with  England, 
the  protector  (Bedford)  caused  the  young  king  of  Scotland  to 
be  sent  home,  on  an  agreed  ransom,  and  with  an  English  qaeen, 
in  the  person  of  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  a  cousin  of 
Henry  VI.     (1423.) 

From  this  time  till  1450,  the  historians  of  England  nantite 
the  events  which  occurred  in  France,  in  all  of  which  the  goy- 
emment  of  England  was  involved.  But,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  only  an  unprofitable,  and  very  costly  efibrt  to  retain 
the  dominion  which  Henry  V.  had  acquired.  These  events 
belong,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  France,  and  will  be  noticed 
in  that  connexion.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  these 
English  concerns  in  France  took  place  while  Henry  VI.  was 
called  king  of  France  as  well  as  king  of  England ;  and  that 
the  end  of  them  was  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France 
in  1451,  leaving  Calais  only,  which  was  a  great  expense  to 
England,  and  useful  in  no  respect,  but  as  an  avenue  into 
Franca 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Benry  VI. — Principal  Victors  in  this  reign — Margaret  of  Anjou — inUmal 
diaensufns — Jack  Cade — Dvke  of  York  regent — CormnencemerU  of  civil 
wary— Warwick  the  king-maker — Edward  IV. 

The  son  of  Henry  V.,  nine  months  old  when  his  father  died, 
became  king  of  England,  and  was  to  be  king  of  France  when 
Charles  'YL  died,  which  event  soon  occurred.  He  was 
crowned  in  England  while  an  infant,  and  in  France  before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  by  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  utterly 
incompetent,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to 
exercise  the  power  which  his  station  vested  in  him;  and  had  not 
common  sense  enough  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  humblest 
private  station.  The  life-time^  of  Henry  was,  at  first,  a  bitter 
and  malicious  contention  among  individuals  for  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  in  his  name ;  and  the  last  half  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  bloody  conflicts  for  the  crown,  which  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  had  placed  on  his  head. 

The  principal  actors  in  these  scenes  were, — 

1.  Henry  Beaufort,  (son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, third  son  of  Edward  HI.)  At  this  time  he  was  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  held  the  rank  of  cardinal.  He  was  uncle  to 
HcnTjr's  father,  and  grand  uncle  to  Henry.  The  ofiSce  of 
governor,  or  guardian  of  the  young  king,  was  given  to  him. 
This  person  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  the  virtues 
and  qualities  which  are  expected  in  the  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, and  to  have  exercised  the  talents,  and  to  have  exhibited  the 
vices,  which  are  expected  in  aspiring  and  selfish  politicians. 

2.  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  brother  next  in 
age  to  Henry  V.  He  was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  an  able  and 
a  worthy  man.  Parliament  made  him  protector.  He  wbls 
twice  married,  but  left  no  issue;  his  second  widow  married 
Owen  Tudor,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  VII.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  died  in  1435,  in  France. 

3.  Humphrey  Beaufort,  duke  of  Gloucester,  next  brother  to 
John.  He  was  regent  in  England  in  John's  absence,  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  France.  Gloucester  was  called  '*  the 
j^d,"  "the  virtuous."  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  favored 
learning;  commenced  the  great  library  now  known  as  the 
Bodleian.  He  was  twice  married.  He  was  murdered  in 
prison,  in  1447. 
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4.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  grandson  of  the^merchant  de  la  Pole, 
who  lent  money  to  Edward  III.,  and  son  of  him  who  was  a 
favorite  of  Richard  11.  This  person  was  a  confidential  agent 
of  the  queen,  next  to  be  mentioned. 

6.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  French  princess,  daughter  of  Reg- 
nier,  or  Rene,  count  of  Anjou,  and  who  was  a  titular  king  of 
Sicily  and  Naples.  She  married  Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1445 ; 
assumed  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  ablest 
person  of  her  time,  in  peace  and  war.  She  did  everything 
but  head  the  armies,  in  battle,  which  she  actually  led  into  the 
field.  A  French  historian  describes  her  as  "  the  most  unhappy 
of  queens,  wives,  and  mothers." 

6.  Richard,  the  duke  of  York,  was  son  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  Anne,  heiress  of  Clarence,  and  as  such, 
claiming  the  crown,  adversely  to  the  Lancastrian  princes. 
He  married  Ann  Cecil  Nevil,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl 
of  Westmoreland.  The  son  of  this  marriage  was  Edward, 
earl  of  March,  Edward  IV. 

7.  Richard,  duke  of  Salisbury,  was  a  son  of  Ralph,  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  duke  of  York.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  Thomas  Montecute,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
(killed  at  Orleans,  1428,)  and  thereby  took  the  title  of  Salis- 
bury. Husbands  might  assume  titles  which  had  descended  to 
females. 

8.  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  a  very  ancient  and  rich  house.  His  daughter,  the 
heiress  of  his  fortunes  and  title,  married  Richard  Nevil,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  thereby  took  the  title  of  Warwick. 
This  person  was  the  first  among  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  king-maker.  So  numerous  were  his 
estates,  and  such  his  opulence,  that  thirty  thousand  persons  ara 
supposed  to  have  been  daily  maintained  at  his  charge. 

9.  Many  persons  are  spoken  of  in  the  civil  wars,  (between 
1450  find  1485)  under  the  name  of  dukes  of  Somerset.  These 
dukes  were  all  derived  from  the  third  son  of  Edward  III. 
(who  was  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,)  and  Catherine 
Swynford.  By  act  of  parliament,  the  ofispring  of  this  con-  , 
aexion  were  legitimated.  The  family  name  of  this  race  was 
Beaufort,  given  to  them  by  their  father;  one  of  his  inferior 
titles. 

10.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  were  the  ancient  family 
of  Piercy.     They  were  of  Danish  origin  in  the  ninth  centary, 
and  came   from   Normandy   with  William,  in  1066.     This  \ 
family  had  eighty-six  manors  in  York,  and  thirty-two  in  Lin- 
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coin.  In  1414,  Henry  Percy,  son  of  Hotspur,  was  released 
from  confinement  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  long  been  as  a 
hostage,  and  was  restored  to  his  familv  estate  and  title.  The 
Percy  family  were  active  agents  in  all  the  wars  of  England, 
civil  and  foreign. 

11.  Catherine  was  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France.  After  the  death  of  Henry, 
she  gave  great  offence  by  marrying  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales, 
who  was  descended  (as  was  said)  from  the  royal  house  of 
Wales;  but  of  whom,  it  was  also  said,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
brewer.  This  marriage  produced  several  children,  one  of 
^hom,  Edmund  Tudor,  married  the  daughter  of  John,  duke 
of  Somerset,  and  of  Margaret  Beauchamp;  and  the  son  of  this 
marriage  was  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.  The 
Somersets  were  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, as  before  remarked.  When  Edmund  Tudor  married 
Margaret,  she  was  the  widow  of  John  de  la  Pole ;  and  being 
again  a  widow,  she  married  Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  the 
earl  of  Derby  in  Henry  VII.'s  time;  and  consequently  Henry's 
fether-in-Uw. 

12  When  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  died,  he  left  a  very  young 
widow,  Jacquelaine  of  Luxembourgh,  who  married  a  private 
gentleman  in  England,  Thomas  Woodville.  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  this  marriage,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Gray. 
She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Edward  IV.  Her  ambition 
and  arrogance  were  among  the  causes  of  the  public  afflictions* 
Her  father,  her  sons,  and  relations,  were  ennobled,  enriched, 
and  honored  in  such  manner  as  to  give  great  offence  to  the 
ancient  families. 

18.  The  Clifford  family  were  very  ancient,  and  are  traced 
back  to  the  seventh  century.  This  family  was  allied  by  mar- 
riages with  the  earls  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Dorset, 
and  Pembroke.  Walter  de  Clifford  was  the  father  of  fair 
Rosamond,  and  from  him  descended  the  lords  of  Westmoi^land, 
and  the  earls  of  Cumberland.  The  seat  of  this  noble  family 
was  Clifford  Castle  on  the  Wye,  once  a  place  of  extraordinary 
grandeur,  now  an  imposing  ruin. 

14.  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Edward  IV.  and  of  Richard  HI.  He  joined  Warwick  in  a 
rebellion  against  Edward  IV.,  and  married  Warwick's  daugh- 
ter. He  afterwards  deserted  Warwick,  and  made  his  peace 
with  his  brother  Edward:  but  this  peace  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Edward  condemned  him,  and  would  show  him  no  grace, 
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but  in  permittiDg  him  to  choose  his  mode  of  dying— ^.wbiek 
was,  drowning  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine. 

From  the  year  1422,  when  Henry  V.  died,  to  the  year  1445, 
when  his  son  Henry  VI.  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the 
affairs  of  England  have  two  aspects ;  the  intrigues  at  home  for 
power,  and  the  attempts  to  retain  the  conquests  which  Henry 
V.  had  made  in  France. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  were  the  head  of  the  court  party,  as  connected  with 
the  young  king.     "The  good  duke  of  Gloucester,"  the  king^s 
uncle,  was  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  head  of  an  opponent 
party.     What  caused  the  bitter  enmity  between  these  parties, 
is  not  disclosed;  but  the  former  had  resolved  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter.     They  accused  Elinor  Cobham,  the  wife  of 
Gloucester,  of  sorcery.     The  precise  charge  was,  that  she  had 
a  small  image,  made  of  wax,  in  the  likeness  of  the  king;  and 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  priest  and  a  witch,  she  caused  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  king,  by  a  slow  melting  of  this  wax  before  a  fire; 
and  with  the  design  to  destroy  the  king,  and  open  the  way  for 
her  husband  to  the  throne.     Elinor  was  tried,  convicted,  sen- 
tenced to  do  public   penance,  and  then  imprisoned  for  life. 
This  was  in  1441.     This  unfortunate  lady  disappeared,  and  is 
no  more  mentioned.     Such  an  accusation,  such  a  trial,  con- 
viction and  punishment,  disclose  the  true  state  of  intelligence 
and  morals. 

In  1445,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  tool  of  the  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, negotiated  a  marriage  between  Henry  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  Instead  of  acquiring  riches,  territory,  or  dominion,  as 
was  common  in  such  contracts,  Suffolk  secretly  agreed  to  cede 
a  province  of  France,  then  held  by  England.  It  was  for  this 
service,  that  the  negotiator  obtained  his  title  of  duke  of  Sufiblk. 

Margaret  cordially  joined  the  party  of  Winchester,  Somer- 
set, and  Suffolk,  imparting  to  it  the  strength  of  her  regal 
authont3^  The  union  of  these  persons  soon  proved  fatal  to 
"the  good  duke  of  Gloucester."  A  parliament  was  convened 
at  their  suggestion,  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  seventy  miles  north- 
east of  London,  which  Gloucester  attended.  He  was  there 
suddenly  accused,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  next 
morning  he  was  found  dead.  The  manner  of  his  death  can 
only  be  conjectured;  but  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
queen's  party,  seems  not  to  have  been  doubted. 

Suspicion  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  so  strong,  and  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  so  great,  that  he  was  accused  by  the 
Commons.     When  the  trial  was  about  to  proceed,  the  king 
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UBSembled  the  lords,  and  in  their  presence  took  on  himself  to 
banish  Suflfolk  for  five  years.  He  soon  departed  for  the  con- 
tinent, but  was  forcihly  taken  on  the  sea,  and  hrought  back, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  his  head  severed  from  his 
body  on  a  block,  in  a  small  boat,  with  a  rusty  sword.  Among 
the  charges  against  Suffolk  was  that  of  intending  to  marry  his 
son  to  the  daughter  of  Somerset,  and,  in  her  right,  to  claim 
the  throne. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1450,  the  formidable  insurrection 
occurred  which  was  led  by  Jack  Cade.  This  person  is  repre- 
sented to  have  fled  over  to  France  to  escape  public  punish- 
ment, and  to  have  returned,  and  to  have  excited  the  people  to 
rise.  The  number  was  great  enough  to  intimidate  the  king, 
who  retired  to  Kenil worth  castle  in  Warwickshire,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  miles  north-west  from  London.  The  insurgents 
inarched  triamphantly  through  London.  Their  leader  assum- 
ed the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  the  family  which  had  preten- 
sions to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Richard  II.,  though 
this  Mortimer  was  beheaded  in  the  time  of  Henry  Y.  Lord 
Say  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  this  mob.  He  was  in 
the  office  of  treasurer,  and  accidentally  fell  into  their  power  in 
London.  After  some  days,  a  general  pardon  was  offered  by 
proclamation,  excepting  the  leader,  Cade.  A  price  was  set  on 
his  head :  he  was  met  in  Sussex  by  a  gentleman  named  Iden, 
and  slain  by  him.  v 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  insurrection  was  occasioned  by  a 
sense  of  grievances  and  a  clamor  for  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  afiairs,  or  was  excited  by  the  York  party  to 
try  the  public  sentiment  concerning  the  tenure  of  the  crown 
by  the  Lancastrians.  There  are  some  facts  which  might  sup- 
port either  opinion. 

In  1451,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, came  thence  to  England.  In  the  following  year  the 
House  of  Commons  petitioned  the  king  to  remove  from  his 
person  and  councils,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  John  Sutton,  lord  Dudley, 
and  others,  and  to  forbid  them  from  coming  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  court. 

The  duke  of  York  raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
and  marched  towards  London,  demanding  a  reform  of  govern- 
ment and  the  dismissal  of  Somerset.  London  closed  its  gates. 
York  retreated  into  Kent  The  king  came  there  with  a  supe- 
rior army,  in  which  were  York's  friends  Warwick,  Salisbury, 
and  others.  A  pacific  conference  occurred,  and  York  retired 
to  his  seat  at  Wigmore,  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 
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In  1454,  was  born  Edward,  prince  of  Wales;  and  in  tlie 
same  year  the  king  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  imbecility.  Par- 
liament ordered  that  Richard,  duke  of  York,  should  be  lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom.  This  office  he  accepted  on  condition 
that  his  powers  should  be  precisely  defined.  Somerset  was 
sent  prisoner  to  the  tower. 

In  the  same  year  the  king  so  far  recorered,  that  his  per- 
sonal friends  required  of  him  to  resume  his  power.  York 
now  found  it  necessary  to  protect  himself,  but  without  claiming 
the  crown  or  demanding  any  thing  but  reform.  He  assembled 
his  forces,  and  approached  London.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1454^ 
the^r^^  of  the  battles  between  York  and  Lancaster  was  fought 
at  St.  Alban's,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  London,  where  the 
Yorkists,  without  sufiering  any  material  loss,  slew  the  dake 
of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Stafibrd, 
(oldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,)  lord  CI i fiord,  and 
some  others  of  distinction,  with  five  thousand  not  named. 
The  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York.  A  parlia- 
ment indemnified  the  duke  for  this  transaction,  and  confirmed 
his  authority  as  regent. 

In  1456,  the  indefatigable  queen  Margaret  suddenly  produc- 
ed her  husband  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  caused  him  to 
declare  that  he  resumed  his  royal  authority.  He  did  so,  and 
the  court  retired  to  Coventry,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
about  one  hundred  miles  northwardly  from  London.  At  thia 
time  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  appear  on  the  side  of 
York,  who  retired  again  to  his  castle  at  Wigmore,  Salisbury 
to  Middleham  in  Yorkshire,  and  Warwick  to  Calais,  of  which 
place  the  government  had  been  committed  to  him  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's. 

A  very  natural  but  futile  attempt  was  made  at  reconciliation. 
This  was,  probably,  a  measure  of  the  church,  suggested  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  time  in  1458,  all  the 
parties  were  invited  to  London,  to  effect  a  general  amity ;  and 
to  give  to  this  effort  the  appearance  of  solemnity  and  sincerity, 
a  procession  was  formed  to  St.  Paul's,  in  couples,  each  couple 
composed  of  one  leader  of  the  adverse  parties.  York  led 
queen  Margaret,  and  then  came  the  others,  paired  in  like 
manner.  Such  efiforts  changed  no  one's  feelings;  the  matter 
to  be  settled  admitted  of  no  rule  but  that  of  force. 

The  opportunity  soon  occurred.  A  controversy  arose  in  1459 
between  two  inferiors  of  the  opposite  parties,  which  brought  the 
principals  and  all  their  followers  into  conflict  on  the  23d  of 
September  of  that  year.     While  the  earl  of  Salisbury  (a  paiti- 
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n  t>f  the  dake  of  York^  was  leading  his  force  to  join  the 

'duke,  he  was  overtaken  oy  lord  Dudley,  leading  a  superior 
force  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  parties  encountered  at 
dore-heath,  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Liverpool,  and 
•Salisbury,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  obtained  a  victory,  and 
reached  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow, 
near  the  border  of  Wales.  This  was  the  second  battle  in  the 
war  of  the  roses. 

Warwick  brought  over  from  Calais  a  body  of  hired  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Andrew  Trollop.  Sit  Andrew 
deserted  to  king  Henry  with  these  troops.  York  fied  to  Irel- 
and, and  Warwick  to  Calais. 

In  the  following  year,  Warwick  landed  in  Kent,  having 
with  him  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  earl  of  Marche,  (oldest  son 
of  Richard,  duke  of  York,)  and  being  met  there  by  many  of 
the  York  party,  he  went  to  London,  increasing  his  numbers 
us  he  went,  and  soon  was  able  to  move  onward  to  meet  the 
royal  party,  which  came  from  Coventry  to  meet  him.  The 
third  battle  was  fought  at  Northampton  (about  seventy  miles 
north-west  from  London,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1460.  The 
perfidy  of  lord  Gray  of  Ruthven,  who  deserted,  with  his  forces, 
to  the  Yorkists,  gave  them  the  victory.  Henry  was  again 
prisoner.  On  the  king's  side,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
earl  of  Shreivsbury,  the  lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont,  and 
Sir  William  Lucie  were  killed. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  a  parliament  was  summoned,  and 
the  duke  of  York  having  returned  from  Ireland,  openly  as- 
serted his  right  to  the  throne.  The  matter  was  quietly  dfebat- 
«d,  the  right  admitted,  but  postponed  to  the  death  of  Henry, 
the  duke  to  be,  meanwhile,  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

Historical  records  give  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  deep 
and  searching  interests  which  a  change  of  dynasty,  from  Lan- 
caster back  to  York,  must  necessarily  brinff  into  operation. 
The  titles  and  estates,  which  had  been  gradually  strengthening 
through  more  than  two  generations,  were  to  be  suddenly  seized 
npon,  and  bestowed  on  ancient  claimants  or  new  favorites. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives,  the  duke  of  York 
acquiesced  in  the  proposed  compromise.  He  sent  to  the 
queen,  requiring  her  presence  in  London.  This  active  and 
intelligent  female  had,  meanwhile,  obtained  from  Scotland  and 
in  the  north,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand,  and  came  to  brin? 
her  own  answer.  The  duke,  supposing  this  armament  could 
be  no  more  than  an  insurrection,  preceded  with  five  thousand 
men  to  the  north.     He  found  at  Wakefield  (about  sixty  miles 
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north-east  of  Liverpool)  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  meet 
that  of  the  queen.     He  threw  himself  into  Sandal  castle*  in- 
tending to  await  the  coming  of  his  son,  the  earl  of  March, 
with  a  force  from  the  borders  of  Wales ;  but  feeling  himself 
disgraced  in  thus  sheltering  himself  from  a  woman,  he  came 
forth,  and  the  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1460.     The  duke  was  killed.     The  earl  of  Salis- 
bury  was  taken  and  beheaded.     The  earl  of  Rutland,  a  yonth 
of  fourteen,  youngest  son  of  York,  was  killed  after  the  battle 
by  the  hand  of  lord  Clifford,  to  avenge  his  father's  death  at 
St.  Alban's.     The  head  of  York  was  adorned  with  a  paper 
crown,  by  Margaret's  orders,  and  placed  on  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  York,  together  with  Salisbury's  head.     This  was  the 
fotiTth  battle  of  the  roses.     The  duke  of  York  fell  at  the  age 
of  fifty.     He  probably  did  not  leave  a  better  man  than  himself 
in  the  kingdom.  His  surviving  children  were  Edward,  George, 
and  Richard  ;  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 

Edward,  who  was  earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  wss 
coming  from  the  borders  of  Wales.  The  queen  sent  a  division 
of  her  army,  under  the  king's  half-brother,  Jasper  Tudor,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  to  meet  Edward.  The  parties  met  at  Morti- 
mer's cross,  Herefordshire,  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1461.  The  queen's  party  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand.  Sir  Owen  Tudor  (grandfather  of 
Henry  VII.)  was  taken  and  beheaded.  This  was  the  Jifih 
battle. 

The  queen  had  better  fortune  at  the  sixth  battle,  fought  at 
St  Alban's,  (the  second,  in  this  controversy,  at  that  place,)  oa 
the  17th  of  the  same  month  of  February.  Here  the  earl  of 
Warwick  appeared,  with  a  numerous  force  from  London, 
assured  of  victory  ;  but  another  case  of  treachery  arose  on  his 
aide.  Lovelace,  who  led  a  large  body  of  Yorkists,  withdrew 
in  the  midst  of  the  confiict.  The  Yoikists  w^ere  vanquished, 
and  the  king  fell  again  into  the  possession  of  the  queen.  Bat 
this  heroine  finding  herself  between  the  young  duke  of  York, 
who  was  coming  from  the  west,  and  the  city  of  London,  well 
known  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  her  enemy,  withdrew 
towards  the  north.  The  duke,  less  scrupulous  than  his  father, 
led  his  army  to  the  city,  and  there  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed as  Edward  lY.,  March  5,  1461. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Brigi^  of  Edward  IV.-^Contiivuations  of  the  Wars  between  the  two  Roset 
-^Edward's  Queeti^  Elizabeth  WocdvtUe—JRi^Uions— Edward's  Flight 
— Bis  Hesioratian — Death  of  Warwick — Queen  Maigaret  captive — 
Death  of  Benry  VL  f 

Edward  IV.  was  twenty  years  old.  He  was  handsome, 
and  devoted  to  pleasure,  but  capable  of  energetic  action,  and 
insensible  to  any  restraints  arising  from  mercy  or  a  sense  of 
justice.  He  was  well  adapted  to  the  cruel  and  bloody  efibrts 
necessary  to  secure  his  seat  upon  the  throne.  The  public  feel- 
ing had  become  familiar  with  scenes  of  violence.  It  excited 
no  emotion  to  see  a  London  citizen  put  to  death  for  saying  he 
woold  make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown,  meaning  the  sign  over 
his  own  shop-door.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  symbol  of 
the  two  roses  first  appeared.  The  whole  nation  was  nearly 
equally  divided  into  two  vindictive  parlies.  Both  could  not 
exist,  and  nothing  but  violence  could  destroy  either. 

Margaret  had  acquired  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  in  York- 
shire. Edward  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  led  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  against  her.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1461,  the 
Kventk  battle  was  fought  at  Touton,  a  short  distance  from 
Wakefield,  near  the  city  of  York.  This  was  the  severest 
battle  of  the  war;  thirty-six  thousand  men  having  fallen  on 
the  side  of  the  queen.  Among  the  slain  of  this  party  were 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  Sir  John  Nevil,  his  brother,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  lords  Dacres  and  Welles,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Trollop.  The  earl  of  Devonshire  (now  of  the  king's  party) 
was  made  prisoner,  and  immediately  beheaded  by  Edward's 
order.  The  heads  of  the  late  duke  Richard  and  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  which  the  queen  had  placed  over  the  gate  of  York 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  were  taken  down 
and  buried,  and  that  of  Devonshire  put  up.  The  king  and 
qneen,  who  were  at  the  city  of  York  awaiting  the  issue  of 
this  battle,  fled  into  Scotland.  Amonc;  their  companions  were 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  who  had  married  king  Edward's  sister, 
and  Henry,  duke  of  Somerset.  Edward  supposed  he  should 
best  promote  his  own  interest  by  returning  to  London. 

A  parliament  was  held  in  November,  and  Edward  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  his  own  decisive  energy.  Parliament 
was  ready  to  annul  every  act  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  as 
mere  usurpation,  and  to  reverse  every  attainder  and  forfeiture. 
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It  is  now  obyious  why  these  battles  occurred,  and  why  they 
were  so  severely  contested.  Parliament  proceeded  to  declare 
the  king  and  queen,  and  all  their  adherents  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  attainted,  and  all  the  titles  and  estates  of  these  attaint- 
ed persons  to  be  forfeited.  But  as  to  those  who  were  within 
Edward's  power,  attaint  and  forfeiture  were  followed  by  exe- 
cution. John,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son,  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
and  three  others,  were  so  condemned  and  executed. 

Between  this  time  and  May,  1464,  Margaret  had  gone  over 
to  France,  and  prevailed  on  the  cautious  Louis  XI.  to  furnish 
her  with  two  thousand  men,  on  the  promise  of  surrendering' 
Calais,  if  she  recovered  the  throne.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the 
queen  again  tried  her  fortune  at  the  battle  of  Hexham,  and 
was  defeated.  This  battle  was  the  eighth.  Hexham  is  within 
sixty  miles  of  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Somerset^  the  lords 
Roos  and  Hungefford,  Sir  Humphrey  Nevil,  and  others,  were 
either  killed  in  battle  or  beheaded  afterwards.  Such  modes  of 
vengeance  indicate  the  desperate  character  of  the  war,  &r 
more  ferocious  than  war  between  different  nations. 

Margaret  was  compelled  to  hide  herself  and  her  son  Ed- 
ward (now  about  ten  years  old)  in  a  forest.  Here  she  was 
assailed  and  robbed,  and  while  the  robbers  were  contending 
for  the  spoils,  she  escaped,  and  soon  after  encountered  another 
robber  carrying  a  drawn  sword.  She  approached  him  boldly, 
and  addressed  him, — "  My  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the 
safety  of  your  king's  son  !  "  From  whatever  motive,  the.  con- 
fidence was  accepted.  She  was  concealed  some  time  in  the 
forest,  aided  to  reach  the  sea-coast,  and  escaped  to  France, 
Her  husband,  Henry,  was  secreted  in  the  north  for  more  than 
a  year,  then  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower. 

There  was  now  comparative  tranquillity.  The  Lancastriane 
were  terrified  and  silent.  Edward  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  The  fortunes  of  England  took  a  new  and  unex- 
pected turn  from  a  mere  accident.  The  princess  Jaqueline  of 
Liuxembourgh,  widow  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  cd 
France,  (who  died  in  1435,)  married  a  private  gentleman, 
Thomas  Woodville.  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Sir 
John  Gray,  who  was  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  on 
the  queen  s  side,  and  was  there  killed.  The  king  (Edward 
IV.)  happening  to  be  near  the  abode  of  Jaqueline,  stopped  to 
visit  her ;  saw  Elizabeth,  became  enamored,  and  raisea  her  to 
the  throne.  These  things  happened  while  the  king's  friend 
Warwick  was  engaged  in  negotiating  a  marriage,  under  a 
special  commission  from  Edward,  between  him  and  the  prin* 
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eesa  Bona  of  SaToy,  sister  to  the  queen  of  France.  This  alli- 
ance was  thought,  by  Warwick,  necearary  to  Edward's  secu- 
rity. It  was  not  only  prevented,  but  Warwick  perceived  that 
the  power  which  he  had  exercised  was  impaired,  and  might 
aoon  be  lost  under  the  influence  of  new  favorites.  Edward 
felt  too  heavily  the  weight  of  obligation  to  Warwick,  and  was 
not  disinclined  to  be  freed  from  a  burthen.  This  appears  to 
be  the  point  of  time  when  an  alienation  began,  and  which 
prolonged  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and,  consequently,  the  afBiC" 
tioDS  which  seemed  to  have  subsided.  It  may  have  been 
difficult  for  Edward  to  bear  Warwick's  pretensions,  and  im- 
possible to  reconcile  thesse  with  the  powers  which  the  new 
queen  assumed  to  exercise.  The  rich,  noble,  powerful  War- 
wick, had  only  to  choose  between  a  life  of  insignificance  and 
an  attempt  to  make  his  power  and  his  indignation  felt  on  the 
throne  itself 

The  queen  had  a  father,  a  brother,  three  sisters,  and  also, 
b^  her  former  marriage,  a  son.  All  of  them  were  raised  to 
high  dignity  by  titles,  marriages,  or  offices ;  nor  only  so,  in 
effecting  her  object,  the  queen  wounded  the  pride  of  the  whole 
fiunily  of  Nevil,  of  which  Warwick  was  one.  The  ancient 
nobility  were  generally  disgusted  by  the  queen's  arrogance  in 
advancing  her  relations.  Even  the  family  of  York  were 
unable  to  conceal  their  displeasure. 

QeoTge,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  second  brother,  was 
among  the  malcontents  of  this  time.  Warwick  perceiving 
this,  effected  a  marriage  between  Clarence  and  his  eldest 
daughter.  This  lady  was  one  of  two  who  were  to  inherit 
Warwick's  immense  fortune.    This  alliance  occurred  in  1466. 

From  this  time  till  1469,  Edward  appears  to  have  been 
attempting  to  strengthen  himself  against  France,  by  an  alliance 
with  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  gave  his  sister 
BAargaret  in  marriage.  Some  other  arrangements  were  made, 
to  like  purpose,  with  the  duke  of  Brittany.  Warwick  retained 
his  government  of  Calais  during  these  years,  and  was  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  king. 

In  1469  there  was  a  numerous  insurrection  in  the  north. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  political  in  its  commencement 
Lord  Montague,  w'bo  was  the  military  chief  in  the  north  and 
brother  of  Warwick,  attempted  to  suppress  the  insurgents. 
The  leader  was  seized  and  executed.  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  son 
of  Lord  Latimer,  associated  himself  with  the  rebels,  as  did  Sir 
John  Coniers.  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  (successor  of  Jas- 
per Tudor  in  that  title,)  and  Stafford,  eail  of  Devonshire,  were 
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sent  a^inst  them  by  the  kiog.  There  was  a  battle' at  Banba- 
ry.  Nevil  took  Pembroke  and  beheaded  him.  The  king 
thinking:  the  earl  of  Devonshire  blameable,  beheaded  faim. 
The  rebels  sent  a  party  to  Grafton,  surprised  the  queen's 
father,  earl  Rivers,  and  her  brother  John,  and  executed  them. 
This  fact  leads  to  a  surmise  that  Warwick  was  not  ignorant 
that  such  insurrection  was  intended. 

In  1470  another  rebellion  occurred,  in  Lincoln,  with  a  force 
of  thirty  thousand.  Sir  Robert  Welles,  son  of  lord  Welles, 
(who  seems  to  have  abjured  ail  part  in  it,)  was  their  leader. 
The  king  fousrht  a  baitle  with  them,  defeated  them,  and  be- 
headed lord  Welles  and  his  son. 

These  insurrections  are  not  accounted  for.  They  show  an 
exceedingly  irritated  condition  of  society,  probably  arising 
from  the  insecurity  of  property  and  life,  and  this  from  inces- 
sant revolutions  and  their  consequences;  or  they  may  hare 
been  excited  by  the  malcontents,  even  by  Warwick  himself 

Warwick,  and  his  son-in-law  Clarence,  came  from  Calais  to 
aid  the  king,  and  had  commissions  to  levy  troops.  But,  sud- 
denly, both  Warwick  and  Clarence  came  out  against  the  king, 
and  used  their  commissions  to  levy  troops  for  themselves. 
There  may  have  been  some  connexion  between  these  persons 
and  Sir  Robert  Welles.  Hearing  of  his  defeat,  they  retired 
to  the  north,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  expected  the  aid 
of  lord  Stanley,  who  married  Warwick's  sister,  and  of  the 
marquis  Montague,  brother  of  Warwick.  Neither  of  these 
persons  appeared,  and  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled.  They 
arrived  at  Calais,  but  the  commandant  of  that  fortress  would  not 
admit  them,  preferring  to  adhere  to  the  king.  Doubtless, 
Warwick's  office  of  governor  of  Calais  had  been  revoked. 
He  and  his  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  were  compelled 
to  seek  safety  in  France.  Both  Warwick  and  Clarence  now 
appear  as  Lancastrians,  negotiating  with  Margaret  and  the 
king  of  France  to  dethrone  Edward,  and  replace  Henry. 
Warwick  married  his  youngest  daughter  to  Margaret's  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  yet  a  boy,  and  settled  the  Eng- 
lish crown  on  them  and  their  issue,  and  in  default  of  such 
issue,  on  Clarence,  and  his  heirs. 

Edward  had  notice  of  these  measures,  c6nsidered  them  con- 
temptible, and  desired  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  War- 
wick should  venture  to  England.  He  did  venture  thither, 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and 
Edward  approached  him  at  Nottingham,  in  September,  1470. 
In  the  night  before  the  expected  day  of  battle,  some  of  Wa^ 
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wick's  party  took  armfl,  and  proceeded  with  the  Lancastrian 
war  cry  towards  Edward's  quarters,  who  was  advised  by  his 
chamberlain,  lord  Hastings,  to  fly.  He  did  so,  and  was  hastily 
conveyed  over  to  the  continent,  and  with  so  little  preparation, 
that  he  paid  for  his  passage  with  his  robe  lined  with  sable. 
Thus,  in  eleven  days  from  landing,  Warwick  was  master  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  proud  Warwick  hastened  to  I jondon,  released  the  same 
Henry  whom  he  had  ignominiously  committed  to  the  tower, 
and  convoked  a  parliament  This  assembly  restored  Henry; 
reversed  all  that  the  York  party  had  done;  restored  the  Lan- 
castrians, and  provided  for  the  entire  execution  of  the  treaty 
-which  W^arwick  had  made  with  Margaret,  in  Paris.  The 
leaders  of  the  Yorkists  fled.  Some  of  them,  who  had  been 
dukes,  were  little  better  than  common  beggars  on  the  continent. 

The  toils  of  Margaret  were  now  to,  be  rewarded.  She  was 
about  to  see  her  enemies  prostrated ;  herself  and  ^mily  restored 
to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  and 
cruelly  deprived.  The  fugitive  Lancastrians  gathered  around 
her,  to  grace  her  triumphal  return.  Necessary  preparations, 
and  adverse  winds,  prevented  her  departure,  and  she  did  not 
reach  England  till  the  11th  of  April,  1471.  She  arrived  at 
the  very  moment  to  learn  that  Edward  had  returned,  Warwick 
was  slain,  Edward  again  king,  and  her  poor  husband,  Henry, 
again  his  captive. 

It  appears  that  Edward  was  aided  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  found  his  way  to  York,  with  some 
followers.  He  moved  southwardly,  becoming  daily  stronger ; 
designedly  avoided  Warwick,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him : 
came  to  London ;  was  well  received  there,  and  recognisea 
as  king.  Many  reasons  are  assigned  why  the  citizens  of 
London  welcomed  him ;  but  not  one  creditable  to  him,  or  to 
them.  The  king  had  now  become  strong  enough  to  return 
upon  Warwick.  They  met  at  Barnet,  about  twenty -five  miles 
north  of  London. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1471,  the  conflict  was  had,  and  War- 
wick's party  were  vanquished,  and  himself  slain.  These 
events  were  produced,  in  part,  by  the  perfidy  of  Clarence,  and 
of  other  supposed  friends  of  Warwick ;  and,  in  part,  by  acci- 
dents which  often  settle  the  result  of  battles,  and  which  no 
wisdom  can  foresee  or  prevent.  Montague,  the  brother  of 
Warwick,  was  also  slain. 

On  the  'Same  day  of  the  battle,  Margaret  landed  at  Wey- 
mouth, in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  south  coast  of  England.     Over- 
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whelmed  by  this  reverse,  for  the  first  time,  she  gave  way  to 
her  fate,  and  sought  a  neighboring  sanctuary  for  herself  and 
son.    Reassured  by  her  companions  and  friends,  she  proceeded 
northwardly  to  Tewksbury,  in  Worcestershire,  between  the 
cities  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  where  the  battle  of  that 
name  (Tewksbnry)  was  fought  on  the  lllh  of  May,    1471. 
Her  party  was  totally  defeated.     The  earl  of  Devonshire,  aod 
lord  Warloc,  were  killed  in  the  field.     The  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  others,  beheaded.     The  queen  and  her  son  were  taken. 
The  son  was  brought  to  Edward's  presence,  who  demanded  of 
htm  why  he  dared  enter  England.     The  youth  (then  aboat 
eighteen)   answered,  "to  claim   my  inheritance."      Edward 
struck  him  in  the  face,  which  was  construed  into  an  order  to 
dispatch  him.     He  was  hurried  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
that  deed  was  done:  some  say  by  Gloucester,  afterwards  Rich- 
ard IH.    Margaret  was  consigned  to  the  tower.    Her  husband, 
Henry  VL,  died  in  the  same  place,  soon   after  this  battle. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  murdered,  and,  according  to 
the  moral  sense  of  that  day,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether 
he  was,  or  was  not. 

After  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  no  Lancastrians  remained, 
who  could  disturb  Edward,  except  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, half  brother  to  Henry  VI.,  and  his  nephew,  the  earJ  of 
Richmond.  Both  these  persons  were  then  in  Wales,  where 
Edward  could  not  pursue  them  with  a  military  force.  He  at- 
tempted to  get  possession  of  them  by  fraud,  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  murdered.  They  retired  to  France,  and  were  driven  into 
a  port  in  Brittany.  They  intended  to  go  to  Paris,  but  the 
duke  of  Brittany  found  it  expedient  to  forbid  their  departure 
Edward  was  careful  to  have  them  well  guarded  there.  The 
young  earl  of  Richmond  remained  there  until  he  returned  to 
England  to  wear  its  crown. 

Edward  lived  about  eleven  years  after  he  had  slain  in  battle, 
silenced  by  the  axe,  or  put  to  flight,  every  one  who  could 
assert  a  claim  to  the  throne.  He  had  also  taken  a  cruel  ven- 
geance on  many  of  those  persons  who  had  united  with  his 
adversaries.  He  attended  next  to  schemes  of  ambition,  in  the 
af&irs  of  France,  and  the  coimtries  which  border  upon  France. 
In  these  measures  he  had  to  contend  with  the  most  cunning 
and  most  unprincipled  man  of  the  age,  Louis  XL ;  and  found 
no  better  fruits  from  his  exertions,  than  the  painful  assurance 
of  having  been  duped,  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  hia 
objects,  or  gratifying  his  revenge. 

The  private  life  of  Edward  was  exceedingly  odious.     He 
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iBVCUS  tbe  handsomest  and  most  profligate  man  of  his  time.  Ha 
Imd  popularity,  and  perhaps  good  will,  with  many  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  were  iDclined  to  judge  lightly  of  his  vices.  He 
mras  brave  and  able  in  battle;  prompt  and  effective  in  council; 
l>ut  perfidious  and  cruel  as  a  victor.  The  causes  of  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  are  variously  stated.  His  own  vices 
i^ere  undoubtedly  the  true  causes,  whatever  character  disease 
ZDay  have  taken  at  the  close.     (April  9th,  1483.) 

This  profligate  life  of  Edward  was  a  subject  of  notice,  after 
liis  death,  in  tbe  case  of  Jane  Shore,  who  is  destined,  through 
tHe  attractions  of  the  drama,  to  be  long  remembered.     Mcin- 
tosh has  done  something  to  mitigate  opinion,  in  quoting  the 
ivords  of  a  contemporary  writer,  Sir  Thomas  More: — "  Proper 
she  was  and  fair,  yet  delighted  not  men  so  much  in  her  beauty, 
as  in  her  pleasant  behavior;  for  a  proper  wit  had  she,  and 
could  both  read  well,  and  write :  ready  and  quick  of  answer, 
neither  mute  nor  babbling;  many  mistresses  the  king  had,  but 
tier  he  loved,  whose  favor,  to  say  the  truth,  she  never  abused 
to  any  man's  hurt,  but  often  employed  to  many  a  man's  relief" 
"While  Edward  lived,  he  could  suppress  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  which  had  arisen,  and  which  proved  more  inveterate 
even  than  that  of  the  two  roses  -,  but  when  this  influence  was 
lost,  all  restraint  on  hatreds  was  lost.      Elizabeth  Wood  villa 
had  always  known  how  to  preserve,  and  to  exercise  her  power 
oyer  her  husband;  and  she  bad  used  it  to  honor  and  iliustrata 
all  her  own  family,  to  the  utmost  of  royal  favor.     The  ancient 
nobility  had  looked  on  this  arrogance  with  smothered  enmity 
80   long,  that  the  opportunity  to   show   it,  and  humble  the 
Wood vi lies,  was  a  welcome  event.     These  feelings  accorded 
well  with  the  designs  of  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
been  careful  lo   keep  on  good  terms  with  all  around   him. 
The  long  expected  day  had  come  to  develope  these  designs. 
These,  and  the  execution  of  them,  give  to  Richard  the  highest 
place  among  the  cool  and  deliberate  villains,  who  have,  at  any 
time,  appeared  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXllL 

Richard  III. — Principal  actors  in  his  time — Murder  of  Edward's  tiro  sous 
— Richard's  attempt  to  marry  Edward^s  daughter  Elizabeth — Earl  of 
Richmond — Bailie  of  Bosworth-^Henry  VIJ. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  has  not  been  brought  but 
little  into  view  in  the  preceding  events.  He  was  employed  hy 
Edward  in  an  expedition  undertaken  against  Scotland,  and 
then  held  a  high  military  rank.  He  was  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland  when  his  brother  Edward  died.  This  person  be- 
comes the  principal  character  in  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  time. 
Edward  had  removed  from  the  earth  his  Lancastrian  ibes, 
only  to  give  place  to  the  passions  of  his  own  brother,  which 
were  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  every 
member  of  Edward's  family,  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
throne.  The  persons  who  are  known  as  agents  from  the  9\h 
of  April,  1483,  (Edward's  decease,)  to  the  22d  of  August,  1485, 
when  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (as  Richard  HI.)  was  slain,  and 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  (as  Henry  YII.)  became  king,  were 
these: — 

1.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edward  IV.,  whose  origin  and 
family  connexion  have  been  already  stated. 

2.  Edward  V.,  son  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Wood- 
▼ille,  born  4th  of  November,  1470;  murdered  in  the  tower, 
June,  1483. 

3.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  younger  brother  of  Edward  V., 
murdered  at  the  same  time  in  the  tower. 

4.  Elizabeth,  born  February,  1466,  married  Henry  VIL, 
January,  i486. 

5.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
usurped  the  crown  as  Richard  III.  Killed  at  Bosworth, 
August,  1485,  supposed  to  have  been  then  thirty-eight  years 
old.  "Of  small  stature,  humpbacked,  harsh,  disagreeable 
countenance,  and  one  arm  shrivelled  and  decayed."     (Hume.) 

6.  The  earl  of  Rivers,  one  of  the  Woodvilles,  brother  of  the 

3ueen;  supposed  to  have  been  in  middle  age  in  1483;  much 
istinguished  for  his  learning  and  accomplishments.  He  in- 
troduced printing  in  England,  by  commending  Caxton  to  the 
patronage  of  Edward  IV.  (between  1471 — 1483.)  The  earl 
was  murdered  at  Pomfret  castle,  June,  1483,  by  order  of 
Richard  III. 
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7.  Sit  Richard  Gray,  son  of  the  queen  hy  her  first  marriage, 
murdered  at  Pomfret  castle,  with  earl  Rivers. 

8.  The  marquis  of  iDorset,  was  another  son  of  the  queen  by 
her  former  marriage,  and  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Gray. 

9.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  descended  from  the  sixth 
son  of  £dward  III.,  who  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  and  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  The  descent  was  through  Thomas's  daughter 
Ann,  who  married  Thomas,  earl  of  Stafford.  Their  son  was 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  killed  in  1460. 
The  son  of  this  duke  died  of  his  wounds  received  at  the  first 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  1 455.  The  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
duke  was  the  present  Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  hus- 
band of  the  queen's  sister  Catherine  Woodville.  He  was  be> 
headed  by  Richard  IIL  in  1483.  Buckingham  was  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  time,  by  family,  by  riches,  and  by  personal 
flualities.  He  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  were 
uispleased  with  the  arrogance  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  queen ; 
took  part  with  Richard,  and  then  against  him. 

10.  Among  the  adherents  to  the  queen,  was  lord  Lyle,  her 
brother-in-law. 

11.  The  duke  of  Norfolk.  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  L398.  (He  was 
grandson  of  Thomas  PJantagenet,  second  son  of  Edward  L) 
Sir  John  Howard  married  the  heiress  of  John  de  MowbraVt 
duke  of  Norfolk.  This  nobleman  adhered  to  Richard  III, 
and  commanded  the  van  at  Bosworth,  and  was  killed  there. 
His  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk  was  recognised  by  Richard,  the 
day  of  the  coronation. 

12.  The  Stanley  family  were  ancient  and  opulent,  and  were 
distinguished  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.  In  1456, 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley  was  summoned  to  parliament  His  son 
Thomas  was  a  leader  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  appeared 
on  Richard's  side,  but  declared  for  Richmond,  and  settled  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  He  was  created  earl  of  Derby  in  1485, 
and  was  husband  of  Catherine,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII. 

13.  Sir  William  Stanley  was  brother  of  the  earl  of  Derby; 
beheaded  by  Henry  VIL 

14.  Lord  Hastings  had  been  among  the  personal  friends  of 
Edward  IV.,  but  appeared  among  the  principal  advisers  of 
Richard  IIL  Being  suspected  by  Richard,  he  was  beheaded 
in  1483,  in  the  tower. 

15.  The  earl  of  Oxford.  Robert  de  Vere,  a  favorite  of 
Richard  II.,  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,     At  the  battle  of 
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Barnet,  Warwick's  right  wing  was  commandeci  by  John  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.     The  earl  escaped,  and  fled  into  Wales. 

16.  Lord  Ferrers,  in  Richard's  army,  killed  at  Bosworth. 

17.  Sir  Richard  Radcliffe,     "       «         *«         u         u 

18.  Sir  Robert  Piercy, 

19.  Sir  Robt.  Brakenbury,    "      " 

20.  Sir  William  Catesby,      "       **     taken  and  beheaded. 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  came  from  the  north  toward* 

London,  immediately  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  death.  £Ui- 
ward,  now  king  by  the  name  of  Edward  V.,  was  at  Ludlow 
castle,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  when  his  father  died.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  London,  nnder  the  care  of  his  ancle,  tbe 
earl  of  Rivers.  On  the  same  day  that  Richard  arrived  at 
Northampton,  young  Edward  arrived  at  Stony  Stratford,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  that  place.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  had 
come  to  Northampton  to  meet  Richard.  Earl  Rivers  left  Ed- 
ward at  Stony  Stratford,  and  went  over  with  Sir  Richard  Gray 
to  Northampton  to  see  Richard,  who  had  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  protector.  The  next  day  (April  30,  1483)  Richard, 
Buckingham,  Rivers,  and  Gray  rode  together  to  Edward  at 
Stony  Stratford.  When  they  arrived,  Rivers,  Gray,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan  were  suddenly  arrested  by  Richard's  ordei; 
and  sent  to  Pomfret  castle,  about  25  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
York.  The  charge  was,  that  they  had  taught  the  yoang  king 
to  distrust  Richard  the  protector.  Richard  took  on  himself  to 
conduct  Edward  to  London.  The  queen,  hearing  of  these 
things,  foresaw  the  coming  ills,  and  fled  at  midnight  with  her 
other  son  and  daughter,  into  Westminster  abbey.  This  was 
unavailing,  as  Richard  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  both 
sons,  Edward  and  Richard,  and  lodged  them  in  the  tower.  He 
pretended  that  this  measure  was  necessary  to  their  safety. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Richard  called  a  council  at  the  tower  to 
consult  on  the  coronation.  He  appeared,  at  first,  to  be  in  very 
good  humor.  He  retired  for  sn  hour,  and  returning  with  a 
countenance  indicative  of  the  highest  displeasure,  made  bare 
his  shrivelled  arm,  (which  every  one  present  knew  to  baTe 
been  so  from  his  youth,)  and  demanded  what  should  be  done  to 
the  sorceress  who  had  so  afflicted  him?  This  inquiry  is  sup 
posed  by  some  historians  to  allude  to  the  queen ;  by  others,  to 
Jane  Shore,  with  whom  Hastings  was  supposed  to  have  had  an 
intimacy.  Richard  then  striking  violently  on  the  table,  armed 
men  rushed  into  the  room,  and  seized  the  lords  whom  Richard 
desired  to  secure.  Hastings  was  taken  down  to  the  yard,  and 
his  head  severed  from  his  body  on  a  log;  the  others  were 
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confined  in  diiTerent  apartments.  On  the  same  day,  the 
duke  of  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Gray,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan, 
who  were  confined  at  Pomfret  castle,  in  the  north,  were  mur- 
dered by  Richard's  order.  Richard  Radclifife  had  been  com- 
missioned to  perform  this  deed,  to  which  Hastings  advised. 
His  own  execution  took  place  at  the  very  hour  when  the  pris- 
oners at  Pomfret  castle  were  murdered. 

The  sudden  change  of  Richard  towards  Hastings  is  thus 
accounted  for.  Hastings  had  introduced  one  Catesby  to  Rich* 
ard  as  a  person  capable  of  being  useful.  Richard  employed 
this  man  to  sound  Hastings ;  he  did  so,  and  reported  that  Hast- 
ings hated  the  queen,  and  desired  to  deprive  her  of  all  power ; 
but  that  he  was  affectionately  attached  to  Edward's  children. 
Richard  thereupon  concerted  the  meeting  in  the  tower,  that  he 
might  seize  and  murder  Hastings. 

Richard,  to  open  his  way  to  the  crown,  had  not  only  to 
murder  his  nephews,  but  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  illegitimate.  Lest  this  measure  should 
not  fully  answer  his  purpose,  he  conceived  the  project  (which 
ffives  him  a  place  apart  from  all  other  men  that  ever  lived)  of 
blasting  the  fame  of  his  own  mother.  He  attempted  to  have  it 
believed  that  his  brother  Edward  was  the  ofispring  of  adultery, 
and  himself  the  only  lawful  issue  of  his  mother's  marriage. 
In  the  execution  of  these  horrible  designs,  he  caused  Jane 
Shore  to  be  accused  as  the  mistress  of  his  brother,  and  con- 
demned to  penance.  This  unfortunate  woman  was  thus  made 
to  sufiler,  and  finally  to  die  in  a  ditch,  the  location  of  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  street  in  London.  He  also  caused 
a  certain  Dr.  Shaw  to  preach  a  sermon,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
from  the  text, — "  Bastard  ships  shall  not  thrive."  The  object 
of  this  sermon  was  to  prove  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward's  chil- 
dren. Richard  expected  that  the  people  assembled  there, 
would  be  moved  to  proclaim  Jhim.  Havmg  failed  in  this,  he 
obtained,  through  his  creatures,  a  collection  of  persons,  who 
were  asked,  by  Buckingham,  whether  they  would  have  Rich- 
ard for  king.  The  faint  response  was  deemed  sufiicient  for 
him  to  assume  the  rank  of  king,  and  to  style  himself  the  third 
Richard. 

At  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  hand  Richard 
caused  his  two  nephews  to  be  murdered  in  the  t6wer,  is  not 
certainly  known.  Robert  Brakenbury,  the  constable  of  the 
tower,  is  supposed  to  have  refused  to  murder  them ;  but  sur- 
rendered his  keys,  for  one  night,  to  Sir  James  Tyrrel ;  and 
under  his  direction  the  act  was  done,  by  smothering  them  in 
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the  bed  in  which  they  were  sleeping.  Three  persons.  Slater, 
Dighton,  and  Forest,  were  selected  by  Tyrrel,  as  the  iromedi* 
ate  agents  in  the  murder. 

Richard  discerned  the  necessity  of  strengthening  himself 
and  seems  to  have  had  but  two  modes  of  doing  this;  rewards^ 
honors,  riches,  to  accomplices  in  iniquity,  and  peace-ofierings 
to  those  whom  he  dreaded.  But  within  three  months  a  plan 
had  been  laid  to  bring  over  the  young  earl  of  Richmond  from 
F^rance,  and  marry  him  to  Elizabeth,  (Edward's  oldest  daugh- 
ter,) and  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown.  The  same  Buckings 
ham,  (who  seems  to  have  bad  from  Richard  all  he  asked,  and 
to  have  had  little  modesty  in  asking,)  beaded  this  combination 
against  Richard,  assisted  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ely.  Within  five  months  of  the  day  when  Buck- 
ingham  invited  the  rabble  to  accept  Richard  for  their  king,  he 
Was  brought  before  Richard  as  a  conspirator  and  traitor,  and 
immediately  beheaded,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  trial.  The 
marquis  and  the  bishop  escaped  to  the  continent.  Several  oth- 
ers, less  fortunate,  were  executed. 

Another  mode  occurred  to  Richard  of  retaining  his  hold  on 
the  crown;  a  marriage  with  the  known  lawful  heiress,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Edward.  There  were  two  obstacles;  one 
that  Richard  had  a  wife  living,  the  other  that  the  marriage 
would  be  incestuous.  He  removed  the  first  by  poisoning  his 
wife.  The  second  obstacle  required  the  consent  of  Edward's 
widow.  Richard  had  murdered  her  brother,  her  sou,  (Lord 
Gray,)  and  her  two  sons,  ^the  young  princes,)  and  now  prop<»» 
ed  to  become  the  husbana  of  her  daughter.  The  mother  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  understood  Richard  to  sav, — "  It  is  true 
that  the  crown  which  your  deceased  husband  wore,  rightfully 
descended  to  5^onr  son.  I  despoiled  him,  and  placed  the  crown 
on  my  own  head.  That  your  son  might  not  demand  that  of 
which  I  had  robbed  him,  nor  his  brother,  who  would  be  next 
entitled,  I  have  put  them  both  to  death.  Your  daughters  are 
entitled  next  after  your  sons.  If  they  were  all  murdered,  I 
should  be  the  lawful  successor  of  your  husband.  As  your 
daughter  Elizabeth  is  now  entitled,  let  me  marry  her,  make 
her  a  queen,  and  thus  secure  the  crown  to  myself.  Whether 
fear,  ambition,  the  hope  of  triumph  over  the  old  nobility,  (her 
well-known  enemies,)  or  other  motive,  influenced  the  queen, 
she  consented  to  give  her  daughter  to  the  most  detestable  of 
men,  in  person  and  heart.  But  the  opinion  of  the  public  pro- 
nounced a  judgment  on  this  proposal  which  even  the  audacious 
lUchard  could  not  resist.  Debased  as  that  age  was,  moral  sen* 
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timent  enough  remained  to  declare  a  union  between  Richard 
and  Elizabeth,  iDfldmi^sibte.  Debased  and  daring  as  Richard 
was,  he  felt  that  such  a  union  would  call  forth  an  expression  of 
korror  of  him,  and  of  his  dominion,  which  might  cost  him  the 
throne  and  bis  life. 

Whether  a  domestic  insurrection  or  an  invasion  by  the 
young  earl  of  Richmond,  would  happen,  or  both,  was  a  mat* 
ter  that  commanded  Richard's  attention.  He  prepared  to  meet 
his  dangers  by  force.  Richmond  being  of  Welsh  descent, 
and  expecting  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  landed  at  Milford- 
Haven  (the  extreme  west  point  of  Wales)  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1485.  He  brought  with  him  only  two  thousand  men. 
Richard  had  posted  himself  in  the  central  part  of  his  kingdom, 
at  Nottingham,  and  thence  moved  westwardly,  on  hearing  of 
Richmond's  landing.  The  place  of  meeting  on  the  22d  of 
August  was  Bos  worth,  northwest  from  London,  and  midway 
between  that  city  and  Liverpool.  Richmond's  army  had  in- 
creased to  six  thousand.  Richard  had  double  that  number, 
including  those  which  lord  Stanley  and  his  brother  William 
led,  amounting  to  one  half  of  his  force. 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  John  Savage, 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  were  leaders  on  Richmond's  side« 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  William  Stanley 
were  leaders  on  Richard's  side.  Soon  after  the  baule  began, 
lord  Stanley,  and  soon  after  his  brother  also,  declared  for 
Richmond.  Richard's  case  was  now  desperate.  He  had  a 
single  chance,  that  of  slaying  Richmond  with  his  own  hand. 
He  sought  Richmond  and  found  him,  but,  at  the  same  mo> 
ment.  Sir  William  Stanley  came  op  with  his  troops  and  sur- 
rounded Richard,  who  died,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last.  There 
fell  also  in  this  battle  most  of  Richard's  associates  in  crime  : 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Ferrars,  Sir  Richard  Ratclifie,  Sir 
Robert  Piercy,  Sir  Robert  Brakenburv-  Sir  William  Catesby 
was  taken  and  beheaded.  Richard's  body  was  found,  thrown 
over  a  horse,  carried  to  Leicester,  and  buried  there.  Richard 
was,  probably,  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  on  the  day  of 
this  battle. 

It  is  said,  by  one  historian,  that  Richmond  did  not  manifest 
much  inclination  to  come  within  the  reach  of  Richard's  sword, 
but  rather  put  himself  in  a  defensive  attitude  when  he  saw 
Richard  approach.  He  had  not,  probably,  seen  Richard  be- 
fore, but  could  not  doubt  when  he  saw  him,  for  Richard 
intended  to  survive  that  battle  as  king,  or  die  in  it  as  kinc*. 
He  wore  his  crown.     After  he  fell,  a  common  soldier  brought 
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the  crown  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  who  placed  it  on  Rich- 
mond's head,  and  saluted  him  as  Henry  YIl. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  VL's  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
AnJGu,  to  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  (forty  years,)  all  the 
princes  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  perished  on  the 
field  or  at  the  block,  besides  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  unknown  number  oi  inferior 
nobles,  gentry,  and  private  persons.  The  loss,  independently 
of  rank,  was  a  serious  one  to  the  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
distresses  which  accompanied  this  loss.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  is  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  three  mil- 
lions. 

In  Richard's  short  reign  there  was  but  one  session  of  par- 
liament Considering  the  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom,  the 
acts  of  this  session  are  remarkable.  There  were  fifteen  acts, 
seven  of  them  were  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Prior  to  this  session,  all  laws  were  written  in  barba- 
rous Latin  or  French,  both  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  In  this,  and  all  future  parliaments,  the  laws  were 
enacted  in  English.  The  acts  of  Richard's  parliament  were 
the  first  that  were  printed.     (Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p.«  704.) 

Henry  VII.  began  his  reign  on  the  field  of  Bosworth.  If 
he  claimed  the  crown  as  a  Lancastrian,  there  were  descendants 
from  John  of  Gaunt  (the  son  of  Edward  III.)  in  Spain,  who 
had  better  claims  than  his.  He  could  not  claim  from  the 
house  of  York  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  lY. ;  that  union  had  not  taken  place.  There  was  a 
son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  (called  Edward  Plantage- 
net,  ear]  of  Warwick,)  who  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
a  better  right  even  than  Elizabeth,  though  only  nephew  of 
Edward  IV.  The  claim  of  conquest  was  inadmissible.  Rich- 
mond had  conquered  an  usurper,  not  the  nation.  One  con-> 
dition  of  supporting  Richmond  was,  that  he  should  marry 
Elizabeth,  which  he  did,  but  with  delay  and  apparent  reluc* 
tance,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1486.  Henry's  policy  and 
feeling  were  entirely  Lancastrian,  and  his  repugnance  to  the 
Yorkists  hardly  veiled,  and  never  overcome,  even  as  to  his 
wife.  Henry's  life  was  devoted  to  two  objects,  gathering 
riches  and  securing  himself  on  the  throne. 

Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  had  married  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  This  lady  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
plan  of  causing  one  Lambert  Symnel  to  personate  Edward 
Plantagenety  (above  named,)  and  to  claim  the  crown.     This 


Edward  was  then  safely  in  the  tower,  and  Henry  ordered  him 
to  be  led  throug-h  the  streets  of  London,  on  horseback,  to  show 
that  Syranel  was  an  impostor.  But  the  supporters  of  Symnel 
gathered  an  army  in  the  west,  which  penetrated  to  the  middle 
of  the  kingdom,  where  it  was  met  and  vanquished.  Symnel 
was  taken,  and  made  a  turnspit  in  the  king's  kitchen. 

Six  years  afterwards  (1493)  another  pretender  appeared.  Per* 
kin  Warbeck,  claiming  to  be  Richard,  duke  of  York,  second  son 
of  Edward  IV.  This  person  is  supposed  to  have  been  moved 
to  this  adventure  by  the  same  Margaret  sister  of  Edward  IV., 
duchesii  of  Burgundy.  He  pursued  his  purpose  six  ycars^ 
and  was  sometimes  well  sustained  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  He  was  at  length  taken,  or  surrendered  himself,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  in  1499.  The  son  of  George,  duke 
of  Clarence,  called  the  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward 
IV.,  had  been  a  prisoner  there  for  fifteen  years.  His  f>fience 
was,  that  he  was  one  of  the  house  of  York.  He  had  lived 
without  any  companion,  without  any  instruction,  and  without 
the  power  of  instructing  himself,  as  bis  apartment  was  too 
dark  to  discern  letters  Yet  this  unfortunate  boy  was  accused 
and  executed  for  treason.  When  Perkin  Warbeck  was  impris- 
oned in  the  same  place,  he  was  charged  with  having  plotted 
with  the  simple  Warwick  to  escape.  In  the  close  of  1499, 
both  these  young  persons  were  executed.  Mcintosh  gives 
ft  mournful  and  disgraceful  solution  to  this  apparent  act  of 
barbarity.  Henry  desired  to  marry  his  son  Arthur,  prince 
of  Wales,  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  marriage  contract  was  delayed  for  the 
reason  that  Ferdinand  thought  Henry  insecure,  while  any  one 
of  the  house  of  York  existed.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  there- 
upon used,  though  uninformed  himself  of  the  purpose  or  con- 
sequences, to  draw  Warwick  into  the  commission  of  some  act 
which  might  apparently  forfeit  his  life.  This  could  not  be 
done  without  forfeiting  his  own  life,  and  both  were  executed. 
This  criminal  measure  may  have  accomplished  Henry's  pur- 
pose. Arthur  married  Catherine,  but  died  within  six  months 
afterwards. 

Sir  James  Mcintosh  refers  to  Lord  Bacon  as  an  authority 
for  the  fact,  that  the  destruction  of  Warwick,  the  last  of  the 
male  Plantagenets,  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  mar^ 
nage  of  Arthur  and  Catherine.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  Catherine ;  for,  when  she  had  become  the  wife 
of  Arthur's  brother,  (Henry  VIII.,)  and  the  latter  had  resolved 
on  a  divorce,  Catherine  said, — **  The  divorce  is  a  judgment  of 
Qod,  for  that  my  former  marriag^e  was  made  in  blood  | '' 
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The  government  of  Henry  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
unpopular  to  make  many  person^  of  high  rank  desire  some 
other  state  of  things.  Many  believed  Warbeck  to  be  the  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  were  inclined  favorably  to  him.  Among 
others.  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  same  person  who  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  was  accused,  condemned,  and 
executed.  Many  others  were  executed  on  like  charges.  Stan* 
ley  was  own  brother  to  the  .earl  of  Derby,  who  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  kingfs  mother.  But  Henry  is  charged  with 
desiring  the  death  of  Stanley  as  a  traitor,  rather  because  the 
great  estates  and  riches  of  that  nobleman  would  be  forfeited, 
than  to  punish  his  ofience.  Henry's  conduct,  in  this  matter, 
would  stamp  a  private  character,  in  these  days,  with  infamy. 

Henry  involved  himself,  to  some  extent,  in  the  conflicts  and 
politics  of  the  continent  No  event  arose  from  these  causes 
material  to  be  noticed.  An  important  event  happened  in 
Henry's  time  in  relation  to  Scotland.  The  destructive  wars 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  centuries  between  the  north  and 
aouth  parts  of  the  island,  were  terminated  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry's  daughter,  Elizabeth  Tudor,  with  James  IV.,  king  o£ 
Scotland.  From  this  marriage  the  house  of  Stuart  came  to 
the  crown  of  England  in  the  person  of  James  I.,  when  the 
house  of  Tudor  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Henry, 

The  reign  of  Henry  was,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  for  Eng- 
land. Though  the  king's  strongest  passion  was  avarice,  and 
though  this  passion  was  indulged  by  him  to  eitcess,  yet  the 
nation  had  repose,  after  long  and  ruinous  convulsions.  They 
endured  the  most  arbitrary  dominion  which  had  been  experi- 
enced since  the  time  of  king  John,  when  the  great  charter  was 
extorted.  But  the  fear  of  bringing  on  civil  convulsions  agaiQ« 
and  the  terror  which  Henry's  severe  government  had  difiused, 
preserved  the  country  in  peace. 

Henry  had  two  principal  counsellors,  John  Morton  and 
Richard  Fox,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  highest  offices  of 
church  and  state;  and  two  unprincipled  and  obedient  lawyers. 
Sir  Richard  Empson  and  Edmund  t)udley,  whom  he  employ- 
ed to  rob  his  subjects  under  the  forms  of  civil  and  criminal 
process.  The  sole  object  was  to  accumulate  money  for  money's 
sake,  and  not  to  expend  it,  either  for  the  public  or  himself 
He  seems  to  have  been  destitute  of  passions  and  aflfectioDS, 
absorbed  in  himself,  and  valuing  himself  only  as  tenant  of  a 
throne  and  as  a  gatherer  of  riches.  One  case  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  character  of  the  monarch  and  the  man. 
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The  earl  of  Oxford  resided  at  bis  castle  at  Henningbam : 
the  king  visited  the  earl  at  that  place.  There  was  a  law  in 
force  which  made  it  penal  for  the  great  lords  to  retain  in  their 
service  numerous  followers  in  livery  and  badges,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  employing  them  in  quarrels  and  in  petty  wars,  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  This  law  discloses  the  fact,  that  the  great 
lords  strengthened  themselves  by  enlisting  these  dependants  in 
their  train,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  domestic  servants* 
The  king  had  been  £Eiithfully  served  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  field,  and  a  friendly  relation  existed  be- 
tween them.  On  this  occasion,  Oxford  had  spared  no  exertion 
to  do  honor  to  his  guest.  The  visit  being  paid,  and  the  king 
about  departing,  he  saw  that  Oxford  had  formed  a  long  line  of 
men,  dressed  in  rich  liveries,  for  him  to  pass  through.  The 
king  said  to  Oxford, — *'  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeo* 
men,  on  each  side  of  me  are,  surely,  your  menial  servants." 
Oxford  said  no,  they  were  only  retained  by  him  to  perform 
extraordinary  service.  The  king  replied, — ^**  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  cheer,  but  my  laws  must  not  be  broken  before  my 
lace.  My  attorney  must  talk  with  you."  Empson  and  Ehid- 
\ey  were  set  to  work,  and  the  affair  cost  the  earl  fifteen  thou- 
sand marks,  (nearly  forty-five  thousand  dollars.) 

Henry  devoted  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  form- 
ing alliances  with  royal  families,  by  marrying  his  children. 
He  hoped,  by  these  means,  to  strengthen  his  family  on  the 
throne.  This  was  the  object  in  marrying  Arthur  to  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  and  Elizabeth  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  The 
king's  character  was  shovn:i  in  the  first  of  these  marriages. 
He  was  to  have  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  with  Catherine. 
Half  was  paid.  Before  the  other  half  was  due,  Arthur  died. 
Henry  was  thereby  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  second  half, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  restore  the  first ;  but  he  avoided  both  by 
getting  a  papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  (Henry 
y ni.)  with  the  widow  of  his  brother. 

In  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  Henry  perceived  that  his 
days  were  soon  to  be  numbered.  Remorse  came  q|)on  him  for 
his  severe  and  rapacious  exercise  of  power.  He  did  some  acts 
in  the  spirit  of  contrition  and  atonement,  and  ordered  more  by 
his  will.  But  his  profligate  successor  had  other  uses  for  the 
treasure  which  Henry  accumulated.  His  death  occurred  the 
22d  of  April,  1509,  at  Richmond,  (his  &vorite  abode,)  without 
.drawing  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  probably,  from  any  survivor.  Mcin- 
tosh says, —  "His  good  qualities  were  useful,  but  low;  his 
▼ices  were  mean,  and  no  person  in  history,  of  so  much  under* 
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standing  and  courage,  is  so  near  beingf  despised."  This  writer 
18  more  gracious  to  king  Henry,  then  is  consistent  with  the 
trath ;  and  less  severe  upon  him  as  a  man,  than  is  consistent 
with  justice. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  aftermentioned  persons  ilourisk- 
ed  in  the  years  placed  against  their  names  : — 

1415.  John  Van  £yk,  founder  of  the  Flemish  school,  dis- 
covered the  use  of  oil  in  mixing  paints. 

John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  burnt  by  or- 
der of  the  council  of  Constance. 

14'20.  Gasparini,  of  Bergamo,  author  of  the  first  book  print* 
ed  in  France.     1490. 

1439.  Moustrelet,  who  continued  Froissart's  chronicles. 

1440.  Lawrence  Valla,  renewed  in  Italy  the  beauties  of  the 
Latin  language 

1449.  Ulugh  Beigh,  grandson  of  Tamerlane  the  Great, 
author  of  learned  works. 

1450.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  chief  justice  of  king's  bench, 
author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  laws  of  England.  (De  laudi- 
bus  Legum  Anglise.) 

1458  Finniguerra,  of  Florence,  first  produced  prints  by  en* 
graving  on  copper.  Eneas  Sylvius,  (pope  pius  11.)  a  writer 
often  quoted,  historian,  &fC.  I'homas  A  Kempis,  celebrated 
divine  and  writer. 

1470.  Thomas  Littleton,  English  lawyer;  lord  Coke  com- 
mented on  his  work.  Antony,  of  Palermo,  sold  his  house  to 
buy  a  manuscript  of  Livy. 

1481.  Rodolphus  Agrocola,  who  first  introduced  the  study 
of  Greek,  in  Germany. 

1490.  William  Caxton,  first  printer  in  England. 

1498.  Philip  de  Comines.  biographer  of  Louis  XL 

1500.  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  of  Florence,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  reduced  the  art  of  painting  to  fixed  principles.  He  expir- 
ed  in  the  arms  of  Francis  L,  of  France. 

In  this  century,  there  were  many  others  who  distinguished 
themselves  ^s  historians,  poets,  grammarians,  translators,  teach- 
ers, &c.,  showing  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  had  now  be- 
come an  object  of  attention  in  Europe.  That  one,  among 
them  all,  most  known  at  this  day,  was  Nicholas  Machiavel,  of 
Florence,  born  1469,  died  1527,  in  poverty,  though  he  had 
been  high  iii  office.  He  wrote  History  of  Florence — Dis- 
courses on  Living — On  the  Art  Military — and  his  famoos 
work  entitled  (he  Prince.  The  latter  gave  him  a  bad  name^ 
but  some  persons  consider  it  a  satire  on  tyranny. 
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In  tbe  last  half  of  this  century,  printing  was  invented,  and 
came  into  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Great  changes  had 
been  made  in  war&re,  from  the  common  use  of  gun -powder, 
and  small  fire-arms.  The  passage  by  sea  to  Eastern  Asia  had 
been  discovered,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  west- 
em  continent  had  been  discovered.  From  these,  and  other 
causes,  great  revolutions  occurred  in  the  following  century. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SPAIN: 

Early  Papulaiion — Gothic  Kingdom — fiUroduclion  of  the  CalhoHc  Relig- 
ion— Northern  Kingdoms  of  Spain — Invasion  of  the  Moon — Wan 
between  the  Northern  Kingdoms  and  the  Atoors, 

Spain  is  the  most  westwardly  country  of  Europe,  except 
Ireland.  It  is  situated  between  the  degrees  of  thirty-six  and 
forty-four,  north  latitude,  and  the  degrees  of  three  and  ten,  east 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
540  miles ;  from  east  to  west  it  is  560  miles.  Its  superficial 
surface  contains  225,600  square  miles,  including  Portugal. 
On  the  north-east  it  is  separated  from  France  by  the  Pyren- 
ees ;  on  all  other  parts  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea.  It  is,  there- 
fore, often  called  the  Peninsula.  Its  surface  is  remarkable 
for  the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  and  for  the  elevated  plains 
which  are  placed  between  these  ranges.  There  are  five 
ranges,  which  begin  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  traverse  Spain  west- 
wardly and  southwardly.  From  these  ranges,  spurs  extend 
and  meet,  and  thus  form  the  location  of  these  plains.  The 
plain  on  which  Madrid,  the  capital,  stands,  is  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nearly  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. The  plain  of  La  Mancha,  south  of  that,  is  still  higher, 
probably  the  highest  in  Europe.  In  ancient  days  there  were 
gold  mines  in  some  of  these  regions,  and  some  metals  are  still 
obtained  from  them.  There  are  ^ve  great  rivers,  which  run 
from  the  north-east  to  tbe  south-west,  and  one  to  the  south-east. 
The  valleys  through  which  these  rivers  run  are  fertile,  and 
some  of  them  delightful.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  more 
than  a  third  higher  than  any  in  the  United  States  [  that  is, 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet.  The  great  rivers  have 
many  tributaries ;  they  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
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number,  but,  from  the  motmtainoiu  form  of  the  country,  none 
but  the  great  rivers  are  navigable.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  singular  formation  of  Spain,  in  having  territories  severed 
from  each  other  by  mountains  difficult  to  pass,  may  have  ocea* 
sioned  the  variety  of  political  and  moral  character  which  ha« 
been  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  in  this  country.  From  tb^ 
variety  of  climates,  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  natural  riche9» 
Spain  might  be  powerful ;  but  despotism  and  the  church  have 
overshadowed  it. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  Spain  and  Portugal  were  first 
possessed  by  a  people  called  Iberians,  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Kimmerian  race,  while  others  consider  the  Celts  as  the  origi- 
nal people,  who  were  desr.ended  from  that  race.  Long  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Phcsnicians  (from  Tyre  and  Sidon)  had 
found  their  way  to  Spain,  and  after  'them  the  Carthaginians, 
and  both  had  colonies  there.  The  Greeks,  undoubtedly,  colo- 
nized the  south-eastern  shore  of  Spain,  and  there  are  relics  of 
Grecian  ceremonies  which  time  and  revolutions  have  foiled  to 
obliterate.  About  219  years  B.  C.  the  memorable  siege  of  the 
city  of  Saguntum  (then  in  alliance  with  Rome)  was  carried 
on  by  Hannibal  and  the  city  conquered.  It  stood  where  Mur- 
viedro  now  stands,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Spain,  near  the 
middle  of  Valencia.  It  cost  the  Romans  a  vigorous  war&re 
of  more  than  two  hundred  years  to  conquer  the  native  people 
of  Spain — accomplished  bv  Agrippa  in  the  year  8  B.  C,  m 
the  time  of  Augustus.  This  country  continued  to  be  a  Ro- 
man province  about  four  hundred  years ;  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  appendages  of  the  empire. — 
Its  Hesperian  name  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  signifying 
western,  while  its  Spanish  name  is  thought  to  be  of  Phmni- 
ciau  origin,  signifying  the  land  of  rabbits.  These  animals 
must  have  been  very  abundant,  to  have  given  a  name  to  a 
country,  then  and  still  distinguishable  from  most  others  by 
many  qualities  more  likely  to  have  suggested  a  name. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Grothic  invad- 
ers had  reached  Spain.  The  Roman  empire  was  then  yield* 
ing  every  where,  from  its  own  imbecility  and  the  force  and 
numbers  of  the  barbarians.  The  tribes  who  possessed  them- 
selves of  Spain  about  this  time,  were  the  Suevi,  Alans,  and 
Vandals.  From  the  latter,  that  beautiful  portion  in  the  west 
of  Spain  now  called  Andalusia,  has  its  name.  In  419,  the 
Visiiroths,  under  Wallia,  founded  their  kingdom,  and  drove 
the  Vandals  into  Africa.  Euric,  in  484»  extended  his  kinff- 
dom  still  further,  expelled  the  Romans,  and  established  a  code 
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of  written  law8«  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centaiy,  all  of 
tbe  Peninnila,  except  the  small  kingdom  now  called  Uallicia, 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  Spain,  then  held  by  the  Suevi,  had 
submitted  to  the  Visigoths,  and  was  then  ruled  by  Alaric,  son 
of  the  first  king  of  this  people,  whom  historians  call  the  Great 
Euric.  The  langdom  of  Alaric  included  a  large  portion  of 
the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  most  of^pain.  All  of  France 
not  held  by  the  Burgundians,  (along  the  Rhone  and  between  it 
and  the  Alps,)  was  held  by  the  founder  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, Clovis. 

In  527,  Clovis  and  the  Visigoth  king  Alaric,  fought  a  bat- 
tle, in  which  great  numbers  were  engaged.  The  result  enabled 
Clovis  to  extend  his  empire  to  the  P3rTenee8.  Clovis  led  his 
numerous  hosts  from  Paris  sonth-westwardly,  through  Orleans 
and  Tours,  and  crossed  the  Loire  at  the  latter  place,  and  in  his 
way  towards  Poictiers,  near  to  which  Alaric  had  advanced  from 
the  south,  with  his  host8«  The  Vienne,  a  tributary  branch  of 
the  Loire,  having  been  suddenly  increased  by  rains,  was  found 
to  be  impassabla  In  this  difficulty,  and  when  delay  was  more 
perilous  than  battle,  a  white  stag,  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beautv,  suddenly  appeared  and  passed  the  river,  in  view  of  the 
Franks,  and  thereby  disclosed  a  ford,  of  which  Clovis  availed 
bimselt,  and  came  unexpectedly  on  hia  foa  Clovis  killed 
Alaric  with  his  own  hand,  and  (Gibbon  says)  **the  victorious 
Frank  was  saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass  and  the  vigor 
of  his  horse,  from  the  spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who 
Airiously  rode  against  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  sove- 
reign." With  regard  to  the  stag,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  historians  of  those  days  were  monks,  and  that  Clovis  had 
recently  become  a  convert.  This  tremendous  battle  was  fought 
about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Poictiers,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  battle  of  Vouilld,  from  the  name  of  the  neighboting  vil- 
lage. 

In  585,  the  Suevi  in  Gallicia  were  subdued  by  the  Visi- 
goths, and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  became  Gothic. 
In  586,  the  Catholic  religion  was  introduced,  and  with  it 
monks,  priests,  and  bishops,  and  they  introduced  the  Latin 
language,  already  much  corrupted,  as  the  language  of  wor- 
ship. The  Visigoths  had  became  converts  to  Christianity 
before  they  conquered  Spain ;  but,  like  many  other  barbarian 
tribeS;  they  were  not  of  Nicene  or  Catholic  faith,  but  were 
Arians.  At  this  time,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  was  named 
Leovigild,  an  Arian.  Herminigild,  his  son,  had  become  a 
devout  Catholic,  and  revolted  against  his  father.    AAer  many 
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unsuccessful  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  son,  to  obtain  the 
dominion,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  to  bring  the  son  to  a 
sense  of  his  duties,  the  father  ordered  the  son  to  be  pCit  to 
death,  in  the  tower  of  Seville.  The  second  son,  Recared, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and,  being  a  Catholic,  established  that 
form  of  Christianity  in  Spain,  and  connected  it  with  the  royal 
authority.  In  the  whole  space  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
history  of  this  country  teaches  nothing  which  was  not  commoa 
to  most  other  countries.  There  were  the  usual  contentions 
for  the  exercise  of  a  despotic  power,  and,  consequently,  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  crimes  and  sufierings.  There  were,  also, 
all  the  oppressions  and  miseries  which  religious  contentions 
produce  when  the  clerical  authority  is  either  sustained  or 
opposed  by  the  power  of  a  temporal  despot  It  may  be  worth, 
while  to  mention  some  few  circumstances,  rather  as  amusement 
than  instruction. 

In  656,  the  throne  being  vacant,  the  electors  were  embar- 
rassed in  choosing  a  king.  At  length  Wamba,  a  nobleman, 
was  chosen.  He  said  he  knew  better  than  any  one  else  did 
what  he  was,  and  what  he  was  not  qualified  for ;  and  that  he 
was  not  qualified  to  be  a  king.  Whereupon,  one  of  the  elec- 
tors said  to  him, — **  Whoever  persists  in  refusing  to  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  country,  is  as  much  an  enemy  of  the  state 
as  he  who  attempts  to  hurt  it ;  "  and  then  laying  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  threatened  to  run  it  through  Wamba's  body  if  he 
did  not  accept.  Though  Wamba  well  deserved  his  place,  be 
was  too  good  a  king  for  his  time.  A  conspiracy  was  formed, 
and  he  was  removed  in  a  singular  manner.  An  ecclesiastic 
could  not  be  a  king.  Wamba  was  suddenly  converted  into 
one  of  this  order.  A  sleeping  potion  was  given  to  him,  and, 
while  he  was  insensible,  he  was  clothed  like  a  monk,  and  his 
head  shaved.  When  his  senses  returned,  it  was  declared  that 
he  had  renounced  the  world,  and,  consequently,  his  kingdont. 
This  ingenious  measure  is  ascribed  to  Erviga,  who  was  elected 
king,  or  who  took  the  crown  on  the  deposition  of  Wamba,  in 
683. 

The  next  Visigoth  king,  but  one,  was  called  Witiza.  He 
is  represented  to  have  been  a  barbarian.  An  event  occurred 
in  his  time  which  produced  most  important  and  enduring  con* 
sequences,  and  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  striking  event 
in  Roman  history.  A  revolution  was  effected  in  Rome,  and 
the  Tarquins  and  royalty  banished  by  the  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  outrage  committed  by  one  of  the  Tarquins  on 
Lucretia,  daughter  of  Brutus,  and  wife  of  Collatinu9.    A  sim* 
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ilar  act  of  Witiza,  in  relation  to  a  daughter  of  count  Julien, 
caused  the  introduction  of  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  it  to  their  dominion  for  eight  hundred  years.     The 
enraged  and  inconsolable  father  sought  revenge.     The  Ara- 
bians had  conquered  and  converted  the  Moors,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Mauritania  of 
the  Romans.     Musa  ruled  here  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Ara- 
bian caliph,  whose  seat  of  empire  was  at  Damascus.     Count 
Julien  invited  Musa  to  invade  Spain.     Qibbon  discredits  this 
fitct.     A  one-eyed  chief,  called  Tarik,  commanded  an  army 
which  took  the  high  land  now  called  Gibraltar,  a  name  deriv- 
ed from  Grabel  el  Tarik,  the  mountain  of  Tarik.     This  Moor- 
ish army  was  met  in  711,  near  Cadiz,  by  a  Visigoth  army, 
led  by  king  Witiza,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  Moors  had  twelve  thousand.     A  battle  of  seven  days' 
duration  ensued.     The  king  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated. 
Within  a  few  months  the  whole  of  Spain  was  conquered, 
except  a  few  fortified  cities  and  a  territory  in  the  mountains,  in 
the  north,  next  the  sea,  to  which  the  surviving  warriors  of  the 
Gk)th8  retired.     Here  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  liberty,  and  ven- 
geance was  nourished.     Hence  it  came  forth  to  engage  in  the 
war&re  which  continued  through  centuries. 

The  victorious  Tarik  was  called  to  severe  account  by  Musa, 
fot  the  treasures  he  had  gathered,  and  was  reviled,  scourged, 
and  imprisoned.  While  Musa,  now  ruling  in  Spain,  was 
meditating  the  conquest  of  Europe,  he  was  suddenly  arrested, 
and  commanded  to  appear  before  the  caliph.  He  was  accused 
(as  Gibbon  relates)  of  vanity  and  falsehood,  fined  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  publicly  whipped,  condemned  to  stand 
a  whole  day  before  the  palace  gale  unsheltered  from  the  sun, 
and  finally  dismissed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Meanwhile, 
Spain  was  suffering  all  the  miseries  which  the  merciless  Moors 
could  inflict.  Count  Julien  was  avenged,  if  the  degradation 
of  his  country  could  satisfy  him. 

If  the  Moors  would  not  have  invaded  Spain  unless  count 
Jhilien  had  invited  them  to  come,  (which  is  improbable,)  he 
made  the  first  move  in  a  long  train  of  events  important  to 
Spain  and  to  Europe.  The  conquest  and  tenure  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  west  of  Christian  Europe  by  infidels,  is  a  dis- 
astrous occurrence.  But  the  Moors  (or,  properly,  the  Ara- 
bians) will  be  found  to  have  aided,  essentially,  in  dissipating 
the  barbarism  in  which  Europe  was  involved. 

The  northern  part  of  Spain,  to  which  the  unconquered 
Gtoths  had  retired,  was  a  very  small  territory  next  to  the  sea  ; 
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mountainous,  and  difficult  of  access.  The  first  of  this  people 
who  embodied  a  force  against  the  Moors,  was  a  chief  named 
Peiayo.  The  kingdom  of  Oviedo  arose  here,  and  was  known 
by  that  name  until  the  name  of  Leon  was  given  to  it.  Leon 
soon  comprised  about  one  quarter  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  eastward ly  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  southwardly  by  the 
territory  held  by  the  Moors.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  small 
kingdom  of  Navarre  arose,  eastwardly  of  Leon,  comprising  a 
territory  bounded  north-eastwardly  on  France,  and  extending 
half  the  distance  across  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  consisting  of  the  mountains  and  vallies  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Spain.  This  kingdom  gave,  for  centuries, 
part  of  the  title  of  kings  of  France,  long  after  it  ceased  to  be 
subject  to  these  kings.  South-eastwardly  of  Navarre,  the  king- 
dom of  Arragon  urose  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  extended  from  Navarre  to  the  Mediterranean.  About  the 
same  time,  the  former  kingdom  of  Oviedo  had  taken  the  name 
of  Leon  and  Castile.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Leon  and 
Castile  extended  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  peninsula.  In 
1074,  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Arragon, 
covered  about  one  third  of  the  northern  part  of  Spain.  The 
Moors  held  the  residue. 

These  several  kingdoms  arose,  as  other  kingdoms  have 
been  seen  to  arise  elsewhere  in  Europe,  by  the  necessity  ol 
having  military  chiefs,  who  became  kings  by  choice,  or  usurp- 
ation. Being  such,  they  must  have  nobles  and  chiefs.  The 
desire  of  dominion  introduced  civil  contentions,  violence, 
cruelties,  and  crimes.  It  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  Span- 
ish names  of  places  and  persons,  and  the  same  course  of  action 
and  sufiering  would  be  found  here,  which  occurred,  from  like 
causes,  in  France,  Italy,  and  throughout  Europe.  Sometimes 
a  marriage  would  unite  two  of  these  kingdoms  in  the  same 
king  and  queen.  Sometimes  the  death  of  a  king  would  occa- 
sion a  partition  of  his  dominions  among  his  sons,  and  then 
would  follow  the  usual  course  of  warfare,  until  some  one,  by 
fraud,  perfidy,  or  violence,  became  sole  monarch.  Such  were 
the  contentions  which  history  exhibits  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Visigoths,  for  centuries.  Some- 
times one  kingdom,  and  sometimes  another,  would  contend 
against  the  Moors ;  and,  when  their  own  feuds  and  warfare 
would  permit,  they  united  successfully  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  pushea  their  conquests  to  the  south. 

There  was  one  circumstance  among  these  Gothic  Spaniards, 
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which  distiDguished  them  from  the  French  and  the  Germans. 
The  vassalage,  or  slavery,  common  in  France  and  Germany, 
arising  out  of  the  order  of  society,  which  finally  rivetted  the 
feudal  system,  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  Spain.  This 
may  hare  heen  so,  for  the  reason,  that  the  Spaniards  had  a 
common  interest  in  their  unceasing  warfare  with  the  Moors, 
and  a  high  sense  of  patriotism  in  carrying  it  on.  The  peo- 
ple of  Spain  and  of  France  were  both  of  Celtic  origin,  inter- 
mingled with  Romans,  at  the  time  of  the  barbarian  conquests ; 
and  a  similar  state  of  society  might  have  been  expected  in  both 
countries.  The  Spaniards  were  greatly  the  superiors  of  the 
Franks. 

The  Moors,  as  they  are  usually  called,  though  first  called 
Arabians,  and  then  Saracens,  had  occupied  the  south  and 
middle  of  Spain  for  three  centuries,  in  the  year  1000.  Their 
progress  and  their  interior  government,  require  a  brief  notice, 
because  this  people  have  impressed  themselves  so  deeply  on 
the  afibirs  of  Europe,  that  the  impression  still  remains.  Their 
settlement  in  Spain  was  at  first  only  a  colonial  relation  to  the 
eastern  caliphate  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Tfke  Moan  in  Sfain —  T^eir  Ricketand  Miignifi€enc&^  T%nr  Leamimg^ 

TTmr  Decline, 

When  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  globe  in  which  Moham- 
med, or  Mahomet  appeared,  there  will  be  found  the  proper 
notice  of  this  remarkable  person,  of  the  religion  which  he 
established,  and  of  his  followers.  At  present,  they  are  only  to 
be  noticed  as  they  appeared  in  Spain.  At  the  time  of  their 
conquest  of  this  country,  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  was  at 
Damascus,  which  is  sixty  miles  east  from  the  east  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  north  by  east  from 
Jerusalem.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  reigning  iamily  were 
the  Abassides,  who  had  supplantea  the  Ommaiades.  Haroua 
Al  Raschid  was  caliph  for  some  years  before  his  death,  in  800. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  science  in  his  domin- 
ions, by  inviting  learned  men  to  his  court,  and  by  causing  the 
philosophical  and  literary  works  of  the  Greeks  to  be  translat- 
ed into  Arabic,  and  copies  of  them  to  be  greatly  multiplied^ 
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The  same  course  w^aa  followed  by  his  saccessors,  and  Bagdad 
(which  had  become  the  seat  of  empire)  was  renowned  for  its 
science  and  learning,  while  Europe,  with  the  exception  c^ 
Spain,  (from  the  like  course  of  the  Arabians  there,)  was  sunk 
in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism.  ^ 

When  Abul  Abbas  (from  whom  the  name  of  the  Abbassides 
is  derived,)  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommaiades,  (so  call- 
ed from  Omwiyah)  he  attempted  to  destroy  all  of  the  latter 
race.     A  young  prince,  of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman,  was  the 
only  one  who  escaped.     He  fled  through  Egypt,  and  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  joyfully  received  in 
Spain,  where  he  founded  the  caliphate  of  that  country,  whibh 
continued  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     His  seat 
of  empire  was  at  Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquiver,  in  lower 
Andalusia.     This  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
said  to  exhibit,  to  the  present  day,  that  it  was  so;  and  also  that 
it  was  afterwards  Arabian,  or  Moorish.     In  splendid  Cordova, 
the  commerce,  luxury,  and  learning  of  the  East,  were  rivalled, 
if  not  surpassed,     ft  is  credited  by  respectable  historians,  (see 
Hallam's  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  306,)  that  Cordova  contained,  at 
one  period,  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  six  hundred  mosques, 
and  nine  hundred  public  baths ;  that  there  were  twelve  thou- 
sand towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  reve- 
nues of  the  caliphs  were  annually  equal  to  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars.    There  are  still  relics  of  the  splendid  edifices  of  the 
Moors,  but  their  mosques  have  been  transformed  into  churches. 
Magnificent  Cordova  has  become  comparatively  an  insignifi- 
cant city,  and  its  population  is  now  computed  at  about  thirty- 
Rve  thousand  only.     Gibbon  relates,  that  the  third,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  Abdalrahman  race,  constructed,  three  miles 
from  Cordova,  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra,  in  honor 
of  his  favorite  sultana.     Twenty-five  years,  and  three  millions 
sterling,  were  required  in  this  work.     Here  were  seen  one 
thousand  and  two  hundred  pillars  of  Spanish,  African,  Greek, 
and  Italian  marble,  erected  by  artists  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople.    One  of  the  fountains  in  the  garden  was  replenished, 
not  with  water,  but  with  purest  quicksilver.     The  prince's 
household  comprised  six  thousand  and  three  hundred  persons, 
and  his  guard  twelve  thousand,  whose  belts  and  cimeters  were 
studded  with  gold.     But  there  was  found,  in  the  closet  of  the 
deceased  caliph,  this  memorial  of  his  life :  '*  I  have  now  reigned 
above  ^^  years  in  victory,  or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects, 
dreaded  by  my  enemies,  respected  by  my  allies.     Riches  snd 
honor,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,*  nor  does 
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any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my 
felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently  numbered  the 
days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my 
lot;  they  amount  to  fourteen.  O  man!  place  not  thy  conn- 
dence  in  this  present  world  I " 

Compared  with  other  nations  of  that  time,  the  Arabians 
were  very  superior  in  intellectual  attainments.  They  had 
translations  from  the  Greek,  especially  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
They  plunged  into  metaphysical  philosophy,  and  the  scholas^ 
tic  learning,  which  afterwards  flourished  m  Europe,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  Aristotle,  through  them. 
The  Arabian  learning  was  cultivated  in  Spain.  The  academy 
at  Cordova  was  attended,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  young 
German,  French,  and  English  pupils.  There  were  many 
other  academies  and  elementary  schools.  In  the  science  of 
quantity  and  numbers,  they  had  sure  guides  in  the  Greek 
translations.  In  astronomy,  they  had  gone  as  &r  as  any  of 
their  predecessors.  The  common  arithmetical  figures  are 
attributed  to  them ;  but  these,  probably,  came  from  Egyptians. 
Gibbon  says  that  Arabians  admit  Algebra  to  have  been  de- 
rived to  them  from  the  Grecian  Diophantus.  In  medicine, 
they  knew  far  more  than  any  of  their  contemporaries.  They 
invented  distillation.  But  they  absurdly  misapplied  their 
knowledge  in  attempting  to  find  the  philosophers  sione,  bj 
which  base  metals  might  be  converted  into  gold ;  and  in  find- 
ing  the  elixir  of  life,  by  which  to  secure  immortality  on  earth. 
In  works  of  imagination,  they  had  oriental  luxuriance.  Ro- 
mance and  poetical  composition  were  familiar  to  them.  They 
did  not  attempt  dramatic  writing.  Almanac,  algebra,  alcohol, 
azimuth,  zenith,  nadir,  alembic,  and  many  other  familiar  words, 
are  of  Arabian  origin. 

The  refinements  of  the  Arabians,  and  their  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments, were  either  those  of  sensuality,  or  of  fervent  fancy. 
Their  magnificence  was  that  of  a  people  who  fell  far  short  of 
civilization.  Wise  sayings,  and  moral  precepts  were  abun- 
dant among  them;  but  th«y  had  not  the  only  substantial 
ground-work  of  real  refinement,  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Nor  had  they  its  necessary  consequence,  the  elevation  of  woman 
to  the  proper  rank  of  equal,  companion,  and  friend  of  the  other 
sex.  But  it  will  appear,  in  the  history  of  the  Arabians,  that 
woman  was  not,  among  them,  the  degraded  being  which  she 
has  ever  been  among  the  Turks,  who  are  the  ruling  Mahome- 
tans of  the  present  day.  Though  secluded  from  the  public 
gaze,  there  waa  a  spirit  of  respectful  deference  towards  women. 
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The  same  &ct  is  found  in  India,  in  all  ages,  where  a  truly 
chivalrous  spirit  exists  in  regard  to  the  other  sex.  Thai 
degradation  of  woman  in  the  East,  which  makes  her  a  miser- 
able slave,  or  a  gilded  toy,  is,  probably,  of  Turkish  or  Tartar 
origin.  It  is  found  wherever  Turks  or  Tartars  have  acquired 
dominion.  The  Arabians  of  Spain,  however,  knew  nothing 
of  the  happiness  which  is  expressed  by  the  comprehensive 
word  home;  nothing  of  that  exsltation  of^  the  mind  and  heart, 
which  belongs  to  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Christian.  Yet 
it  is  seen  that  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  Moors,  was  destined  to  kindle  anew  the  light  of  learn- 
ing in  Western  Europe ;  and,  in  another  long  space  of  time,  to 
bring  forth  that  refinement  to  which  the  Arabians  were  stran- 
gers. Thus  it  may  be  found,  that  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors,  though  at  first,  the  mere  violence  of  the  strongest,  and 
prompted  by  the  love  of  power  and  of  conquest,  may  have 
been  intended  to  aid  in  recovering  Europe  from  its  deplorable 
barbarism. 

The  Spanish  caliphate  continued  in  splendor  until  about 
the  year  1030.  Then  the  natural  causes  of  change,  which  are 
seen  in  all  earthly  things,  were  operative,  and  the  unity  of 
power  gave  way.  The  territories  of  the  Moors  were  broken 
mto  many  pettv  kingdoms.  Insurrections,  tqipaUs,  violence^ 
mnd  crimes,  followea,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  aiid  from 
these  causes,  the  strength  which  the  Moors  had  maintained 
when  united,  gradually  declined.  Meanwhile  the  descendants 
of  the  Visigoths  in  the  north,  were  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  from  the  union  of  numbers,  and  the  direction  of  their 
force  by  skilful  minds ;  and  were  thus  enabled  successfully  to 
assail  their  invaders,  and  to  force  them  further  and  further 
towards  the  south. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Oothic  Kingdoms — Wars  with  ike  Moors — Spirit  of  Preedam^C&rte>^ 
Jusliza^The  Cid^Peler  the  Cruel — Ferdinand  and  UsabeUa — Conq^ust 
of  Oranada. 

Within  the  Gothic  kingdoms  of  the  north  of  Spain,  the 
elements  of  history,  from  the  year  1000  to  1450,  are  the  con- 
tests for  the  crovns ;  the  attempts  of  the  nobles  to  control  the 
crown;  aad  the  efllprts  of  the  prown  to  subdue  the  nobles. 
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Sudden  revolationa^  extiaotdiiiary  reyerses,  bloody  batdes,  ev- 
ery form  of  craelty  and  crime,  may  be  found  in  the  course  of 
these  years.  The  most  prolific  and  recurring  cause  of  calam- 
ity, was  the  custom  of  making  partition  of  a  kingdom  among  the 
sons  of  a  dying  monarch.  It  always  happened  that  wars  arose 
and  continued,  until  one  of  the  number  had  subdued  the  others, 
and  prepared  the  way  to  reproduce  the  like  calamities,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation.  To  give  these  details  would  be  useless. 
On  the  frontiers  of  these  kingdoms,  there  was  the  ever-enduring 
contest  with  the  Moors.  The  battles  between  these  enemies 
were  numerous  and  well  fought;  but  the  mode  of  conducting 
them,  and  the  immediate  agents  in  each,  are  not  now  objects  of 
iostructioQ  or  interest. 

The  result  of  these  450  years,  (from  1000  to  1450,)  was  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon,  which  embraced  all  others,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
onion  of  these  two,  and  thus  finally  established  one  monarchy 
throughoat  the  peninsula. 

Without  intending  to  enter  into  the  details  of  civil  wars,  bat- 
tles, insurrections,  rebellions,  and  crimes,  there  are  some  &cta 
in  Spanish  history,  in  those  450  years,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  notice.  They  show  a  state  %{  society  unlike  any  other  at 
that  time  existing  in  Europe.  This  was  founded  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  civil  freedom,  in  a  firm  resolution  to 
preserve  them.  Certainly,  the  Spaniards  had  a  surprising  in* 
telligence  (for  that  age)  in  the  means  of  efifecting  their  object. 
How  these  facts,  so  unlike  any  elsewhere  in  Europe,  at  the 
same  time,  can  be  accounted  for,  is  now  only  to  be  conjectured. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  real  state  of  the 
Gothic  Spaniards  was,  before  the  Moors  overwhelmed  them,  in 
711.  Whether  those  who  fled  to  the  mountains  carried  with 
them  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  cultivated  them  there ;— or 
whether  these  principles  were  called  forth  by  their  struggles 
with  the  Moors,  and  the  equality  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  these  struggles,  each  one  contending  for  himself,  and  neces- 
sarily each  one  for  the  whole, — is  not  to  be  known.  Several 
writers  intimate,  that  the  proud  Castilian  spirit  and  honor, 
(which  are  still  spoken  of  as  existing,)  arose  from  the  self-de- 
pendence of  each  man,  in  doing  his  own  part  to  reaist  the 
Moors,  and  to  drive  them  back.  By  this  is  meant,  that  the 
Gothic  Spaniards,  who  were,  by  inheritance  and  necessity* 
the  irreconcilable  foes  of  the  Moors,  fought  for  themselves,  and 
not  as  the  vassals  of  some  lord,  in  whose  quarrel  they  had  en- 
gaged, from  obligation,  reluctantly  performed. 
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The  liability  to  Moorish  invasion  required  the  defence  of 
castles,  and  the  protection  of  fortified  cities.  The  intercoarae 
of  men  in  cities,  during  the  middle  ages,  promoted  sentiments 
of  liberty,  and  these  were  strengthened  by  the  facility  of  unit* 
ing  to  protect  and  enforce  them.  As  such  population  increas- 
ed in  number  and  wealth,  they  were  serviceable  to  kings  in 
humbling  the  nobility,  and  were  capable  of  resisting  the  tyrannj 
of  nobles,  when  exerted  against  themselves.  From  such  causes 
it  arose,  that  there  was  a  firmer  and  more  rational  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, in  the  north  of  Spain,  than  any  where  else  in  Europe.  It 
was  especially  so  in  th^  cities,  because  they  were  erected  on  ter- 
ritories wrested  from  the  Moors,  and  had,  originally,  grants  of 
privileges  connected  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  these  cities 
against  the  Moors. 

As  a  further  aid  in  resisting  the  Moors,  and  in  support  of 
the  ever-cherished  hope  of  expelling  them,  military  orders  of 
knighthood  were  established  in  Spain.  Those  of  Caletrava,  St 
Jago,  and  Alcantara,  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  institutions  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  Peninsula.  They  were  established  between  the  years 
1150  and  1200;  probably  imitations  of  the  military  orders 
established  about  the  same  time,  in  Palestine,  by  the  Crusaders. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  (1210,)  the  king,  Al- 
fonso IX.,  defeated  the  Moors  in  a  battle  at  Banos  di  Tolosa, 
and  slew  180,000.  This  is  so  extraordinary  an  event,  before 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  credited 
by  Hallam.  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  1.  p.  305.)  In  1236,  the  splen- 
did city  of  Cordova  was  wrested  by  Ferdinand  from  the  Moors, 
and  soon  after,  Seville. 

Peculiar  inHitutions  to  preserve  liberty.  There  were  great 
national  councils  in  these  Spanish  kingdoms.  They  consisted 
of  the  nobles,  spiritual  persons,  and  the  deputies  from  the  cities. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  great  councils,  including  the  third 
estate,  are  not  of  earlier  date  by  150  years,  than  similar  coun- 
cils in  England.  These  assemblies  were  called  Cortes,  and 
the  third  estate  (or  commons)  were  a  constituent  part,  as 
early  as  1169.  They  exercised  an  important  power.  Their 
assent  was  indispensable  to  taxation ;  and  they  had  a  controll- 
ing power  over  expenditure.  In  1258,  the  cortes  informed 
their  Monarch  that  his  daily  expenditure,  for  his  table,  ought 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum. 

In  the  time  of  Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Castille  and  Leon,  (about 
the  year  1250,)  a  law  existed  to  this  effect: — "The  duty  of 
subjects  towards  their  king,  enjoins  them  not  to  permit  him. 
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knowingly,  to  endanger  his  salvation,  nor  to  incur  dishonor, 
or  inconvenience,  in  his  person  or  family,  nor  to  produce  mis- 
chief to  his  kingdom.  And  this  may  he  fulfilled  two  ways — 
one  by  good  advice,  showing  him  the  reason  wherefore  he 
ought  not  to  act  thus ;  the  other  by  deeds,  seeking  means  to 
prevent  his  going  on  to  his  own  ruin,  and  putting  a  stop  to 
those  who  give  him  ill  counsel ;  for,  inasmuch  as  his  errors 
are  of  worse  consequence  than  those  of  other  men,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  subjects  to  prevent  his  committing  them." 

This  law  was  in  force  soon  after  the  time  that  magna  charta 
was  wrested  from  king  John.  It  asserts  as  decided  a  power 
over  the  royal  will  as  that  eminent  recognition  of  liberty 
does. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  still 
more  emphatic  in  the  13th  century.  In  1283,  Peter  the  third, 
was  compelled  to  grant  the  law  of  "  general  privilege,"  which 
goes  further  than  magna  charta.  It  also  recites,  that  the  priv- 
ileges therein  spoken  of,  are, — "  The  ancient  liberties  of  their 
country."  The  people  of  this  kingdom  established  the  right 
of  maintaining  their  privileges  by  force  of  arms ;  the  recog- 
nition of  this  right  was  called  "  The  privilege  of  union.** 
This  privilege  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  Epila,  in  1348,  between 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  in  which  the  former  triumphed. 

A  more  remarkable  fact  in  the  government  of  Arragon,  was 
the  existence  of  an  officer  called  the  JHstiza.  How  ancient 
this  officer  was,  is  unknown.  Haliam  says,  he  cannot  be  traced 
further  back  thnn  1118.  After  the  privilege  of  union  was 
abolished,  this  officer  appears  to  have  had  an  increased  power. 
We  have  not  room  to  mention  all  the  powers  of  this  officer.  It 
18  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  fact,  that  in  this 
benighted  period  of  the  world,  a  power  should  have  been  estab- 
lished which  has  been  the  boast  of  free  governments  in  the 
most  enlightened  of  modern  times.  The  justiza  had  power, 
not  only  over  persons,  but  over  tribunals,  and  even  over  the 
monarch  himself.  Peter  IV.  removed  his  son  John  from  the 
regency  of  Arragon,  while  Peter  was  absent.  John  asserted 
the  ancient  right  of  the  heir  apparent  to  that  regency,  in  case  of 
the  king^s  absence.  The  justiza  confirmed  the  right,  replaced 
John,  and  the  king  submitted.  Afterwards,  the  same  John 
forbade  the  justiza  to  pronounce  sentence  in  a  certain  case,  but  to 
come  forthwith  before  the  king  in  council.  The  justiza  came, 
and  the  king's  chancellor  began  to  reason  with  him  on  the 
propriety  of  suspending  sentence.  The  justiza  answered,  that 
the  case  was  clear,  and  sentence  had  already  been  pronounced. 

16 
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The  king  then  expressed  himself  most  angrily;  but  thejuati: 
calmly  replied,  that  he  was  responsible  to  the  cortes,  not  to  the 
king,  if  he  had  done  wrong.  (John  was  king  from  1387  to 
1395.) 

As  liberty,  in  social  life,  is  a  quality  which  belongs  either  to 
Tery  rude  society,  or  is  the  acquisition  of  a  high  degree  of  civil 
refinement,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  degree  of  liberty 
among  the  Gothic  Spaniards ;  much  more  so,  to  account  for  the 
modes,  which  they  had  invented,  of  preserving  it.  Sismondi, 
in  his  work  on  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Europe,  chap. 
XXIIL,  derives  this  spirit  of  liberty  from  the  original  Gothic 
character.  It  is  common  to  stigmatize  ignorance  and  barbarism 
as  Gothic ;  but  the  Goths  of  Spain  were  the  least  ignorant 
and  barbarous  of  all  who  invaded  the  west.  Sismondi  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  derive  from  them,  the  noble  self-respect,  and 
the  personal  dignity,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Cos- 
iiliaru 

The  history  of  these  Gothic  kingdoms  present  remarkable 
characters,  some  of  whom  were  of  extraordinary  merit,  and 
some  not  excelled  by  the  vicious  and  the  criminal  of  any  age. 
First,  among  the  worthy  of  these  days,  should  be  placed  Don 
Rodrigo  Ruy  Diar,  count  of  Rivar,  called  by  the  Moors  El 
mio  Cid,  (my  lord,)  and  by  his  king  and  countrymen,  Compea- 
dor,  (hero  without  an  equal.)  This  person  was  born  in  1026, 
and  died  in  1099.  He  was  called  *'  The  model  of  the  heroic 
virtues;"  **The  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry."  He  served 
Francis  I.,  and  Alfonso  £.,  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.  His 
victories  over  the  Moors — his  magnanimity  under  all  circum- 
stances— his  misfortunes,  no  less  than  his  grandeur,  gave  him 
an  extraordinary  celebrity.  The  history  of  the  Cid  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oldest  Castilian  poem,  composed  about  the  end  of 
the  12th  century,  (more  than  200  years  before  Chaucer  was 
born.)  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  an  hundred  ballads  ex- 
tant in  honor  of  the  Cid.  Corneille,  the  father  of  French 
tragedy,  wrote  a  play  about  the  year  1636,  of  which  the  Cid 
was  the  subject  Southey  has  presented  the  full  history  of  this 
eminent  person  in  a  work  entitled  the  chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  much  further  notice  of  this  hero,  nor 
does  his  life  specially  connect  itself  with  the  events  of  the  pres- 
ent dsy.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious  in  the  history  of 
extraordinary  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  private  li4  of 
the  Cid  was  as  interesting  as  his  public  life  was  illu^trioaa. 
He  died  at  Valencia,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Castile,  at- 
tended by  his  widow  Exemene.  He  was  buried  at  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Peter,  of  Cardena ;  and  there,  also,  reposes  his 
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^dow.  History  condescends  to  record,  that  Babieca,  the  re- 
nowned horse  of  the  Cid,  was  buried  with  suitable  honors,  un- 
der the  trees  before  the  convent. 

The  person  to  be  niost  contrasted  with  the  Cid,  in  those  500 
years,  was  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  He 
was  killed  in  1368,  at  the  age  of  34.  Perhaps  this  man  may 
he  selected  as  the  most  cruel  and  odious  of  all  who  are  men- 
tioned in  history.  Yet,  it  so  happened  that  when  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.,  of  England,  was  lord  of 
Guienne,  (south  of  France,)  he  was  induced  to  aid  Peter  to  re- 
cover the  throne  from  which  he  had  been  eicpelled ;  an  exploit 
which  Edward  was  sorry  afterwards  to  have  accomplished. 
John  of  Gaunt,  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  third,  of  Eng- 
land, married  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  made  some 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Castile  in  her  right. 

The  kings  and  the  people,  in  the  North  of  Spain,  were  fully 
employed  in  the  period  now  under  review,  with  the  Moors  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  interior  convulsions  on  the  other.  They 
exhibited,  in  their  Moorish  warfare,  great  courage  and  perse- 
verance, and  in  their  warfare  among  themselves,  the  revenge- 
ihl  cruelty  of  that  age.  But  the  names  of  agents,  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  sufferings  contain  no  instruction  for  the  present 
age.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  approach 
persons  and  events  which  deserve  a  special  notice. 

John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  died  in  1454.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Joanna  and  Isabella,  and  a  son  Henry,  who  succeeded  him, 
by  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  While  Henry  was  alive,  Isabella 
had  married  fin  1469)  Ferdinand,  son  of  John  II.,  king  of 
Arragon.  When  Isabella's  brother  Henry  died,  leaving  an 
infant  daughter,  Isabella  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  preference 
to  her  niece,  and  became  queen  of  Castile  in  1474.  Isabella 
did  not  permit  her  husband  to  take  the  royal  authority  out  of 
her  hands.  In  1479,  John  of  Arragon,  Ferdinand's  father,^ 
died,  and  thereupon  Ferdinand  became  king  of  Arragon.  At 
this  time,  the  whole  of  Spain,  excepting  that  part  which  the 
Moors  still  retained,  and  this  was  only  Granada,  along  the 
Mediterranean,  had  been  united  with  Castile,  or  with  Arragon, 
so  that  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  succes- 
sion to  the  two  crowns  made  them  the  joint  sovereigns  of  Spain. 
But  the  Castilians  were  careful,  in  raising  Isabella  to  the 
throne,  in  the  place  of  her  niece,  to  guard  against  coming  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Arragon,  when  her  husband,  Ferdinand, 
should  have  succeeded  his  father. 

In  virtue  of  a  compromise,  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and  Is- 
abella were  to  appear  jointly,  in  all  cases  where  the  royal  an- 
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tbority  was  to  be  expressed,  as  well  as  on  the  coin ;  Ferdimnd 
being  first  named,  from  the  superior  dignity  of  the  sex;  but  the 
arms  of  Castile  were  placed  first,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
superior  dignity  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  retained  to  herself 
the  appointment  of  all  civil  officers  in  her  kingdom ;  spiritual 
appointments  were  made  in  the  name  of  herself  and  husband. 
When  the  two  were  together,  government  was  conducted  by 
both,  jointly.  When  they  were  in  different  provinces,  either 
exercised  the  whole  authority  alone. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history,  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  continued,  so  far  as  records  disclose,  a  p^- 
fect  unanimity  throughout  the  thirty- five  years  of  their  married 
life.  He  had  his  own  kingdom  of  Arragon  to  manage,  and  to 
act  with  her  in  the  management  of  Castile.  It  would  seem  to 
be  inevitable,  that  discord  would  arise  almost  daily.  The  case 
is  more  remarkable,  because  Ferdinand  is  represented  to  have 
been  ambitious,  and  quite  a  stranger  to  the  magnanimous  feel- 
ings and  principles,  which  constituted  the  glory  of  chivalry. 
That  this  royal  pair  moved  on  so  long  and  so  harmoniously 
is  attributed,  by  historians,  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  Isabella, 
who  had  the  rare  excellence  of  being  able  to  preserve  respect 
and  affection  as  a  wife,  while  she  never  sacrificed  her  rights  as 
a  queen.  Ferdinand  was  born  in  March,  1452,  and  wss  mar- 
ried to  Isabella  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Isabella 
was  two  years  older,  having  been  born  in  1450. 

Although  the  feudal  system  does  hot  appear  to  have  been  es» 
tablished  in  Spain,  yet  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
landed  estate  was  held  by  the  great  lords,  and  by  the  church ; 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  lords  exercised  powers  within 
their  own  territories,  and  used  force,  as  to  each  other,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  public  peace.  There  was  another  cause  of  pub- 
lic disturbance,  in  the  robberies  which  occurred,  by  numerous 
bands,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdoms.  Some  of  the  nobles 
were  either  concerned  in  these  robberies,  or  gave  protection  in 
their  castles  to  those  who  were.  The  preference  of  Isabella 
to  her  niece,  for  queen,  had  raised  some  malcontents.  When, 
in  1467,  Isabella  assumed  the  sovereignty,  her  first  object  was 
to  tranquillize  her  kingdom.  This  was  done  promptly,  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  exemplary  severity.  New  disturbances  hav- 
ing arisen  in  1486,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  revived  the  Her- 
mandad.  This  was,  originally,  a  brotherhood,  formed  of  in- 
habitants of  cities  in  Castile  and  Leon,  about  200  years  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
nobles.  Very  severe  and  summary  justice  overtook  delinquents 
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•nd  offenders  under  this  fraternal  association ;  and  it  seemed  to 
the  king  and  queen  a  suitable  instrument  for  their  present  pur* 
fioaea.  A  mounted  military  force,  having  with  them  civil  judg- 
es, were  abJe  to  bring  the  nobles  to  submission,  to  prevent  the 
robbery  of  defenceless  villages,  and  make  the  highways  safe 
firom  attack.  Internal  tranquillity  being  established,  these  able 
sovereigns  had  leisure  to  comtemplate  and  effect  great  purposes, 
and  to  connect  their  names  with  memorable  events. 

In  1 480,  the  whole  of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom  of  Por* 
tugal,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Granada,  along  the  south-east  shore,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  under  the  dominion  of  Ferdmand  and  Isabella.  The 
Moors,  during  a  conflict  of  nearly  800 years,  (7U — 1480)  had 
been  driven  from  the  North  until  Granada  only  was  left  to 
them.  This  territory  may  have  been  about  200  miles  in  length, 
and  50  in  breadth. 

^  It  was  the  most  fertile  and  cultivated  part  of  the  whole  p^ 
Dinaula.     The  city  of  Granada  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  200,000,  and  all  other  parts  were  very  populous,  from 
the  concentration  of  the  Moors.     Within  this  territory  were  no 
leas  than  seventy  waWed  towns.     A  free  communication  be- 
tween Granada  and  Africa  permitted  a  great  increase  of  strength;^ 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  prepared  themselves  to  make  a  final 
efibrt  for  the  recovery  of  Spain,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 
A  war  of  ten  years'  duration  followed,  and,  probably,  the  most 
bravely  and  obstinately  contested  of  any  that  occurred  in  these 
eight  centuries.     The  last  blow  was  given  on  the  second  of 
January,  1492,  and  the  whole  of  Spain  had  submitted  to  the 
joint  sovereigns,  except  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the 
Pyrenees.     Many  of^the  Moors  were  permitted  to  remain  as 
subjects,  and  all  who  preferred  to  withdraw  into  Africa,  were 
aided  to  depart.     The  conquest  of  Granada  is  a  fine  subject 
for  the  historian  and  the  poet.     It  raised  Spain  to  be  one  of 
the  most  respected  powers  in  Europe.     During  the  joint  lives 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  its  grandeur  was  continually  in- 
creasing, partly  from  the  good  sense  and  harmony  of  these  two 
persons,  and  partly  from  fortunate  circumstances.     The  name 
of  Most  Catholic  was  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  on  his  triumph 
over  the  Moors,  by  pope  Innocent  V III.  and  confirmed  by  Alex- 
ander VI.,  and  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  Spanish  monarchs. 
There  is  "  a  chronicle  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  from  the 
manuscript  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida ; "  for  which  the  public 
are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Washington  Irving.    We  regret 
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that  our  limits  do  not  aUow  extracts  from  this  interestiDg'  conir 
pilation. 

While  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  Granada,  Louis  XI.  of  France  died,  (1484,)  haying 
possession  of  Navarre,  which  Ferdinand  claimed.  On  the 
succession  of  Charles  VIII.,  this  was  surrendered  to  Ferdir 
Hand,  that  Charles  might  not  leave  an  enemy  behind  him,  as 
ho  was  about  to  engage  in  the  conquest  of  Naples.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  made,  and  Charles  proceeded  to  Italy.  But  the 
crafty  Ferdinand  having  perceived  that  the  opportunity  had 
arisen  to  humble  Charles,  and  possess  himself  of  Naples,  sent 
into  Italy  an  army  under  the  command  of  Gonsalvez  of  Coiw 
dova,  known  by  the  surname  of  the  Great  Captain.  Louis 
XII.  having  succeeded  Charles,  Ferdinand  made  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  new  French  king  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
between  them.  But,  before  the  end  of  1505,  Ferdinand  nad 
expelled  the  French  and  become  sole  possessor,  and  was  soon 
after  recognized  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  policy  ci 
Ferdinand  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  wars  which  agitated 
all  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  hereafter  to  be  con* 
sidered. 

Ferdinand  disinclined  to  aid  Columbus.  The  aid  given  by 
Isabella,  on  her  own  authority  and  power,  is  so  femiJiarJy 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details.  To  those 
who  have  yet  to  learn  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  tha& 
refer  to  the  fact,  and  to  the  admirable  history  of  Washington 
Irving.  Ferdinand  alone  would  not  have  sustained  Columbus. 
Isabella  is  that  one  of  the  two  on  whom  the  enterprise  depend- 
ed. Ambitious  and  able  as  she  may  have  been,  she  was  no 
less  bigoted  in  her  religion,  and  is  supposed  to  have  thought 
much  more  of  the  glory  of  making  Christians  in  the  new 
world,  than  of  extending  her  dominion  over  it.  The  sove- 
reigns of  Spain  embraced  in  their  views  few  of  the  great  con- 
sequences which  arose  out  of  the  departure  of  Columbus  from 
the  port  of  Palos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tinto,  and  sixty  miles 
north-west  of  Cadiz,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  on  his  bold 
and  perilous  enterprise.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the 
success  of  Columbus,  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  and  the  consid- 
eration demanded,  and  accorded  by  other  nations,  placed  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  in  the  most  fortunate  condition  of  royal 
life.  The  reformation  of  morals  and  the  enforcement  of  reHg<- 
ious  duties,  deeply  engaged  Isabella's  attention.  She  was 
aided  by  Francisco  Ximenes,  (bom  in  1437,  died  in  1517,)  one 
of  the  ablest  of  men  in  any  age.     He  was  archbishop  of  To- 
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fedo  and  a  caTdinal,  and  prime  minister  of  Spain  for  many 

years.     This  person  will  be  again  in  view  in  another  period 

of  Spanish  aiiairs,  and  is  mentioned  now  only  as  the  agent 

of  Lsabelia   in   establishing  a  severe  discipline  over  Jews, 

Moors,  and  heretics.     Ferdinand  was  equally  devoted  to  the 

same  pursuits.     In    1484   he  established  the  Inquisition  in 

fais  icingdom  of  Arragon.     It  was  thence  extended  throughout 

Bpain,  and  continued  in  force  more  than  three  centuries.     No 

country  in  Curope  has  been  under  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny 

more  odious  and  merciless,  or  more  disgraceful  to  human 

nature,  than  Spain.     The  opinions  and  feelings  of  Isabella  cm 

^e  subject  of  religion,  were  the  fault  of  the  sge,  and  not  of 

herself.     With  Ferdinand,  religion  may  have  been  as  much  a 

matter  of  policy  as  of  principle. 

With  all  that  great  talents,  good  intentions,  and  fortunate 
circumstances  could  bestow  on  a  sovereign  queen,  Isabella  was 
one  of  the  most  miserable  of  women.  Her  son,  Don  Juan, 
and  her  daughter,  queen  of  Portugal,  died  in  her  life-time; 
Her  second  daughter,  Jeanne,  (or  Joan,)  married  Philip,  son 
of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany.  Unfortunately,  Philip 
was  not  disposed  to  remain  at  the  Spanish  court,  nor  to  take 
away  with  him  his  doating  wife.  While  Isabella  was  mourn- 
ing* the  Joss  of  her  son  and  daughter,  the  wife  of  Philip,  from 
grief  of  her  husband's  absence,  became  insane.  These  afilic^ 
tioDs,  with  some  bodily  infirmities,  brought  Isabella  to  the 
tomb  on  the  26c h  of  November,  1504,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

If  a  reasonable  allowance  be  made  for  the  period  of  time 
when  Isabella  appeared,  she  would  be  considered  (if  of  the 
other  sex)  one  of  the  most  useful  kings  that  ever  wore  a 
crown.  As  to  her  personal  qualities,  she  is  represented  to 
have  been  well  instructed,  of  commanding  figure,  attractive 
eonntenance,  and  gracious  deportment.  As  to  her  talents, 
historical  facts  are  the  best  proofs.  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
were  jointly  conquerors  of  Granada ;  it  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Castile.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Agapida,  the  pres- 
ence and  the  agency  of  Isabella  are  described.  She  controlled 
the  nobles  without  driving  them  to  rebellion.  She  made  it  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  the  well-disposed  part  of  her  subjects  to 
suppress  and  extirpate  the  powerful  banditti  which  infested  her 
empire.  With  more  ability,  more  success,  and  less  commotion 
than  occurred  in  any  other  country,  she  established  a  regular 
royal  authority  on  the  overthrow  of  baronial  barbarism.  The 
unfortunate  Joan  was  made  the  heir  of  Isabella.  Ferdinand 
survived  his  wife  twelve  years.   It  is  apparent,  from  his  policy 
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after  her  death,  that  the  magnanimity  of  the  joint  reign  flowed 
from  her,  and  that  she  often  controlled  the  cunning  and  deceit- 
ful purposes  of  her  hushand. 

It  is  difficult  to  weigh  justly  the  good  and  evil  which  any 
powerful  monarch  may  have  done ;  more  difficult  to  decide  to 
what  degree  of  commendation  he  is  entitled,  and  to  what  de- 
gree of  reproach  to  he  subjected,  for  the  transactions  of  his 
reign.  The  English,  the  French,  and  the  N^^apolitans  called 
Ferdinand  perfidious;  the  people  of  the  church  called  him 
pious ;  his  own  countrymen  called  him  prudent  and  wise.  It 
seems  to  those  who  judge  of  him  after  so  many  years,  that  he 
was  injudicious  and  cruel  in  expelling  the  Jews  and  Moors 
because  they  would  not  submit  to  baptism.  The  numbers 
expelled  amounted  to  many  thousands,  and  they  were  among 
the  richest,  most  intelligent,  and  useful  of  his  subjects.  But, 
in  so  judging,  one  easily  overlooks  the  power  of  the  church  at 
that  time.  One  cannot  deny  to  him  praise  for  the  eflfect  of  his 
internal  government,  if  he  hesitates  to  praise  him  for  the 
means  which  he  used.  He  controlled  the  power  of  the  nobles 
— he  reformed  and  gave  force  to  the  laws — he  diminished  the 
burthens  to  which  his  subjects  were  liable — corrected  clerical 
abuses,  and  punished  unworthy  magistrates. 

In  his  exterior  relations,  Ferdinand  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  politics  of  Europe  were  governed  by  intrigues  and 
frauds  in  a  degree  never  surpassed.  But,  one  writer  gives 
him  the  eulogy  of  having  held  in  his  own  hand  the  thread 
of  all  the  intrigues  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  used 
his  intelligence  well ;  for,  with  a  force  much  inferior  to 
that  of  several  other  powers,  he  acquired  Sicily,  Naples, 
Oran,  and  some  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  he 
extended  the  Spanish  empire  over  a  new  world*  He  is 
charged,  however,  with  great  injustice  to  the  Great  Captain, 
(Gonsalvez,)  and  also  to  Columbus.  But  he  has  left  many 
examples  of  clemency  and  generosity.  While  Isabella  lived, 
they  two  together  constituted  the  ablest  and  the  worthiest  of 
all  the  monarchs  of  their  age;  and,  after  her  death,  Ferdinand 
had  no  equal  as  an  able  politician,  an  exact  minister  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  as  an  enlightened  reformer.  Whatever  the 
Spanish  monarchy  could  claim  to  be  among  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, afler  Isabella's  death,  it  was  made  to  be  by  Ferdinand. 

Though  Isabella  extorted  a  promise  from  her  husband,  that 
he  would  not  marry  again,  he  did  marry,  from  policy  rather 
than  choice,  Qermaine  de  Foix,  sister  of  Louis  XII.  of  France. 
JProm  causes,  stated  by  historians,  his  mind  and  body  fell  into 
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decay,  and  his  close  of  life  was  sad  and  mebncholy,  (25th  of 
January,  1516,  aged  sixty-four.) 

He  made  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  his  heiress,  and  after 
her,  Charles,  her  sod,  afterwards  Charles  V.  Thus  Spain  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

T^e  Language  and  Literature  of  Spain, — This  language  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  German  and  Latin.  (Sismondi,  vol. 
h,  p.  104,  chap,  xxiii.)  This  was  formed  during  the  three  cen- 
turies between  the  Gothic  conquest  of  the  Romans  in  Spain 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  in  711.     The  Romans  remain- 
ed, and  gradually  intermingled  with  their  conquerors,  and  the 
two  were  blended  into  one  nation.     The  Spanish,  the  Italian, 
the  French,  and  the  Portuguese,  which  must  have  had  a  simi- 
lar origin,  (that  is,  the  combination  of  the  language  of  the 
barbarians  with  the  Latin,)  had  been  separated  from  each 
other  by  speakmg,  a  long  time  before  they  became  written 
languages.     It  is  well  known  that  provinces,  and  counties,  and 
neighborhoods,  in  our  own  time,  have  dialects  of  their  own. 
Different  pronunciation,  changes  of  letters,  contractions,  great- 
er or  less  use  of  vowels,  are  natural  consequences.     When  the 
rules  of  grammar  come  to  be  applied,  the  languages,  though 
of  connmon  origin,  become  dissimilar  and  distinct.     There  is 
one  language  in  the  north-east  of  Spain,  the  Basque^  which 
has  no  affinity  to  any  northern  language,  nor  to  the  Latin. 
Sismondi  thinks  it  may  have  been  of  African  origin.     The 
Spanish  was  much  influenced  by  the  language  of  the  Moors. 
Notwithstanding  hostility  continued  through  centuries,  there 
was  great  intercourse  between  Goths  and  Moors. 

Though  Spain  abounded  in  poetical  works  in  the  twelfth 
century,  their  language  was  still  a  rude  one.  Even  the  great 
poem  of  the  Cid,  which  dates  from  1207,  is  said  by  Sismondi 
to  be  almost  absolutely  barbarous  in  its  versification  and  lan- 
gnage.  Yet,  it  is  a  lively  and  faithful  picture  of  the  manners 
of  the  age.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  115.)*  The  early  and  even  the 
modem  literature  of  Spain,  excepting  always  the  immortal 
work  of  Cervantes,  seems  to  be  very  little  known  beyond  the 
limits  in  which  they  were  produced,  although  the  dramatic 
pieces  of  Spain  outnumber  those  of  all  other  nations.  Wheth- 
er national  character  is  in  any,  and  in  what  degree,  a  conse- 
quence of  language,  or  language  a  consequence  of  national 

*  In  the  pages  next  foUowiog,  Sismondi  has  made  an  analysis  of 
this  poem. 
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Qualities,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
discussed.* 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PORTUGAL.  ' 

Portugal  lies  along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
the  whole  extent,  (excepting  Gallicia  in  the  north-west  corner,) 
and  is  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  of  breadth 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its 
southern  end  bounds  on  the  Atlantic.  The  whole  of  this  ter- 
ritory  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors. 

Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon,  and  the  first  of  that  name  in  Castile, 
the  two  kingdoms  being  under  his  dominion,  reigned  from 
1067  to  1 109. 

Henry  of  Besan9on,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
(son  of  Robert  I.,)  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Alfonso, 
and,  in  1095,  he  received  from  his  father-in-law  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus.  Within  this 
territory  is  Porto,  or  Oporto,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
country  is  derived.  It  is  unsettled,  whether  Alfonso  intended 
to  confer  a  representative  or  an  absolute  power  on  Henry.  It 
was,  or  was  assumed  to  be,  the  latter ;  and  Henry  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  separate  kingdom.  The  history  of  Portngal, 
from  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  con- 
tains the  usual  succession  of  monarchs,  a  greater  proportion  of 
whom  were  military  chiefs,  and  successful  in  their  wmrB* 
These  Avars  were  waged  either  with  the  Moors  or  the  Castii- 
ians.  In  the  former,  the  territory  of  Portugal  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  south,  as  the  fruit  of  many  severe  conflicts. 

About  the  year  1400,  John  of  Graunt,  whose  name  so  often 
occurs  in  English  history,  came  to  Portugal,  in  his  way  to 
Castile,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  At  this 
time,  Joam  I.  was  king  of  Portugal,  and  was  then  at  variance 
with  the  tenant  of  the  Castilian  throne,  who  was  Henry  IIL 

In  1403,  Joam  married  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  John  of 

*  It  is  regretted  that  a  work  now  in  the  press,  the  "  History  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,"  by  William  H.  Prescott,  could  not  have  l>een  read 
before  these  pages  were  put  to  press. 
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GhiuDt,  and  bad  fiye  sons  by  tbis  marriage,  all  of  whom  proved 
to  be  persons  of  eminent  worth  and  high  military  renown. 
In  1415,  the  king  and  his  five  sons  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  possessed  himself  of  Ceuta, 
the  strong  fortress  and  city  which  is  opposite  to  Gibraltar. 
This  exploit  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  This  king 
and  his  sons  are  the  authors  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  and 
enterprise,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  years, 
changed  the  commercial  relations  of  the  whole  world,  and 
raised  Portugal  to  be  the  first  of  maritime  nations. 

Meanwhile,  the  internal  history  of  Portugal  is  the  usual 
exhibition  of  human  nature,  in  that  age.  It  discloses  a  series 
of  odious  crimes,  and  instances  of  wanton,  capricious,  cruel 
exercise  of  power;  but  instances,  also,  in  greater  number 
than  in  any  other  nation  of  this  time,  of  magnanimity  and 
virtue.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

In  the  reign  of  Joam  II.  the  Portuguese  continued  their 
adventures  to  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  between  1482  and  1486, 
had  established  a  fort  at  Guinea.  These  enterprises  were 
carried  on  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king,  and  not  at 
private  adventures.  In  1487,  Bartholomeo  Diaz  discovered 
the  southern  point  of  Africa,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
C>ape  of  Storms ;  but  when  king  Joam  heard  that  it  was  a 
promontory,  and  might  be  passed  into  an  eastern  ocean,  he 
changed  the  name,  doubtless  in  contemplation  of  future  di^ 
coveries,  and  gave  it  the  present  name,  O  Cabo  de  boa  £spe- 
ranca,  or,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  this  enterprising 
monarch  did  not  live  to  see  his  hopes  realized.  He  died  in 
1495.  He  left  a  very  respectable  reputation  as  a  man  and  as 
a  sovereign.  His  vices  and  follies  were  much  fewer,  and  less 
strongly  marked,  than  was  usual  among  the  crowned  heads 
of  this  age. 

The  commercial  grandeur  of  Portugal  was  thus  began,  and 
L      ^"^8  followed  out  by  Manuel,  successor  of  Joam      Five  vessels 
^^  were  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,   who 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  20th  day  of  November, 
1497.     Having  passed  as  far  eastwardly  as  the  hither  penin- 
sala  of  India,  he  returned  to  Lisbon  in  September,  1499.     The 
commercial,  political,  and  religious  measures  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  East,  are  to  be  noticed  in  sketches  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  occurred.     They  would  properly  belong  to 
Portuguese  history,  if  that,  were  the  only  one  to  be  considered. 
In  these  general  views,  it  is  most  convenient  to  notice  events 
in  the  respective  territories  in  which  they  took  place . 
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The  language  of  Portugal  is  of  the  like  origin  with  that  of 
Spain ;  but,  from  causes  referred  to  in  noticing  the  latter,  it  has 
become  a  distinct  one,  no  less  than  that  of  Italy.  It  was  not 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  that  any  work  in  the  Portuguese 
attracted  general  notice.  The  Lusiad,  by  Louis  Camoenai 
first  appeared  in  1572,  and  is  a  work  of  genius,  honored  and 
admired  by  his  countrymen.  But  its  erratic  and  unfortunate 
author  begged  his  bread,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  died  in  an 
alms-house.  The  literature  of  Portugal  is  examined  by  Ses- 
mondi  in  his  Literature  of  the  South,  from  page  260,  to  the 
end,  of  vol.  iv. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Holland — Belgium — Netherlands. 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Holland  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Northern  ocean,  which  separates  it  from 
Great  Britain ;  eastwardly  by  Germany,  southwardly  by  a  line 
which  is  not  marked  by  any  geographical  monuments,  but 
settled  by  agreement,  as  the  boundary  between  Holland  and 
Belgium.  The  whole  country  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  is  defended  from  inundation  by  dikes,  kept  up  at 
great  expense.  It  was  said  by  Butler,  (the  author  of  Hudi- 
bras,)  in  allusion  to  the  depth  of  water  required  to  float  ships,-— 
"  Holland  is  a  country  which  draws  fifty  feet  of  water."  The 
name  of  Holland,  according  to  the  historian  Anquetil,  is  from 
the  hollowness  of  the  land,  (Hollow  Land.)  In  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands  by  Grattan,  (chap,  iv.)  it  is  said,  "  The  dis- 
trict in  which  Dordretcht  is  situated  formed  an  island  just 
raised  above  the  waters,  and  which  was  called  Holland,  oi 
Holtland,  which  means  wooded  land,  or,  according  to  some, 
hollow  land."  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  a  particular 
place  was  extended  to  the  country,  as  was  the  fact  with  Grer- 
many,  Italy,  and  Asia. 

The  name  of  Belgium  was  probably  that  of  a  particular 
part;  with  the  people  of  which  the  Romans  first  came  in  con- 
tact under  Julius  Caesar,  near  the  middle  of  the  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  northwardly  oa 
Holland,  northwestwardly  in  the  Northern  ocean,  eastwardly 
by  Germany,  southwardly  by  a  conventional  line,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  this  kingdom  and  France.    This  line 
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begine  on  the  ocean,  a  little  east  of  Dunkirk,  and  nins  sontli- 
eastwardly  to  the  river  Moselle,  and  stops  there,  at  a  point  in 
north  latitude,  49^  5(X.  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  couotry 
hetween  (he  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  have  heen  usually  treated 
of,  politically  and  geographically,  as  one  country,  under  the 
name  of  the  Netherlands,  or  low  lands. 

The  sources  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  Netherlands  are 
Cesar's  Commentaries ;  the  elder  Pliny's  Remarks,  who  made 
a  campaign  in  Grermany  about  one  hundred  years  after  Cesar; 
(Pliny  was  born  in  23,  and  died  in  79.)  The  works  of  Taci- 
tus, who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  ac- 
counts  of  these  writers  are  very  general ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  the  names  of  places,  as  used  by  them,  to  places  now 
known,  is  insurmountable.  Cssar  is  considered  the  best 
authority  in  what  he  did,  and  in  what  he  saw;  but  otherwise^ 
in  what  he  heard  of  He  describes  three  sorts  of  animals  of 
Germany,  which  never  existed  there;  one  of  them,  an  animal 
that  had  no  joints  in  its  legs,  and  if  by  any  accident  it  was 
prostrated,  it  had  no  power  to  rise. 

The  Netherlands,  when  earliest  known,  were  inhabited  by 
several  different  tribes,  who  were  called  by  different  names. 
The  forest  of  Ardennes  extended  westwardly  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Scheldt.  Within  this  forest  the  Romans  found  a  warlike 
people,  whom  they  called  the  BelgsB.  There  were  a  people 
whom  Csesar  calls  Menapians,  who  inhabited  the  country 
about  Antwerp,  and  thence  westwardly  to  the  ocean.  Between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  were  the  Batavi,  from  whom  the 
modern  name  of  Batavians  is  derived.  Around  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  were  the  Prisons,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, who  were  neither  conquered  by  the  Romans,  nor  would 
they  consent  to  become  allies.  Most  of  the  people  found  in 
what  is  now  Belgium,  became  subjects  of  the  Romans,  by 
force  or  consent  Many  of  their  males  entered  the  military 
service,  and  made  excellent  soldiers,  especially  as  cavalry. 
The  Menapians  are  mentioned  as  being  a  maritime  and 'trading 
people  in  a  rude  way,  dealing  in  fish  and  salt.  The  people 
of  what  IS  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  are  spoken  of 
as  devoted  to  liberty,  though  dwelling  in  a  wretched  condition, 
in  a  land,  where,(says  Pliny,)  "  when  the  sea  rises,  they  appear 
like  navigators ;  when  it  retires,  they  seem  as  though  they  had 
been  shipwrecked."     (Grattan,  16.) 

These  ancient  tribes  of  Belgium  were  exterminated,  or  lost, 
In  the  victorious  invasion  of  the  Salian  Franks,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century.   The  Franks  came  from  what  is  now 
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Westphalia,  across  the  Rhine,  and  extended  their  conqaestd 
into  France.  The  Prison  race  in  Holland,  defended  hy  the 
nature  of  their  country,  and  their  own  bravery,  preserved  their 
existence,  and  their  independence. 

From  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Franks  in  250,  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  800,  history  occupies  itself  in  the  wars 
of  Saxons,  Frisons,  and  Frenchmen;  the  latter  under  the 
names  of  Merovingians,  and  Carlovingians.  Its  details  are 
few  and  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  no  taste  for  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  common  barbarities  of  war.  The  more 
material  &cts,  are  the  progress  of  society.  Christianity  had 
been  introduced ;  there  were,  consequently,  churches,  mona»> 
teries,  and  ecclesiastical  domains,  and  rich  prelates,  and  all  the 
subordinate  classes  of  priesthood.  The  lowlands  had  beea 
diked ;  the  morasses  turned  into  productive  fields ;  very  impor- 
tant towns  had  arisen,  and  society  was  divided,  as  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  into  great  landed  proprietors,  and  dependent  serfe 
or  vassals.  The  abby  of  Nivelle,  (twenty  miles  south  of 
Brussels,)  alone,  is  said  (hj  Grattan)  to  have  had  fourteen 
thousand  families  of  vassals.  The  whole  of  this  country  was 
comprised  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne;  but  it  deserves  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Frisons  (who  held  the  country  now  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland)  preserved  their 
social  and  civil  rights  in  their  interior  government,  though 
they  were  the  subjects  of  that  monarch. 

When  France  and  Germany  ceased  to  be  parts  of  one  emr 
pire,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  m  843,  the  kingdom  of  France 
extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  The  residue  of  Belgium 
with  Holland,  became  part  of  the  German  empire.  The  whole 
territory  was  held  by  feudal  lords,  and  the  names  of  counts  of 
Flanders,  of  Lorraine,  of  Namur,  of  Ardenne,  and  many  others 
occur  in'  history.  The  most  potent  territorial  lords  were  the 
bishops.  In  1018,  a  count  of  Friesland  is  mentioned  as  en- 
gagea  in  a  war  with  the  bishop  of  Utrecht.  It  afterwards 
appears,  however,  that  the  Frisons  still  preserved  their  inde^ 
pendence,  as  the  chronicler  Froissart,  in  the  year  1380,  re- 
marks of  them  that  they  were  a  most  unreaaonable  people  in 
refusing  to  submit  themselves  to  great  lords.     (Grattan,  41.) 

In  the  year  1 100,  the  country  called  Belgium,  from  the  sea 
to  the  Rhine,  had  taken  the  common  course  of  all  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  in  being  divided  into  principalities,  dukedoms, 
counties,  and  petty  sovereignties,  the  fortunes  of  which  depend- 
ed on  wars,  marriages,  inheritances,  and  conquests.  In  all  these 
respects  the  history  of  any  one  part  of  Europe  is  the  history^ 
substantially,  of  all  others. 
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In  1098  began  the  Holy  Wars,  and  these  Belffic  nobles  took 
an   active  part  in  that  delusion.      Qodfrey  de  Bouillon,  of 
Lorraine,  became  king  of  Jerusalem  before  the  eud  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Whether  from  the  absence  of  so  many  nobles,  or  from 
the  awakening   impulse  of  the  crusades,  or  whatever  other 
cause,  the  towns  in  Belgium,  from  about  this  time,  advanced 
rapidly  in  manulaotures  and  commerce.  The  wool  of  England 
was  wrought  into  the  finest  cloths  in  Flanders;  and  great 
quantities  of  linen  were  made.    The  Flemmings  owned  vessels, 
and  carried  on  a  maritime  commerce  with  distant  countries  aa 
fiur  as  the  Qaronne  in  France,  and  to  ports  in  Spain.     The 
land  was  caltivated,  for  its  products  were  now  wanted.     In- 
dustry, in  various  branches,  created  wealth ;  wealth  required 
security;  security  demanded  laws;  and  laws  could  only  be 
made  by  thoee  who  perceived  the  utility  of  them.     Equal  and 
just  laws  are  the  proper  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  civil 
liberty.     The  people  of  Flanders  had  great  difficukies  to 
contend  with,  in  maintaining  their  hold  on  freedom.     Within 
their  territories  they  had  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  sovereigns; 
and  on  their  southern  border,  the  French,  who  were  frequently 
involved  in  warfare  with  these  sovereigns ;  and  on  the  east, 
they  had  the  German  emperors,  who  claimed  a  sovereignty 
over  all  their  sovereigns. 

The  contentions  between  France  and  Germany  bronghit 
the  military  power  o£  these  two  countries  into  conmct  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  knights  and  gentlemen  of  Brabant,  arrang- 
ed ai  chat  time  on  the  side  of  the  German  emperor,  suflfered 
severely  in  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  fought  between  Otho  lY. 
and  Philip  II.,  July,  1214.  Otho,  with  one  hundred  and  fifiv 
thousand,  was  defeated  by  Philip,  who  had  only  fifty  thoussnd. 
Bouvines  is  twenty  miles  south  of  Namur 

At  this  time,  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Netherlands  were  settled,  as  to  the  principal  towns  and  cities, 
and  geographical  names,  nearly  as  that  country  has  since  been 
known.  Bnifi^es,  the  commercial  city  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
east  of  Ostend,  fifteen  miles.  Ghent  is  thirty  miles  east  of 
Bruges.  Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  is  thirty  miles  north-east 
from  Ghent ;  Brussels  about  the  same  distance  south-east  of 
Ghent,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Antwerp.  These 
three  cities' are  at  the  points  of  a  triangle.  Namur  is  thirty-five 
miles  south-east  of  Brussels.  Luxemburgh  is  eighty  miles 
south-east  of  Namur.  The  Moselle  is  fifteen  miles  south-east 
of  Luxemburgh,  and  that  river  is  the  boundary  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Brussels  is  sixty  miles  north-east  from  the  north-eatt 
boundary  of  France. 
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Along  the  coast  north-east  from  the  French  houndary,  was 
Flanders,  to  the  Scheldt;  then  Zealand,  composed  of  the  islands 
formed  where  the  great  rivers  empty ;  then  Holland,  between 
the  Ocean,  Utrecht,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Next  to  France, 
south-east  of  Flanders,  was  the  duchy  of  Hainault ;  north-east 
of  Hainault  was  Brabant,  extending  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
to  the  Moselle.  Next  to  France,  and  south-east  of  Brabant, 
was  Namur ;  north-east  of  Namur,  the  duchy  of  Liege.  Next 
to  France,  and  south-east  of  Namur,  was  the  great  duchy  of 
Luxemburgh;  and  north-east  of  that,  the  duchy  of  Juliers; 
north-east  of  that,  the  duchy  of  Cleves;  north-east  of  Cleves, 
was  Gelders ;  north  of  Gelders,  Overyssel,  lying  east  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  North  of  Overyssel,  was  Ommerlande;  and 
Friesland  and  Qroningen  occupied  the  seacoast  on  the  north 
and  west.  The  territorial  subdivisions  are  too  minute  to  be 
noticed. 

In  the  two  centuries,  1200  to  1400,  Flanders,  Hainault, 
Brabant,  Utrecht,  and  Holland,  became  rich  and  powerful, 
through  their  industry;  and  had  imbibed  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  distinguished  their  inhabitants  from  all  others  in  £a- 
rope,  except  those  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  some  Italian  cities, 
where  like  efiects  had  been  produced  from  similar  causes* 
The  people  insisted  on  having  a  share  in  legislation,  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  on  bearing  arms.  They  often 
asserted  their  rights  against  territorial  sovereigns,  and  some- 
times drove  them  out,  or  forced  them  to  terms.  Men  of 
humble  origin  oflen  arose  as  patriots  and  warriors,  and  secured 
to  themselves  a  place  in  history.  James  d'Arteveldt  was  one 
of  these,  in  the  years  1330  to  1345.  He  was  called  the  brewer 
of  Ghent.  Whether  that  was  his  husiness,  is  doubtful.  He 
was  enrolled  as  a  mechanic,  to  make  him  eligible,  it  is  said,  to 
office ;  a  case  very  common  in  the  republican  cities  of  Italy. 
A  weaver  of  Ghent  commanded  an  army  in  aid  of  Edward  III. 
in  1348,  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  Louis  le  Male  was  hereditary 
count  of  Flanders.  He  had  been  driven  out  by  the  patriotic 
citizens,  who  gloriously  defeated  him  and  his  allies,  the  French. 
Philip,  the  duke  of  Burg^undy,  who  was  the  sovereign  of 
Burgundy  in  France,  and  son-in-law  of  Louis  le  Male,  made 
a  compromising  peace,  and  was  admitted  to  the  succession  of 
Louis,  in  1348,  as  count  of  Flanders.  Thenext  year,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Philip  acquired  Brabant. 

By  a  course  of  events,  of  which  our  limits  will  not  permits 
detailed  account,  (though  as  interesting  as  any  of  that  period, 
in  Europe)  the  whole  of  the  Netherluids,  except  the  country 
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nonh-east  of  tbe  Zoyder  Zee,  was  acquired  by  the  dnkea  of 
Burgundy.     This  object  was  accomplished   rerj  near  the 
midSe  of  tJie  fifteenth  century.     (1443 — 1467.)     The  Bor^ 
gundy  kmily  was  of  royal  origin.    John,  king  of  Fiancei 
made  lus  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  (Mf  Burgundy.     Philip's 
SOD,  Joiin  the  Fearless,  succeeded  him.     The  son  of  John  was 
Philip  the  Good,  who  little  deserred  that  distinction.     This 
PhiJip's  son  was  Charles  the  Rash,  (count  of  Charlerots  in  hie 
6thei^s  life-time,)  and  his  successor  in  1467,  as  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  soyereign  of  the  Netherlands,  but  a  feudaloty  of 
the  king  of  France,  who  was,  at  this  time,  the  cunning  and 
deceitful  Louis  XL* 

Charles  the  Rash  had  a  territory  little  inferior  to  that  of  hie 
former  friend  Louis,  now  his  rival,  and  soon  after,  his  imphk 
cable  and  malicious  foe.  Charles  desired  to  be  the  equal  of 
Louis,  and  to  assume  a  royal  rank.  His  project  was,  to  rule 
from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  along  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  month  of 
the  Rhone;  that  is,  from  the  North  sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
He  began  by  conquering  Lorraine,  which  adjoined,  and  was 
aituatol  south  of  Luxemburgh,  part  of  his  dominions,  aad 
haying  Francbe  Comte  south  of  it,  part  also,  of  the  duke^s 
dominions.  Franche  Comte  has  Switzerland  on  the  soudi* 
east.  The  sovereignty  of  Switzerland  was  claimed,  at  this 
time,  by  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  Charles  purchased  the 
duke's  claim,  which  gave  no  more  than  a  pretension  of  con- 
quest Switzerland  would  be  his,  when  he  made  it  so  by 
force.  It  is  said  of  Charles  that  he  had  read  the  history  of 
Hannibal,  and  aspired,  like  him,  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  per- 
haps annex  Italy  to  his  empire.  He  approached  Switzerland 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  or  sixty  thousand,  as 
accounts  differ  in  this  respect.  The  river  Aar  runs  from  the 
lake  Neuchatel,  north-east  to  the  Rhine.  Charles  pursued 
the  valley  of  the  Aar  to  the  southwest  end  of  the  lake,  and 
besieged  Granson,  a  strong  town,  situate  near  its  border.  The 
Swiss,  hearing  of  his  approach  and  purpose,  sent  ambassadors 
to  him,  who  said,  "  You  have  little  to  gain  with  us.  The  gold 
on  the  bits  of  your  bridles,  and  on  the  spurs  of  your  knights^ 
18  worth  more  than  all  our  land  contains."  In  February, 
1476,  the  siege  of  Qranson  began. 

The  ftite  of  Charles  in  assailing  Switzerland  will  be  con- 
sidered in  notices  of  that  country.  In  this  place,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  at 

*The  same  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  introdueed  to  80  msny  readers* 
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Oranson.  Three  months  afterwards,  Charles  appeared  with 
another  army  of  thirty  thoasand  men,  and  again  met  the  Swiss 
at  Morat,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  east  of  the  north-east 
end  of  lake  Neuchatel,  and  twenty  miles  west  from  Berne. 
Here  Charles  was  again  defeated.  He  had  a  body  of  English 
knights  in  his  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Somerset.  All 
of  them  were  slain.  Charles  was  so  chagrined  at  this  second  de> 
feat,  that  he  resolved  not  to  shave  his  beard,  nor  cut  his  nails,  till 
he  had  subdued  the  Swiss.  But  his  disasters  encouraged  his 
new  subjects  in  Lorraine  to  revolt,  and  he  was  called  thither 
to  reduce  them.  In  the  following  winter  he  fought  a  battle 
near  the  city  of  Nancy«  in  Lorraine,  (about  two  hundred  miles 
directly  east  of  Paris,)  where  he  perished  miserably,  at  tbe  age 
of  forty-four.  There  are  difllerent  accounts  of  his  death;  one 
is,  that  his  body  was  found  in  a  half-frozen  pool,  transfixed  by 
a  dart ;  and  that  he  was  known  by  the  length  of  his  beard  and 
nails. 

He  left  an  only  daughter,  named  Mary,  who  inherited  his 
great  domains.  Mary  married  the  archduke  Maximilian,  of 
Austria,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  This  marriage  de- 
cided the  fortunes  of  Europe  for  centuries  afterwards.  Their 
son  was  Philip,  who  married  Jane,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Spain.  Their  son  was  Charles 
v.,  who  was  king  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  the  Netherlands,  under 
his  grandmother  Mary.  He  was  afterwards  elected  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  was  also  monarch  of  no  small  part  of  Italy ; 
and  thus,  excepting  France  and  Switzerland,  had  an  empire 
little  less  extensive  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  seven  hundred 
years  before. 

The  histor}'  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
v.,  forms  an  important  portion  of  European  history,  to  be 
hereafter  considered. 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

FRANCS,  FROM  500  TO  THB    REION    OF   THB  CARLOTINeiAMS* 

r 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  territory  of  mod* 
em  France  was  thus  possessed : — The  northern  part  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Franks,  under  Clovis;  the  south-western 
part,  next  to  Spain,  was  held  by  Euric  the  Great,  the  Yiaigodi 
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lung,  whose  seat  of  empire  was  Bordeaux,  on  the  river  Ga- 
ronne ;  eastwardly  of  the  Rhone,  and  between  that  and  the 
Alps,  and  towards  the  Rhine  was  the  Burgundian  kingdom. 
Intermixed  with  all  these  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Celts,  and  of  that  population  which  the  Romans  had  intro* 
dnced  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  six  centuries.     From 
these  materials,  the  present  French  nation  is  deriv^.     It  is 
the  oaly  country  of  Europe  whose  inhabitants  claim  an  un* 
broken  descent  from  the  original  barbarian  conquerors.  France 
has  been  held  by  Frenchmen  only,  at  least  since  the  iittie  of 
Clovis;  that  is,  no  new  people  have,  since  that  time,  conquer- 
ed and  settled  in  France,  except  the  Normans,  under  Rollo,  in 
911,  who  came  from  Norway,  but  who  held  only  one  proT- 
ince.     The  founder  of  the  French  kingdom,  Clovis,  has  been 
before  mentioned.     He  was  of  the  Merovingian  race,  so  called 
from  an  ancestor  named  Merovius.     He  led  the  Franks  into 
France  from  a  country  somewhere  on  the  east  side  of  the  lower 
Rhine.     When  he  entered  France,  about  the  year  485.  Sya- 
grius,  the  last  of  the  Roman  provincial  governors,  maintained 
the  semblance  of  royal  authority  at  Soissons,  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Paris.     Clovis  attacked  and  conquered  this 'person, 
who  fled  south,  to  the  Burgundians.    They  beinff  threatened 
by  Clovis,  surrendered  him,  and  he  was  put  to  death.     This 
was  the  last  of  Roman  authority  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  486* 
The  next  object  of  Clovis  was  to  attack  the  Visigoths.     The 
battle  of  Poictiers  or  VouilJe,  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
notices  of  Spain ;  the  effect  was  to  extend  the  French  king- 
dom to  the  Pyrenees.     Clovis  had  married  Clotilda,  a  niece  of 
the  king  of  Burgundy.     By  her  persuasion  and  that  of  her 
priests,  he  was  induced  to  think  of  conversion.     While  in  this 
state,  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Grerman  people  called  the  Al»> 
manni,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  side  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Being 
hard  pressed,  he  vowed  that,  if  he  gained  the  victory,  he  woold 
acknowledge  conversion.     A  fortunate  turn  in  the  conflict 
qualified  him  to  perform  his  vow.     He  and  three  thousand  of 
nis  warriors  were  baptized.     But  his  new  religion  did  not 
make  him  a  better  monarch  or  a  better  roan.     He  was  only  a 
barbarous  chief,  and  hesitated  at  no  crime,  however  atrocious, 
if  adapted  to  his  interest,  convenience,  or  caprice.     He  died 
in  511,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  having  reigned  thirty  years, 
leaving  four  sons.     He  made  Paris  the  seat  of  empire,  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  the  capital  of  France.     The  kingdom  of 
France  was  divided  among  the  four  sons  of  Clovis.     In  525, 
Burgundy  was  conquered  and  added  to  the  kingdom. 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  the  sixth  century,  the  evenfa  ill 
France,  of  which  historians  give  an  account,  consist  of  wan 
among  the  members  of  the  same  family,  contending  for  sove- 
reignty, with  various  fortune ;  and  of  rebellions,  punishments^ 
and  terrible  crimes,  among  relatives.  Some  females  make  a 
distinguished  figure  in  this  century.  It  is  doubtful  what  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  these  accoimts.  If  they  are  credible,  the  mo* 
tives  appear  to  have  been  such  as  might  govern  a  depraved  fe- 
male h&art.  Two  females  are  specially  mentioned.  Brunehaat, 
the  wife  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  (one  of  the  northern 
divisions  of  France,)  is  said  to  have  been  the  murderess  of 
ten  kings  and  royal  princes,  which  is  only  a  nart  of  her  many 
crimes.  At  the  same  time,  lived  Fredegonde,  wife  of  Chil- 
peric,  king  of  Soissons,  (a  north-eastern  division  of  France,) 
who  was  distinguished  in  like  manner.  To  become  queen« 
she  caused  the  removal  of  the  existing  queen,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  her  successor.  Having  become  queen  herself  by 
marrying  Chilperic,  she  caused  Brunehaut's  husband  to  be 
assassinated.  Next,  she  caused  two  sons  of  her  husband,  by 
his  foriner  wives,  to  be  murdered,  and  then  Chilperic  himseUl 
She  thus  became  regent  during  her  own  son's  minority.  Yet 
she  died  a  natural  death,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Brunebaut,  by  some  accounts,  ended  her  life  by 
having  been  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse  and  dragged 
till  she  was  dead.  If  these  are  fiicts,  they  are  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  real  condition  of  the  country. 

Very  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  state  of  France  at  this 
time.  There  were  no  records,  except  among  the  priests.  No 
other  persons  could  write  or  read.  Gregory,  of  Tours,  ia 
mentioned  as  having  flourished  in  this  century,  (570.)  He  is 
called  the  earliest  historian  of  France.  He  was  a  bishop,  and 
contemporary  with  Fredegonde.  He  wrote  eight  books  on 
the  virtues  and  miracles  of  the  saints.  This  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  history  from  the  same  hand,  mostly  limited 
to  the  events  of  the  French  church.  Gregory  is  often  quoted 
by  Gibbon,  HalJam,  and  others,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws. 

It  is  believed,  as  Hallam  intimates  in  his  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  there  is  not  a  fact,  nor  a  person,  of  such 
importance  as  to  be  mentioned  in  French  history,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  one  continued  scoM 
of  family  wars,  contentions,  and  crimes.  All  is  told  in  saying 
that  a  king  of  France  reigns,  and  dies  a  natural  death,  or  in 
battle,  or  by  violence,  and  leaves  his  kingdom  divided  among 
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his  sons.  One  of  thetn,  by  some  means,  comes  to  be  sole 
monarch,  then'  dies,  and  a  new  division  arises,  and  new  con- 
tentions, new  wars,  and  like  consequences,  as  in  the  preceding 
generation.  Intermingled  with  such  scenes,  will  be  found  no 
small  portion  of  oppression,  suffering,  and  misery  among  the 
018SS  of  people,  and  such  influence  on  public  and  private  life 
as  an  adroit  priesthood  could  exercise  over  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  community. 

In  the  eighth  century,  some  events  occur  which  deserve 
notice,  because  they  led  to  some  important  changes.  In  the 
preceding  century,  the  monarcbs  of  France  had  become  very 
insignificant  persons.  A  new  officer  appeared  under  the 
name  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  real  mon- 
arch. He  commanded  the  military  force,  disposed  of  favors, 
places,  revenues,  keeping  the  king  in  the  interior  of  the  palace 
to  be  amused  with  trifles,  and  to  be  of  no  other  public  use 
than  to  exist,  so  that  the  mayors  might  act  in  the  name  of 
royal  authority.  This  did  not  long  satisfy  the  mayors.  They 
naturally  concluded,  that  as  they  had  to  do  the  work  of  kings, 
they  might  more  conveniently  do  it  in  their  own  name  and 
right.  It  happened,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
(680,)  that  Pepin  Heristal  was  the  real  sovereign  of  France, 
in  the  name  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  He  transmitted  his 
power  to  his  son  Charles,  surnamed  Martel,  (the  hammer,) 
from  his  renown  in  breaking  down  his  foes.  In  this  person's 
time,  a  very  important  event  happened  in  the  form  of  a  battle. 
It  is  common  to  say,  that  if  such  an  event  had  or  had  not  hap- 
pened, as  the  case  may  be,  a  very  difllerent  state  of  things 
might  have  existed.  This  can,  sometimes,  be  said  with  much 
certainty  in  public  and  private  afliiirs.  If  such  conjecture  be 
admissible  on  any  occasion,  it  would  be  in  one  event  of  Charles 
Martel's  life.     This  requires  some  introductory  remarks. 

In  the  sketches  of  Spain,  the  Moors,  Arabians,  or  Saracens, 
(usually  called  the  Moors  in  Spanish  history,)  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  conquerors  of  that  country.  They  assembled  a 
very  numerous  army  there,  and  invaded  France.  They  arc 
supposed  to  have  intended  to  conquer  all  the  west  of  £urope« 
and  then  to  move  towards  the  east,  expecting  that  their  coun- 
trymen, the  Saracens,  would  enter  Europe  by  the  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, subduing  all  the  east,  until  they  united  with  the 
Moors.  In  the  year  732,  the  Moorish  army  and  that  of 
Charles  Martel  met  at  a  place  supposed  to  be  fifty  miles  south 
of  the  Loire,  and  one  hundred  east  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  and 
between  the  city  of  Tours  and  Poitiers.     In  this  battle,  the 
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Moorish  chief  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  army  were 
slain.  If  the  victory  had  been  to  them,  and  France  had  been 
subdued,  the  supposition  is,  that  Mahommedans  and  their  re- 
ligion might  have  been  established  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
with  them  the  same  barbarism  which  now  reigns  over  the 
once  beautiful  and  populous  regions  from  the  waters  that  sepa- 
rate Europe  and  Asia  to  the  confines  of  China.  Charles 
Manel  knew  nothing  of  the  consequences  of  his  memorable 
victory ;  with  him  it  was  only  the  common  question,  which  of 
the  two  parties  was  the  strongest.  But  the  friends  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  even  of  the  present  day,  have  cause  to  be 
grateful  that  Charles  proved  to  be  the  victor.  The  followers 
of  Mahomet  were  driven  back  to  Spain,  and  are  no  more  heard 
of  in  the  west  of  Europe,  except  in  that  country  which  they 
held  for  some  ages  afterwards. 

In  what  manner  could  Charles  Martel  have  assembled,  or- 
ganized, and  disciplined  a  military  force  in  that  age,  capable  of 
encountering  and  destroying  three  hundred  thousand  persons? 
If  there  be  a  want  of  accuracy  as  to  the  number  slain,  yet 
there  must  have  been  extraordinary  armies,  on  both  sides,  for 
any  age  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  numbers 
who  then  inhabited  France ;  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  fact,  that  every  free  male  adult  was  liable  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
was  held  to  render  military  service.  The  feudal  system,  known 
afterwards  in  Europe,  had  not  then  been  established  ;  but  all 
tenants  of  land  were  held  to  accompany  some  superior  to  the 
wars.  The  precise  nature  of  this  obligation  has  been  lost  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  France  was  held  bv 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  that  the  whole  population,  with 
^w  exceptions,  were  required  to  arm  themselves,  and  provide 
their  own  maintenance,  when  called  to  the  field.  One  induce- 
ment, and  a  strong  one,  may  have  been  the  expectation  of  plun- 
der. It  is  very  certain,  that  in  whatsoever  other  way  these 
great  armies  may  have  been  embodied,  it  was  not  in  standing 
armies,  as  now  practised.  The  exclusive  occupation  of  a  soldier, 
as  now  understood,  was  unknown,  unless  we  consider  the  no- 
bles, only,  as  having  such  occupation. 

The  power  which  Charles  had  acquired  in  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  though  under  the  name  of  mayor,  enabled 
him  to  vest  the  like  power  in  his  son  Pepin.  At  this  time,  75% 
the  nominal  king  of  France  was  Childeric  III.  Pepin  concluded 
to  assume  the  title,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  king,  though 
with  the  consent  "  of  the  nation."  Whether  the  nobles,  and 
bishops,  and  great  landholdera  are  intended  by  the  nation,  or 
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wiicftheT  it  included  some  other  portion  of  the  whole  people,  is 
unknown.  It  is  probable  that  the  prelates  were  active  agents 
in  the  plan  of  deposing  Childeric,  and  crowning  Pepin,  k 
was  enected  by  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  Z^charias. 
He  assumed  to  declare  that  he  who  had  the  power  of  a  king, 
should  also  have  the  title.  The  insignificant  Childeric  was 
conducted  from  the  palace  to  a  convent,  and  is  no  more  heard 
of  With  him  ended  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings,  which 
had  existed  267  years,  from  Clovis.  With  Pepin  began  the 
Carlovingian  race,  in  the  year  752. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

T%e  Rtign  of  Ike  Carlmmgian»^Ckarlemagne. 

Charles  Pbpin's  reign  began  in  752,  and  ended  in  768. 
There  is  but  one  event  in  his  reign  which  had  lasting  conse* 
quences.  He  was  invited  by  tbe  pope  to  conduct  an  army  to 
subdue  the  Lombards,  of  the  nonb  of  Italy,  who  had  become 
irreverent  and  troublesome.  Pepin  subdued  them,  and  made  a 
present  of  a  part  of  their  territories  to  the  pope.  The  reign 
of  Pepin's  son  and  successor,  Charlemagne,  (a  French  termina- 
tion of  the  Latin  magnus,  great,)  is  a  brilliant  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  France.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  miseries 
of  France,  both  before  and  after  the  reign  of  this  monarch, 
was  the  practice  of  dividing  the  dominions  of  a  deceased  king, 
among  his  sons.  The  partition  was  never  satisfactory ;  and  if 
it  could  have  been,  jealousies,  rivalry,  and  causes  of  war  were 
inevitable.  Those  who  should  have  been  the  best  friends,  were 
ever  the  bitterest  enemies.  If  they,  only,  had  been  the  sufier- 
ers,  there  would  be  less  cause  for  regret ;  but  their  warfare  ne- 
cessarily involved  all  their  subjects,  on  both  sides.  Pepin  di- 
vided his  kingdom  between  his  sons,  Carloman  and  Charles,  in 
768.  In  three  years  Carloman  died,  and  Charlemagne  became 
sole  monarch.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  efficient  monarchs  known  in  history.  He 
arose  in  an  age  of  darkness,  and  shone  with  a  glorious  light 
over  all  Europe.  He  disappeared,  and  a  darker  night  of  ig- 
norance, oppression,  tyranny  and  crime,  settled  for  ages  over 
the  Christian  world.  In  the  following  remarks,  on  this  rei^, 
the  work  of  Hallam,  (Middle  Ages,)  is  taken  as  an  authority, 
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among  others ;  but  especially  the  historical  lectures  of  profea* 
sor  Guizot,  read  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1829. 

Charlemagne  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  an  Alfred,  but 
rather  a  Napoleon,  and,  considering  the  state  of  the  world 
when  he  lived,  not  his  inferior.  He  became  sole  moimrch  of 
his  paternal  dominions  at  the  age  of  29  ;  he  reigned  43  years, 
and  died  in  814  at  the  age  of  72.  The  French  population  was 
composed  of  nobles  of  difierent  ranks ;  of  freemen,  of  slaves, 
and  of  all  the  various  classes  of  churchmen,  from  archbishops 
down  to  the  lowest  order  of  monks.  The  priesthood  held  m 
France,  and  in  all  countries  in  Europe,  where  Christianity 
was  professed,  rich  territories  and  great  personal  property. 
Besides  this,  the  few  persons  who  could  read  and  write  were 
of  this  order.  The  nobles  were  rude,  ignorant,  and  fit  only 
for  the  conflict  of  arms;  and  when  not  so  employed  were  easily 
allied  in  parties,  against  each  other,  or  against  the  reigning 
prince.  These  nobles  led  to  the  wars  the  principal  part  of  the 
eflicient  force,  which  was  gathered  from  the  lands  over  which 
they  were  lords.  That  part  of  the  people  who  were  slaves, 
were  held  to  the  land,  ana  passed  with  the  land,  and  were  its 
cultivators.  Knowledge  of  mechanical  arts,  internal  com- 
merce, workmanship,  devoted  to  the  luxuries  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy,  cannot  be  described  with  any  certainty.  The  benefits 
of  commerce,  with  other  countries,  must  have  been  known  in 
a  very  limited  degree,  in  that  age,  if  at  all.  '  Hunting,  gaming, 
and  riotous  feasting,  must  have  held  a  higfh  rank  among  their 

J  pleasures.  The  thousands  who  belonged  to  the  church  estab- 
ishments  were  sustained  from  their  church  estates,  and  by  the 
tributes  which  the  Roman  priesthood  have  always  known  how 
to  extract  from  all  other  classes  of  society,  where  ignorance  and 
superstition  pass  by  the  name  of  religion.  Such  may  be  the 
outline  of  the  great  community  over  which  this  really  great 
rnan  arose,  to  exercise  a  royal  authority.  Among  the  eminent 
who  have  appeared  in  the  last  1000  years,  Charles  holds  an 
elevated  rank.  As  a  man,  he  will  be  found  to  have  had  strik- 
ing faults,  not  to  use  a  more  reproachful  term  ;  and  as  a  mon- 
arch, great  and  well-used  talents,  considering  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  character  of  Charlemagne  has  be«n  draWn  by 
many  different  writers,  some  of  whom  were  eminent — Gibbon, 
Montesquieu,  Hallam,  and  Guizot,  may  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  so.  They  concur  in  those  points  which  are  most  ma- 
terial. An  emperor,  who  was  also  an  illustrious  individual, 
must  be  estimated  in  relation  to  the  age  of  the  world — the  power 
of  a  monarch  over  property,  liberty,  and  life — ^the  employmeotB 
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of  his  aml^ects,  whether  in  peace  or  war — the  degree  of  intd- 
lectual  and  mora]  cultivatioD — the  influence  of  a  pure  or  per- 
Terted  religion — the  liabilities  of  one  nation  to  affgressions  from 
those  around  them.  These  are  among  the  elements  which 
necessariiy  enter  into  the  estimate  of  character.  As  an  indi- 
vidoai,  one  is  to  be  estimated  as  worthy  or  unworthy,  accord* 
ing  to  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  power.  If  he  used  it 
merely  to  gratify  himself,  regardless  of  the  natural  rights  of 
all  others ;  if  he  used  it  to  secure  the  welfiire  of  those  who 
were  compelled  to  obey  him — if  he  sometimes  appears  in  the 
former  light,  and  sometimes  in  the  latter,  he  is  to  be  estimated 
accordingly.  The  delusions  incident  to  princely  rank  are  the 
usual  apologies  for  errors  in  thinking  too  much  of  one's  self, 
and  too  little  of  others.  There  are  persons  in  the  range  of  his- 
tory, who  were  far  more  worthy  than  Charlemagne,  whether 
considered  as  a  monarch,  or  a  man,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived.  Alfred,  of  Eng- 
land, and  Louis  IX.,  of  France,  were  certainly  better  rulers, 
and  belter  men  than  Charlemagne. 

His  empite  was  little  less  extensive  than  that  over  which 
Napoleon,  and  those  whom  he  made  kings,  ruled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  It  included  all  France,  all  Germany, 
and  the  low  countries,  to  the  northern  ocean ;  part  of  Spain, 
and  nearly  all  Italy.  At  this  time  the  nobles  of  the  empire 
held  large  domains,  and  were  disposed  to  combine,  and  dispute 
his  authority.  One  motive  for  his  incessant  wars  may  have 
been  to  keep  these  nobles  occupied  in  conquests,  that  they 
might  have  no  leisure  to  conspire  against  him.  The  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  his  barbarous  warfare  with  the  Saxons,  on  his 
north-eastern  frontier,  was  to  force  them  to  embrace  Christiani- 
ty. He  carried  on  his  conquests  with  a  cruelty  which  cannot 
be  screened  by  apparent  motives,  nor  by  the  character  of  his  en- 
emies. He  forcibly  transferred  his  captives  to  other  countries, 
and  especially  to  Switzerland  and  Flanders.  No  writer  apol- 
ogises for  his  act  inputting  to  death  4^500  disarmed  Saxons,  in 
one  day.  The  destruction  of  all  the  sacred  objects  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Saxons  cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  idolators,  nor  was  this  the  best  mode  of  making  them 
Christians. 

This  war&re  provoked  the  bitterest  resentment,  and  was 
continued  through  many  successive  years,  because  the  forces 
ordered  into  service  could  only  be  employed  for  a  certain 
number  of  days.  When  the  emperor  withdrew  for  the  time, 
Saxons  took  advantage  of  the  respite.     Before  the  war  with 
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the  Saxons  ended,  tbe  emperor  was  called  to  Italy;  and  here 
he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy,  with  the  iron  crown,  in  774* 
This  event  followed  the  extinguishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lomhardy,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
Napoleon  placed  the  iron  crown  on  his  own  head,  in  the  same 
place,  not  unmindful,  probably,  of  what  Charlemagne  had  done. 
It  was  a  part  of  Charlemagne's  policy  to  leave  the  conquered 
(when  he  did  not  prefer  to  remove  or  slay  them^  in  possession 
of  their  own  laws  and  customs,  to  prevent  rebellion.  In  778 
we  find  him  in  Spain,  contending  with  the  Moors.  In  this  ex- 
pedition fell  the  famous  Roland,  (a  knight,)  at  Roncevalles. 
On  his  return  from  Spain,  the  war  with  the  Saxons  was  renew- 
ed. These  are  only  some  of  his  wars;  for,  during  the  47  years 
of  his  reign,  with  Carloman,  or  alone,  there  was  but  one  year 
in  which  he  did  not  engage  in  some  war. 

On  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  800,  he  was  crowned  at  Rome, 
as  emperor  of  the  west,  by  Leo  the  third,  and  was  saluted  as 
Csesar  and  Augustus,  and  assumed  the  ornaments  of  tbe  an- 
cient Roman  emperors.  This  was  considered  as  a  renovation 
of  the  empire  of  the  west,  which  began  405  years  before,  on 
the  division  into  east  and  west,  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
He  experienced,  both  before  and  after  this  event,  afflictive 
troubles  from  his.  rebellious  sons,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  kings,  in  different. parts  of  his  dominions.  One  of 
his  sons  he  forced  to  become  a  monk.  His  son  Pepin,  and  his 
son  Charles,  died  in  his  life-time.  Louis,  only,  survived,  who 
succeeded  him  as  sole  monarch  over  his  vast  empire.  He  an- 
ticipated the  dismemberment  of  his  possessions.  He  knew 
that  efibrts  to  this  end,  from  within  and  from  without,  would 
be  made,  and  might  have  believed,  without  overvaluing  him- 
self, that  a  hand  less  strong  than  his  own,  could  not  hold  his 
empire  together.  While  he  was  in  Italy,  he  saw  the  vessels 
of  the  Normans,  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  had  found  their 
way  thither  by  passing  around  Spain.  He  shed  tears  on  see- 
ing them ;  and,  probably,  felt  that  he  saw  in  them  the  allies  of 
the  revengeful  Saxons.  In  the  view  so  £sir  taken  of  this  per- 
son, he  appears  to  have  been  an  ambitious,  unrelenting  conquer- 
or. The  extenuation  may  be,  that  he  would  have  been  con- 
quered himself  if  he  had  not  conquered  others. 

There  are  other  views,  in  which  esteem  and  respect  are  due 
to  him.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  degradation  of  the  world, 
in  consequence  of  the  universal  ignorance.     He  became  the 

*  The  crown  of  Lombardy  was  an  iron  rin^,  believed  to  have  beea 
made,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  nails  taken  from  me  holy  cross. 
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friend  of  learniog,  and  the  pAtron  of  learned  men.    He 
himself  illiterate,  antil  his  manhood.     Learned  men  were  ah 
tracted  to  bis  rouH.     Teachers  of  Latin  and  mathematics  were 
inrited  ^m  Italy.     He  founded  schools  of  theology,  and  of 
the  liberal  sciences  in  the  church  establishments.*     He  acqnir- 
ed  several  languages  himself  and  delighted  in  the  society  of 
the  leaned.     Besides  reading  himself  whenever  he  had  leisure, 
he  bad  always  some  one  to  read  to  him,  while  at  table,  or 
when  otherwise  engaged,  yet  so  that  he  could  listen.     He  at- 
tempted  to  introduce  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures ;  and 
also  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  by  a  canal.     He 
succeeded  in  neither  attempt.     He  endeavorea  t3  reform  wor- 
ship and  the  music  in  the  churches;  in  this  he  was  partially 
successful.     He  made  eflbrts  to  promote  commerce,  and  is  just- 
ly entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  foreseen  the  civilizing  and 
refining  effects  of  commercial   employments.     He  improved 
the  style  of  building,  and  adorned  Aix  La  ChapelLe,  his  usol 
place  of  residence,  with  churches,  palaces,  and  baths.     His 
greatest  praise  is  ibund  in  the  laws  which  he  made,  to  promote 
the  agricultiire,  industry,  and  welfare  of  his  subjects.     These 
Jaws  are  known  by  the  name  of  capitularies,  a  word  which  de- 
notes any  literary  work  composed  in  chapters. 

These  were  very  numerous,  and  related  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects;  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  mind.  In  Guizot's  lectures,  (voL  ii  p.  *i5l, 
and  seq.)  there  is  an  examination  of  the  various  sul^'ects  of 
these  capitularies.  They  show  that  the  utmost  efllbrt  of  Char- 
lemagne was  made  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  his  people.  They  comprise  the  minutest  as  well  as  the 
most  important  objects.  He  assembled  in  his  palace  many 
l^rned  nnen,  and  established  a  school  there,  in  wnich  he  was 
himself  a  pupil.  Among  these  was  Alcuin,  an  Englishman, 
snd  of  surprising  attainments  for  that  age.  He  passed  many 
years  in  the  relation  of  confidant,  counsellor,  and  intellectual 
prime  minister  of  Charles,  and  wrote  to  him  many  confidential 
letters.  There  is  an  illustrative  examination  of  these  letters 
by  Guizot,  (vol.  2.  p.  367—372.) 

This  monarch  erred  in  having  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  having  aided  them  to  establish  a  dominion, 
under  which  Europe  groaned  for  ages,  and  which  brought 
one  of  his  own  successors  to  the  footstool  of  the  pope,  as  a  sup- 
plicating penitent  The  apology  for  this  error  is  not  piety,  for 
this  perhaps  was  not  a  governing  principle,  but  to  raise  up  a 

*  There  is  a  fine  anecdote  of  him  in  a  note  to  the  second  votaune  of 
Tytler's  Universal  History,  p.  77. 
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power  which  would  halance  the  refractoiy  nobles.  Kings,  as 
wefl  as  nobles,  throughout  all  Europe,  afterwards  trembled  at 
the  maledictions  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  As  an  individual, 
Charlemagne  was  like  most  other  men,  a  mixed  character. 
Fewer  crimes  and  follies  than  might  have  been  expected,  are 
charged  to  him,  considering  that  he  was  subject  to  no  control 
Then,  as  now,  an  emperor  may  do  acts  without  reproach,  which 
would  disgrace  a  private  person.  He  had  nine  wives  in  suc- 
cession, disposing  of  them  merely  from  caprice;  and,  in  such 
respects,  his  example  must  have  warred  with  his  moral  pre- 
cepts. Yet  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  good  father,  and  exceed- 
ingly amiable,  and  condescending  in  his  deportment. 

He  despised  those  indications  of  grandeur  which  are  common 
to  little,  minds,  and  which  are,  sometimes,  the  weakness  of 
strong  ones.  His  dress  was  simple,  his  repasts  frugal.  He 
was  a  severe  economist :  it  is  said  that  the  surplus  products 
of  his  own  lands,  and  even  of  his  poultry  yard,  were  sold  on 
his  own  account.  Like  Alfred,  he  had  a  biographer,  Eginhard, 
from  whom,  probably^  it  is  known,  that  in  person  he  was  large 
and  strong ;  his  head  round — his  eye  large  and  lively — his 
countenance  serene— his  step  firm  and  manly.  His  ordinary 
apparel  was  thus  described :  A  linen  shirt,  a  coat  bordered 
with  silk,  long  covering  for  the  lower  limbs,  an  outside  cloak; 
and  always  wearing  a  sword  adorned  with  gold  and  silver.  It 
strikes  one  with  some  surprise,  that  a  person  who  spent  46 
years  of  his  reign  in  continued  and  severe  warfare,  should 
have  found  time  to  do  so  much,  in  afiairs  which  were  entirely 
of  a  different  nature.  The  solution,  probably,  is,  that  war  was 
carried  on  only  in  a  favorable  part  of  the  year,  and  that  all 
the  winter  seasons  were  devoted  to  these  other  objects.  This 
great  man,  having  died  in  814,  at  the  age  of  72,  his  remains 
were  disposed  of  with  a  magnificence  corresponding  with  his 
life.  He  was  buried  at  Aix  La  Chapelle,*  in  a  vault,  seated  on 
a  throne  of  gold,  in  the  full  dress  of  an  emperor.  On  his 
head  was  his  crown ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  chalice ;  (commun- 
ion cup ;)  on  his  knees  lay  the  books  of  the  evangelists :  by  his 
side  lay  his  sword ;  at  his  feet  lay  his  sceptre  and  shield.  The 
sepulcnre  was  sealed,  and  over  it  was  raised  a  triumphal  arch, 
on  which  was  inscribed — "  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  the 
great  and  orthodox  emperor,  who  gloriously  enlarged,  and  for 

*  This  is  now  a  free  and  imperial  city.  It  is  23  miles  N.  E.  of  Leige ; 
40  west  of  Cologne,  on  the  Rhme,  and  220  N.  E.  from  Paris.  It  is  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  Long.  6,  3  deg.  E.  Lat  50,  48  deg.  N.  It  is 
in  a  valley  sonounded  by  mountains. 
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fert^-Be^en  years  iiappily  goveraed  the  empire  of  the  Fiankft." 

This  may  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  extraTagant  eulogy,  when 

k  is  considered  how  easy  it  is  to  praise  the  harmless  dead^- 

pxaise  in  which  friends  and  foes  may,  sometimes,  cordially 

unite.     This  eulogy  may  be  the  more  just,  if  that  which  is  said 

of  him  by  a  recent  historian  be  true  : — *'  His  greatest  oraise  is 

that  be  prevented  the  total  decline  of  the  sciences  in  the  west, 

and  supplied  new  aliment  to  their  expiring  light ;  that  he  con- 

sidered  the  improvement  of  nations  as  important  as  their  union 

and  subjugation." 

It  should  be  taken  into  view,  that  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, the  press  had  not  been  invented,  the  art  of  writing  had 
been  acquired  by  very  few,  and  those  few  were  ecclesiastics. 
The  written  language  of  the  time  was  Latin,  and  that  language 
was  known  only  to  the  small  number  who  were  educatd. 
The  laws  were  in  Latin,  and  could  be  known  onlv  by  transla- 
tions into  the  several  langua^^es  spoken  within  the  extensive 
limits  of  the  empire.  Transktions  were  probably  oral,  and  if 
retained  by  those  who  heard  them,  it  could  only  be  by  memo- 
ry. The  communications  made  from  the  emperor  throughout 
ms  dominions,  must  have  been  by  special  messengers.  The 
empire  was  divided  into  counties,  over  each  of  which  was 
appointed  a  ruler  by  the  name  of  count*  Over  several  coun* 
ties  was  placed  a  duka  These  officers  exercised  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  All  of  them  were 
military  as  well  as  civil  officers.  To  them  belonged  (or  under 
their  supervision)  the  assessment  of  taxes,  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  embodying  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the  internal 
police.  The  opportunities  to  tyrannize  were  ever  present,  and 
the  disposition  to  do  so,  rarely  wanting.  From  these  outlines 
^J  be  drawn  the  comparison  arising  from  a  free  press.  The 
limitatioik  of  power  by  voluntary  constitutions— the  Tight  of 
election — ^popular  govemments---equal  rights — ^the  facility  of 
compariog  opinions — learned  and  righteous  judges— open 
courts — ^personal  freedom— defined  modes  of  punishment,  and 
the  absence  of  all  hereditary  distinction.  It  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  character  and  conduct  of  Charlemagne  is 
to  be  estimated.  The  emperor  of  the  west,  (which  included 
all  western  Europe,)  next  after  Charlemagne,  was  his  son, 
Louis  le  Debonnaire. 

*  These  territorial  divisions  have  the  same  name  with  those  institated 
17  Alfied,  but  the  omnization  by  Alfred  is  thought  to  have  beetx  essenr 
ually  difierent,  and  lar  more  effective. 
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This  surname  is  said  to  mean  either  pious  or  good-natuved. 
He  was  a  feeble  representative  of  his  father.  His  sons,  aided 
by  powerful  nobles,  rebelled,  and  caused  great  affliction  to  him, 
and  serious  troubles  in  his  dominions.  These  family  conten- 
tions, though  among  princes,  teach  nothing,  and  are  not  worthy 
of  examination.  This  contention,  after  many  battles,  appears 
to  have  been  adjusted,  for  a  time,  by  a  treaty  made  at  Verdun 
in  843,  by  which  the  contending  descendants  of  Louis  divided 
Europe,  so  far  as  it  was  held  by  Charlemagne,  among  them- 
selves. This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
separation  of  France  and  Germany ;  but,  in  885,  a  monarch 
called  Charles  the  Fat,  united  France  and  Germany  again, 
under  his  dominion.  From  this  time  to  987,  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  feeble  and  insignificant  monarchs  in  France,  who 
were  not  of  importance  enough  to  be  even  named,  and  who 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne.  The  last 
of  them  was  Louis,  who  was  only  nominally  king.  Huffh 
Capet  was  the  king,  in  fact  He  assumed  the  title,  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  and  is  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  race. 

This  race  has  endured  nearly  a  thousand  years,  though 
every  variety  of  fortune  has  been  experienced  among  them 
which  can  be  known  to  kings  and  princes.  One  respectable 
authority  (the  American  Encyclopaedia)  states,  that  of  this 
&mily  there  have  been  thirty-six  kings  of  France,  tft-enty-two 
of  Portugal,  eleven  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  five  of  Spain,  three 
of  Hungary,  three  of  Navarre,  three  emperors  of  Constantino- 
ple, seventeen  dukes  of  Burgundy,  twelve  dukes  of  Brittany, 
two  of  Lorraine,  and  four  of  Parma. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE    STATE    OF   FRANCE    IN   THE    YEAR    1000. 

The  territory  of  modern  France  is  bounded  north-eastwardly 
by  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  river 
Moselle,  and  thence,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  south- 
east wardly  line,  by  Prussian  Bavaria,  (which  is  west  of  the 
Rhine,)  until  it  comes  to  that  river.  Then  bounded  east  od 
the  Rhine,  till  it  comes  near  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  where 
this  river  turns  from  a  west  to  a  north  course.  Thence  bound- 
ing south-eastwardly  along  the  Tallies  and  the  mountains 


which  Beparate  Fnnce  from  Switzerland.     Thence  the  boun- 
dary line  TUDs  sootb-eastwardly  through  the  Alpine  lerntoriea, 
haviug  Saroj  and  Italy  on  the  north-eaat,  to  Nice,  on  the 
Mediterranean.      The  south  line  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  the  aouth-weetern,  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  France 
from  Spain.     On  the  west  side  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  pait 
of  the  Atlantic.     On  the  north-east  is  the  English  channel 
and  the  Straits  of  Oover,  to   Dunkirk,  where  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium  begins.     France  lies  between  4''  50f  and  ^  15' 
east  longitude,  and  between  42*^  20'  and  51"*  5'  north  latitude. 
It  contains  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  its  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  seren  hundred  miles ;  its  average 
breadth  about  five  hundred.     Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  having  many  superior  qualities 
in  agriculture,  manu&cturing,  and  commerce;  and  in  poaitioD, 
relatively,  to  other  countries. 

In  the  year  1000,  it  was  divided  into  thirty-three  principali- 
ties, dukedoms,  or  provinces,  many  of  which  were  entirely 
independent  of  the  crown.  Some  of  them,  around  Peris,  and 
in  the  north-eastern  part,  were  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
some  of  them  adjoining  these  on  the  north,  west,  and  south, 
were  sovereignties,  independent  of  the  king,  excepting  in  the 
relation  of  feuds,  of  which  the  king  was  the  chief  lord.  These 
territorial  divisions  had  become  hereditary,  by  males  and  fe- 
males, and  passed,  by  marriages  of  heiresses,  to  their  husbands. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  the  crown  itself^  which  was  never 
inheritable  by  females,  in  France.  This  was  a  regnlation  of 
very  early  times,  and  is  known  as  the  Sa/ir  Jaw. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
France  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  said, 
by  the  best  writers,  who  have  examined  all  the  records  which 
remain,  that  nothing  better  than  general  views  can  be  taken* 
First,  tbe  king  had  a  very  limited  power,  with  little  ability  to 
enforce  even  that.     Secondly,  the  great  nobles  had  acquired 
hereditary  rights  to  their  territories,  and  exercised  a  sovereign 
authority  within  them.     They  made  war  on  each  other,  and 
administered  justice  as  they  saw  fit.     They  obeyed  or  diso- 
beyed the  king,  in  the  wars  in  which  he  engaged,  at  their  own 
pleasure.     There  were  various  grades  of  these  nobles,  depen- 
dent on  the  extent  of  their  dominions.     Prelates  of  the  Roman 
church  possessed  great  landed  estates,  and  sustained  the  rela- 
tion of  vassals,  under  the  feudal  system.     The  great  body  of 
people,  who  were  neither  nobles  nor  of  the  church,  were  abso- 
iQteiy  slaves,  or  bound  down  by  feudal  regulations  and  customs 
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which  amounted  to  slavery.  They  cultivated  the  knd,  and  weie 
held  to  serve  in  war,  and  the  character  of  their  servitude  was 
more  or  less  oppressive,  according  to  the  disposition  of  their 
superiors.  There  are  supposed  to  ha?e  heen  some  free  propri- 
etors of  estates,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  what  the  number  of  these 
was,  or  what  their  rights  or  privileges  were.  The  dominion 
of  the  church  was  extended  to  all  classes  of  laymen;  but  the 
spirit  of  religion  had  no  effect  to  restrain  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  brutal  passions  or  the  most  barbarous  crimes.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand,  except  among  the 
clergy,  could  write  or  read.  This  was  no  less  true  of  the 
nobles  than  of  the  people  in  general ;  even  the  kings,  in  some 
instances,  were  destitute  of  all  literary  instruction. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.  Whatever  this  may  have  been,  it  was  probably 
limited  to  the  weapons  of  Avar  and  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  wants  of  domestic  life.  History  has  devoted 
itself  to  an  account  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  transactions  in 
which  they  were  engaged;  and,  in  this  way,  distinguished 
individuals,  among  nobles  and  prelates,  are  brought  to  vLew^, 
and  an  account  of  wars  is  thus  obtained ;  but  the  real  charac- 
ter of  society  as  it  existed  among  all  below  these  high  grades^ 
is  conjectured  rather  than  known.  It  would  be  an  unprofita* 
ble  labor  to  enter  into  the  personal  history  of  the  successive 
kings  of  these  five  centuries.  Many  of  them  were  so  insig- 
nificant, that  their  names  would  not  have  survived  the  genera- 
tion in  which  they  lived,  if  the  accident  of  birth  had  not  placed 
them  on  a  throne.  From  the  brief  notice  to  be  taken  of  these 
persons,  it  will  be  inferred,  that  human  life  cannot  be  more 
miserable  than  it  was  in  France  during  the  time  we  have  now 
to  review. 

Discouraging  as  these  historical  elements  may  be,  we  are 
to  find,  nevertheless,  in  these  five  centuries,  the  causes  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  since  taken  place  in  the  political, 
social,  and  religious  condition  of  society.  The  labor  which  is 
now  intended,  is  to  search  out  these  causes,  and  to  discern 
how  that  power  has  been  exerted,  which  the  Author  of  our 
being  bestowed  to  improve  and  benefit  the  human  race.  It 
will  be  seen  that  discoveries  and  inventions  which  have  proved 
to  be  most  useful  and  permanent,  were  the  product  of  solitary 
genius  or  of  accident,  and  that  those  who  have  thus  benefited 
the  world  did  not  even  imac^ine  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  me  efibrts  of  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful  among  men,  have  often  led  to  results  of  the  most 
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niachieyoiiB  cbaraeter.  And,  agsin,  that  some  of  tke  ablctt 
conductors  of  boman  afiyra»  who  iotended  nothing  but  their 
own  aggnodisement,  undesignedly  introduced  important  meli- 
onitioDs  of  society.  Such  fiicts  humble  the  pnde  of  man, 
while  they  raise  his  thoughts  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events, 
who  hriDgs  forth,  in  his  own  time  and  manner,  in  the  long 
aeries  of  ages,  his  own  beneficent  purposes. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  to  devote  any  labor  to  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  kings  of  France  during  these  five  centu- 
ries, nor  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  staHe  the  course  of  succession. 
The  following  table  has  been  prepared  as  a  convenient  illus- 
tration of  the  time  in  which  those  events  happened,  which  are 
material  to  the  present  purpose. 

The  principal  events  in  these  five  centuries  are, — 1.  The 

gradual  extension  of  the  royal  dominion,  and  the  depression  of 

the  feudal  nobility,  whereby  the  nobles  became  subjects,  and 

the  kings  absolute  monarcbs.     2.  The  struggle  for  power  on 

the  part  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  resistance  of  the  kings 

of  France.     3.  The  decline  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 

nominal  abolition  of  peiaonal  slavery.     4.  The  crusades.     5. 

The  wars  of  conquest  by  the  English  kings  against  France. 

6.    The  origin  and  eflect  of  chivalry.    7.  The  civil  wars  of 

France.     8.  The  revival  of  learoinff'  and   of  commerce.    9. 

The  distress  and  misery  experienced  throughout  these  ages, 

from  some  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  from  others 

which  will  come  to  view  in  their  proper  places. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

^  sitccesBwn  of  FVench  kings—Poped  povfer— Truce  of  God — HtUU- 

Wandj  Gregory  VIL — Crusades. 

The  first  race  of  kings  in  France  were  called  the  Merovin- 
gians, and  reigned  from  420  to  752. 

The  second  race  was  called  Cariovlngians,  and  reigned  from 
752,  to  987. 

The  third  race  was  called  Capetians,  and  reigned  from  987, 
to  1589,  when  Henry  IV.  became  king. 
Hugh  Capet  was  the  first  of  the  Capetians      -      987  to  996 
l^^^r/,  son  of  former 996'*   103 1 

Married  1.  Bertha.    2.  Constantia  of  Provence. 
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Henry  I.  (son) 1031  to  1060 

Married  Anne  of  Russia. 
Philip  I.  (son^  crowned  at  eight  years  of  age;     1060  "  1 108 

Married  and  repudiated,  Bertha  of  Holland. 
2.    Bertrade  of  Anjou. 
Lottwyj.  (son)theFat;         -        -        -        -     1108  "  1137 

Married  Adelaide  of  Savoy. 
Louis  VIL  (son)  -        .....     1137  "  1180 

Married  Eleonora  of  Grayenne.  2.  Constance  of  Castile. 
PAi/i;^ //.  (son)  Augustus     -         .         -         ■     1180  "  1223 

Married  Isabel  of  Hainault.     2.  Ingerberge  of  Denmark. 
Louis  VIIL  (son^  the  Lion   ....     1223  "  1226 

Married  Blanche  of  Castile. 
Louis  IX.  (son)  saint;  age  of  twelve  years     -     1226  "  1270 

Married  Margaret  of  Provence. 
Philip  III  (son)  the  Hardy  -        -         -     1270  "  1285 

1.  Isabel  of  Arragon.     2.  Mary  of  Brabant. 
Philip  IV.  (son)  the  Fair      ....     1285  "  1314 

Married  Jane,  heiress  of  Navarre. 
Louis  X.  (son)  the  stubborn,  (hutin.)       -        -     1314  "  1316 

Married  Margaret  of  Burgundy.   2.  Clementia  of  Hungary. 
Philip  F.,  brother  of  former ;  the  Long  -     1316  "  1322 

Married  Jane  of  Burgundy,  heiress  of  Artois. 
CAarZ<?s /K,  brother  of  former       -         -         -     1322  "  1328 

Married  thrice ;  no  issue. 
Philip  VL,  grandson  of  Philip  IH.  {branch  of 

Valois.) 1328  "  1350 

Married  Jane  of  Burgundy.  2.  Blanche  of  Navarre. 
/oAn,  son  of  former 1350"  1364 

Married  Bonne  of  Luxemburgh.     2.  Jane  of  Boulogne. 
Charles  V.,  the  Wise;  son  of  former       .        -     1364  "  1380 

Married  Jane  of  Bourbon. 
CA^ir/M  F/.,  son  of  former     -        -        .        .     1380"  1422 

Married  Isabel  of  Bavaria. 
Charles  F//,  son  of  former  -        -        -         -     1422  "  1461 

Married  Mary  of  Anjou. 
Iiottw  X/.,  son  of  former       -        -        -        -     1461  "  1483 

Married  Mary  of  Scotland.  2.  Charlotte  of  Savoy. 
Charles  VIIL,  son  of  former  -         -         -     1483  "  1498 

Married  Anne,  heiress  of  Brittany.     No  issue. 
Louis  Xll.f  great-grandson  of  Charles  V.   ( Or- 
leans.)             1498  "  1515 

Married  Anne  of  Brittany.  2.  Mary  of  England. 
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The  collateral  branches  of  the  rojral  family  who  appear  in 
French  history,  are  these : — 

The  house  of  Valois,  sprang  from  Charles  of  Valois,  who 
was  a  son  of  Philip  III.  He  married  Margaret  of  Anjou ; 
2.  Gatherfoe  of  Gourtenay,  empress  of  Constantinople ;  3.  Ma- 
tilda of  Chatillon:  and  died  in  1325.  He  was  father  of 
Philip  VI. 

The  house  of  Alenfout  sprang  from  Charles,  duke  of  Alen- 
fon,  brother  of  Philip  VI.     Killed  in  1346. 

The  house  of  Anjou,  sprang  from  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  Charles  V.     Died  in  1384. 

The  house  of  Burgundy  sprang  from  Philip  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  also  brother  of  Charles  V.  Died  in 
1404.     John,  Sanspeur,  (the  Fearless)  was  son  of  this  Philip. 

The  house  of  Orleans,  sprang  from  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Charles  VI.  Killed  in  1 407.  His  second  son  was 
John,  duke  of  AngouUme,  from  whom  the  house  of  that  name 
is  descended.  The  famous  warrior  Dunois  was  brother  of 
this  duke.     Died  in  1468. 

The  house  of  Bourbon,  descended  from  a  son  of  saint  Louis 
IX. ;  in  which  line  is  found  Henry  IV.  (in  1600)  surnamed 
the  Great,  son  of  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  duke 
of  Bourbon ;  and,  in  right  of  Jane  his  wife,  (heiress,)  was  king 
of  Navarre. 

The  house  of  Burgundy,  above  mentioned,  is  not  the  ancient 
house  of  that  name;  successors  of  the  kings  of  Burgundy.  In 
1361,  John,  king  of  France,  seized  the  remaining  territories  of 
that  ancient  house,  and  gave  them  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  founded  the  second  house  of  that 
Dame,  and  from  whom  descended  Charles  the  Rash,  already 
mentioned  in  sketches  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  house  of  Artois,  spranc  from  the  fifth  son  of  Louis 
VIII. 

All  these  princely  houses,  and  some  others,  of  less  impor- 
tance, had  territories  in  France,  over  which  they  were  sove- 
reigns, but  owing  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

Besides  these  territories,  there  were,  in  France,  the  great 
ducal  territories  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Guienne,  and  some 
others,  over  which  the  kings  of  France  claimed  to  be  feudal 
lords. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  succession,  that  Robert,  Hen* 
i"/  I.,  and  Philip  I.  occupied  the  throne  of  France,  during 
the  first  of  theise  ^ye  centuries.  The  whole  of  this  period  was 
one  unvaried  scene  of  commotion  between  these  kings  and  the 
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Dobles,  or  between  tlie  nobles  themselves.  Their  wars  were 
excessively  barbarous,  carrying,  in  their  course,  pillage  and 
destruction.  It  is  prolmble  that  the  universal  misery  of  society 
Suggested  to  the  Roman  church  to  interpose  its  spiritual 
authority.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  this  age  began  that  tremendous  power  which  the  popes 
of  Rome  exercised  over  the  Christian  world.  The  prelates  of 
France  united  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  power,  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  estates  against  the  rapacity  of  the  French 
nobles.  The  strength  of  this  power  is  seen  in  the  assumption 
of  the  pope  to  excommunicate  Robert,  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
married  his  cousin,  Bertha.  Robert  is  famed  for  his  piety, 
and  for  his  hymns,  and  his  devotion  to  the  church.  But  he 
would  not  obey  this  mandate  of  the  pope.  He  suffered  the 
miseries  of  an  excommunicated  person,  deprived  of  all  author!- 
ty  and  social  intercourse ;  and  was  regarded  during  three  years, 
as  a  contaminated  wretch,  whom  no  one  could  obey,  or  ap- 
proach. He  then  yielded,  and  repudiated  his  wife.  The  power 
of  excommunication  was  no  more  than  that  of  all  societies  to 
expel  unworthy  members.  In  the  hands  of  the  popes  it  rose  to 
a  tremendous  authority,  exercised  by  no  physical  force,  but  a 
mere  verbal  denunciation,  which  separated  the  victim  from  all 
temporal  rights,  and  even  denied  him  burial,  if  he  died  under 
the  anathema. 

A  measure  of  the  same  authority,  arose  at  this  time,  of 
different  and  even  salutary  character,  suggested  by  the  bellige- 
rent disposition  of  the  nobles,  and  its  consequent  miseries. 
This  was  called  the  truce  of  God,  It  forbade  all  warfare  from 
sunset  on  Thursday,  until  sunrise  on  Monday.  These  days 
were  consecrated  to  peace,  because  the  Savior  of  the  world 
was  crucified  on  Friday,  was  in  the  tomb  on  Saturday,  and 
rose  from  the  dead  on  Sunday.  It  was  extended  on  all  days 
to  certain  privileged  places,  as  churches,  convents,  hospitals^ 
church-yards,  and  at  length  to  clergymen,  peasants,  in  the 
fields,  and  all  defenceless  persons.  In  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  century  this  measure  was  discussed  in  councils,  and 
gradually  introduced  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  having  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  these  councils.  It  is  possible  that 
comparison  of  opinions  in  these  meetings  was  favorable  to 
that  spirit  which  afterwards  manifested  itself  under  the  name 
of  chivalry^  and  which  tended  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
society,  especially  in  France.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
perception  of  the  general  wretchedness  of  the  times  led  to 
furthering  the  views  of  the  church,  in  imposing  restraints  on 
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the  baTbaroQS  pamons  of  the  noUes.  But  it  was  not  perceiT- 
ed,  thiU,  in  farthering  these  views,  a  power  was  conceded  to  the 
church,  before  which  all  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  were 
soon  made  to  tremble.  When  the  effect  of  this  power  was 
afterwards  perceived,  several  monarchs  (as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show)  attempted  to  resist  it ;  but  it  went  on  to 
streogthen  itself  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
became  sufficiently  oppressive  to  cause  its  own  overthrow. 

The  civil  as  well  as  religious  supremacy  of  the  popes  of 
Rome,  was  the  conception  of  Hildebrand,  who  directed  the 
councils  of  several  popes  before  he  attained  to  the  papal  chair, 
in  the  year  1073.  The  place  of  this  remarkable  man's  birth 
is  unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Italian.  He 
13  known  to  have  been  at  Rome  when  a  child,  and  to  have 
^ne,  in  his  youth,  to  France ;  and  to  have  returned  to  Rome 
in  1045.  He  was  taken  into  fiivor  by  Leo  UL  From  this 
time  till  he  became  pope  himself,  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
decisive  influence  in  the  aflairs  of  the  church.  He  had  three 
purposes :  1.  To  submit  all  ecclesiastical  authority  to  the  will 
of  the  pope.  2.  To  make  the  church  entirely  independent  of 
all  temporal  power.  3.  To  submit  all  temporal  power  to  the 
authority  of  the  church.  In  short,  he  sought  to  establish  a 
government  in  which  the  pope,  as  the  representative  of  God, 
could  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  in  the  earth.  The  con- 
ception of  this  design  discloses  the  genius  of  the  man;  and  this 
he  sustained  with  unyielding  resolution,  and  an  erudition  (as 
known  from  his  letters)  unsurpassed  in  that  age. 

It  was  Hildebrand,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  YIL,  who 
interdicted  the  marriage  of  priests,  to  sever  them  from  all 
family  ties,  and  bind  them  to  the  church.  He  forbade  all 
bishops,  and  inferior  clergy,  to  receive  inveMtiiure,  (or  the  sym- 
bols of  clerical  authority,)  from  any  temporal  prince.  He 
prohibited  simony,  or  the  traffic  in  church  offices  and  holy 
things,  which  was  universally  prevalent.  (This  term  is  de- 
rived from  one  Simon,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.) 

The  attempts  of  the  church  to  control  the  love  of  war,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  so  successful,  that,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  some  other  mode  of  satisfying  the  demands 
for  action  were  required.  There  were  sins  enough  to  be 
atoned  for,  and  one  way  of  eflecttng  this  object  was  to  engage 
in  pilgrimages.  Another  mode  of  occupation  was  to  exhibit, 
in  tournaments,  a  semblance  of  war.  Both  these  objects  tend- 
ed to  bring  out  the  spirit  of  chivalry.     PUgiimages  to  Rome 
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had  long  been  piactised.  Bobert  of  France  was  a  pilgrim  to 
Rome.  Daring  his  devotions  there,  he  placed  a  sealea  paper 
on  the  altar.  A  princely  gift  was  expected,  but  it  proved  to  be 
only  one  of  his  own  hymns.  Pilgrimages  were  lindertakeD 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  to  the  holy  land,  by  thonsandsu 
Few  survived  and  returned  to  recount  their  disasters,  and  the 
cmelties  of  the  infidels,  who  possessed  the  site  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  Among  the  pilgrims  who  returned  about  the  year 
1(^4,  was  Peter  the  Hermit.  He  brought  a  letter  to  pope 
Urban  II.  iirom  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem^  proposing  that  the 
Christians  of  the  west  should  appear  in  arms  in  Palestine,  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  The  proposal 
was  welcome,  and  was  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
purposes  inspired  by  Gregory  Vll.  As  early  as  1074,  the 
Greek  emperor,  Michael,  besought  Gregory  to  rouse  the 
Christians  of  the  west  to  deA>nd  those  of  similar  faith  against 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Turks.  All  Asia  Minor  had  been 
conquered,  and  the  Bosphorus  only  arrested  their  progress  to 
Constantinople.  The  far-sighted  Gregory  perceived,  in  this 
event,  the  means  of  extending  his  own  power.  In  that  year 
he  sent  a  circular  letter  through  the  Christian  states,  urging 
the  duty  of  taking  arms  against  the  Saracens.  A  war  against 
infidels,  a  war  to  recover  the  land  where  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  crucified  and  buried,  was  necessarily  a  war  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Christian  church.  Its  effect  was  a  subju* 
gation  of  the  military  power  of  Christian  Europe  to  papal 
ambition.  The  zealous  Peter  exhibited  himself  in  various 
places,  and  every  where  repreisented,  with  moving  eloquence, 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  devout  pilgrims,  and  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  arm,  and  rescue  the  object  of  veneration. 

When  Peter  had  sufficiently  inflamed  the  zeal  of  all  who 
heard  him,  pope  Urban  II.  convened  an  assembly  at  Cler- 
mont, in  France,  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south  from  Paris. 
He  attended  this  assembly,  consisting  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
nitred  abbots,  and  hundreds  of  inferior  clergy,  and  a  great 
concourse  of  laymen,  comprising  princes,  nobles,  and  warriors. 
Peter  addressed  this  assembly,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
eloquence  of  the  pontii!)  who  described  the  reproach  which 
had  follen  on  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  permitting  the 
infidels  of  the  East  to  profane  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  in- 
veighed against  the  enormity  of  preventing  the  approach  of 
the  devout,  and  the  expiation  of  sins,  by  rendering  there,  sup- 

Slications  jfor  pardon.   An  enthusiasm  seized  the  whole  assem- 
ly ;  most  of  them  **  assumed  the  cross,"  that  is,  solemnly  bound 
themselves  to  engage  in  this  holy  war&re.    (1095.) 
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This  Bcene  discloses  the  stale  of  the  hunum  mind  in  tUs 

age  of  the  world.     The  persona  assembled  at  Clermonfc  in 

1095,  were  among  the  best  informed  in  Europe.     They  werc 

ignorant  neither  of  the  distance  to  Jemsalem,  nor  of  the  perils 

of  going  there,  nor  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  then  from 

the  combined  forces  of  the  East,  if  they  should  sarmoont  the 

difficulties  of  the  way.     They  conld  not  carry  with  them  theii 

means  of  subsistence.     From  the  confines  of  Grermany,  the 

loute  was  through  countries  uninhabited^  or  hostile,  at  least, 

uitil  they  reaci^  Constantinople.     Beyond  that  city  were 

enemies  at  every  step.  But  they  were  inspired  with  the  charms 

of  adventure ;  they  were  sure  of  occupation ;  and  occupatioa 

and  adventure  were  to  be  devoted,  under  the  sanction  of  the 

head  of  the  church,  to  religion.     Some  worldly  inducements 

had  their  fall  influence,  not  unlike  those  which  animated  the 

followers  of  Mohammed.     The  badge  of  the  holy  war  was  a 

red  cross  worn  on  the  dress,  and  it  soon  became  m&mous  not 

to  assume  it.   These  warriors  were  exempted  from  prosecution 

for  debt,  while  in  this  holy  service — ^from  interest  on  debts,  and 

from  all  taxes.     Vassals  were  empowered  to  alien  their  lands 

without  the  consent  of  their  lords.     No  one  was  amenable  to 

civil,  but  only  to  ecclesiastical  conrts.     All  who  took  the  cross, 

and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  were  put  under  the  protection 

of  Sl  Peter.     All  sins  were  remitted,  and  the  gates  of  heaven 

thrown  open.     These  facts  abundantly  prove  that  the  crusades 

were  promoted  by  the  popes  to  establish  their  temporal  power. 

A  year  was  allowed  to  sell  or  pledge  estates,  to  furnish 

means  for  the  expedition.     But  the  zealous  Peter  could  not 

wait  so  long.   He  departed  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of  monks 

and  miserable  rabble,  who  had  no  preparation  to  make,  and 

who  imagined  that  none  was  necessary  but  their  own  zeal. 

This  numerous  collection  found  their  way  along  the  Danube^ 

and  passed  the  Bosphorus  at  Constantinople.     In  Asia  Minor, 

disease,  famine  and  the  sword  put  an  end  to  their  adventure, 

and  to  themselves. 

Among  the  persons  who  assembled  at  Clermont  were  some 
of  the  first  men  of  that  age.  The  count  of  Toulouse,  brother 
of  Philip  I. ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (bom  in  Brabant,  Nether- 
lands';) duke  of  Lorraine ;  his  brothers ;  Robert,  dnke  of  Nor- 
mandy, son  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  many  others  of 
like  eminence.  All  of  them  assumed  the  cross.  One  reads, 
with  some  doubt,  even  on  the  credit  of  respectable  historians 
that  in  the  year  1096,  there  were  assembled  in  the  plains  ^ 
Bythinia,  in  Asia  Minor,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Constantly 
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nople,  and  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  mounted  warriors,  covered  with  coats  of  armor* 
and  six  hundred  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  aud 
an  immense  number  of  monks,  women,  and  children,  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem.  In  July,  1099,  Jerusalem  was  taken. 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (or  Baldwin)  was  oflered  a  crown.  But 
this  roan,  who  seems  to  have  been  alike  eminent  for  his  yalor 
and  his  virtues,  answered,  that  he  would  not  wear  a  golden 
crown  where  his  Saviour  wore  one  of  thorns.  This  distin- 
guished person  died  in  July,  1100,  at  Jerusalem,  one  year 
after  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Cai- 
vary.  In  the  celebrated  epic  poem,  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  this 
pattern  of  valor,  piety,  and  princely  virtue,  is  justly  honored. 
As  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  church  and  the  effect  of  the 
crusades  will  come  into  view  in  another  place,  these  subjects 
are  no  further  pursued  in  this  connexion. 
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Louis  the  Fat — Third  Estate — Crusades — Louis  VIL — Divorce  of  kis 
Queen,  Eleonora — Her  Marriage  with  Henry  IJ.  of  England^  Crusade 

'  of  Ridta/rd  and  others — Troubadours — PersecuHon  of  the  Albigenses — 
Origin  of  the  Biquisitum, 

The  successor  of  Philip  I.  was  his  son,  Louis  VI.,  sur- 
named  the  Fat.  It  is  remarkable  that  history  has  not  given 
to  this  king  some  cognomen  more  descriptive  of  his  character. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Capetians  who  exercised  the  royal 
power  with  any  credit  to  himself  or  with  any  utility  to  France. 
The  royal  dominions,  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
(1108,)  were  very  limited.  He  could  see  from  his  capital 
^Paris)  the  castles  of  his  vassals,  who  were  sovereign  and 
independent  of  him,  excepting  in  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
feudal  lordship.  These  noble  vassals,  and  the  bishops  within 
their  territories,  were  in  frequent  conflict.  Louis  took  part 
with  the  bishops,  and  succeeded,  by  force  of  arms,  to  reauce 
the  nobles  around  Paris,  and  even  as  far  as  Amiens,  seventy- 
five  miles  north  of  Paris.  The  like  success  attended  his 
efforts  in  the  south-west,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Orleans,  about 
the  same  distance  from  Paris.  The  incident  of  a  marriage 
extended  the  royal  dominion  still  further  in  the  south-west. 
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The  coant  of  Poieden,  who  was  sovereign  of  Poitou  and  of 

Guienne,  (two  large  provinces  on  the  west  coast  of  France, 

the  latter  on  the  Garonne,)  was  about  to  engage  in  the  cm- 

sades,  and  ofiered  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  Louis.     The 

death  of  the  count,  within  the  following  year,  transferred  these 

provinces  to  the  ro3ral  house.     In  the  course  of  his  reign, 

Louis  aiso  annexed  the  province  of  Bourbon,  and  that  of  Au* 

vergne  to  his  dominions.     The  former  adjoins  the  latter  on 

the  north,  and  the  latter  is  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Paris. 

These  acquisitions  were  very  important  in  enlarging  the  royal 

authority,  and  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  nobles.    South 

of  Auvergne,  on  the  Mediterranean,  there  were,  at  this  time, 

several  provinces,  which  were  entirely  independent     In  the 

north-west,  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  English  cnannel,  were  the 

two  great  adjoining  provinces,  Brittany  and  Normandy.     The 

former,  held  by  the  duchess  of  Brittany,  acknowleoged  the 

feudal  vassalage  to  the  king,  while  Normandy,  held  by  Henry 

I.  of  England,  claimed  to  be  independent.     In  the  time  of 

Louis  and  Henry  commenced  the  warfare  which  was  after* 

wards  so  ruinous  to  France. 

Louis  was  a  beneflBictor  to  his  country  in  acquiring  domin* 
ion  over  so  many  provinces,  as  he  thereby  diminished  the  evils 
BTisiDg  from  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  nobles.  But 
this  king  IB  entitled  to  &r  greater  commendation  from  design, 
or  he  was  unintentionally  the  cause,  of  a  great  and  important 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  France.  At  this  time  there 
were  several  large  cities  and  towns  within  his  dominions,  to 
which  he  granted  charters,  with  various  privileges.  Among 
these  was  the  right  of  self-government  by  voluntary  election. 
Thus,  Louis  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
third  estate ;  or  as  having  been  the  first  to  recognize  popular 
rights^ 

Louis  VIL  (1137—1180)  vras  unable  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father.  He  attempted  the  conquest  of  Champagne, 
a  province  which  lies  next  eastwardly  of  that  of  which  Paris 
is  the  capital,  and  between  that  and  Lorraine.  The  ancient 
city  of  Troyes  is  in  Champagne.  In  besieging  a  castle,  Louis 
sat  fire  to  it,  and  the  fire  extended  to  a  church  in  which  thir- 
teen hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were  burnt.  This 
melancholy  spectacle,  together  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  pope,  influenced  the  lung  to  assume  the  cross.     He  depart* 

*  Tiers  6tat,  or  third  estate;  popular  representation  in  legislative 
iSBemblies. 
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ed  on  this  expedition  in  1 147,  and  this  is  known  as  the  second 
crusade.  Another  account  of  Louis's  resolve  to  engage  in 
this  crusade  is,  that  it  was  exacted  of  him  as  an  atonemoat  for 
the  sacrilege  of  having  hurnt  the  church. 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  first  crusade  was  un- 
dertaken hy  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  others.  The  new  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  had  sustained  itself,  and  had  extended  its 
dominions  towards  the  east  as  far  as  Edessa.  This  city  was 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  from  Antiocb, 
(which  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,)  and 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalem,  and  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  Euphrates.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  Christians,  on  that  part  of  their  kingdom.  In 
the  year  1142,  this  city  was  taken  by  the  infidels,  and  their 
success,  in  this  instance,  led  to  the  apprehension  that  their 
conquests  might  extend  even  to  Jerusalem.  This  event  spread 
consternation  in  Europe,  and  pope  Eugene  III.  besought  the 
Christian  states  of  the  west  to  engage  in  a  new  crusade.  A 
person,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Abbe  de  Clairvaux, 
(Bernard,)  seconded  the  zeal  of  the  pope  with  an  eloquence 
more  moving,  even,  than  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit 

In  1147,  Louis  YIL  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Conrad 
ni.,  engaged  in  this  adventure.  This  was  the  first  example 
of  a  crusade  undertaken,  personally,  by  crowned  heads.  Con- 
rad departed  first,  and  took  the  route  of  the  Danube,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  Louis.  The  former  took,  for  guides,  at 
Constantinople,  some  Greeks,  to  conduct  them  through  Asia 
Minor.  At  this  time,  Massoud  was  sultan  of  Iconia,  so  called 
from  his  seat  of  empire  at  Iconia,  a  little  south  of  the  middle 
of  Asia  Minor.  These  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  misled 
Conrad,  intentionally.  The  sultan  attacked  and  defeated  his 
army.  The  remnant  fell  back  to  join  Louis,  who,  taking 
another  route  along  the  sea-coast,  escaped  a  similar  defeat. 
But,  the  disasters  which  he  encountered  so  diminished  his 
force,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  lead  his  army  into  Syria.  The 
two  armies  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand,  comprising  the  distinguished  warriors  of  that  day.  Very 
few  of  the  whole  number  ever  returned ;  among  the  few  was 
Conrad.  Louis,  abandoning  the  character  of  a  warrior,  stole  to 
Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  with  an  hundred  followers.  Here  he 
remained,  inactive,  till  1 149,  ashamed,  it  is  said,  to  return.  It 
has  been  before  mentioned  that  he  had  married  the  heiress  of  the 
count  of  Poitiers,  Eleonora,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  east 
This  lady  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  history.    LoaiB 
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caused  ber  to  be  divorced  from  bim,  on  bis  return.    Two  caui 
are  assigned :  her  disregard  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  ber  dis* 
gust  at  the  pusillanimity  of  her  husband.     Whatever  the  truth 
may  be^  Loais  made  no  provision  to  retain  Poitou  and  Guienne^ 
which  be  acquired  by  her.     These  provinces  returned  to  her, 
on  the  divorce.     She  immediately  married  Henry  II.  of  Enff- 
IdDd,  and  thereby  transferred  her  provinces  to  the  £nglidi 
crown.     This  event,  connected  with  the  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy  by  English  monarchs,  and  some  marriages,  and  conse- 
quent claims  of  heirship,  led  to  bloody  conflicts,  which  trained 
along  through  centuries,  between  England  and  France. 

Louis  VII.,  though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  many  years, 
bad  no  other  merit  than  having  preserved,  unimpaired,  the 
acquisitions  of  his  father.  He  died,  leaving  a  son  Philip,  who 
became  king  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  11 80. 

Philip  IL,  surnamed  Augustus,  and  Richard  Cceurde  Lion, 
son  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  were  contemporaries.     Philip 
took  part  in  the  quarrels  which  arose  between  Henry  and  hia 
undutiful  sons.     These  events  are  of  little  importance.     His 
attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the  holy  land.     New  and  excit- 
ing  events  had  occurred  there.     Egypt  bad  long  been  possess- 
ed by  Mahommedans,  who  were  known  as  the  Fatimites.     In 
1171,  that  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Tuiks,  and  the 
celebrated  SaJadiu  (so  familiarly  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
Talisman,  by  Walter  Scott)  was  raised  to  the  digDity  of  sultan 
of  that  country.     In  11 87  he  took  Jerusalem.     The  two  aspir- 
ing young  monarchs,  Philip  of  France  and  Richard  (Cceur  de 
Lion)  of  England,  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  recov- 
ery of  the  holy  land.     Frederick,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  (red 
b^rd,)  emperor  of  Germany,  joined  in  this  expedition.     The 
agency  of  the  popes  is  still  seen  in  promoting  the  crusades. 
It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  Gregory  VIIL,  (in  1189,)  and 
repeated  by  his  successor,  Clement  III.,  that  the  holy  sepulchre 
should  be  rescued  from  the  infidels.     The  three  greatest  mon- 
archs of  Europe  made  preparations  commensurate  with  their 
rank.     Europe  had  not  seen,  for  centuries,  so  formidable  a 
host,  whether  in  numbers  or  military  accomplishment.     This 
was  the  age  of  true  chivalry.     The  emperor  departed  first,  by 
the  way  of  Constantinople,  in  1190.    He  reached  the  Cydnus 
river,  which  flows  by  ancient  Tarsus,  (near  the  nortn-east 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,)  and,  having  bathed  in  its  cold 
waters,  lost  his  life,  ^June  10,  1190.)    A  small  portion  of  bis 
army  reached  Palestme,  under  the  command  of  nis  son,  Fred* 
eric. 
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For  the  first  time,  Palestine  was  approached  by  sea.  Philip 
and  Richard  embarked  their  armies,  Philip  at  Genoa,  Richard 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  both  wintered  in  Sicily,  and  depart- 
ed thence  in  the  spring  of  1191.  Richard  conquered  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  (near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,) 
in  his  way,  which  he  gave  to  Quy  de  Lusignan,  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Jerusalem.  Discord  soon  arose  between  the  two 
kings,  and  Philip  returned  the  same  summer  to  France.  But 
before  this  event,  they  had  taken  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  or  Ptolemais, 
a  seaport  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  south  of  ancient  Tyre.  This 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  crusaders,  and  the  last  which  was 
taken  from  them,  about  a  century  afterwards. 

Philip  Augustus,  having  returned  in  1 191,  he  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life,  which  continued  till  1223,  to  enlarging  his  territo- 
ries within  the  limits  of  modem  France.  This  he  accomplish- 
ed, partly  by  force  of  arms — partly  by  negotiation,  and  by 
means  which  would  be  regarded,  by  moralists,  as  criminaf. 
The  details  of  these  measures  are  not  instructive;  it  is  the  re* 
suit,  only,  the  consolidation  and  aggrandisement  of  the  mon- 
archy of  France,  that  is  material  to  the  present  purpose.  Those 
who  would  be  informed  as  to  the  details  of  Philip's  operations, 
will  find  them  in  Hal  lam's  thorough  research,  entitled  History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  chapter  1.  At  the  close  of  Philip's  li& 
he  had  annexed  to  his  dominions,  in  various  modes,  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  The  like  attempt  was  made  on  Poitou  and 
Guienne;  but  in  this  Philip  was  not  successful. 

We  have  now  to  notice  some  deplorable  transactions  which 
occurred  in  the  south  of  France,  during  the  reign  of  Philip, 
in  which,  however,  he  did  not  take  a  part. 

The  country  called  Languedoc,  and  Province,  was  situated 
in  the  south  of  France,  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  had,  within  its  limits,  several  large  towns,  and  opu- 
lent cities.  Languedoc  was  bounded  west,  by  Gbscony,  north, 
by  Cluerci  and  Rouergue,  parts  of  Guienne ;  and  near  this 
boundary  was  the  city  of  Albu  Languedoc  extended  up  north- 
wardly, between  Rouergue  and  Auvergne  on  the  west,  and 
the  Rhone  on  the  east,  to  the  territory  of  Lyons.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhone,  and  bounding  on  the  Mediterranean,  was 
Provence,  and  north  of  it  was  Dauphine,  and  both  these  proy- 
inces  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  Alpine  mountains,  which 
separate  them  from  Italy.  In  Languedoc  were  the  cities  of 
Narbonne,  Bexiers,  Montpelier,  th«  ancient  Nismes,  (so  much 
adorned  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,)  Viviers,  and  several  oth- 
ers, of  less  importance.    In  Provence  were  Aries,  Aiz^  and 
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Totilon.  Between  ProTence  and  Danphind,  on  the  Rhone, 
was  the  small  territory  of  Avignon,  having,  as  its  capital,  the 
city  of  Avignon,  often  mentioned  in  history.  These  regions 
were  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrible  religious  persei^utions 
which  are  presently  to  he  mentioned.  They  had  long  been, 
together  with  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  Fmnce,  but  more 
especially  Languedoc  and  Provence,  distinguished  as  the  abode 
of  the  Troubadours.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Philip  Augustus  returned  from  Palestine,  the  provinces 
on  the  Mediterranean  had  been  independent,  and  had  become 
populous  and  rich  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  benefits  of 
commerce.  Many  of  the  great  and  inferior  nobles  were  regu- 
larly knighted,  and  were  distinguished  as  poets  and  songsters, 
and  as  such  were  called  troubadours.  This  name  is  rather 
fiincifully  derived  from  the  French  word  trouver,  (to  find.) 
The  language  in  which  their  songs  were  composed  acquired, 
and  still  retains  the  name  of  proven^al,  (from  Provence)  which 
has  become  another  name  for  romance.  Their  songs  were  ac- 
companied by  the  harp.  However  the  origin  of  chivalry  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  it  is  admitted,  that  its  utmost  refinements, 
in  relation  to  chivalrous  warfare  and  romantic  devotion  to  the 
sex,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  troubadours.  [In  another  place 
some  remarks  will  be  made  on  chivalry.] 

Chivalry,  poetry,  song,  and  love,  had  made  the  regions  of 
the  troubadours,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  since  almost  all  other  parts  were  involved  in  civil  wars 
and  barbarism.     This  population,  (nobles  and  people,)  were 
blessed  with  occupation ;  the  former  with  that  which  was  hu- 
manizing and  refining ;  the  latter  with  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.     This  comparative  felicity  had  continued 
throughout  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.     Among  the 
celebrated  troubadours,   were  William  IX.,  count  of  Poitou, 
whom  Tasso  honors  under  the  name  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles, 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.     The  latter,  as  well  as  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  of  Germany,  invited  troubadour  knights  to  their 
courts.     Assemblies  were  frequently  held,  where  the  knights 
distinguished  themselves  by  feats  in  arms,  and  where  the 
ladies   presided,   and  awarded   the  well-earned  honors  to  the 
skilful  and  valiant.     The  ladies  held   "  courts  of  love,"   in 
which  prizes  were  contended  for  in  poetry,  and  the  melody  of 
the  voice  aided  by  the  harp.     Every  knight  was  devoted  to 
some  one  of  the  fair,  whose  praises  were  the  burthen  of  his 
song.     In   these  courts  were  discussed  questions  (in  this  age 
of  the  world,  superseded  by  more  serious,  though  not  less  in- 
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teiesting  pursuits)  of  this  nature : — Is  it  most  afflictive  to  lose 
one's  lover  bv  battle,  or  infidelty  t  It  is  not  improbable  that 
these  romantic  scenes  were  not  limited  to  the  imagination.  Bat 
however  removed  they  may  have  been  from  r^  purity  and 
innocence,  they  were  [ess  injurious,  in  factor  example,  than  the 
desolating  crimes  which  harassed  society  wherever  the  spiril 
of  the  troubadours  was  unknown.  These  beautiful  illusions 
were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  most  detestable 
transactions  recorded  in  history. 

The  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  tenets  of  these  religious  sects  would  be  exceed- 
ingly dry  and  uninteresting.  Curiosity  may  be  satisfied,  oa 
this  point,  by  referring  to  the  last  chapter  of  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  wherein  he  discloses  the  result  of  his  patient  research, 
and  the  authorities  on  which  he  relies.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  say,  that  they  differed  most  essentially  from 
the  Roman  church,  in  tenets,  and  in  practice.  These  heresies, 
as  the  church  called  them,  prevailed  generally  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  especially  in  the  district  in  which  the  city  of  Albi^ 
before  mentioned,  is  situated.  The  Waldenses  are  derived  from 
Peter  Waldo,  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  who  preached  doctrines  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  church.  He  caused  a  portion  of  the  scrip- 
tures to  be  translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  French.  This 
was  about  the  year  1 170.  His  crime  was,  that  he  undertook 
to  live,  and  to  persuade  others  to  live,  like  the  apostles.  These 
heresies  were  found  also  in  Switzerland,  where  they  had  the 
name  of  Vauderie,  which  is  said,  by  some,  to  mean  the  reli- 
gion of  the  vallies.  The  teachings  of  Waldo  are  regarded  as 
among  the  first  dawnings  of  the  reformation. 

The  lives  and  the  opinions  of  the  troubadours  were  essen- 
tially opposed  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Church.  The  ignor- 
ance, the  immoralities,  and  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy,  call- 
ed forth  the  reproach  and  the  sarcasm  of  the  poets. 

At  this  time,  1208,  Innocent  III.  was  the  pope;  and  Ray- 
mond, count  of  Toulouse,  was  the  sovereign  of  Languedoc 
Albi  was  the  principal  seat  of  heresy.  Innocent  issued  his 
anathemas  against  the  heretics,  and  sent  his  legate,  Peter,  of 
Castelnau,  to  command  count  Raymond  to  extirpate  them.  The 
legate  excommunicated  Raymond,  and  openly  msulted  him  in 
his  court.  The  next  day,  the  legate  was  assassinated  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  count's  retinue.  This  was  the  spark  which 
kindled  a  war  of  desolation,  not  exceeded  by  any  which  haa 
been  known  among  men. 

Innocent  published  a  crusade  against  Raymond  and  his  sub* 
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jects,  and  called  vpoB  Philip,  of  France,  and  the  nobilit^r  of  his 
Idngdoro,  to  take  ap  the  cross  against  them.  All  the  gifts  and 
indulgences  nsaalJy  proposed  in  religious  warftre,  were  freely 
o^rod.  Philip  would  not  interfere,  but  his  nobles,  and  a  mai- 
titttde  of  Iroights  and  ecclesiastics,  gladly  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise. Whatever  cruelty,  skill,  strength  and  superstition  can 
mutedlj  do,  to  butcher,  desolate,  and  destroy,  signalized  this 
holy  war.  The  victims  were  peaceable,  humane,  and  innocent; 
they  had  offended  against  no  law  which  was  intended  to  secure 
the  rights  of  person  or  property,  or  to  preserve  the  public  tran- 
quillity. But  they  did  not  admit  the  right  of  the  pope  to  dic- 
tate to  them  what  they  should  believe,  nor  how  they  should 
worship. 

The  crusaders  were  led  on  by  Simon  de  Monntfort,  the  an- 
cestor  of  Moumfort,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  English  af- 
ftirs,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.     The  city  of  Bexiers  was  first 
assailed,  and  here  15,000,  as  one  account  says,  and  another, 
60,000,  witbom  discrimination  of  sex  or  age,  were  massacred. 
It  was  here  that  a  cistertian  monk,  who  was  asked  how  the 
catholics  should  be  distinguished  from  the  heretics,  exclaimed, 
kill  tkem  all  I  God  will  know  his  oven  !    Mountfort  was  prom- 
ised an  independent  principality  as  the  reward  of  his  pious  la- 
bors.    It  would  be  as  useless  as  painful,  to  follow  out  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  war&re,  in  which  every  base  passion,  which 
mortals  can  feel,  and  eyery  base  crime  which  they  can  commit, 
were  daily  occurrences.     There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  Act, 
that  while  Mountfort  was  besieging  Toulouse,  he  met  with 
some  justice  for  his  enormities,  in  being  crushed  by  a  stone 
which  fell  from  the  walls  of  the  city.     This  war  continued 
18  years,  (1226)  without  abating,  in  the  least,  in  the  atrocity  of 
its  character.     In  the  mean  time,  (1223,)  Philip  Augustus  had 
deceased,  and  his  son,  Louis  VIII.,  had  ascended  the  throne. 
Louis  VIII.  led  an  army  into  Languedoc,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, apparently,  submitted  to  him.     But  this  expedition  cost  the 
mooarch  his  life.     An  epidemic  disease  prevailed,  probably  a 
consequence  of  the  miseries  of  the  war.     Louis  reached  Au- 
vergne,  in  his  way  back,  and  there  became  a  victim  of  this  ep- 
idemic. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  numbers  who  perished  by  the 
sword,  by  famine,  by  disease,  in  dungeons,  and  by  torture.  But 
this  beautiful  country  became  a  ruin,  the  troubadours,  and  their 
gallant  spirit,  were  crushed,  to  be  known  there  no  more. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.,  Raymond,  the  young  count 
of  Toulouse,  again  embodied  an  army,  to  contend  for  indepen- 
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dence.  For  two  years  he  was  able  to  sustain  himself;  bat  the 
zeal  of  the  pope  was  excited  anew,  and  he  commanded  another 
crusade.  Raymond,  fearing  a  renewal  of  former  scenes,  offered 
to  treat.  Two  thirds  of  his  dominions  were  ceded  to  France. 
His  daughter  and  heiress  was  affianced  to  a  brother  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Louis  VIII.  On  failure  of  heirs  of  this  marriage^ 
the  remaining  third  was  to  go,  also,  to  France.  Thus,  in  12^, 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  France  passed  to  the  royal  family, 
and  soon  became  part  of  the  domains  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Inquisition,     In  the  time  of  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  arose  this  terrible  engine  of  the  Roman  church,  which 
existed  in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  till  very  lately;  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  now  abolished.     Its  measures  were 
directed  exclusively  by  the  popes.     The  immediate  agents  were 
the  merciless  monks  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  order, 
especially  the  latter.     The  object  was  twofold,  to  command  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  to  enrich  the  church  with  the  property  of 
the  condemned.     Pope  Innocent  the  third  has  the  honor  of  this 
invention.     The  informers  were  not  only  unknown  to  the  ac- 
cused, but  rewarded  for  their  zeal.     The  unfortunate  victims 
were  seized,  thrown  into  prison,  and  made  to  be  their  own  ac- 
cusers, by  the   most  insuperable  torments.     On  this  evidence 
lives  were  taken,  either  secretly  or  by  public  burnings,  and 
property  confiscated  to  the  church.     Every  person  was  hourly 
in  peril,  and  at  the  mercy  of  open  or  concealed  enemies.    The 
punishable  crime  was  not  defined,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  de- 
fend himself,  nor  whether  his  reponses,  to  his  judges,  would 
exculpate  or  condemn.     The  law  was  enacted  for  the  occasion, 
and  was  alike  applicable  to  those  who  had  never  been  of  the 
church,  and  to  those  who  departed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribu- 
nal, in  the  least,  from  its  tyrannical  requisitions.     It  is  aston- 
ishing that  such  a  power  should  have  been  tolerated  among 
men  for  a   single   day,  but  it  was  tolerated  and  approved 
of  bv  temporal   rulers,  who,   in  other  respects,  were  com- 
mendable persons.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose   names 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  this  western  hemisphere,  are 
among  those  to  whom  belongs  the  reproach  of  having  promot- 
ed this  diabolical  institution.     Even  the  good  Louis  IX.,  (who 
is  presently  to  be  introduced,)  authorized  an  obscure  monk  to 
dispose  of  the  lives  of  many  of  his  subjects  in  Paris ;  though, 
with  all  his  piety,  he  did  not  admit  the  papal  supremacy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Saini  Lffnu-^Ms  fnt  Crusade— ^s  iiUenuU  QovgrmmiU    IKs  mtmni 
Cnaade^ms  Death, 

Saint  Louis,  or  Louis  IX.  This  monarch  was  the  son  of 
Loafs  y  III.,  and  of  Blanche,  of  Castile.  He  became  king  be- 
£)re  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  while  under  the  pupilage  of 
his  mother,  who  was,  also,  regent  of  the  kingdom  Though 
the  crown  of  France  could  not  descend  to  a  female,  nor  be 
claimed  by  the  son  of  a  female,  as  heir,  yet  the  two  characters 
of  guardian  and  regent  united  in  Blanche.  She  proved  to  be 
worihy  of  the  trust.  Twenty-eight  years  after  his  death  Louis 
was  duly  canonized,  or  made  a  saint,  according  to  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  whence  he  is  usually  called  Saint  Louis.* 

Saint  Louis  had  several  brothers  who  are  connected  with 
French  history.  Robert,  count  of  Artois,  Alphonso,  count  of 
Poitiers,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse ;  and  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  who  was  king  of  Na- 
ples. 

The  public  acts  of  Saint  Louis,  and  his  character  as  a  mon- 
arch and  a  man,  were  recorded  by  his  friend  and  companion, 
Joinville.  From  this  source  most  of  the  historians  of  France 
and  England,  who  have  treated  of  Louis,  have  drawn  their  in- 
formation. Very  lately,  Segur  of  France,  has  written  a  life  of 
him.  The  concurrent  opinion  places  him  &r  above  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  his  time.  He  was  sincerely  devout ;  scru- 
pulously honest;  inflexibly  just:  accomplished  as  a  warrior, 
and  unsurpassed  in  valor.  His  defects  were,  that  his  mother 
gave  him  the  education  of  a  monk,  rather  than  that  of  a  states- 
man ;  he  was  less  eminent  for  natural  strength  of  mind  than 
for  other  qualities;  his  religious  devotion  was  not  the  principle 
of  Christianity,  but  of  superstition. 

*  CanoDization  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
church.  The  candidate  for  this  honor  undergoes  a  trial  in<?titated  by 
the  pope.  An  advocate  of  the  devil  is  appointed  to  assail  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  bis  relics  are  inve^^tij^ted.  If 
these  are  sufficiently  proved,  and  the  advocate  loses  his  can<ie,  as  he  is 
always  sure  to  do,  the  pope  pronounces  the  beatification,  and  the  name 
of  the  saint  is  inserted  m  the  coMon,  or  litany  a(  the  saints  used  in  the 
mass.  After  this,  churches  and  altars  may  be  dedicated  in  the  name  of 
the  new  saint,  and  his  remains  are  religionslypreserved  as  holy  relics. 
The  first  canonization  was  in  993,  the  la^i  in  1803. 
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In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  some  of  his  nobles,  supposing 
a  contest  with  a  female  and  a  minor  king  might  prove  success- 
ful, rebelled,  and  attempted  to  recover  their  sovereignty.  Tbey 
were  defeated,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  strengthened.  By 
the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Raymond  with  Charles,  count 
of  Anjou,  Provence,  in  the  south,  came  to  the  royal  house.  In 
1244,  when  Louis  was  of  the  age  of  thirty,  he  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  illness,  and,  in  gratitude  for  this  event,  he  assumed 
the  cross.  The  affairs  of  the  crusaders  in  the  east  were  at  thi» 
time  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  every  effort  was  made  lo 
dissuade  Louis  from  undertaking  this  perilous  adventure.  In 
preparation  for  his  departiire,  he  put  an  end  to  the  languid  war 
which  had  been  going  on  between  him  and  Henry  IIL,  of 
England.  He  offered  to  restore  whatsoever  his  predecessors 
had  unjustly  usurped,  and  made  alliances  with  all  who  might 
disturb  his  dominions  in  his  absence.  He  attracted  to  his 
standard  most  of  the  turbulent  nobles.  He  was  even  guilty  of 
a  pious  fraud  to  increase  his  numbers.  It  was  the  custom,  at 
Christmas,  to  deliver  garments  to  those  who  were  of  the  prince- 
ly retinue,  (whence  comes  the  word  livery,)  and  Louis  invited 
many  to  celebrate  mass  with  him  before  the  dawn  of  that  day, 
and  delivered  the  customary  donation.  When  day-light  came, 
his  company  found  themselves  clothed  in  vestments  which  bore 
the  holy  cross,  which  they  could  not  throw  off  This  supersti- 
tious devotion  is  justly  regarded  as  the  weak  point  of  the  king's 
character.  But  the  character  of  his  time  is  not  to  be  over-* 
looked. 

The  seat  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  had  driven  the  cru- 
saders from  Jerusalem,  was  Egypt.  Thither  Louis  directed 
his  course,  in  1248,  with  a  numerous  body  of  knights,  nearly 
2,800,  and  an  army,  well  appointed,  of  50,000.  Some  accounts 
greatly  augment  these  members.  His  vessels  are  said  to  have 
been  1800.  He  debarked  at  Damietta,  near  the  sea-coast,  east- 
wardly  of  Alexandria,  and  about  60  miles  north  of  Cairo.  Of 
this  place  he  made  himself  master.  After  many  disasters,  and 
principally  that  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  followed  by  pestilence  and  famine,  he  approached  Massou- 
ra,  near  the  present  site  of  modern  Cairo.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought  here  in  1250.  Artois,  the  king's  brother,  and  m^ny 
chiefs  of  his  forces  were  slain.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  all  that  reniained  of  his  army.  The  conduct  of  the  lui* 
fortunate  Louis  is  highly  extolled ;  and  he  becomes  a  more  in- 
teresting character  from  his  magnanimity  as  a  captive,  than  in 
his  days  of  prosperity.  He  redeemed  himself  by  the  restoration 


of  DttinicHa ;  and  his  associates,  by  a  large  sam  of  nuHttey. 
He  departed,  learing  hostages  for  the  performance  of  his  con- 
tract. He  weot,  next,  to  Acre,  and  the  territories  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  crusaders  still  held.  Here 
he  remained  /bur  years,  to  fortify  and  strengthen  these  ponsiflt- 
sioDS.  The  decease  of  his  mother,  during  this  time,  obliged 
bim  to  return.  Humbled  by  his  misfortunes,  he  in  said  nerer 
to  ha?e  laid  aside  the  emblem  of  the  cross,  nor  to  have  paftiei- 
pated  in  any  festivity. 

From  the  time  of  his  return,  in  1254,  till  1270,  Louis  dcTOt- 
ed  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  the  taking  care  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  all  oth- 
ers ivhom  he  could  command  or  influence.  It  is  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  civil  power,  that  the  beauty  of  Louis's  chamcter  is 
illustrated.  He  sought  to  compromise  the  contentions  which 
arose  among  the  nobles ;  and  to  ao  exact  justice  to  all  men.  He 
is  represented  as  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  listening  to 
the  complaints  of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  fnrpm  w  the  tendency  of  wise  measures  to  St teni^hn 
the  royal  authority.  Buch  tendency  they  had,  as  all  his  subjects 
learned  to  look  to  him  as  their  discriminating  and  upright 
judge  as  well  as  their  sovereign.  *•  Many  a  time,"  says  Join- 
ville,  *'  I  have  seen  the  saint,  after  hiring  mass  in  the  summer 
Season,  lay  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  in  the  wood  of  Yin- 
cennes,  and  make  us  all  sit  round  him ;  when  those  who  would, 
came  and  spake  to  him,  without  the  let  of  any  officer;  and  he 
would  ask  aloud  if  there  were  any  present  who  had  suits,  and 
when  they  appeared,  would  bid  two  of  his  bailifis  determine 
their  causes  upon  the  spot" 

Some  acts  of  Louis  distinguish  his  reign.     1.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  code  of  laws,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  abolish  ju- 
dicial combat,  or  the  settling  of  right  by  the  force  of  arms.     2. 
The  abolition  of  private  war,  by  requiring  40  days  to  elapsi^ 
between   the  offence  and  hostilities.     8.  The  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, (a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  signifying  a  rescript, 
response,  or  judgment,)  by  which  the  rights  of  the  French 
cburcb  were  established.     By  the  first  measure  he  sought  to 
bring  controversies  into  judicial  courts,  and  to  have  a  peace- 
able investigation  by  competent  judges.     By  the  second,  be 
meant  to  extirpate  the  long-continued  practice  of  private  ven- 
geance, (which  involved  whole  communities,)  by  giving  time 
K>r  passion  to  subside,  and  for  pacification  to  arise.     By  the 
third,  he  established, — I.  That  all  persons  having  the  right  to 
appoint  to  clerical  offices,  should  enjoy  that  right — 2.  That  the 
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church  should  exercise  freely  the  rights  of  election — 3.  That 
no  pecuniary  exaction  should  he  levied  hy  the  pope  without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and  of  the  national  church.  These  pro- 
visions  led  to  violent  measures  between  the  popes,  find  some 
iuture  kings  of  France. 

In  1267,  the  Christians  of  the  west  were  shocked  by 
the  intelligence,  that  the  Infidels  had  taken  Antioch,  and 
had  put  100,000  persons  to  death.  Louis,  who  was  now 
56  years  of  age-,  forthwith  resolved  on  another  crusade.  He 
made  the  usual  preparations,  and  departed  from  the  south 
of  France  in  1170.  To  the  surprise  of  his  followers,  in 
stead  of  going  to  Palestine  or  Egypt,  he  directed  his  fleet  to 
Tunis,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage,  1500  miles  westward  of  the  Nile.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  believed  that  the  sovereign  there  was  inclined  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  But  he  found  a  determined  enemy  in  the 
Tunisians,  and  a  far  more  formidable  one  in  the  plague.  He 
had  three  sons  with  him.  They  and  himself  took  the  infec- 
tion, and  one  of  his  sons,  the  count  of  Nevers,  soon  died.  Louis 
was  ill  22  days,  during  which  he  displayed  the  calmn€S8  and 
good  sense  which  never  *  forsook  him.  Finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  laid  on  a  heap 
of  ashes,  and  he  there  expired.  Charles,  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
the  king,  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Tunis.  Philip,  son 
and  successor  of  Louis,  returned  through  Italy  with  the  mourn- 
ful trophies  of  this  ill-advised  expedition — five  coffins,  contain- 
ing the  bodies  of  his  father,  brother,  brother-in-law,  wife,  and 
child. 

This  was  the  seventh  and  last  crusade.*  There  remained 
to  the  Christians  four  places  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Tripoli,  Tyre,  Berytus,  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or 
Ptolemais.  These  places  successively  yielded  to  the  power  of 
the  Saracens;  and,  lastly,  the  latter,  in  1291.  Thus,  the  ex- 
traordinary fanaticism  of  the  crusades  had  continued  about  ti^o 
centuriesr,  (1096—1291.)  It  was  impoverishing  to  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives.  So 
viewed,  it  was  an  egregious  folly.  But,  like  many  other  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  agents  who  conducted  them 
foresaw  none  of  the  consequences.  These  were  developed  in 
future  ages,  and  their  effects  are  among  the  causes  of  the 
present  condition  of  society.  In  another  place  there  will  be 
occasion  to  revert  to  this  subject 

•  All  the  crasades  have  not  been  meDtioned:  those  which  began  else- 
where than  in  Prance,  belong  to  notices  of  the  countrjr  of  their  origin, 
or  to  the  history  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  /ve  Kings,  descendanis  of  St.  Louis^Intemdl  siaU  of  FVanee^ 

Waff  an  between  Philip  and  Pope  Boniface— Tike  papal  seat  removed  to 

JFVume-^Deanutum  of  tke  order  of  KmgU  Tniptart—Deatk  of  BkO^. 

B£TWKEVf  the  death  of  St  Louis  in  1270,  and  1328,  £?• 
Idogs  reigned,  who  were  lineally  descended  from  him.  Philip 
III,  his  son,  called  the  Hardy,  fifteen  years;  Philip  IV., 
Called  the  Fair,  grandson  of  Louis,  twenty-nine  years ;  LoQii 
X,  called  Hutin,  or  Stubborn,  great-g^randson  of  St  Louii^ 
(wo  years;  Philip  V.  six  years ;  Charles  IV.  six  years;  the 
last  two  were  brothers  of  Louis  X  In  1328,  the  crown  went 
to  the  house  of  Valois. 

In  these  fifty-eight  years,  the  condition  of  France  was  ex* 
ceedjngly  miserable,  from  very  natural  causes.  The  kin^ 
considered  themselves  as  vested  with  royal  authority  for  then 
own  exclusive  benefit,  and  not  for  that  of  the  nation.  The 
nobles  were  ignorant  and  turbulent,  and  tyrannical  to  their 
inferiors;  the  clerg^y  were  ignorant,  rapacious,  and  profligate; 
and  the  mass  of  the  people,  whether  free  or  slaves,  insufiera* 
bly  ojppressed.  The  mind  was  undisciplined ;  the  occupations 
wnich  arise  from  learning,  the  arts,  and  commerce,  were  h'ttle 
known,  and  there  remained  no  occupation  hut  to  obey  tha 
rudest  of  impulses. 

In  the  reign  of  the  first  of  these  five  kings,  arose  the  quar- 
rels between  France  and  Arragon,  (in  Spain,)  which  were 
tmnsferred  to  Sicily,  where,  in  1282,  occurred  the  massacre  of 
the  French,  known  as  that  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  elsewhere 
to  be  mentioned.  Philip  the  Fair  was  able  and  wicked,  and 
some  of  his  acts  had  consequences  which  extended  beyond  his 
own  time.  He  was  contemporary  with  Edward  L  of  England, 
who  married  his  sister  Margaret.  He  possessed  himself  of 
Gnienne»  then  a  province  of  Edward,  by  a  course  of  fraudu* 
lent  acts.  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  was 
Bought  and  obtained  by  Edward,  for  his  son.  Philip,  desirous 
of  preventing  the  county  of  Flanders  from  passing  to  the  royal 
house  of  England,  invited  the  count  to  permit  his  daughter  to 
yvai  the  French  court,  in  her  way  to  Enghnd.  She  came, 
and  was  detained  in  prison,  and  never  reached  her  destination. 
Flanders  was  then  a  fief  (or  dependent  territory)  of  the  French 
king.    The  count  took  arms,  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner 
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himself.  All  foreign  merchants,  in  France,  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  on  the  same  day,  and  compelled  to  release  them- 
selves by  paying  exorbitant  sums.  The  Jews  were  treated  in 
like  manner.  His  own  subjects  did  not  fare  better.  He  de- 
based the  coin  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  compelled 
his  subjects  to  surrender  their  gold  and  silver,  and  take  pay  in 
the  debased  coin,  as  chough  no  alteration  in  its  value  had  been 
made.  Such  acts  disclose  the  standard  of  princely  morals, 
and  also  the  fact,  that  the  royal  authority  had  become  firmly 
established.  The  communes,  or  towns  of  France,  had  multi- 
plied, and  had  become  opulent.  To  subject  these  to  his  exac- 
tions, he  assembled  deputies  from  them,  and  was  able  to  induct 
or  compel  them  to  the  measure  of  taxing  themselves.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  meeting  of  the  commons,  as  it  woald 
be  called  in  England,  or  the, third  estate,  (tiers  etat,)  as  it  was 
called  in  France. 

The  French  church  had  maintained  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  of  the  pope.  Philip  exacted  a  tenth  from  the 
church.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Rome.  Clement  VIII. 
justified  the  French  prelates  in  refusing  to  pay,  and  sent  a 
legate  to  remonstrate.  Philip  had  found  the  lawyers,  who 
had  become  an  important  body,  useful  to  him,  and  he  ordered  his 
lawyers  to  proceed  against  the  legate  in  the  judicial  court.  He 
was  indicted  for  heresy,  sorcery,  and  atheism,  and  put  in  prison. 
The  pope  threatened  excommunication.  Philip  ordered  him 
to  be  indicted  ;  but,  as  his  process  could  not  reach  to  Rome,  he 
employed  agents  there  to  seize  the  pope  at  his  country  seat 
Though  rescued,  his  sufferings  and  indignities  occasioned  his 
death.  This  was  a  daring  exercise  of  power,  and  gave  great 
offence,  especially  in  Italy.*  Benedict  XL  was  elected,  and 
was  preparing  to  thunder  the  anathemas  of  the  church  for  the 
crimes  committed  against  his  predecessor,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  grave  by  poison.  Whether  this  was  Philip's  act  is 
unknown.  To  provide  against  papal  interference,  in  future, 
Philip,  by  a  course  of  ingenious  intrigues  and  fraudulent  con* 
trivances,  procured  the  election  of  a  creature  of  his  own,  Ber- 
trand  de  Goth,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The  election  was  so 
obstinately  contested  as  to  last  nine  months,  during  all  which 
time,  (as  the  usage  was,)  the  electoral  conclave  of  cardinals 
had  remained  shut  up,  and  without  separating.  On  the  elec* 
tion  of  Bertrand,  the  abode  of  the  pontiff  was  transferred  firom 

*  In  the  history  of  the  chareh,  Boni&ce,  the  assault  on  him,  and  his 
death,  will  be  more  folly  noticed. 
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Rome  to  Avignon,  on  the  Rhone,  in  the  south  of  France,  and 

there  continued  to  be  for  seventy  years. 

Several  conditions  were  exacted  from  Bertrand  by  Philip, 
as  the  price  of  his  election.  One  of  them  was  the  destruction 
of  the  order  of  knight  templars,  to  be  fully  mentioned  in  the 
sketches  of  the  crusades.  Philip  had  two  motives :  vengeance, 
because  the  templars  were  his  personal  adversaries,  and  to 

okaiii  their  immense  riches.     This  order  was  constituted  in 

Palestine.     Their  vocation  was  (in  Palestine)  to  guard  the 

Eilgrims  to  the  sepulchre,  and  their  name  was  derived  from 
aving  had  a  place  assigned  them  to  dwell  in,  near  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem.      The  order  began  in   1119.     They  took  the 
usual  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty,  required  of 
clerical  orders.     Their  rules  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Ben- 
edictine monks.     Their  numbers  increased,  and  were  divided 
into  grades,  over   which  was  a  grand-master,  who  was,  at 
length,  a  high  dignitary,  and  of  princely  birth,  claiming  equal- 
ity with  sovereigns.     They  acknowledged  no  superior  but  the 
pope.     They  survived  the  crusades,  became  very  numerous 
and  immensely  rich,  and  spread  over  most  of  Europe.     "  In 
1224,  they  had  nine  thousand  bailiwicks,  commander ies,  prio- 
ries, and  preceptories,  (all  of  which  were  landed  estates,)  which 
they  held  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereigns  in 
whose  countries  they  were  situated."     They  were  among  the 
last  to  leave  Palestine,  in  1291.     They  lived  in  extraordinary 
luxuiy,  and  were  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  combination, 
especially  in  France.     They  were  charged  with  odious  crimes, 
whether  justly  or  not.     In  the  quarrel  between  Philip  and 
Boniface,  they  took  the  part  of  the  pope.     In   1306,  James 
Bernard  Molay,  of  Burgundy,  was  grand-master,  and^  resided 
at  Paris,   in  the  temple.      Clement  V.,  whom  Philip  had 
made  pope,  on  pretence  of  consulting  for  a  new  crusade,  called 
to  Paris  sixty  of  the  principal  templars.     They,  many  others, 
and  the  grand-master  himself,  were  immediately  made  prison- 
ers, hy  Philip's  order.   Accusations  followed,  comprising  every 
crime  that  Philip's  lawyers  could  suggest.     The  king^s  con- 
fessor*  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  with  others,  were  made  inquis- 
itors.    The  most  horrible  tortures  drew  forth  confessions. 
Condemnation  and  the  forfeiture  of  riches  followed.    In  1310, 
the  archbishop  caused  fifty-four  to  be  burnt  alive,  who  denied, 
to  the  last,  every  crime  of  which  they  had  been  accused.     It 
was  not  until  the  13th  of  March,  1314,  that  Philip  ventured  on 
the  execution  of  the  mnd-master,  Molay.     There  is  a  tra- 
dition, that  Molay,  While  the  flames  were  kindling  around 
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htm,  sammoned  the  pope  and  the  king  to  appear  at  the  jnd^« 
ment-seat  of  God,  within  a  year.  The  pope  died  within  forty 
days,  and  Philip  on  the  29th  of  the  following  November. 
The  king  and  the  pope  divided  the  spoil.  By  a  bull  of  the 
pope,  March  2,  1312,  the  order  was  abolished. 

In  other  countries,  the  allegations  against  the  templars  were 
investigated,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  condemned 
any  where  but  in  France.  Works  have  been  published,  both 
in  Germany  and  France,  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
order.  At  this  day  it  is  unsettled,  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
which  of  the  many  charges  against  them  were  well  founded. 

The  conduct  of  Philip  the  Fair,  however  odious  in  the 
transactions  which  have  been  mentioned,  was,  in  other  re- 
spects, beneficial  to  his  country.  He  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the 
people — to  have  done  essential  service  in  demolishing  the  bur- 
thensome  fabric  of  the  feudal  system — ^to  have  set  the  example 
of  abolishing  servitude — ^to  have  established  the  monarchy  on 
a  firm  basis.  This  change,  in  the  then  state  of  France,  was 
clearly  a  beneficial  one,  if  those  who  afterwards  wore  the 
crown  had  been  worthy  of  the  trust  There  could  be  no 
better  state  of  things  than  evils  of  some  sort.  He  did  much 
to  abolish  the  greatest,  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the 
nobles.  One  measure  to  this  end,  was  the  establishment  of 
iudicial  courts,  though  he  perverted  their  powers  to  accomplish 
his  own  purposes.  But  the  French  nation  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  arose,  to  secure  themselves  against  the  abuse  of  royal 
authority.  Similar  abuse  in  England  gradually  prepared  the 
way  for  constitutional  liberty.  In  France,  evils  accumulated 
from  the  time  of  this  monarch,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
terrible  convulsion,  retarded  and  avoided,  however,  till  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  three  sons  of  Philip,  who  successively  came  to  the 
throne,  were  very  inferior  men  to  their  fiither.  Some  meas- 
ures, not  unlike  his,  were  pursued  by  them,  but  they  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed.  No  one  of  them  left 
an  heir  who  could  take  the  crown.  It  devolved  upon  a  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  &mily,  in  1328. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

PkUip  V/.—  Wkrs  of  Prante  and  Enffland — Cammeiions  in  France — Jtf 
wuieraUe  OndUum-^BailUs  between  ike  BngUsk  and  Frenekr^Jaefm' 
rie^Peace  Letveen  Uu  two  Countries. 

Philip  of  Valois,  or  VI.,  took  the  crown  to  the  exclusion 
o(  all  females,  and  heirs  of  females.  He  was  son  of  a  brother 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  great-grandson  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the 
first  of  seven  kings  of  this  race,  who  reigned  in  lineal  descent 
from  him,  through  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  from  1328  to 
1498.  The  course  of  succession  will  be  found  in  the  preced- 
ing table  of  kings. 

The  events  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  are  often 
more  amusing  than  instructive,  smce  there  is  nothing  new  in 
them,  unless  it  be  in  the  manner  in  which  power  was  exercis- 
ed, and  the  worst  of  passions  gratified.     Historical  facts  are 

tUe  wais  uf  Fronce  and  Bnglond,  which  continued,  with   little 

lespile,  for  the  first  hundred  years,  and  the  violent  contentions 
of  the  nobles  (who  were  related  to  the  royal  house)  for. power, 
duringr  the  minority  or  incapacity  of  kings.  Facts  are  also 
relerabJe  to  another  cause :  the  internal  misery  of  France  from 
civil  commotions  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  lower  classes  of 
people  j  a  natural  consequence  of  these  wars  and  contentions. 
In  these  hundred  years  arose  that  national  hostility  which  is 
sometinAes  spoken  of  as  inevitable  and  inheritable,  between 
France  and  England. 

Among  the  most  formidable  pretenders  to  the  throne  of 
France,  through  female  heirship,  was  Edward  III.  of  Enc^land* 
His  mother  was  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair ;  and  if  fe- 
males and  their  heirs  were  not  excluded  by  the  Salic  law,  Ed- 
ward was  nearer  the  throne  as  son  of  Philip's  daughter,  than 
Philip  de  Valois,  who  descended  from  Philip's  brother.  These 
preiensions  furnished  an  excuse  for  attempting  absolute  conquest, 
and  this  was  continued  (with  the  help  of  other  causes  of  hos- 
tility) for  a  century,  as  a  sort  of  national  business,  to  be  always 
in  view,  and  always  diligently  pursued,  when  not  unavoidably 
interrupted. 

The  royal  authority  had  been  growing  stronger  in  France, 
and  the  new  king,  Philip  VI.,  was  adapted  and  disposed  to 
use  it  with  royal  splendor.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
who  absorbed,  in  the  attractions  of  bis  own  court,  the  nobles 
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who  had  held  courts  of  their  own,  in  their  respective  domin- 
ions. The  pastimes  and  the  splendor  of  chivalry  were  reviv- 
ed. Several  foreign  princes  were  visitors,  and  some  of  them 
were  residents,  in  Philip's  court  Even  the  proud  Edward 
III.  did  not  disobey  a  summons  to  appear  and  do  homage  for 
his  province  of  Guienne.  But  these  were  still  times  of  igiio- 
rance  and  credulity.  Robert  d'Artois  was  accused,  and 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  sorcery,  and  capable  of  affecting  the 
health  and  destroying  the  life  of  the  king,  by  torturing  s  wax 
figure  made  in  the  king's  likeness.  Robert  claimed  the  county 
of  Artois,  and  in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  forgery  connected 
with  that  claim,  fled  to  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Edward,  and  became  his  counsellor  in  the  designs  which 
Edward  meditated  against  France. 

At  this  time  Philip  was  in  hostility  with  the  Flemings, 
who  had  revolted  under  the  lead  of  a  brewer,  named  Arteveldt. 
Edward  connected  himself  with  them,  and  took  the  brewer's 
advice  to  call  himself  king  of  France.  Contentions  for  the 
dominion  of  Brittany  also  arose  between  aspirants  there,  and 
Edward  mingled  also  in  these.  Meanwhile  Philip's  wantfi 
forced  him  upon  measures  which  were  odious  to  his  subjects. 
He  assumed  the  monopoly  of  salt,  and  sold  it  at  his  own  price, 
requiring  of  all  his  subjects  to  take  it  to  a  certain  extent.  This 
tax  was  long  known  in  France,  as  the  gabtUe,  He  had  re- 
course* also,  to  debasing  the  coin,  and  thereby  wrought  the 
greatest  injustice. 

In  1345,  Edward  III.  entered  France  with  a  powerful 
army,  through  Normandy,  accompanied  by  his  celebrated  son, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Having  spoiled,  or  laid  waste,  several  towns  along  the  river 
Seine,  in  his  way  towards  Paris,  he  found  his  supplies  defi- 
cient, and,  in  returning,  he  crossed  the  Somme  below  Abbeville, 
to  get  into  a  more  plentiful  country.  At  Crecy  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  army  of  Philip,  and  there,  on  the  25th  day  of 
August,  1346,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Crecy,  so  fatal  to  the 
French.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  young  Edward,  m 
the  language  of  that  day,  so  nobly  "  won  his  spurs."  In  the 
following  year,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months,  Edward  took 
Calais,  which  the  English  held  until  1558.  The  siege  of 
Calais  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  six  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  doomed  them- 
selves to  death,  to  save  the  residue.  A  pathetic  scene  is  made 
out  of  this  fact.  It  was  by  the  magnanimity  of  Edward's 
queen,  as  some  writers  suggest,  that  thejr  were  sav^  froil^ 
execution. 


In  PbOii^'s  tim;  (i349»)  the  hi^e  proTiBee  of  Dtoopkiay. 
wkich  reacheB  from  ATigDoo  to  Lyons  oo  the  emtt  si4e  of  dio 
BJiio&e,  and  extends  lo  the  Alps  castwmidly,  was  givco  to  tlio 
Gsovn.  lu  chiidlesB  donor  bestowed  it,  oo  coodkioo  that  lbs 
oldest  8QD  of  the  king  should  be  called  the  davphia,  and  ha 
governor  of  the  prorince.  There  are  edkioos  of  the  claasiea 
in  wfudi  the  publishers  commeDd  them  by  the  sugggstion, 
that  they  were  originally  prepared  for  the  uae  of  the  daaphm. 
(Id  usum  delphini.) 

Philip  and  his  sod  John  had  become  widowers.  John  wns 
about  to  marry  Blanche;  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  of 
the  age  of  seventeen.  When  Blanche  arrived,  the  king  be- 
came the  successfnl  rival  of  his  son.  In  a  year  he  died,  al  the 
age  ofiilty-fieven. 

The  reign  of  John,  from  1350  to  1364,  was  an  afflictive  one 
to  France.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  had  advanced  with 
an  army  from  Guienne,  as  fiir  as  the  Loire,  intending  lo  pass 
to  Calais,  He  was  compelled  to  retreat,  being  met  by  John 
with  an  army  four  times  outnumbering  his  own,  and  compri^ 
ing  the  most  accomplished  knights  and  nobles  of  France. 
leldwaTd  retreated,  and  having  refused  the  terms  of  sarrender, 
one  of  which  was  that  he  should  become  a  prisoner,  a  battle 
was  fought  on  the  19th  of  September,  1356,  at  Poictiers,  abont 
fifiy  miles  south  of  the  Loire,  and  one  hundred  east  of  the  west 
coast  of  France.  This  was  very  near  the  place  where  the 
Moors,  and  Charles  Martel,  fought  their  battle  in  the  year  737. 
This  was  another  most  disastrous  conflict  to  the  French. 
Such  is  the  fortune  of  battles,  that  John,  instead  of  making 
Edward  a  prisoner,  found  himself  prisoner  to  Edward.  He 
was  cnrried  to  England,  and  was  a  captive  the  residue  of  his 
lile;  eight  years,  though  liberated,  on  parole,  ibr  four  years. 
He  returned  to  be  a  prisoner,  either  because  he  was  unable  to 
raise  tbe  means  of  ransom,  or  because  his  son  had  escaped 
from  England,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  return.  He 
died  in  London.  The  cjiivalrous  conduct  of  Edwsrd,  towards 
his  captive,  is  commended  by  many  historians,  in  the  highest 
terms. 

The  government  of  France  devolved,  from  the  time  of  John's 
captivity,  on  the  dauphin  Charlea,  fifteen  yeare  of  age^  who 
was  afterwards  the  fifth  king  of  that  name.  The  distress  ei 
the  kingdom  was  greatly  increased  by  the  impositioo  of  tnjuai 
Pftris,  now  an  important  city,  and  filled  with  turbulent  and 
seditious  inhabitants,  openly  rebelled,  and  defied  the  royal 
authority.     They  were  mstigated  by  one  of  the  worst  men  of 
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that  depraved  period,  Charlea,  king  of  Navarre,  brether^ii^Iaw 
of  the  dauphin,  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  John. 

The  success  of  the  English,  the  captivity  of  John,  the  feeble- 
ness and  distraction  of  the  French  councils,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  young  dauphin,  were  a  combination  of  evils  beyoDd 
the  reach  of  remedy.     These  came  not  alone.     Besides  the 
desolation  of  the  country  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
war,  and  the  scarcity  of  food,  approaching  to  &mine,  another 
evil  arose,  not  limited  to  the  French,  but  of  which  they  had  a 
full  proportion.     A  pestilence  began  in  the  Levant,  m  1346, 
and  found  its  way  into  Italy.     In  1348  it  appeared  in  France 
and  Spain,  and  next  year  in  Britain.     In  1450  it  desolated 
Germany,  lasting  about  five  months  in  each  country.     In 
Florence,  three  out  of  five  died.     The  effect  of  war  and  pesti- 
lence  on  France  is  described  by  Petrarch,  who  was  a  visitor  in 
Paris  in  1360.     "  I  could  not  believe,"  says  he,  "that  this  was 
the  same  country  which  I  had  once  seen  so  rich  and  flourish- 
ing.   Nothing  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude, 
an  extreme  poverty,  lands  uncultivated,  bouses  in  ruins.   Even 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris  manifested,  every  where,  marks  of 
destruction  and  conflagration.     The  streets  deserted,  the  roads 
overgrown  with  weeds,  the  whole  a  vast  solitude."     ( I  voL 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  p.  44.)  ^ 

Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  surnamed  the  Bad,  possessed  the 
county  of  Evreux  in  Normandy*  by  inheritance  from  his  father. 
An  irreconcilable  enmity  had  arisen  between  him  and  king 
John's  son  Charles.  While  the  king  of  Navarre  resided  in 
his  territory  in  Normandy,  be  was  conveniently  situated  to 
foment  the  seditions  in  Paris,  and  to  promote  the  designs  of 
the  king  of  England.  He  did  both.  The  chief  of  the  turbu- 
lent citizens  of  Paris,  was  one  Marcel,  who  made  himself  suf- 
ficiently conspicuous  to  be  a  subject  of  historical  notice.  From 
his  acts,  and  those  of  his  associates,  it  is  less  surprising  that  the 
scenes  of  horror  which  the  close  of  the  last  century  witnessed, 
in  the  same  city,  should  have  occurred.  Similar  causes,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  produced  similar  atrocities.  Charles  the 
Bad  afiected  to  feel  for  the  grievances  which  were  complained 
o(  and  employed  his  influence  and  eloquence  to  urge  on  the 
mob  of  Paris  to  outrage  and  violence.  When  the  dauphin 
ventured  into  the  city  to  appease  the  tumult,  his  attendants  were 
murdered  in  his  presence.    Charles  asked  Marcel  wh^er  he 

*  The  nature  of  this  epidemic  has  not  been  described.    Whether  it 
like  that  which  is  passing  over  the  world,  is  not  known. 
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meant  tomudeT  his  prince.  Maieel  placed  his  own  cap,  (an 
emblem  of  party)  on  CiiarWs  head,  and  told  him  that  would 
protect  him.  Charles  the  Bad  finished  his  career  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  his  life  and  character.  Enfeebled  by  his 
dissolute  habits,  he  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  had  been 
immersed  in  brandy.  This  sneet  took  fire,  and  he  was  burnt 
ahVe. 

TheBedition  extended  from  Paris  among  the  peasants.  This 
class  of  persons  had  the  common  appellation  of  Jacqaes  bon 
homme.  (Gk>odman  James.)  They  embodied  themselves  in 
great  numbers,  and  murderea,  pillaged,  and  destroyed,  in  the 
most  savage  manner.  Three  hundred  ladies  of  rank,  and  the 
dnchess  of  Orleans  among  them,  took  refuge  in  the  town  of 
Meanx,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  Captal  de  Buch, 
a  Gascon  knight  in  Edward's  service,  went  to  their  rescue 
with  a  competent  force,  and  slaughtered  seven  thousand  of  the 
insurgents.  The  like  treatment,  elsewhere,  at  length  subdu^ 
this  formidable  body.  They  were  known,  from  the  common 
name  above  mentioned,  as  the  Jacquerie.  (1357.)  The  cause 
of  this  insurrection  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  that  senti- 
ments of  rational  liberty  were  entertained  by  the  Jacquerie. 
Tbey  were  provoked  by  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  and  by  their  own  complicated  sufTerings,  to  take  ven- 
geance. But  they  struggled  against  a  superior  power,  and 
their  own  atrocities  brought  on  them  the  most  vindictive 
retribution. 

In  1358,  Edward  again  entered  France,  and  moved  wherever 
he  pleased,  unresisted.  He  marched  to  Hheims,  (the  city  in 
which  king^s  were  crowned,)  in  the  province  of  Champaigne, 
sevctity-five  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  He  appeared,  also, 
before  the  latter  city,  threatened  a  siege,  and  offered  battle. 
The  want  of  provisions  obliged  him  to  retire.  Besides  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  government  had  incessantly  to  contend  with 
the  most  inveterate  factions.  The  experience  of  Edward,  in 
France,  satisfied  him  that  he  could  not  hold  that  country, 
though  he  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  it. 

In  1360  peace  was  made.  Edward  relinquished  his  claim 
to  the  French  crown,  and  to  Normandy.  Charles  ceded  the 
provinces  south  of  the  Loire,  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  from 
that  river  to  the  boundaries  of  Spain ;  and  (he  sea-coast,  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  on  the  Enp^lish  Channel,  from  Calais  to 
the  river  Somma  The  disbanded  troops  of  France  formed 
themselves  into  companies  of  robbers,  and  became  more  terri- 
ble than  any  foreign  enemy.    De  GUiescelin,  who  was  the 

2] 
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military  hero  of  tbe  time,  embodied  tkese  companies,  and  led 
tltem  to  Spain,  to  help  Henry  TransCaroare^  natural  brother  of 
Peter  the  Croe],  to  expel  the  latter  from  the  throne  of  Caatileo 
In  this  adventure,  the  sword,  hardships,  and  disease,  disposed 
of  them.  In  their  way  to  Spain,  this  army  of  robbers  passed 
by  Avignon,  the  residence  of  the  pope.  Gnescelin  demanded 
of  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  sparing  the  city 
from  pillckge.  The  pope|  gave  them  all  absolution.  This  did 
nxf  satisfy  their  wants.  The  pope  levied  a  tax  on  the  people. 
Gnescelin  would  not  accept  this,  but  demanded  that  the  money 
should  come  from  the  papal  treasury.  The  pope's  authority 
had  long  been  secondary  in  France,  though  much,  otherwise 
in  other  countries.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  church 
makes  a  subordinate  part  in  French  events.  The  residence 
of  the  pope  made  him  &r  less  powerful  than  when  enthroned 
in  the  venerable  city. 

Charles  V.  devoted  himself  to  restore  peace  in  his  kingdom, 
and  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Wise.  He  estabh'shed  the 
principle  that  his  parliament  were  not  to  deliberate,  but  to 
ratify  his  edicts,  and  formally  record  them.  This  ceremony 
was  called  holding  a  bed  of  justice.  It  is  often  alluded  to  in 
modern  times,  even  in  a  republic,  when  legislators  are  so  ser* 
▼ile  as  to  legislate  according  to  the  will  of  a  popular  chie£ 
whom  the  blunder  of  suffrage  has  raised  to  power.  Charles's 
principal  merit  was  his  patronage  of  learning.  His  fether  left 
him  twenty  volumes;  he  added  nine  hundred,  and  founded  the 
present  library  of  Paris.  This  was  a  great  collection  of 
volumes  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known.  In  his  private 
life  he  is  represented  to  have  b«en  exceedingly  amiable.  A 
saying  is  ascribed  to  him,  worthy  of  any  age.  It  being  inti- 
mated that  his  consideration  of  learned  men  was  indiscreet,  he 
answered,  **  The  clerks,  (as  the  learned  were  then  called,)  or 
wisdom,  cannot  be  too  much  honored.  This  kingdom  will 
prosper  while  wisdom  is  honored ;  when  wisdom  is  banished, 
It  will  &11  to  ruin."     He  died  at  forty-four.     (1380.) 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  commenced  when  he  was  of  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  continued  forty-two  years;  part  of  the  time 
he  was  a  minor,  and  most  of  it  insane.  During  thirty-five 
years,  from  1380  to  1415,  France  was  distracted  and  miserable 
from  the  contentions  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  rule  the 
kingdom.  These  were  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Bar- 
gundy,  uncles  of  Charles  YI.,  and  brothers  of  the  late  king; 
and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  married  the  king's  sister. 
In  the  intrigues  and  crimes  which  these  contentions  produced. 
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distinguished  femalas,  and  ▼arious  paitiaans,  and  especiallj 

the  eeditioua  populace  of  Paris  were  inTolved.     The  history 

of  these  tiurty-/ire  years  mic^ht  make  an  eotertaioing  volume 

for  those  who  would  read  of  nuBian  nature  under  thedominioa 

of  avarice^  liTalry,  ambition,  malice,  and  revenge — where  no 

seose  of  religion,  no  restraint  of  law  were  known,  and  where 

no  iiffl/t  to  action  was  found,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  doing 

what  was  willed  to  be  done.     These  scenes,  and  the  agents  in 

tJiem^  have  paased  away,  leaving  no  consequences  aifiectiag 

the  present  age.    The  historians  of  France  have  devoted  many 

pages  to  these  events.     The  assassination  of  two  of  the  dukea, 

Orleans  and  Burgundy,  and  the  insatiable  vengeance  which 

Ibllowed  these,  and  similar  acts,  are  the  principal  subjects  of 

these  pages.     But  the  whole  is  resolred  into  the  details  of  the 

struggle  for  power,  and  into  the  opprobrious  means  resorted 

to  by  all  the  parties. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Renewal  o/tkevfar^Btnry  V.in  France— Peaee^B/farriagt  of  Henry  V. 
— £Rs  daO^-^Benry  Vl.-^Charles  VII^^Mnd  tf  OrUam-^Rea^efy 
efhU  Hf9£dmn  iy  dkarks  ViL 

In  1415,  Henry  V.  of  England  had  come  to  the  throne 
The  &nie  of  Edward  III.,  and  of  his  noble  and  valiant  son* 
the  Black  Prince,  or  other  motives,  induced  him  to  try  his 
fcrtunes  in  France.  He  gathered  an  army,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  ambitious  and  gallant  nobles  of  England.  He 
landed  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  preparation  was  made 
to  meet  hino.  The  French  court  suspended  their  contentions 
among  themselves,  to  engage  in  one  much  more  serious.  All 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  (except  the  king,  Charles  VL,  and 
two  dukes,  one  of  them  Burgundy,)  and  the  most  distinguished 
noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  followed  by  a  numerous  army, 
harried  to  crush  the  audacious  Henry.  The  French  number- 
ed, at  least,  fiftv  thousand.  The  English  were  estimated  at 
fiikeen  tboueand.  The  adverse  parties  met  at  Agincourt,  abont 
forty  miles  nearly  south  from  Calais,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1415.  If  the  history  of  any  battle,  in  all  its  details,  could  be 
admitted  into  these  brief  sketches,  that  of  Agincourt  would  be 
ariected.  It  may  be  found  sufficiently  at  length  in  Hume's 
2d  vol.  p.  423.     The  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  the 
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comparative  inferiority  of  Henry's  numbers  obliged  him  to 
make  an  uncommon  slaughter  of  his  enemies,  lest  the  captives 
should  outnumber  their  victors.  The  three  battles  of  Crecy, 
Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  are  remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  a  people  who  have  been  eminent  for  skill  and  valor  in  war, 
in  all  ages.  On  the  authority  of  a  French  historian,  the  loas 
of  the  French  was  ten  thousand  killed,  of  whom  nine  thousand 
were  knights,  or  gentlemen.  The  prisoners  nearly  as  many. 
The  loss  of  the  English  only  one  thousand  and  sue  hundred. 
The  duke  of  Berry,  the  king's  uncle,  was  present.  He  had 
been  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  fifty-nine  years  before.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  battle  vary  in  numliers. 

This  battle  was  a  short  suspension  of  the  feuds  of  the  French 
court  Henry  was  still  engaged  in  pursuing  his  conquests, 
when,  in  1419,  John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  wbb 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin  Charles,  (afterwards 
Charles  VII.,)  and  not  without  the  dauphin's  approbation. 
The  BArgundian  party  immediately  offered  the  French  crown 
to  Henry.  The  treaty  of  Troyes  (a  city  about  ninety  milee 
east-south-east  of  Paris)  was  signea,  whereby  Henry  was  to 
marry  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  V I.,  assume  the  regency 
while  the  king  lived,  and  succeed  him,  on  his  decease.  This 
treaty  was  duly  executed.  Thus  France  became  subjected  to 
England,  and  Henry  seems  to  have  had  power  and  ^ood  sense 
enough  to  hold  it  so,  while  he  lived.  But  he  died  m  1422,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  his  imbecile  fathoT-in-law  soon  fol- 
lowed him.  Henry  left  an  infant  of  less  than  a  year  old, -who 
was  king  of  England  under  the  name  o(  Henry  VI.,  and  actu- 
ally crowned  king  of  France.  But  this  unfortunate  child  was 
no  less  imbecile  than  his  grandfather.  If  his  infirmities  were 
inherited,  the  proudest  achievement  of  the  ambitious  Henry 
was  the  cause  of  the  most  distressing  calamities,  both  to  Eng- 
land and  to  France.  The  two  kingdoms  were  subjected  to  the 
manifold  miseries  of  a  long  minority,  and  a  discordant  regency; 
and  this  sort  of  government  had  to  contend  with  the  most 
vindictive  factions  at  home,  and  the  most  determined  hostility 
in  France. 

The  French  soon  became  sensible  of  their  degradation,  and 
Charles  VIL,  excluded  from  the  throne,  retired  to  the  south, 
and  gathered  around -him  the  few  who  were  devoted  to  his 
support.  He  established  himself  at  Bourges,  in  the  province 
of  Berry,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Paris. 
Here  he  held  his  little  court,  and  was  called,  in  derision,  *"  The 
little  king  of  Bourges."     He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of 
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some  heroism ;  but  the  [iretailiDg  tendency  of  his  eluTacter 
was  to  pleasore.    He  is  said  to  have  been  roused  to  an  effort 
to  recover  Jus  kiogdom  by  his  fiivorite,  Agnes  Sorelle,  whose 
name,  Vbhaire,  among  otbers,  has  transmitted  to  modem  times. 
Agnes  appeared  before  him  to  bid  him  adiea,  ibrerer,  sajring, 
that  she  was  designed  for  the  associate  of  a  king,  and  was 
going  to  find  one  worthy  of  herself.*     Charles  had  a  difficult 
task ;  he  had  neither  men  nor  money,  and  was  often  distressed 
£>r  daily  subsistence.     His  opponent  was  the  able  and  accom- 
plished John,  duke  of  Bedford,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and 
recent  of  France.     John  was  supported  by  the  bat  military 
skill  and  valor  of  England,  as  well  as  by  many  persona  in 
France,  of  like  distinction.     Some  cities,  however,  rather  from 
hatred  of  the  English  than  any  attachment  to  Charles,  still 
held  out.     One  after  another  had  been  subdned.     The  last  of 
unsabdued  cities  was  Orleans,  the  ancient  capital  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  sixty  miles  soath-sonth-west 
of  Paris.     Here  that  wonderful  phenomenon  occurred,  of  the 
salvation  of  a  kingdom  by  the  agency  of  a  country  girl  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  (Hume  says  twenty,)  suddenly  tran^ 
formed  into  a  warrior  and  hero  -,  for  she  wore  the  apparel,  not 
of  her  own,  bat  of  the  other  sex. 

Joan  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Domremy,  in  the  province 
of  Lorraine,  ten  miles  from  &r  le  Due,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  east  of  Paris,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  north-east 
from  Bourges,  where  Charles,  at  this  time,  was  residing. 
Great  diligence  has  been  used  to  establish  the  fiicts  concerning 
this  remarkable  person.  The  means  of  doing  this  were  no 
less  certain  as  to  her,  than  any  other  person  of  that  age.  She 
is  represented  U>  have  been  beatitiful,  of  delicate  frame,  and  of 
sbgular  sensibility.  She  was  accustomed  to  solitary  medita- 
tion, and  was  a  religious  enthusiast.  Her  employments  were 
hnmble  ones ;  that  of  taking  care  of  cattle  was  one  of  them, 
not,  however,  as  a  servant,  as  has  been  said,  but  as  a  member 
of  her  father's  family.     She  asserted  that  she  had  a  vision, 

*  Though  this  agency  of  Agnes  Sorelle  is  rep«ited  by  successive  his- 
torians, ii  IS  doe  to  that  indefatigable  critic  in  history,  Haliam,  to  say. 
that  he  has  given  very  good  reasons  for  doubling  whether  Agnes  had 
any  sach  agency,  or  even  such  relation  to  Charles,  as  has  been  so  often 
affirmed.  Haliam  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if  he  was  under  any 
female  influence  before  Joan  of  Arc  appeared,  it  was  that  of  his  own 
qoeen.  (Haliam,  vol  i.  p.  62.)  The  statement  here  made,  is  that  of 
eoncnrrent  historians  before  Haliam  wrote.  Fortunately,  it  is  now  maxa^ 
fy  a  subject  of  cariosity,  who  is  right 
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wherein  she  was  commanded  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  to  conduct  Charles  to  Rheims,  (seventy-five  miles  nortfai 
east  of  Paris,)  to  be  crowned.  When  she  presented  herself, 
she  was  twice  dismissed,  as  a  person  bereft  of  her  senses. 
Returning  a  third  time,  she  was  sent  to  Charles,  who  had 
removed  to  Chinon,  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Bourges,  and 
south-west  of  the  city  of  Tours,  February,  1429.  She  imme- 
diately pointed  out  the  king,  (though  not  distinguished  from 
others  around  him,  by  dress,)  whom  she  had  never  seen.  She 
was  most  thoroughly  examined  during  three  weeks,  and  by 
some  of  her  own  sex. 

Satisfied  with  her  claims,  Charles  confided  her  to  I>Aulon, 
"  the  most  virtuous  man  at  court,"  and  she  was  clad  in  a  male 
dress,  and  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  sent  with  the  famous 
warrior  Dunois  (called  the  bastard  of  Orleans)  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  besieged  city.  She  bore  "  the  sacred  banner." 
She  carried  a  sword  which  had  been  taken  from  a  certain 
church,  and  unknown  to  have  been  there  till  she  disclosed  the 
fkcL  She  was  several  times  wounded,  but  never  stained  her 
sword  with  blood.  At  sunset,  she  retired  to  the  society  of  her 
own  sex,  and  avoided  all  of  these  who  were,  in  her  view, 
exceptionable.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Saint  Severe,  Dunois,  and  La  Hire,  with  Joan  amone 
them,  forced  themselves  into  Orleans,  with  supplies,  in  April, 
1429.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  celebrated  general  Talbot 
commanded  the  English  army.  -  Frequent  and  successful  sal- 
lies, in  which  Joan  took  a  part,  forced  the  English  from  their 
entrenchments  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  same  year.  Several 
places  were  taken,  at  all  of  which  Joan  was  foremost  in  the 
conflict  At  the  battle  of  Patay,  where  the  able  general  Tal- 
bot commanded,  and  where  Joan  was  present,  the  French  were 
victorious. 

The  English  were  in  possession  of  much  of  the  country 
hetween  this  scene  of  warfare  and  Rheims ;  yet  Joan  success- 
fully conducted  Charles  to  that  city,  and  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1429,  he  was  there  crowned,  Joan  performing  the  duties  of 
constable,  and  holding  the  sword  over  the  king's  head.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  now  considered  her  mission  closed,  and  de- 
sired to  return  to  her  parents,  but  was  induced  to  continue  her 
services.  At  the  siege  of  Paris  she  was  wounded.  In  a  sally 
from  Compiegne,  forty-five  miles  north-east  of  Paris,  she  was 
taken  bv  tne  Burgundian  allies  of  the  English,  and  was  afier- 
wards  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  by  John^  duke  of  £aix« 
emburgh,  for  the  sum  pf  ten  thousand  francs.    She  was  accus- 
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ed«  at  the  instigatioD  of  some  of  her  own  couDtT3rmen,  in 

amity  with  the  English,  of  sorcery  and  heresy.     She  nobly 

defended  herseJf  on  trial,  alleging  that  the  angel  St  Michael 

was  her  coostant  guardian,  and  that  she  had  heard  his  voice 

in  h^T  hthefa  garden,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.     She  was  con- 

demaed  lo  death,  but  her  panishment  was  commuted  to  impiis- 

onmeot  ibr  life.     A  new  ejicitement  having  arisen  against  her, 

this  sentence  was  reversed,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1431,  sho 

was  burned,  by  a  slow  fire,  at  Rouen,  seventy  miles  north-wesi 

of  Paris.     The  only  shade  in  the  heroism  of  this  wonderful 

female  is,  that  the  terror  of  condemnation  and  death  are  said 

to  have  shaken  her  fortitude,  at  one  time,  and  to  have  drawn 

firom  her  a  confession,  that  the  revelations  she  had  pretended, 

were  the  work  of  Satan.     But  her  fortitude  returned,  and  she 

died  with  a  magnanimity  that  accorded  with  the  tenor  of  her 

life.     Herself  and  family  had  been  ennobled.     There  exist,  in 

France,  several  monuments  of  her.     One  at  Orleans,  one  at 

Rouen,  and  one  at  Domremy,  erected  in  1820.     Some  of  these 

are  said  to  be  &ithfully  characteristic.     The  house  in  which 

she  was  bom  is  still  pointed  out. 

Charles  is  reproached  for  having  done  nothing  to  rescue 
the  donor  of  his  crown.  The  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  are  also  reproached  for  haying  assented  to  the 
cruel  death  of  this  amiable  and  patriotic  enthusiast  Her 
achievements  have  produced  several  volumes,  m  French,  Grer- 
man,  and  English,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  There  are  also 
several  tragedies,  of  which  Joan  is  the  subject  That,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  is  Schil- 
ler's (German)  tragedy.  Joan  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
some  celebrated  paintings. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  an  historical  phenomenon,  whieh 
no  one  has  assumed  to  explain.  Was  she  inspired  T  Was 
she  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others  1  Was  she  a 
pretender  to  a  divine  commission  T  Did  she  sir^^erely  believe 
that  she  had  such  commission  1  The  first  supposition  is  inad* 
missible.  The  second  is  highly  improbable,  for  many  rea- 
sons. She  was  remote  from  the  scene  of  warfare,  and  appa- 
rently unknown,  before  her  presentation  of  herself,  to  all  who 
were  engaged  in  it  If  she  had  been  a  selected  instrument, 
there  are  obvious  reasons  why  this  fact  should  have  been 
afterwards  disclosed,  and  none  why  it  should  have  been  con- 
cealed. Her  sinceri^  and  the  purity  of  her  character  nega* 
tive  the  third  supposition.  The  fourth  remains  as  the  only 
one  which  can  be  adopted.    But  this  is  not  an  explanation  of 
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the  efiectiveness  of  her  agency.  The  ignorance  and  saper- 
atition  of  the  age,  prohahly,  seconded  her  object,  and  may  nave 
animated  the  hopes  an^ strengthened  the  arm  of  the  French, 
while  the  success  which  accompanied  her  efibrts,  dismayed 
their  enemies.  But  the  original  design,  (undoubtedly  her 
own,)  engendered  in  the  mind  of  an  obscure,  uneducated  peas- 
ant girl,  of  becoming  a  warrior,  and  saying  her  king  and 
country,  is  the  singular  fact  which  remains,  as  it  has  eyer 
done,  tor  the  wonder  of  the  curious. 

The  dissensions  in  England  caused  the  war  in  France  to  be 
feebly  pursued.  The  ally  of  the  English,  the  powerful  duke 
of  Burgundy,  had  become  disgusted  with  them.  Charles 
VII.  was  assiduous  and  successful  in  gaining  him.  By  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  (1437,)  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Somme 
were  ceded  to  the  duke,  and  he  was  discharged  from  the  feu- 
dal ceremonies  of  homage,  as  a  vassal.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  peace  with  England.  In  1444,  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  which  continued  four  years.  In  this  en^ge- 
ment  was  inyolved  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
son  of  Henry  V.,  with  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Anjou,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  civil  wars  of  England.  She  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Saint  Louis,  in  the  eighth  generation  from  him,  and 
great-grand-daughter  of  king  John's  son  Louis,  to  whom  Jane, 
queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  bequeathed  her  crown  in  1380. 
Her  &ther  was  Renatus,  or  Rene,  the  expelled  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  residing  in  Proyence,  in  France. 

The  four  years'  truce  enabled  Charles  VII.  to  establish 
order  in  his  kingdom,  and  prepare  himself  for  future  conflicts 
with  his  enemies.  At  this  time,  the  ancient  practice  of  calling 
on  the  feudal  nobles  to  attend  the  king  in  war,  at  the  head  of 
their  yassals,  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the 
presence  of  armed  knights,  one  of  the  consequences  of  chiy- 
alry.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  employ  foreign  auxiliaries. 
A  body  of  six  thousand  from  Scotland,  and  a  body  of  Swiss, 
were  in  the  service  of  Charles.  He  now  thought  of  creating 
a  standing  force,  and  to  dispense  with  the  call  on  the  nobles  to 
supply  one.  He  formed  companies,  consisting  of  one  hundred, 
under  captains.  He  also  required  of  the  yillages  to  furnish, 
each  one,  its  most  expert  archer,  and  made  them  subject  to  his 
own  order,  instead  of  that  of  their  own  feudal  lords.  This 
innovation  oflended  the  nobles;  but  Charles  persevered,  and 
accomplished  his  object  This  was  thelbeginning  of  standing 
armies  in  Europe. 

In  1449,  the  truce  was  allowed  to  expire;  but  the  conten* 
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tioDS  of  the  booses  of  York  and '  Lancaster  had  b^an,  and 
the  English  were  too  mach  engaged  in  these  to  attend  to  their 
possessions  in  France.     Within  these  possessions,  the  FrencE 
population  were  disafiected  towards  their  foreign  masters,  and 
desirous  of  returning  to  their  native  allegiance.     Charles  re- 
took the  chy  of  Rouen,  and  soon  after  the  great  province  of 
NonDandj  was  forever  lost  to  the  Bngiish.     In    1450,  Gvd- 
eone  was  acquired  by  the  French.     Bourdeaux  and  other 
towns  submitted,  after  the  vain  ceremony  of  causing  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  English  to  come  to  their  relief     The 
English  did  send  the  gallant  Talbot,  now  eighty  years  of  age, 
to  recover  Guienne ;  but  he  fell  in  the  attempt.     In  1453,  the 
only  result  to  the  English  of  so  many  years  of  war  and  mis- 
ery, was  the  city  of  Calais,  and  a  small  territory  around  it. 

Charles  had  now  established  an  absolute  dominion  in  his 
kingdom.  He  was  the  sole  depositary  of  legislative  and  of 
executive  power.  He  had  seen  so  much  of  the  turbulence  of 
cities,  that  he  never  resided  in  any  one  of  his  own,  but  pre- 
ferred some  retired  castle.  He  was  continually  apprehensive 
of  being  poisoned  by  his-  son,  who  succeeded  him ;  and,  to 
escape  death  in  this  way,  he  avoided  food  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  when  his  attendants  forced  him  to  take  it,  the  power  of 
digestion  was  already  lost,  and  he  died  in  July,  1461.  Histo- 
Tians  have  drawn  his  character;  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  copy  their  opinions. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

THE     RSION     OF   LOUIS   XI. 

Louxs  XI.  is  fiimiliarly  known  to  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels.  He  is  delineated  with  fidelity  in  Q,uentin  Der- 
ward  ;  for,  even  the  descriptive  genius  of  Sir  Walter  could 
not  exaggerate  the  perfidious  and  tyrannical  character  of  Louis. 
The  historical  fiicts  were  found  in  the  memoin  of  Philip  de 
Comines.  The  worthiest  as  well  as  the  worst  of  French 
monarchs,  had  their  biographers.  Saint  Louis  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Joinville,  and*  Louis  XI.  by  his  constant  companion, 
Comines.  This  writer  was  born  in  Flanders,  and  served  the 
diike  of  Burgundy,  &ther  of  Charles  the  Rash,  but  left  this 
service  and  entered  thai  of  Louis  in  1472.    He  bad  long 
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known  his  new  master,  from  his  transactions  with  the  Bur* 
gundian  court.  Comines  was  one  of  the  hest  informed  meo  of 
his  time,  and  was  employed  in  many  embassies.  His  account 
of  the  persons  and  scenes  of  his  own  times,  is  received  by  the 
best  historians,  as  worthy  of  entire  credit. 

Louis  disclosed  his  character  at  an  early  period  of  Hie,  by 
joining  in  the  cabals  against  his  father,  and  by  living  always  in 
enmity  with  him.  It  is  said,  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  joy 
on  hearing  of  his  Other's  death.  His  person  was  as  odious  as 
bis  disposition ;  his  head  disproportionately  large — his  limbs 
small  and  ill-shaped.  He  had  an  incurable  dislike  of  all  who 
were  distinguished  from  himself  by  comeliness  or  manly  graces. 
He  preferred  the  society  of  the  low  and  the  vulgar.  He  dress- 
ed himself  in  coarse  and  singular  garments.  In  his  cap  he 
carried  a  leaden  image  of  a  Saint,  by  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  swear  ;  but  he  considered  no  oath  binding-  on  him,  unless 
he  swore  by  St.  Pol.  In  his  last  days,  at  Plessis,  his  taste 
took  another  turn.  Whenever  he  was  visible  to  those  whom 
be  chose  to  receive,  he  was  dressed  in  robes  of  silk,  of  great 
cost,  and  made  by  the  most  skilful  hands ;  but  his  biographer 
thinks  his  motive  was  to  conceal  the  emaciation  of  his  person. 
This  had  become  so  meagre,  that  his  appearance  was  rather 
that  of  a  dead  than  a  living  man.  His  barber,  Oliver,  was 
his  most  Intimate  friend,  and  became  his  minister,  and  the  ser* 
vile  executor  of  his  master's  malignant  orders.  Oliver  caused 
many  to  be  hung,  but,  in  the  next  reign,  met  with  the  like  iate 
himself 

The  reign  of  Louis  was  devoted  to  quarrels  with  his  nobles, 
with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  with  the  English,  and  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  His  measures  raised  the  civil  war,  call- 
ed the  war  for  the  public  good.  He  drew  Edward  IV.,  of 
England,  into  France,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men;  but  by 
bribing  Edward's  ministers,  he  escaped  their  power.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  also  invaded  France,  and  fought  with  Louis  the 
battle  of  Monthleri.  Peace  was  made  much  at  the  cost  of 
Louis.  In  another  negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Louis  discovered  that  his  minister  Balue,  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
whom  Louis  had  caused  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  had  betrayed 
his  trust.  His  clerical  character  saved  him  from  a  halter,  bat 
he  passed  fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  an  iron  cage,  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Loches :  his  prison  was  less  than  eight  feet  square. 

That  event  of  his  whole  life,  which  caused  the  greatest  cha- 
grin to  Louis,  is  narrated  by  Comines,  in  all  its  details.  The 
county  of  Leige,  on  the  Rhine,  was  within  the  domiwoiw  of 


the  duke  of  Boi^ondy.    LoaiB  had  fiiTored  a  Teroh  there. 
While  this  metaare  was  secretly  pnrsaed,  Loais  ventiired  to 
Tiflit'the  duke,  at  Peronne,  on  the  Somme,  80  miJes  £.  by  N. 
of  P&rtfl,  confidiDg  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  dake  to  adopt 
his  views  cm  some  points  of  difference  between  them.     While 
Lools  was  at  Peronne,  the  revok  at  Leige  broke  oat     The 
doire  made  a  prisoner  of  Louis,  and  kepi  him  three  or  four 
dajs.    The  resuk  of  a  negotiation  was,  that  Louis  should  go 
with  the  duke  to  Leige,  and  give  his  personal  influence  to  re- 
store order.  This  was  regarded  as  a  deep  humiliation  by  Louis, 
who  valued  himself  most,  in  being  more  adroit  and  cunninff 
than  any  other  man.     His  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
pleasure  in  his  disgrace,  and  some  of  them  taught  their  mag* 
pies  to  utter  the  word  Peronne.     This  was  sometimes  heard  by 
Louis  himself,  who  ordered  the  necks  of  the  magpies  to  ble 
wrung.     This  duke  was  Charles  the  Rash,  and  the  character 
of  this  man,  and  the  provocations  of  Louis,  kept  them  in  con- 
tifiual  warfare.    Many  pages  of  history  are  devoted  to  this 
bitter  contention,  but  its  details  are  foreign  to  the  present  object. 
Louts  embroiled  himself^  also,  with  his  southern  neighbor, 
the  king  of  Arragon. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Bash,  in  1477,  opened  a  new  field 
for  the  intrigue  and  ambition  of  Louis.     An  opportunity  now 
arose  to  annex  the  extensive  domains  of  Burgundy  to  France, 
by  a  marriage  of  Mary,  the  heiress,  with  the  Dauphin,    though 
Mary  was  of  full  age,  and  the  Dauphin  but  eight  years  old. 
To  accomplish  this,  and  to  prevent  a  marriage  with  any  other 
person,  and  especially  i^nth  any  French  prince,  but  the  Daa« 
phin,  was  the  object  of  Louis  s   greatest  concern.     He  even 
conceived  the  project  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  princess,  that  he  might  dispose  of  her  to  satisfy  himself 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  machinations  produced  a  result 
which  afflicted  Europe  for  centuries,  in  the  union  of  the  prin- 
cess with    Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany* 
This  event,  so  entirely  defeating  the  designs  of  Louis,  produced 
a  war  between   him  and  Maximilian.     In  this  war  the  battle 
of  Guinegate  was  fought,  in  which  the  French  met  with  a  se- 
vere defeat.     The  armed  force  which  Charles  VIL  had  estab- 
lished, was  abolished  by  Louis,  after  this  battle,  and  he  substi- 
tuted a  tax,  wherewith  to  pay  Swiss  auxiliaries.  He  neutralized 
the  English,  in  this  war,  by  bestowing  pensions  on  the  men 
who  governed  their  councils.     Peace  was  at  length  made,  one 
condition  of  which  was,  that  the  Dauphin  should  marry  Mar- 
garet, of  Austria,  Maximilian's  daughter.  This  princess  came 
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to  France,  and  was  educated  there,  in  expectation  of  this  union. 
But  the  Dauphin,  by  Louis's  contrivance,  married  ADDe»  of 
Brittany,  to  secure  that  province  to  the  crown;  and  Margeret 
was  sent  home,  as  she  said,  a  widow  before  she  had  been  a  wik; 
By  the  death  of  Rene,  before  mentioned,  Louis  acquired  the 
county  of  Anjou,  and  the  duchy  of  Provence.  He  also  ac- 
quired Rene's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
which  proved  to  be  a  cause  of  long-continued  and  disastrous 
wars  to  France. 

With  all  his  discomfitures,  Louis  had  eflfected  most  of  his  pur- 
poses, and  many  of  thbm  by  means  which  few  men  but  himself 
would  have  adopted.     The  whole  of  France  was  one  kingdom, 
under  him,  Calais,  only,  excepted.  He  had  humbled  ^ind  brok* 
en  down  his  nobles.    He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ahs  ri^iil, 
though  early  friend,  Charles  the  Rash,  wreck  his  foib-ines 
against  the  rocks  of  Switzerland.     He  had  the  gratification^ 
hanging  almost  every  man  in  France,  whom  he  feared  or   ha^*^*^ 
ed.     But  his  close  of  life  was  a  scene  of  retribulire  justice. 
He  knew  he  had  not,  and  did  not  deserve  the  good  will  of  any 
mortal.     He  had  not  seen  his  son  for  many  years.     He  did  not 
permit  him  to  be  educated,  nor  to  enjoy  the  common  benefits 
even  of  bodily  action,  nor  to  be  even  spoken  to,  but  under  his 
own  regulations.     Tormented  with  fears,  he  shut  himself  up 
-  at  a  place  called  Plessis,  35  miles  northward  from  the  city  of 
-Tours,  and  95  S.  W.  from  Paris.     This  he  fortified,  and  de- 
fended, by  armed  soldiers,  by  day  and  by  night,  with  orders  to 
shoot  down  any  one  who  approached' in  the  night  time.     Mis- 
erable as  life  was,  death  was  terrible  to  him.     He  caused  a 
hermit  to  be  brought  to  him  from  the  extreme  south  of  Italy, 
believing  that  this  illiterate  man  had  power  to  prolong  his  U&. 
Though  exacting  the  most  servile  submission  from  all  around 
him,  Louis  believed  his  life  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Jaques  Coc- 
tier,  his  physician,  and  paid  him  10,000  crowns  a  month,  be- 
sides enduring  his  insolence.     Coctier  said  to   him, — *'  Some 
day  you  will  dismiss,  or  disgrace  me ;  but  whenever  you  do 
that,   you   will   die  within  eight  days   yourself"     Comines, 
who  gives  a  minute  account*  of  th^se  latter  days,  remarks, 
that  no  miseries  which  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  equal- 
led those  which  he  endured  himself.     The  30th  of  August, 
1483,  relieved  his  subjects  from  the  dominion  of  Louis.     Not 
a  single  act  of  beneficence  or  improvement  marks  his  reign, 
unless  it  be  the  establishment  of  posts,  (for  the  carriage  of  letp 
ters^  which  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  him. 

His  biographer  says  he  was  the  best  informed  man  of  his 


liKie,  as  to  ^  peiwms  aod  pcrfidctf  of  other  eooatrieB,  u  wdl 
as  pirecisely  acqnaiDted  with  the  character  and  rektioiit  of 
every  man,  0/  any  consequeDce,  in  hia  own.     Hia  memoiy  waa 
moat  nncommoD,  as  he  depended  on  that  only  for  the  preaertai* 
tion  of  bk  knowledge.    Theae  characteriatica  of  the  ableat 
man  of  that  time  are  deacribed,  not  aa  beinff  thoae  of  king 
Laoii;  who,  merely  aa  auch,  little  deaervea  to  be  remembered; 
hat  for  the  reaaon  that  they  enable  one  to  estimate  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.    Ignorance,  aupenCition,  and  crime,  mark 
tbeae  timea.    One  cnrioos  fact,  aa  illuatrative  of  the  two  fer- 
Bier,  ia,  that  crowds  of  peraona  came  to  Looia  to  be  touched  by 
him  aaa  cure  of  acrophuloua  diaeaae.    To  qnaliiy  a  king  for 
liiaa  cr  retire  process,  it  waa  neceaaar^  that  he  ahoold  parify 
hiwz^tf,  by  tne  confession  of  hia  ama.    Gomines  aay^  that 
Loaia  made  hia  confessions  every  week,  and  when  the  king  of 
terrora  laid  hia  hand  on  him,  he  had  confesaed  ao  often,  that  he 
Bad  little  to  add.    Aa  no  king  of  France,  since  Charlemagne, 
(814,)  had  lived  longer  than  60  years,  Louis  applied  this  com- 
mon dnratioD  to  himself,  and  lived  in  constant  terror  of  ii» 
completion.     He  exceeded  it  by  about  one  year. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

CkarUs  VlllUlouis  XII. 

Charles  VIII.  was  15  years  of  age  when  bis&ther  Louis 
died ;  his  character  is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. His  person  was  diminutive,  his  understanding  fee- 
ble ;  but  Comines,  (who  is  this  king's  biographer,  also,)  says, 
"a  better  creature  was  not  to  be  seen."  The  regency  devolved 
(not  without  great  opposition  from  the  heir  apparent,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,)  on  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  Beaujeu,  who  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  Louis,  who  had  so  ordered  in  disposing  of  his 
kingdom.     Beaujeu  was  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  short  reign  of  Charles,  1483 — 1498,  has  a  two-fold  re- 
lation-, first,  to  the  internal  affiiirs  of  France;  secondly,  to  the 
new  enterprises  which  began  with  him,  the  wars  of  the  French 
in  Italy.  The  first  subject  will  be  noticed  here.  The  second, 
involving  manifold  misfortunes  to  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  and  which  continued  through  centuries,  will  more  con- 
reniently  come  into  view  in  treating  of  Italy,  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 
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The  coDteDtions  between  the  lady  Beanjea  and  the  dnke  nf 
Orleans,  for  the  regency,  occasioned  an  assembly  of  wbat  m 
called  for  the  first  time,  the  states  general     No  such  aasemUy 
was  held  by  Louis.     It  was  composed  of  the  nobles,  of  the 
dergy,  and  of  the  third  estate^  that  is,  the  delegates  from  towns 
and  cities.     They  are  supposed  to  have  met,  each  order,  in  ktB 
separate  chamber.     The  state  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be.inlened 
from  the  acts  of  this  assembly.     It  appears  that  the  ereaS  no- 
hhs  had  lost  their  personal  sovereignty,  and  that  it  had  merged 
in  the  crown.     Their  indemnity  was  a  share  in  the  royal  sore-' 
reignty,  by  the  enjoyment  of  offices  and  pensions.    Charles 
VII.  must  be  considered  the  founder  of  this  change,  as  the  ezi^ 
gences  of  his  time  enabled  him  to  impose  direct  taxation,  and 
raise  a  revenue  independently  of  the  nobles.     This,  the  nobles 
submitted  to,  as  they  were  not  taxed  themselves.     Louis  XL 
abolished  the  mode  of  raising  a  military  force,  established  by 
his  &ther,  but  not  his  system  of  taxation.     He  renewed  the 
feudal  claim  to  military  service.     The  nobles  now  insisted  on 
the  continued  exemption  from  taxes,  and  on  freedom  from  miU- 
tary  service,  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.     The  clergy  sought 
a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the  French  church,  and  an 
exemption  from  some  burthens  which  were  still  asserted  bvthe 
pope.     The  third  estate  \o\ueA,  in  these  remonstrances  oi  the 
clergy.     They  demanded  to  be  freed  from  arbitrary  taxation, 
and  expressed  a  willingness  to  substitute  grants  of  supplies. 
This  assembly  was  broken  up  without  coming  to  any  coocW 
sions,  by  the  firmness  of  the  lady  Beaujeu,  who  remamed  with 
the  authority  of  regent.     A  civil  war,  of  short  duration,  ensu- 
ed.    In  this  war  the  province  of  Brittany  took  an  active  pai^ 
and  the  disposal^of  the  hand  of  its  heiress,  Anne,  became  in* 
Tolved  in  the  contention.     The  result  was,  that  Margaret,  of 
Austria,  who  had  been  affianced  by  Louis  to  Charles;  and  who 
was  actually  in  France,  awaiting  her  wedding  day,  was  seai 
home,  and  Anne  was  married  to   Charles.     This  Anne,  of 
Brittany,  is  a  flower  in  the  desert.     She  was  beautiful,  intelli- 
ffent,  virtuous,  affectionate,  and  much  reverenced,  though  she 
had  the  defect  of  limping  in  her  gait.     Her  mourning  lor  the 
loss  of  her  children  was  so  touching  as  to  be  a  subjeet  of  his- 
torical remark. 

In  1494,  and  the  following  year,  Charles  was  absent  from 
France  fourteen  months,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  Na- 
ples, to  be  elsewhere  noticed.  He  was  engaged  in  this  costly 
and  ruinous  warfare  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  not  per- 
sonally present.     No  event  occurred  -in  France  material  to  be 
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ttotieeft.     Cbaikt  was  disposed  to  magnlfieeiice,  espockdly  in 

kuiidiBg.    His  phoe  of  abode  was  at  Amboise,  near  the  cob- 

fluenoe  of  the  Loire  and  Sifossee,  12  miles  east  of  the  city  of 

Touts,  and  118  S.  bj  W.  from  P&ris.     C^CHDines  gives  an  ae- 

eottnl  of  his  accidental  death,  and  of  the  splendor  of  his  faner- 

al  ceremonies     He  was  condoeting  Anne,  his  qveen,  from  her 

spsftBieots;  tbroQgh  a  long,  low  passage-way,  to  a  place  where 

tile  gentlemen  of  the  court  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  balL 

Tlwngh  Charles  was  very  short,  his  head  came  in  contact  with 

the  wall  of  the  passage,  and  occasioned  an  injury  of  which  he 

soon  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  leaving  no  child.     He  was 

the  seventh,  and  the  last,  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois, 

IB  direct  lineal  descent     The  order  of  succession  through  the 

oldest  son  of  the  royal  princes,  had  been  kmsf  settled.  [1498.] 

The  crown  now  came  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 

Loun  XII.     This  was  one  of  five  royal  branches  which  aroae 

from  the  honse  of  Yalois,  viz :  Alencon,   Anjou,  Burgundy, 

Orleanh,  and  Angouleme,  some  of  which  were  ancient  titles 

renewed.    Ijonis  XIl.  was  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 

who  was  mnrdered  in  1407 — who  was  brother  of  Charles  VL 

—who  was  the  fourth  king  of  the  house  of  Valois.    Liouis  was, 

in  person  and  character,  in  all  respects  different  from  his  pT»> 

docessor.     He  was  of  fine  form,  and  highly  accomplished  in 

die  strength  and  graces  of  knighthood.     In  early  dsjs  he  had 

loany  contentions,  and  had  acouired  warm  friends,  and  had 

nade  bitter  enemiea     He  had  now  the  power  of  avengii^ 

himself  on  the  latter.     A  fine  sentiment  is  ascribed  to  him  :— 

"  The  king  of  France  must  not  remember  the  injuries  done  to 

ihe  duke  of  Orleans."     He  had  been  a  lover  of  Anne  before 

she  married  Charles,  and  generously  gave  place  to  him.     He 

had  now  an   opportunity  of  conferring  the  honor  of  sharing 

his  crown — a  measure  of  policy  as  well  as  affection.     He  was 

Ae  first  kiog  who  established  the  ofilice  of  prime  minister; 

wUehhefiiled  by  the  appointment  of  theeardmalof  Amboise. 

The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  a  ruin- 

<Mts  warfiire  for  dominion  in  Italy.     By  this  he  was  involved 

with  Maximilian,  of  Germany,  popes  Alexander  Y L,  Julius 

II.,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  as  well  as  with  the  republics  in 

the  north  of  Italy.     Successive  disasters  and  disappointments 

nark  the  eonrse  of  the  French  enterprises.     These  will  come 

into  view  more  properly  in  notices  of  Italy. 

An  important  cnanffe  was  wrought,  at  this  time,  by  the 
9t6en.  She  assembled  in  her  court,  the  distinguished  females 
^  the  royal  and  noble  blood,  and  gave  the  first  imipnlBe  to  thil 
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doaiiiuoii  of  her  aex,  so  loiag  culdvatod  and  cheriahad  ia 
France.  However  much  this  was  afterwards  perverted  and 
oormpled,  and  inischievoiis  as  it  may  have  been  since  Anne's 
■time,  m  ihe  politics  of  France,  under  her  guidance,  it  was  full 
of  benefits.  It  was  the  fountain  of  the  grace  and  polish  which 
eminently  distinguished  France  for  centuries. 

Notwithstanding  the  expensive  wars  of  Louis,  he  is  not 
charged  with  over  burthening  his  subjects.  He  had  recourse 
to  sales  of  the  crown  lands,  to  replenish  his  treasury.  The 
states-general  were  often  ass^nbled  in  his  time.  They  made 
no  progress  in  establishing  their  own  power,  and  limiting  that 
of  tne  crown,  as  Louis  gave  them  very  few  occasions  to  com- 

Sain.  He  was  the  most  popular  of  the  kings  of  France,  since 
e  days  of  saint  Louis,  and  acquired  the  surname  of  Father 
4if  his  people.  Historians  dispute  on  his  pretensions  and  true 
oiaracter.  In  this,  it  is  useless  to  follow  them.  The  kingdom 
was  in  such  condition  at  this  time,  that  it  might  have  moved  on- 
wards to  constitutional  freedom;  or  to  absolute  despotism.  The 
latter  was  its  destiny.  Louis  lost  the  excellent  Anne,  and  mar- 
ried Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIL,  of  England,  having  num- 
bered three  times  her  number  of  years.  But  within  a  year  he 
died,  (Jan.  1,  1515,)  at  the  age  of  55,  following  the  rule  of 
dying  before  sixty.  He  appears  to  have  been  most  sincerely 
mourned  by  his  subjects,  which  is  his  best  eulogy. 

Louis  left  no  son,  and  the  crown  went  to  Francis  L  He 
was  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  was  brother  of 
the  ftither  of  Louis  XIL  This  reign  belongs  to  the  third  and 
last  survey,  intended  to  include  the  three  last  centuries. 

Language.  To  this  time,  (1500,)  and  longfafter,  the  lao- 
guage  used  in  courts  of  justice,  in  the  cabinet,  or  public  doc- 
uments, in  the  church,  and  in  treatises,  was  the  Latin.  The 
anoken  language  had  been  of  two  descriptions.  The  langoe 
a^oc,  or  provoa^al,  spoken  in  the  south ;  and  the  langoe  d'oul, 
or  d'oil,  spoken  north  of  the  Loire.  There  are  relics  of  the 
former,  in  the  south,  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  latter  is  the  basis 
of  the  modem  French.  It  is  a  compound  of  Teutonic,  Frank- 
laH,  uotbic,  and  Roman  words  or  sounds,  blended  by  long  usei 
There  are  many  conjectures  as  to  formation,  and  as  to  the 
aingularitv  of  having  letters  in  use  in  singing,  and  orthogra- 
phy, whicn  are  not  articulated  in  conversation.  One  coiueo- 
ture  is,  that  vowels  were  substituted  for  some  Roman  termrnft" 
lions,  and  afterwards  entirely  dropped,  in  speaking.  This  aub- 
jea  is  diacusaed  by  Sismondi,  in  his  first  volume  of  the  litem- 
>•  south,  and  also  by  Halkm.  at  the  concloaion  of  his 


work  on  the  Middle  Ages,  It  is  nd  doubled  that  \ht  Freneh 
had  been  gradually  formiDg  throughout  fiveeenturies,  at  leait» 
before  it  was  a  wntten  language.  It  waa  not  nodi  1685  that 
it  took  its  present  form,  nnder  the  aathoritj-  of  the  French 
academy. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Norikem  and  Nartk-eastem  Europe* 

No  historical  instruction  could  be  drawn  from  the  incessant 
and  bloody  revolutions  from  1000,  to  1500,  which  occurred  in 
these  vast  territories.     Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were 
geographically  known  in  1500,  as  they  now  are.     Eastwardly 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  south-eastwardly  from  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land  to  the  Black  sea,  was  a  territory  as  large  as  France  and 
the  German  empire,  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania, 
now  constituting  a  part  of  the  Russian  dominians.  Eastwardly 
of  Lithuania  were  nordes  of  barbarians.     At  this  time,  Poland 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  within  nearly  the  same 
limits  as  knoivn  in  1800.     On  the  south  side  of  the  Baltic,  and 
between  that  sea  and  Poland,  was  a  territory  which  the  Teu* 
tonic  order  of  knights  (to  be  mentioned  in  tne  account  of  the 
crusades)  had  conquered,  and  possessed  in  sovereignty.    West 
of  this  territory,  and  North  of  Bohemia,  and  extending  to  the 
Baltic,  waa  the  Margrivate  of  Brandenburg,  now  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.    The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  has  not  al- 
tered in  its  geographical  limits  since  1500.     It  was  then,  as 
now,  bounded  westwardly  on  Germany,  having  the  duchy  of 
Austria  on  the  south,  which  extended  to  the  Adriatic.     £a8t 
of  this  duchy,  and  south-east  of  Bohemia,  was  the  great  king* 
dom  of  Hungary,  extending  nearly  to  the  Black  sea;  and 
south  of  this  kingdom  was  the  Ottoman,  or  Turkish  empire^ 
established  in  Europe,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Hungary  was  north  of  the  Danube.    The  duchy  of  Austria, 
and  part  of  Hungary,  are  now  within  the  Austrian  domin< 
ions. 

Poland,  Hungary,  and  even  Lithuania,  had  been  so  far  clv- 
ili^d,  and  Christianized,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that^nstances 
of  intermarriage  had  occurred  between  the  reigning  families  of 
these  countries,  and  those  of  the  west  of  Europe.    Both  th^ 
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Roman  church  and  the  Ghreek  church  of  Con«tanlinQ]>le,  had 
made  efibrts  to  introduce  Christianity  arnong  the  people  of 
these  territories.  The  Roman  church  presented  its  faith  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  by  authorizing  crusades  against  infi- 
dels. Some  of  the  warfare  thus  engaged  in,  has  small  claims 
to  be  considered  as  Christian.  No  such  policy  is  chargeable 
on  the  Greek  church.  It  was  through  the  peaceable  mission- 
aries of  this  church,  that  the  Russians  not  only  became  Chris- 
tians, but  received  the  written  characters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, which  are  still  in  use  among  them,  though  much  modified 
by  time  and  improvement 

These  extensive  countries  of  the  north  and  east  of  Europe, 
differed  very  little  from  Germany,  in  the  tenure  of  property,  in 
public  policy,  or  in  the  different  orders  of  society.  There 
were  territorial  sovereigns,  classes  of  nobles,  freed*men,  and 
slaves.  The  latter  class  were,  comparatively,  more  numerous 
than  in  Germany :  and  there  are  still  slaves  in  these  countries, 
(Bohemia,  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,)  though,  in  some  degree, 
inore  privileged  than  formerly. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined,  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
stated  as  to  other  similarly  constituted  communities,  whf^  the 
course  of  social  and  political  events  must  have  been  in  these. 
Contentions  aud  civil  wars,  to  gain  power ;  foreign  wars,  from 
cupidity  and  the  desire  of  conquest ;  oppressions  and  miseries 
from  l>oth  causes,  are  the  elements  of  history.  Into  these, 
there  is  no  utili^  in  examining.  It  will  be  otherwise  in  the 
three  centuries  following  the  fifteenth.  In  this  time,  kingdoiap 
had  arisen,  and  nations  appear,  who  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  the  social  and  political  scenes  of  Europe.  It  should 
rather  be  said,  that  the  ruling  princes  of  these  nations  have 
taken  such  part,  and  that  the  nations,  their  su^ects,  have  be^i 
the  instruments  which  they  employed.  A,n  iron  despotism  has 
ruled  in  these  countries.  So  much  religion,  and  so  much 
intelligence,  and  no  more,  have  been  permitted,  as  would  make 
the  vast  multitude,  incapable  of  aspiring  to  a  better  condition. 
There  is  some  exception,  as  there  wilT  be  occasion  to  show, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Poland.  Problems,  political  and 
social,  and  of  most  serious  import  to  the  south  of  Europe,  are 
involved  in  the  future  condition  of  the  many  millions  who 
must,  do  something  within,  and  who  may  do  moch  htjfimdt 
these  Tast  territories.* 

*  The  carious  in  the  antiqaities  of  these  northern  rcttioos  will  ikid  a 
gratefiil  satisfiiction  from  the  perusal  of  the  work,  entitJed  "  Histcny  edf 


CHAPTER  XLL 

aBSMANT. 
German  BuUry, 

Skxtcbbs  of  Germany  will  not  amuse  nor  ioflbruct  a  readei; 
imless  he  uDdeistand  the  geographical  divisions  of  this  eoontry 
-*-<the  classes  into  which  its  popuhtion  was'  divided — the  na»> 
soonate  cravings  of  these  classes,  and  the  measures  which  tiMy 
respectively  porsued,  to  satisfy  these  cravings.  It  muM  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  power  which  man  exercises  over  man 
is  founded  in  coercion,  or  mere  physical  force;*  and  that  the 
ameliorated  condition  of  society  depends  on  the  inflnenee 
which  reason,  directed  by  intelligence,  and  chastened  by  monl 
and  religious  discipline,  can  have  in  making  phystcal  Ibrce 
wonecessary.  The  valuable  lesson  which  hSiory  teaches,  is, 
that  the  propensity  to  action,  inherent  in  man's  nature,  can  be 
directed  to  innocent  and  refining  pursuits  \  that  just  prineiples 
q£  right  and  wrong  can  be  ascertained,  and  can  be  peaceably 
enforced  by  permanent  laws,  righteously  administered  la 
poasing  through  these  five  centuries,  y&ry  little  will  be  dis- 
cerned of  such  principles,  and  less  of  such  laws  so  admioit* 
taied.  But  this  lapse  of  time  must  be  considered,  not  for  thft 
reason  that  it  can  be  rendered  amusing,  but  because  it  disdosea 
the  causes  of  the  present  concUtion  of  German  society.. 

.  The  emnire  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  time  of  his  deeease,  im 
814,  incluaed  what  is  now  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and 

the  Northmen,"  by  Bmary  Wheatim^  American  Minister  in  Sweden.  Tlie 
train  of  events  by  which  the  people  of  noithem  and  aortheaitcm  £»• 
rope  settled  into  nations  before  1500,  has  beoi  shown  by  Kody  in  his 
account  of  the  revolntions  of  Earope,  a  work  oAen  quoted  m  these 
pa^jca.  The  same  &ets  are  disclosed  (nnder  various  heads)  in  the  work 
entitled  Rtc^tUfpadia  Amerieama,  edited  by  FVaateU  Liebir,  assisted  by 
K^WiMdesworth  and  T.  Q.  Bradford.  Fnblished  at  Philadcll^hia  in 
1832.  This  work  has  been  freaaently  resorted  to,  during  this  compila- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  most  osenil  pnblications  in  the  English  language, 
fimr  msf  and  ereiy  ckss  of  readers.  R  required  hibor  only,  to  have  made 
fiom  these  and  other  anthorilies,  sketches  of  nations  in  the  north  and 
east  of  Europe.  But  no  labor  would  have  produced  results  material  to 
the  present  purpose.  After  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centniy, 
the-  BiHKiana,  Swedes,  and  Danes  tske  an  active  part  in  European 
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part  of  Spain,  that  is,  to  the  river  Ebro.    From  Holland,  this 
empire  extended  along  the  northern  coa^  of  Europe  to  the  Elbe; 
and,  southwardly  from  this  coast,  through  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  to  the  kingdom  of  Njiples,  excepting  only  the 
states  of  the  Roman  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.     Within 
100  years  after  the  decease  of  Charlemagne,  his  feeble  descend- 
ants had  disappeared.     In  the  year  888  a  diet  \^s  held,  com- 
posed of  princes,  nobles,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics.*    Charles 
the  Fat  was  solemnly  deposed  by  this  diet,  so  far  as  his  sove- 
reignty Included  any  part  of  Germany.    The  same  diet  pro- 
claimed Arnulf  to  be  king  of  Grermany.     The  two  countries, 
France  and  Germany,  were  thus  separated,  Charles  continu- 
ing to  be  king  in  Franca     The  French  crown  became  hered- 
itary,' and  so  continued  to  be  till  the  French  revolution.     The 
erown  of  Germany  became  elective,  and  so  continued  to  be 
ttntil  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under  Napoleon.     The 
successor  of  Arnulf,  in  Germany,  was  Louis  III.,  who  died  in 
912.     He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  who 
have  found  a  place  in  history. 

When  Germany  became  a  separate  monarchy,  in  888,  H 
comprised  numerous  principalities,  dukedoms,  and  small  states. 
These  sovereignties  had  become  hereditary.  Many  of  the 
sovereigns  were  bishops  and  archbishops,  having  extensive 
domains.  There  were  four  principal  nations,  those  of  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  of  Lorraine ;  afterwards,  that  of  Sax- 
ony was  added.  There  were  three  great  archbishops,  who 
appear  prominently  in  German  history,  of  the  cities,  respec- 
tively, of  Mentz,  (or  Mayence,)  Treves,  and  Cologne.  For 
the  better  understanding  of  localities,  the  city  of  Mentz,  in 
which  the  emperors  were  usually  crowned,  is  assumed  as  a 
central  point  All  other  places  will  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence to  this  city.  Mentz  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in 
50°  north  latitude;  8°  east  longitude.  It  is  distant  from  Parm 
two  hundred  and  eiffhty  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly  north- 
east It  is  two  hundrea  miles  directly  west  of  the  west  line  of 
Bohemia.  From  Mentz,  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
is  twenty  miles  east ;  the  city  of  Treves,  fifty  miles  west ;  the 
city  of  Cologne,  ninety  miles  (down  the  Rhine)  north-west. 
Gtermany  included  a  large  extent  of  territory  on  the  west  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  called  Lorraine.  The  duchy  of  Swabia, 
including  many  subdivisions,  was  east  of  the  Upper  Rhine^ 

*  The  word  diet,  common  in  Qerman  history,  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  dies,  (dayj  used  in  reference  to  the  iime  of 

b]ir«g. 


aoTlh  of  Switzerhad,  west  of  Bavark,  and  aonth  of  Fiancth 

nia.     BaTaiia  exteoded  eaMwardly  from  8  wabia  to  the  modna 

Auatnan  dominioM.    Franconia  was  oorih  of  Swabia,  and 

Bavaria,  extendiog  from  the  Rhine  to  Bohemia.     North  and 

north-east  of  Franconia  was  the  Saxon  territory,  to  the  Elbe^ 

North  Mod  north-west  of  Saxony,  were  numerous  small  states, 

in  the  country  since  known  as  Westphalia,  and  extending  to 

the  North  Sea.     Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  residence  of  Charle* 

magne,  was  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  about  twenty- 

five  miles  nearly  west  of  Cologne,  and  about  one  hundfod 

nearly  north-west  from  Mentz. 

The  materials  of  German  history  appear  to  hare  been  codes 
of  laws;  made  by  these  different  nations,  (from  which  the  state 
of  society  has  been  deduced  by  inde&tigable  examiners,)  and 
public  records  and  cbronictes,  written  by  ecclesiastics.  These 
aources  of  information  have  hem  explored  by  &  A.  DaaAasi, 
ia  his  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire ;  by  HaUam,  in  his 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  especially  by  Michael  Ig* 
fuUuM  &;Asii<2/,  (bom  in  Wurtzburgfa,  in  1736,)  the  first  who 
und^iook  an  elaborate  history  of  the  German  nation,  and  ^  to 
abow  how  the  German  nation  became  what  they  are."  It  is 
intended,  in  these  sketches,  to  conform  to  these  and  other  au- 
thorities, but  without  the  hbor  of  quoting  them,  as  they  can  be 
eonaolted  ioi  themsel?esL 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  the  land 
in  western  Europe,  that  had  been  taken  possession  of  on  the 
fall  oi  the  Roman  empire,  had  been  divided  according  to  the 
forms  of  feudal  right.     The  whole  of  Germany,  as  held  by 
Charlemagne,  was  divided  into  great  domains  or  estates,  held 
by  princes,  dukes,  and  nobles  of  various  grades,  and  by  pi^ 
lates  of  the  Roman  church.     The  tenants  of  these  domains, 
were  lords  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  inferiors,  while  they 
were^  themselves,  vassals  of  the  emperor.     In  this  charaotsr 
they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  military  force,  from  their  own 
vanals,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  service  of  the  emperor*    2. 
There  was  a  numerous  class  of  inferior  nobles,  whose  only 
vocation  was  military  service,  and  who  were  not  landed  pro- 
prietors, but  who  were  maintained  or  paid  by  the  great  nobka 
8.  There  were  some  ixet  men,  few  (it  va  supposed)  in  number, 
who  had  acquired  an  allodial  ox  absolute  ownership  of  land, 
but  who  were  yet  subject  to  military  duties.    4.  The  freed* 
men,  who  had  been  liberated  either  by  the  voluntary  aet  of 
their  owners,  or  who  had  purchaaed  freedom  in  some  manner. 
5.  The  slaves,  nnmeorically  by  fiir  the  greater  portion  of  the 


0«nnan8,  who  were  bound  to  peiBOnal  service  to  their  nat^ 
ters,  or  to  the  land,  and  who  were  too  degraded  to  be  reow- 
nized  as  having  any  civil  rights.  These  slaves  were  sock 
from  birth,  or  from  being  captives  in  war,  or  by  some  forfeil* 
are,  or  by  purchase. 

If  to  these  elements  it  be  added,  that  the  nobles  were,  in 
general,  destitute  of  all  literary  occupation ;  that  the  clergy 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  alike  ignorant ;  that  religion  con- 
sisted of  superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies ;  that  there  were 
no  commercial  pursuits;  that  the  church  dignitaries  were 
warriors  as  well  as  ministers  of  religion ;  that  none  of  these 
higher  orders  labored  to  supply  their  own  wants,  these  being 
supplied  by  the  labor  of  slaves — it  follows,  that  the  state  of  soci- 
ety may  have  been  exceedingly  depraved  and  miserable.  It 
is  so  represented  to  have  be^n.  These  territorial  sovereigns 
declared  war  against  each  other;  they  coined  money,  and 
administered  justice,  as  they  saw  fit.  Secured  in  their  im- 
pregnable castles,  built  in  elevated  places,  their  warfare  coo* 
sisted  in  the  most  relentless  devastation  of  the  territories  of 
their  enemies.  When  not  thus  employed,  they  were,  in 
general,  robbers,  and  preyed  upon  travellers,  or  their  neigh- 
bors ;  or  they  were  engaged  in  hunting,  or  in  drunken  festivals. 
An  oath  was  usually  exacted  from  the  emperors,  that  they 
would  abstain  from  intoxication.  Instances  of  brutal  violation 
of  person  and  property,  frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  this 
people.  Their  festive  assemblies  often  ended  in  bloodshed,  as 
they  never  met  unarmed.  Drunkenness  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Teutonic  vice.  As  very  little  is  said,  in  these  ancient 
chronicles,  of  the  condition  of  women,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
their  moral  condition  was  as  degraded  as  that  of  the  other  sex. 
fiot  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  in  some  of  these  nations,  the 
eulogy  bestowed  on  German  females  by  Tacitus,  was  well 
deserved;  and  that  the  conduct  which  called  it  forth,  continued 
to  be  observed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
private  life  of  the  Germans  is  much  more  a  matter  of  inference, 
than  of  established  fact.  Enough  is  known  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  period  of  gross 
immorality,  violence,  and  crime. 

Among  such  a  people  an  elected  monarch,  invested  witli  a 
superior  dignity,  and  elected  usually  from  among  the  dukes, 
must  often  have  attained  to  his  high  honors  against  the  will  of 
many  whom  he  had  the  right  to  rule.  The  eflects  of  disap- 
pointments, envyings,  jealousies,  and  malice,  in  various  forms, 
were  experi^ced  by  many  of  the  emperors.     FonnidaUe 


nMlkms  frequently  occurred,  aod  in  many  inilaDCcs  were 

ccmducted  by  the  brothers,  and  eren  the  sons,  of  the  reigning 

monarch.     The  accidental  elevation  to  the  throne  waa  fn» 

qnently  ava iicd  of  to  ag:grandize  the  royal  fiimily,  at  the  ex* 

pause  of  a  rebellious  vassal  who  had  been  subdued,  and  his 

estates  krkited;  and  attempts  were  frequently  made,  and  some- 

times  soccessfajly,  to  perpetuate  the  royal  dignity  in  the  same 

hoaHy.    As  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned  in  800  ^by  the 

pope  io  Rome,  and  had  assumed  to  revive  the  Roman  empire 

of  the  West,  and  to  extend  his  dominions  over  all  that  belonged 

to  that  empire,  including  Italy,  so  his  successors  assumed  a 

corresponaent  extent  of  power,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  con* 

quer,  and  to  hold,  the  turbulent  states  of  the  north  of  Italy.     A 

large  .portion  of  historical  details  is  devoted  to  the  ruinous 

war&re  carried  on  by  emperors  against  these  slates. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  and  eastern  bounda- 
ry of  Germany  were  hordes  .of  barbarians,  (the  Bohemians, 
Silesians,  Danes,  Moravians,  Avars,  Sclavonians,  and  Hunga- 
rians, among  others,)  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  prasa- 
tory  war&re  against  the  Germans.  That  frontier  was  never 
safe  from  these  enemies.  German  history  includes  the  details 
of  this  war&re. 

That  subject  which  includes  a  more  extended  narration  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  than  all  oi  them,  is  the  almost  incet- 
laat  contention  between  the  emperors,  and  the  popes  oflUaat. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  popes  sought,  by  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
authority,  to  overawe,  subdue  and  control  the  temporal  power; 
on  the  other,  the  emperors  sought  to  limit  and  control  thai 
amhority.  In  these  conflicts  the  emperors  had  to  encounter 
the  most  daring  usurpations  of  the  popes.  The  influence  of 
the  priesthood,  throughout  all  Christian  ststes,  vras  oftea 
stronger  than  the  utmost  force  of  temporal  authority.  The 
Ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people  of  Germany,  without 
outinction,  among  all  the  laity,  adapted  them  to  the  despotism 
which  the  ecclesiastics  had  established  and  maintaioe».  A 
mere  verbal  denunciation  of  a  reigning  prince,  by  the  tenani 
of  the  chair  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  was  suflicient  to  discharge 
all  the  subjects  of  that  prince  from  allegiance,  and  even  lo 
make  it  criminal  to  obey  him.  The  nature  and  causes  of  this 
eccWsvibh.  .4  1  L^iauii^  will  t)e  stiuwii  m  uic  a..elches  of  the 
Roman  church,  in  a  future  chapter. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  these  brief  sketches  to 
eater  into  these  various  details.  It  is  intended  to  select  the 
ittportant  events  that  illustrate  the  great  changes  which  have 


M4  auGCEssioir  or  bxpbrors. 

occarred,  and  which  have  led  to  the  preaetit  slate  of  the  worU. 
Nor  is  it  intended  to  dwell  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
snccessiTe  emperors,  any  further  than  these  may  tend  to  the 
same  illustration.  Some  of  the  emperors  will  be  seen  to  luvs 
been  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  dthef 
through  imbecility,  vice»  or  usurpation.  This  will  not  be 
surprising  to  those  who  have  observed  the  character  of  the 
elected  to  the  most  important  offices,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  among  **  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  earth." 
The  following  table  of  the  succession  of  German  emperors 
will  serve  as  a  chronological  index,  from  the  first  GenDEUOi 
monarch,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Sttccessum  of  Emperors, 

Table  of  emperors  from  the  separation  of  France  and  Ger* 
many  in  888,  to  1519. 

Arnidf,  nephew  of  Charles  the  Fat        •        -  888  to    899 

Louis  IIL,  last  of  Charlemagne's  descendants  899  **    919  - 

Conrad  /.,  duke  of  Franconia,  elected    •        -  912  **    918 

House  of  Saxony. 

Henry  J.,  the  Fowler 918  •«    93tf 

Otho  /.,  the  Great,  son  of  Henry   •                -  936  "    9T9 

Otho  IL,  son  of  Otho  1 973  '^    983 

Otho  III,  son  of  Otho  H.      -        -        -        -  983  "  lOOR 
Henry  IL,  (called  Saint,)  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 

great-grandson  of  Henry  I.  (fowler)        -  1002  "  1024 

House  of  Franconia, 

Conrad  IL,  called  the  Salique        •                 -  1024  **  1099 

Henry  III,  the  Bh/cV 1039  ''  1056 

JI«»ry/F.  (contemporary  with  Gregory  VIL)  1056  *•  1106 

Henry  V. 1106  -  1125 

Lo<Aaeire //.,  duke  of  Saxony         -        •        •  1125  •*  1138 

House  of  SteaJfia* 

Co»r«<^///.(Guelf8  and  Ghibelines  first  appear)  1138  **  1152 

Frederick  /.,  Barbarossa,  (red  beard,)     -        •  1  ]  52  <*  1 190 

Henry  VL 1190  "  1197 

PhiNjh  duke  of  Saabia                           •        -  1 197  "  12e#' 

0«4e /F.,  duke  of  Brunswick                        -  1208  *«  1219 


Fnd^riek  IL^^ng <^ Bidlj  '  -     ldl2tol25i 

CoNraa  IV. 1253  *"  1254 

VTiZlMM,  count  of  HoUand    ....     1254  «•  1266 
Rickari  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry 

III.  of  England     -        -        -        -        -     1256  ••  1271 

House  of  Hapshurgk, 
BoMpM  I,  the  Merciful        ....     1273  •«  1291 

J^I^M  of  Nassau 1291  "  1293 

JUiert  J. 1298  "  1306 

Henry  VIL  of  Luxemburg  -        -        -     1308  "  1314 

Frederick  III  of  AvtaHria       ....     1314  **  1314 

Louis  V. 1314  "  1347 

Charles  IV. 1347  "  1378 

VFi^^/of,  king  of  Bohemia  -        -     1378  *•  1400 

Robert 1400  "  1410 

SigUmund    - 1410  "  1438 

Hereditary  emperors  of  tie  houu  of  Austria. 

Albert  IL 1438  "  1440 

Frederick  IV. 1440  *M 493 

Maximilian  I. 1493  "  1519 

CAaWm  y.  king  of  Spain       -        -        -        -     1519 

No  events  occurred  in  the  time  of  Amulf,  Louis  HI.,  or 
Conrad  I.,  which  require  to  be  noticed*  The  civil  wars  and 
nhellions  of  this  time,  Jed  to  no  permanent  consequences. 
The  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  fowler,  918  to  936,  was  perplexed 
with  revolts  which  he  was  able  to  quell.  Having  done  this, 
he  devoted  himself  to  subdue  the  barbarous  nations,  (if  bo,  they 
ihonld  be  called,  compared  with  Germans,)  on  his  eastern 
ftontier.  The  Hungarians,  Danes,  Sclavonins,  and  Bohe* 
MUM,  were  made  to  feel  his  superiority  in  arms*  They  were 
driven  back,  and  were  glad  to  seek  a  respite  in  peace.  The 
anlitary  force  of  the  empire  was  much  improved  under  him. 
At  this  time,  there  were  no  cities  in  Germany,  except  on  the 
Bhine.  A  measure,  designed  only  for  defence,  was  instituted 
by  him,  which  led  to  most  important  consequences.  He  re* 
Quired  that  every  ninth  person  among  his  male  subjects  should 
uwell  in  a  fortified  place,  capable  of  resisting  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarians ;  and  that  these  should  be  sufficiently  spacious 
to  receive  such  of  the  neighboring  peasantry  as  could  take 
re&ige  in  tbem,  in  any  case  of  emergency.  Privileges  and 
benefits  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  places.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  many  of  the  German  cities.  The  territorial 
•overeigns,  as  well  nobles  as  ecclesiastics,  perceiving  the  utili* 
ty  of  this  measure,  followed  this  example,  and   e^ablished 
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towns  within  their  domains.  The  natural  conseqaence  of  tkis 
close  association,  was,  the  fostering  of  industry  and  aocial 
improvement.  The  inhabitants  became  able  and  willing  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  emperors.  Their  personal  aid 
and  contributions  in  counteracting  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles, 
obtained  for  them  enlargement  of  privileges.  The  growth 
and  importance  of  the  cities  enabled  them  to  claim  the  right  ot 
being  represented  in  the  national  assemblies.  They  at  length 
appear  as  the  third  estate  in  the  empire — ^the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  constituting  the  first  and  second.  It  will  be  seen,  in 
future  pages,  how  important  the  cities  became,  in  the  progress 
of  improvement ;  a  consequence  which  could  not  have  been 
within  the  design  of  Henry. 

*  On  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  Henry  added  Lorraine  to  the 
Grerman  dominions,  as  a  domain  of  the  crown.  In  his  nortit- 
eastern  conquests  (931)  he  acquired  the  territory  known  as 
Brandenburg,  and  established  there  a  separate  government, 
dependent  on  the  empire.  This  became  a  duchy,  and  was 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Prussia.  He  also 
annexed  Mesnia  to  the  empire,  which  is  the  present  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  having  Dresden  for  its  capital.  He  also  recovered 
fr6m  the  Huns  the  territory  of  Austna,  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  election  of  Otho  L,  who  is  called  the  Great,  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  special  notice.  Aix  la  Chapelle  viras  the  place  of 
election,  and  the  electors  were  a  diet.  The  {power  of  conse- 
cration, after  some  dispute,  was  allowed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz.  The  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  the  emperor.  The  duke  of  Lor- 
raine served  as  grand  chamberlain ;  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  as 
grand  marshal;  the  duke  of  Swabia,  as  grand  cupbearer;  and 
the  duke  of  Franconia,  as  grand  seneschal;  ^steward.)  Here 
were  seven  dignitaries,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  arrived  at 
the  high  trust  of  electing  the  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nobles  and  the  diets. 

Otho  I.  was  a  successful  warrior,  as  appears  from  his  con- 
quest of  Bohemia,  his  warfare  in  Italy,  ana  with  France ;  and 
from  his  reduction  of  rebels,  some  of  whom  were  of  his  own 
&mily.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  at  Pa  via,  (with 
the  iron  crown,*)  in  961 ;  king  of  Italy  in  961 ;  and  emperor, 
by  pope  John  XIL,  in  962.     John  promised  Otho  that  the 

*  The  iron  crown  of  Lombardv  was  said  to  have  been  made  out  of  a 
nail  (or  naik)  taken  from  the  holy  cross. 


popes  sluHild  be  cIkmmii  in  preveDce  of  a  commianoner  i^point- 
ed  by  the  emperors;  but  John  revolted  from  this  eogaffemeot 
Otbo  went  to  Home,  deposed  John,  and  caused  Leo  V III.  to  • 
take  tlie  papal  chair.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  long- 
continued  controversies  between    the  popes  and  emperors. 
With  this  monarch  originated  the  title  of  king  of  Rome  ;  he 
caased  his  son  to  be  crowned  by  that  title,  and.  it  was  borne 
a/brwards  by  Gierman  monarchs,  when  elected  in  the  life-time 
of  a  reigning  prince.     It  was  the  common  title»  until  the 
elected  sovereign  was  duly  crowned  as  emperor,  by  the  popes. 
The  reigns  of  Otho  II.  (973—983^  and  CXho  III.  (983—1002) 
were  involved  in  troublesome  rebellions,  and  more  troublesome 
and  costly  wars  in  Italy.     It  is  the  common  remark  of  histo- 
fians,  that  the  passion  which  most  of  the  GSerman  roonarchs 
had  to  conquer  and  rule  oyer  Italy,  was  the  cause  of  sacrificing 
numerous  armies,  and  of  grievous  afflictions  to  Germany. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  considered  whether,  as  society  was  at  this  tims 
constituted,  greater  evils  might  not  have  occarred  in  Gennaay 
from  the  contentions  and  wars  in  which  those  who  fell  in  Italy 
^oa\d  have  engaged  among  themselves,  if  they  had  not  been 
drawn  away  to  other  employments. 

Henry  II.  (1002 — 1024)  obtained  the  honor  of  canonization, 
and  is  called  saint  Henry,  and  would  have  made  a  worthy 
ecclesiastic.  He  had  a  full  share  of  the  natural  perplexities  of 
the  age,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  the  last  of  the  mce  of 
Henry  the  Fowler.* 

During  the  reign  of  these  five  Saxon  princes,  one  hundred 
and  six  years,  the  German  monarchy  had  acquired  strength, 
and  had  extended  its  dominions  towards  the  east.  But  this  is 
the  period  in  which  human  life  was  more  miserable  than 
before,  or  afterwards.  Historical  details  are  fuU  of  instances 
of  shocking  depravity,  violence,  and  crime.  This  was  the 
time,  especially,  in  wnich  right  and  wrong  were  ascertained 
by  ordeals  ana  duels. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  assem* 
bled  a  diet  on  the  plains  which  lis  on  both  sides  the  Rhine, 
between  Mentz  and  Worms.  The  city  of  Worms  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  twent]|^-five  utiles  south  of  Mentz.  Fifty 
thousand,  comprising  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  princes,  and 
their  followers,  were  at  this  meeting.     The  princes  and  nobles 

*  Iq  the  first  volume  of  Dunham's  Histoiy  of  the  German  ic  Empire, 
there  is  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
Qennany  during  the  tenth  century*  It  deserves  the  study  of  those  who 
tlesire  to  be  wm  informed. 
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met  on  an  island  to  deliberate,  and  select  a  candidate;  the 
choice  fell  on  Conrad  of  Franconia.  On  this  occasion,  the 
division  of  the  several  orders  of  persons  composing  one  of 
these  Grerman  nations,  is  first  mentioned.  They  advanced  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  classes,  distinguished  by  bucklers 
or  shields*  Grerman  scenes  undergo  no  change  in  the  time  of 
Conrad  II.,  1024 — 1039,  nor  in  that  of  his  successor,  Henry 
IIL,  1039 — 1056.  The  transactions  of  these  monarchs  in 
Italy,  belong  to  notices  of  that  country. 

Henry  lY.  was  successor  of  his  &ther  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  and  reigned  fifty.  This  long-continued  power  was 
exercised  to  the  mutual  disadvantage  and  affliction  of  prince 
and  subjects.  The  prince  was  a  monster  in  depravity,  and  his 
subjects,  in  general,  were  of  the  same  order  of  moral  agents 
Factions,  insurrections,  and  rebellions,  are  the  principal  events. 
Henry  was  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  sons,  and  reduced  to 
such  poverty  as  to  seek  a  very  humble  office  in  a  cathedral 
which  he  had  built;  but  it  was  denied  to  him.  This  is  the 
same  emperor  who  drove  the  pope  Gregory  YII.  from  his 
throne ;  but  who  afterwards  submitted  to  a  most  hdmiliating 
penitence  before  that  audacious  pontifiC  The  bitter  conflicts 
between  these  two  persons,  belong  to  the  notices  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  It  will  there  be  seen  what  was  the  origin  and  the 
effect  of  the  wars  between  the  emperors  and  popes,  which 
began  under  Henry,  and  continued  about  seventy  years. 

The  reign  of  Henry  Y.,  1106 — 1125,  was  taken  up  with 
rebellions  and  commotions  in  his  own  dominions,  or  m  con- 
tinuing the  warfare  with  the  popes.  The  former,  we  pass 
over ;  the  latter  belongs  to  another  place. 

In  the  election  which  followed  Henry's  death,  there  was  an 
assembly  at  Mentz,  in  which  one  more  step  was  made  towards 
an  independent  electoral  college.  Ten  princes  were  selected 
to  exercise  the  right  of  pretaxation,  which  word  ia  used  to 
signify  the  nomination  of  persons,  from  among  whom  a  choice 
was  to  be  made.  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected. 
Excepting  the  events  in  Italy,  there  is  nothing  to  notice  in  hie 
reign,  which  lasted  from  1125  to  1138. 

At  this  time,  the  people  of  Germany,  exclusive  of  slaves 
and  freedmen,  were  thus  classed:  1.  The  dukes.  2.  The 
ecclesiastical  princes,  consisting  of  bishops  and  abbots.  3. 
The  secular  princes,  comprising  territorial  officers  under  the 
names  of  lanagraves,  margraves,  and  counts.  4.  Territorial 
nobles,  by  hereditary  right,  and  who  were  independent  of  the 
great  feudatories.    5.  The  high  court  officers,  as  well  those 
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who  vnsre  of  the  ducal,  as  of  the  imperial  courts.  6.  The 
body  of  freemen.  These  were  the  six  buckUts^  which  had 
the  right  o(  assembling  in  diets ;  but  only  the  first  three  are 
supposed  Co  have  debated  and  voted.  Military  service  was 
the  duty  of  nil  these  classes.  The  clergy  granted  their  do* 
mains  to  vassals,  who  performed  this  service,  or  they  per- 
formed  it  personally. 

The  right  of  declaring  war  was  vested  in  the  diets ;  and 
each  prince  was  sworn  to  produce,  at  the  proper  timo  and 
l^ce,  his  proportion  of  armed  men.  The  princes  could  not 
perform  this  obligation,  in  regard  to  knights,  (who  were  a 
necessary  part  of  the  force,)  without  an  advance  of  money  and 
of  egafpments  to  them.  Hence,  the  wars  were  burthensome, 
and  liable  to  sudden  and  distressing  reverses.  The  state  of 
society  is  supposed  to  have  been  exceedingly  irregular  from 
the  undefined  and  conflicting  authority  of  the  emperors  and 
dakes,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,  or  the 
utter  disregard  of  all  moral  and  social  duties.  It  was  a  state 
of  anarchy,  in  which  none  but  the  strongest  were  safe. 

The  election  of  Conrad  III.  (1138 — 1152)  occasioned  civil 
and  social  evils,  which  were  prolonged  through  centuries,  both 
in  Grermany  and  Italy.  This  election  was  offensive  especially 
to  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  son-in-law 
of  Lothaire  II.  If  the  diet  which  had  elected  Conrad  had 
been  held  by  all  the  electors,  and  those  only  who  should  have 
been  present,  Henry  might  have  been  elected.  Conrad,  dread- 
ing Henr3r's  power  and  resentment,  summoned  him  to  restore 
one  of  the  two  duchies  which  he  had  received  from  the  late 
emperor.  Refusal  was  followed  by  condemnation  in  a  diet, 
and  Saxony  was  conferred  on  Albert  the  Boar,  a  descendant, 
on  the  maternal  side,  from  Henry  IV.  Henry  the  Proud  was 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Guelf,  He  resisted  the  decree  of  the 
diet.  Civil  war  ensued.  He  died,  and  his  son,  Henry  the 
Ijon,  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  his  enmities. 

In  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  emperor  and  Hen- 
^,  at  Winsberg,  in  Swabia,  (supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and 
nfty  miles  south-east  of  Mentz,)  arose  the  two  party  names  of 
w«j[f  and  Ghibelin,  familiarly  known,  in  history,  for  centuries 
afterwards.  Like  other  party  names,  (as  Whig  and  Tory  in 
English  history,)  they  were  applied  long  after  their  origin 
^VBs  forgotten.  Guelfvms  Henry's  fiimily  name,  and  assumed 
W  those  who  were  his  partisans.  Ghiblingen  is  a  town  in 
Wurtemburgh,  (in  the  northern  part  of  Swabia,)  which  was 
the  birthplace  oi  the  Hohenstauflten  fijnily,  of  whom  Conrad 
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III.  was  one.  In  the  battle  of  Wlnsberg,  the  war-cry  of 
Henry's  men  was  Guelf,  and  that  of  the  emperor's  men  was 
Ghibdifu  The  former  became  the  general  name  of  the  disaf- 
fected and  rebellious ;  the  latter,  that  of  the  supporters  of  the 
imperial  authority.  These  names  were  transferred  to  Italy, 
and  became  common  there  in  the  Actions,  seditions,  rebellions, 
and  civil  wars,  in  which  the  emperors,  the  popes,  and  the 
Italian  republics,  were  parties. 

In  the  result,  Henry  held  Saxony,  and  Albert  the  Boar  was 
dispossessed.  But,  for  Albert,  Brandenburg  (now  part  of 
Prussia)  was  made  a  margrayate,  and  raised  to  the  digni^^  of 
a  state,  and  was  destined  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom, 
under  the  name  of  Prussia^^  The  eloquent  St.  Bernard  was 
able  to  persuade  Conrad  to  assume  the  cross,  and  to  go  to  Pal- 
estine. Henry  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  Conrad, 
returning,  found  his  empire  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  His  death 
soon  after  occurred.  He  left  a  son,  but  recommended  that 
Frederick,  duke  of  Swabia,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  (red  beard,) 
should  be  his  successor. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

THE   GERMAN    EMPERORS   FROM    1152   TO    1308. 

Frederick,  Barbarossa,  ni52 — 1190,^  was  nephew  of 
Conrad,  and  the  second  of  the  nouse  of  Hohenstauflcn.  His 
reign  was  devoted,  principally,  to  controversies  with  the  popes, 
and  to  attempts  to  subdue  Italy.  At  home,  he  raised  Lubeck, 
(a  city  distinguished  in  the  Hanse  league,  fourteen  miles  south- 
west of  the  Baltic,  and  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Hamburgh,) 
and  also  Ratisbon,  (on  the  Danube,  two  hundred  miles  sooth- 
east  of  Mentz,)  to  the  dignity  of  imperial  cities.  This  was 
one  more  step  towards  the  freedom  which  cities  afterwards 
attained.  He  renewed  the  enmity  between  the  Quel6  aad 
Ghibelins,  by  taking  from  Henry  the  Lion  one  of  his  duchies. 
The  life  of  Frederick  is  to  be  shown  in  the  events  of  Italy. 
That  which  distinguishes  him  from  most  men  of  his  time, 
was  his  respect  for  learning  and  learned  men,  especially  hislo- 
rians.  He  was  forced  into  a  crusade,  and  died  in  1 190,  in 
consequence  (as  some  say)  of  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnos, 
near  the  noith-east  comer  of  the  Mediterzanean,  the  same 
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river  which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  Alexander.  His  death 
was  caused,  (others  say,)  by  bathing  in  the  river  Salef,  in  the 
same  country. 

From  1190  to  1212  the  afiairs  of  Germany  were  exceed- 
inglv  perplexed.  Several  elections  occurred,  but  no  event  that 
Doed&  mentioned,  except  that  the  Guelfs  were  despoiled  of 
tiieir  territories,  saving  only  the  territory  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  present  royal  fiunily  of  England  are 
descended  from  these  Guelfs  (or  Guelphs)  of  Brunswick. 

One  of  the  German  emperors,  in  this  space,  from  1 190  to 
1212,  was  Henry  YI.,  who  married  the  princess  Constance, 
heiress  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (Sicily  and  Naples.)  This  mar* 
riage  led  to  consequences  which  affected  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope un&vorably,  for  some  centuries.  Henry  YI.  was  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  Henry's  son,  Frederick  II.,  came 
to  the  German  throne  in  1212,  (being  then  king  of  Sicily,)  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1215.  Frederick  II.  lived  in  a  remarkable  period,  and  is 
classed  with  Charlemagne  and  the  great  Alfred.  He  was 
bom  at  JcTsi,  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  north  by  east  from  Rome,  and  near  the  north- 
east coast  of  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Pope  Innocent  II L,  and  to  have  understood  all  the 
languages  spoken  among  his  subjects,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
German,  French,  and  Arabic^— extraordinary  acquirements  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  qualjides  of  his 
distinguished  family  are  attributed  to  him :  bravery,  boldness, 
generosity.  He  had  great  talents,  and  cultivated  them  highlv. 
His  physical  powers  had  not  been  neglected ;  he  had  strqpgth- 
ened  and  renckred  his  person  graceful  by  chivalrous  exercises. 
For  all  these  acquired  qualities,  he  has  the  additional  merit  of 
having  been  little  indebted  to  any  one  but  himself. 

Fr^erick  II.  will  be  referred  to  in  the  view,  hereafter  to  be 
taken,  of  Italy.  In  this  place  it  may  be  remarked,  that  his 
German  subjects  were  a  rude,  lawless  population,  occupied 
incessantly  in  hostDities  among  themselves,  or  against  tneir 
•oveieign,  when  not  attracted  to  foreign  war.  His  subjects  in 
northern  Italy,  were  impatient,  rebellious,  and  never  submis- 
sive but  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force.  His  subjects  in 
the  Two  Sicilies  were  a  mixture  of  Italians,  Sicilians,  Sara- 
esD%  Normans,  and  Greeks,  and  no  less  difficult  to  govern 
than  those  of  the  north.  Central  Italy  (the  states  of  the 
ehoich)  separated  his  dominions.  The  popes,  at  this  time, 
had  acquired  a  superiority  over  the  temporal  power  of  princes, 
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from  the  impulse  given  by  Gregory  VII.  Frederick  was  in 
conflict  with  the  popes  nearly  all  his  life,  and  was  twice  ex- 
communicated. In  his  time,  the  crusade  against  the  Albigen- 
ses  and  Waldenses  occurred ;  the  inquisition  was  established, 
and  the  orders  of  monks  were  greatly  increased.  In  his  time, 
also,  first  appeared  the  most  terrinc  tribunal  ever  seen  on 
earth,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fem-courts.  Fem  is 
said  to  mean  to  excommunicate,  or  curse.  These  courts  are 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  total  subversion  of  law  and 
order,  and  were  secret  combinations  to  overawe  and  intimi- 
date. They  did  not  attain  to  the  plenitude  of  power  till  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  members  were  com- 
puted at  one  hundred  thousand,  dispersed  throughout  Germa- 
ny ;  but  their  principal  seat  of  authority  was  in  Westphalia, 
where,  only,  admission  was  granted.  The  members  were 
solemnly  sworn  "to  support  the  holy  feme,  (court,)  and  to 
conceal  its  acts  from  wife  and  child,  fiaither  and  mother,  sister 
and  brother,  fire  and  wind,  from  all  that  the  sun  shines  on,  or 
the  rain  moistens,  and  from  all  that  is  between  heaven  and 
earth."  They  were  known  to  each  other  by  signs  and  watch- 
words. They  held  open  courts  by  day,  and  secret  ones  by 
night,  in  deep  forests,  or  subterraj^an  nails.  They  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  most  crimes,  especially  sorcery  and  heresy. 
The  only  accusation  was  the  oath  of  one  of  the  members;  but 
the  accuser  was  never  known  to  the  accused.  If  one  or  more 
summonses^  lefl  secretly  at  his  dwelling,  did  not  cause  the 
accused  to  appear,  he  was  condemned,  and  any  of  the  mem- 
bers might  put  him  to  death.  If  hung,  it  was  on  a  tree;  if 
stabbed,  the  knife  was  left  in  the  wound,  to  show,  to  the  initia- 
ted, by  whom  the  deed  was  done.  If  one  of  the  members 
was  known  to  have  hinted  to  the  accused  to  fly,  that  member 
was  put  in  the  place  of  the  accused.  If  one  ventured  to  ap- 
pear and  vindicate  himself,  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  hor- 
rible torture,  and  made  to  condemn  himself.  This  remarkable 
institution  was  so  secretly  conducted,  that  the  details  of  its 
proceedings  are  little  known.  Many  of  its  members  were 
ecclesiastics,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  an  invention 
of  the  church.  Nothing  occurs  in  Grerman  history  which  so 
clearly  shows  the  character  of  society,  as  these  Fem-courts.* 

•  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ann  of  Guierstern.  second  volnme,  there  is 
an  accoant  (in  the  adventures  of  Philipson)  of  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  the  Fem-courts.  The  tragedy  of  the  House  of  Aspen,  by  the 
author,  is  founded  on  the  same  tribunaL 
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In  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  the  enisades  had  produced  do 
inconBiderable  eflect  on  the  character  of  £a  ropean  nations.  The 
nobles  and  people  of  difl&rent  countries  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause.  The  spirit  oC  chivalry  had  been 
promoted.  Several  orders  of  knighthood  had  been  established. 
The  beoeSts  of  national  interconrse,  and  of  commerce,  were 
iiacerned  and  ndued. 

To  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Frederick,  it  was  apparent,  that 
the  social  condition  of  the  world  could  be  greatly  meliorated 
hf  turning  attention  to  the  industrious  arts,  by  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, and  by  the  diffusion  of  learning.     He  founded  a  uni- 
▼ersity  at  Naples,  and  patronized,  munificently,  the  roedicml 
schooj  at  Salerno.  [S.  £.  of  Naples.]    The  fine  arts,  also,  re* 
ceived  his  patronage.   In  his  own  court,  he  promoted  the  study 
of  elegant  literature.     He  was  among  the  princes  who  led  an 
army  to  Palestine,  though  he  was  then  under  the  sentence  of 
eicomniunication.     He  had  the  power,  and  if  he  had  dared  to 
encounter  the  superstition  of  the  age,  he  would  have  reduced 
the  papal  authority  to  harmless  limits.     With  all  these  yarious 
Tocattons  be  compiled  a  judicious  code  of  laws,  intended  to  be 
applied,    however  difficult  the  task,  to  the  variety  of  people 
whom  he  ruled.     He  had  his  full  share  of  afflictions.     His 
son,  instigated  by  the  pope,  rebelled,  but  was  subdued  and  par* 
doned.     Having  attempted,  afterwards,  to  remove  his  /ather  by 
poison,  be  was  condemned,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  perjpeU 
ual  imprisonment,  and  formally  deposed  from  the  rank  of  king 
of  the  Romans,  by  a  diet  at  Mentz,  in  1235.     About  this  time, 
Frederick  made  a  third  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  king  John,  (Lackland)  of  England,  niece  of  Richard  Cosur 
de  Lion«     He  closed  his  eventful  life  in  Italy,  Dec.  1250.  Fred- 
erick will  again  come  into  view  in  notices  of  the  church— K>f 
the  crusades — and  of  the  events  of  Italy.     It  is  to  be  added 
here,  only,  that  he  was  not  of  the  affe  in  which  he  lived,  and 
tint  the  brilliant  light  which  he  shea  around  him,  disappeared 
with  hiiD,  serving  only  to  make  the  recurring  darkness  still 
'  more  dark.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  Dunham, 
in  hia  Germanic  Empire,  draws  a  very  disadvantageous  char- 
acter of  Frederick,  herein  at  variance  with  some  other  writers. 
He  even  says,  that  Frederick  **  was,  in  £ict,  the  most  mischiev« 
ous  monarch  with  whom  the  country  had  ever  been  cursed." 
He  founds  himself  on  numerous  ancient  authorities.     Happily 
it  in  not  our  task  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  difference  of 
opinion.    It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  sketch  the 
general  outline  of  events.  , 
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League  of  the  Rhine ;  Hanseatic  League.  Before  L250 
many  cities  had  become  populous  and  rich.  They  combined 
to  control  feudal  oppression,  and  to  resist  robberies  and  pira- 
cies. The  cities  along  the  Rhine,  with  some  in  Switzerland, 
maintained  an  armed  force,  at  joint  expense,  on  that  river,  be* 
tween  1200  and  1300,  and  sometime  afterwards.  (Koch.  1. 
158.)  Similar  causes  combined  nearly  all  the  commercial  cit- 
ies  along  the  northern  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Netherlands,  inclusive ;  and  some  cities  in  the  interior  of  GSer- 
many.  They  were  called  the  Hanseatic  leagnc;  original 
name  Hansa,  meaning  league,  or  corporation.  In  1241  Ham* 
burgh  and  Lubec  appear,  conspicuously,  in  the  league.  In 
1260  the  number  of  towns  was  85,  maritime  and  interior.  They 
sent  deputies  to  a  triennial  meeting  at  Lubec,  where  their  rec* 
ords  were  kept.  They  had  a  factory  at  London,  at  Bruges,  at 
Novogorod,  at  Bergen.  About  the  year  1361,  the  league  re- 
ceived royal  charters,  and  was  favored  by  princes,  who  found 
the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  league  useful,  in  controlling 
the  feudal  lords,  and  in  suppressing  piracies.  The  acceptable 
return  made  for  this  royal  countenance,  was  contributions  and 
voluntary  grants.  The  league  rendered  such  essential  ser- 
vices, that,some  of  its  members  obtained  grants  of  perpetual 
freedom,  and  became  free  cities,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Lubec^ 
and  Frankfort,  are  free  cities,  to  the  present  day.  The  league 
was  so  powerful  in  1248,  that  it  sent  forth  a  fleet  of  248  ships, 
and  12,000  soldiers.  It  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden,  and  gave 
the  crown  to  another.  (Amer.  Encyc.  under  Hansa.)  But, 
as  this  league  arose  out  of  the  social  and  political  disorder  of 
Europe,  it  was  destined  to  fall,  as  political  power  acouired  con- 
sistency and  firmness.  Sovereigns  were  able  to  subject  Hanse 
cities,  especially  of  the  interior,  to  their  dominion.  Commerce 
became  general,  and  the  motives  to  form  the  league  no  longer 
continued  to  operate.  The  last  of  the  league  was  about  1650. 
The  four  free  cities,  above  mentioned,  are  the  last  remnants  of 
this  powerful  association.  (Koch.  1.  p.  250.)  The  more  com^ 
mon  name  of  the  league  is.  The  Hanse  Towns. 

From  1250  to  1271,  is  usually  called  the  great  interregnum, 
not  because  there  was  not  an  emperor,  but  because  there  were 
several  at  the  same  time.  Among  them  were  Conrad  IV.« 
William,  count  of  Holland,  Richard,  duke  of  Cornwall,  (Eng* 
land,)  Alphonso  X.,  of  Castile,  (Spain.)  None  of  the  events 
of  these  twenty-one  years  are  material  to  our  purpose.  It  was 
a  time  of  incessant  civil  convulsion. 

The  election  of  Rodolph,  of  Hapsburgh,  is  i^  relief  ia  the 
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Uril8«yme  exaiDinatioD  of  Germaii  fiicta  If  Frederick  IL  was&r 
before  his  own  age  in  the  dkcemiog  the  means  whereby  soci* 
etv  woaki  be  meliorated,  Rodolph  was  better  adapted  for  soto* 
TeiffDty,  in  bk  age,  than  any  man  on  whom  it  had  been  confer- 
red.    Two  things  are  first  to  be  considered, — ^the  inferior  sove- 
reignties of  Germany,  at  this  time,  and  the  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  electoral  power.     The  latter,  because  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  tendency  of  power  to  strengthen  itself 
Bohemia  was  now  a  kingdom,  but  was  held  as  a  feudal  ter- 
ritory, subject  to  the  emperor.     The  king  of  Bohemia  had  ac- 
qaired  a  sovereignty  over  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Car- 
niola.     These  territories  are  south  of  the  Danube,  east  of  Ba- 
varia, the  Tyrol,  and  north-eastern  Italy ;  extending  south  to 
the  Adriatic  sea.     Bavaria,  north  of  Switzerland,  and  west  of 
the  countries  just   mentioned,  was  divided  into  two  duchies. 
Brandenburg,  of  which  Berlin  is  now  nearly  in  the  central 
part,  wad  possessed  by  two  sovereigns ;  and  Saxony,  south  of 
Brandenburg,  by  three — all  of  whom  were   descended  from 
Albert  the  Boar.     Franconia,  the  centre  of  Germany,  and  the 
ikOTihwest  of  Germany,  were  divided,  in  like  manner,  among 
dukes,  counts,  and  bishops.     Burgundy,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  extending  thence  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  still  considered  as  part  of  the 
GSerman  empire,  as  well  as  Switzerland. 

Hallam  remarks,  (vol.  1.  p.  357,)  that  the  secular  electors 
should  naturally  have  been  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Francooia, 
ftwabia,  and  Bavaria,  representing  the  four  nations;  and  the 
three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  electors  as 
the  hend  of  the  church ;  that  the  duke  of  Saxony  was  the  only 
one  of  these  dukes  who  appeared  as  an  elector ;  that  it  "  con- 
tinues a  problem,"  how  the  count  Palatine,  of  the  Rhine,  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  had  be* 
come  three  of  the  seven  electors. 

Dunham,  (Germanic  Empire,  vol.  2.  p.  213,)  solves  this 
problem,  and  shows  how  the  original  pretaxation,  or  nomina- 
tion, was  converted  into  the  ric^ht  of  election ;  and  by  what 
course  of  events  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  Palatine,  and 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  became,  together  with  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  three  archbishops,  the  electoral  college. 
This  explanation  is  too  long  nnd'dry,  to  be  inserted  here;  but 
the  inference  is,  that  the  individuals  whose  duty,  and  whose 
utmost  power,  originally,  was  the  nomination  of  suitable  per- 
sons, from  among  whom  a  candidate  might  be  elected,  had  now 
become  the  electors  themselves;  and  were,  in  number,  no 
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mote  than  seven.  It  is  yery  obvious,  that  so  small  a  nambcr 
mighty  be  easily  managed,  and  they  are  known  to  have  been 
managed  by  Richard,  duke  of  Cornwall,  who  was  very  rich, 
and  who  purchased  his  election,  at  a  great  expense.  This  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  confusion  which  arose  in  the  long  in- 
terregnum. What  security  there  may  be  against  elective  cor- 
ruption, under  a  written  consiiluiion,  is  a  *'  problem,"  which 
the  American  people  are  now  (1837)  in  the  highway  of  solving. 

Kodolph,  of  Hapsburgh,  (1273 — 1291)  was  of  the  second 
class  of  Nobles.  He  was  lord  of  some  small  disconneaed  ter* 
ritories,  principally  in  Alsace,  on  the  upper  part,  and  wedtem 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Switzerlaiid. 
He  owed  his  election  to  an  act  of  courtesy.  The  archbishop 
of  Mentz  was  going  to  Rome;  in  Strasbourgh  (1 10  miles  south 
of  Mentz,  west  side  of  the  Rhine,)  he  met  with  Rodolph,  and 
asked  of  him  an  escort  of  safety  through  Switzerland.  Ro- 
dolph not  only  furnished  the  escort,  but  accompanied  the  arch- 
))ishop  to  Rome,  and  returned  with  him  in  safety.  When 
the  election  came  on,  in  1273,  some  years  after  this  journey* 
the  archbishop  remembered  Rodolph ;  and  having  first  gained 
over  the  two  other  archbishops,  the  three  prelates  gained  over 
three  of  the  secular  electors;  and  Rodolph  was  chosen — the 
king  of  Bohemia  dissented.  It  happened  that  three  of  the 
secular  electors  were  unmarried  men .  The  persuasive  argu- 
ment used  with  them,  was,  that  Rodolph  had  some  unmarried 
daughters,  and  that  these  electors  might  connect  themselves 
with  the  imperial  family.  Rodolph  was  surprised  at  this 
turn  in  his  fortunes,  while  he  was  besieging  the  city  of  Basle, 
(where  the  Rhine  turns  from  its  westwardly  course  to  the 
north,)  to  avenge  the  murder  of  some  of  his  relatives  in  that 
place. 

Rodolph  was  wise  enough  to  let  Italy  alone.  He  did  not 
even  go  thither  to  have  the  imperial  crown  placed  on  his  head 
by  the  hand  of  the  pope.  His  able  and  diligent  services  were 
devoted  to  Germanv.  His  first  object  was  to  make  an  arnica* 
ble  arrangement  with  the  pope.  To  effect  this,  he  gave  up  some 
claims  which  had  been  costly  to  his  predecessors.  He  re- 
nounced jurisdiction  over  Rome,  and  the  Sicilies,  and  gained 
an  acoeptable  independence  to  the  German  church.  Many 
other  subjects,  long  disputed,  were  involved  in  this  compromise. 
His  next  object  was  to  reduce  Ottacar,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who 
would  not  acknowledge  him  as  emperor.  In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, the  king  was  vanquished ;  but  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
the  king  was  slain  in  battle.  Rodolph  secured  peace  in  this  quar^ 
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ter,  by  giTing  a  daughter  to  Wincelas,  the  son  and  suceesaer  of 
Ottacar,  and  accepting  for  bis  own  son  a  sister  of  Wincelas. 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Carintbia,  were  acquired,  and  have  eTer 
SADce  been  pan  of  tbe  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  ot 
which  Bodoiph  was  the  founder. 

The  highest  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  vigor  in  suppress 
ing  rebellions,  private  war,  and  the  banditti,  which  iuhated 
Germany.  He  demolished  seventy  of  the  castles  or  strong 
holds  of  the  noble  robbers ;  twenty-nine  of  these  robbers  in 
Thuringia,  (adjoining,  north-westward ly,  the  present  kingdom 
of  Saxony,)  he  caused  to  be  execut^.  He  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  cities,  and  extended  tbe  privileges  of  others,  and 
essentially  promoted  their  advancement  towards  the  freedom 
and  independence  afterwards  acquired. 

The  only  objection  raised  against  Rodolph  was  his  assidu- 
ous care  to  aggrandize  bis  own  house;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  **  bis  probity  became  a  proverb,"  and  himself  a  "  living 
law."  He  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  73,  leaving  and  honor- 
able fame  as  a  monarch,  and  as  a  man.  In  the  time  in  which 
he  \iyed,  he  may  be  considered  a  liar  greater  benefactor  to  the 
empire  than  Frederick  tbe  second;  though  tbe  improvement 
of  the  human  mind,  by  the  cultivation  of  learninfl;,  and  the 
patronage  of  learned  men,  was  not  a  part  of  his  policy.  Hi^ 
toriana,  wbo  &,vot  the  House  of  Austria,  are  unsparing  of  pan- 
egyric on  Rodolph.  They  ascribe  to  him  the  highest,  rank 
for  virtues  and  talents,  both  civil  and  militBry,  This  panegyric 
can  hardly  be  misplaced,  since  he  preserved  tranquillity  among 
such  a  people  as  occupied  Grermany,  without  bemg  a  military 
tyrant.  A  chronicler,  wbolived  at  the  same  time,  says  of  him,— - 
^  His  very  name  spread  terror  among  the  turbulent  nobles,  and 
joy  among  the  people.  As  light  springs  from  darkness,  so 
]N!ace  arose  from  desolation.  The  peasant  returned  to  his 
plough  ;  the  merchant,  whom  the  fear  of  banditti  had  confined 
to  his  home,  now  traversed  the  country  with  confidence." 

The  power  of  Rodolph's  house  was  too  strong  not  to  excite 
jealousy ;  and  the  electors  would  not  choose  the  only  survifing 
ton,  Albert.  Adolf,  of  Nassau,  was  elected,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  his  relative,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  But  Albeit* 
who  had  recourse  to  the  pope,  procured  the  deposition  of  Adolf, 
and  his  own  election,  in  1298.  Germany  now  relapsed  into 
tbe  former  turbulence  and  civil  commotion,  in  which  the  popee 
of  Rome  took  a  conspicuous  part. 

A  spirit  of  independence  had  been  gaining  ground  in  Swit- 
zeriand,  especially  in  the  cantons  of  Schweiu,  Uri,  and  Unter* 
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walden.  Albert  attempted  to  exercise  a  despotic  power  over 
these,  by  agents  whom  he  sent  thitber.  Revolt  ensued.  Al- 
bert's personal  presence  was  necessary.  A  quarrel  haring 
arisen  between  him  and  his  nephew,  John,  the  latter  waylaid 
the  Emperor,  with  four  associates,  and  put  him  to  death,  near 
the  castle  of  Hapsburgh,  not  far  from  the  river  Reuss,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  fells  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  city  of  Basle.  [1308.]  The  terrible  vengeance  of  Leo- 
pold, the  emperor's  son,  and  of  Agnes,  his  daughter,  had  some 
efiect  in  strengthening  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Switzerland. 
More  than  1000  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  perished 
in  horrible  torments.  Agnes  is  said  to  have  walked  in  their 
blood,  and  to  have  called  it  the  most  precious  May  dew.  This 
scene  gave  rise  to  a  German  tragedy,  frequently  exhibited  on 
the  stage.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Albert  liule  deserved  to  be 
deplored,  being  himself  rapacious,  unjust,  and  tyrannical. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE    OBRXAN   BMPERORS   FROM    1308  TO    1519. 

The  reign  of  Henrv  VIL  ( 1308—1313)  deserves  no  further 
notice,  than  to  remark,  that  the  papal  intrigues  arose,  in  his 
time,  to  full  vigor ;  and  that  he  renewed  the  attempts,  so  fetal 
to  some  of  his  predecessors,  to  subdue  the  north  of  luily. 
These  were  the  well-known  causes  of  German  wretchedness, 
and  never  failed  to  throw  the  empire  into  convulsions.  The 
civil  wars  and  violence  which  attended  the  reign  of  Louis  V., 
from  1313  to  1347,  are  not  worthy  of  notice.  They  were 
repetitions  of  scenes  already  too  familiar  in  the  history  of  this 
cotintry.  They  are  only  the  common  struggles  for  powar, 
seen  in  every  age,  however  modified  as  to  circumstances  and 
means.  In  Germany,  the  means  were  hard  blows,  and  every 
variety  of  crime.  In  republics,  the  struggle  is  through  tha 
ballot  box,  and  the  ascendancy  which  can  there  be  gained  by 
honest  or  corrupt  means,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
people. 

Charles  IV.,  ofBohemia,  (1347—1378,)  followed  Louis  V., 
sometimes  called  Ludowic.  The  most  remarlmble  event  of 
his  reign  was  a  decree  which  he  assumed  to  make,  known  as 
the  "  golden  bull,"  from  the  seal  thereto  appended.    By  this 
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iDStTuineiit,  the  numlier  of  electors  was  fixed  at  seren,  to  reyc- 
sent  the  seven  candlesticks  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  serea 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost    It  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  Romaa 
chuich  had  some  agency  in  this  matter.     The  electors  were  to 
he  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne :  the 
king  of  JBohemia,  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  <tf 
Saxony,  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.      There  wms  no 
innovation  in  this  respect.     The  first  of  these  prelates  was 
recognized  as  ajch-chancellor  of  the  empire ;  the  second,  as 
the  like  ofiicer  of  Italy ;  the  third,  as  the  like  officer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  which  is  the  south-east  part  of  modem 
France,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy.     Deputies  were 
named  for  such  of  the  electors  as  might  be  absent.  The  ibnns 
of  proceeding,  to  efiect  an  election,  were  established.    Many 
other  provisions  were  made  by  the  golden  bull,  to  refi^late  the 
rank  of  princes,  and  nobles,  and  for  the  internal  admmistTatkm 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom.     Time  has  disposed  of  all  these; 
and  though  the  diligence  of  an  antiquary  may  connect  some  of 
the  established  regulations  of  the  present  day  with  these  an- 
cient provisions,  the  result  would  not  compensate  the  labor. 
One  effect  of  this  new  arrangement  was  the  pprchase  of  the 
electoral  rotes  for  Wincelas,  the  son  of  Charles,  at  the  price 
of  one  hundred  thousand  florins  to  each  elector.    His  attempts 
to  raise  this  great  sum,  alarmed  the  Swabians,  who  formed 
the  "  S wabian  league  "  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties.     The 
character  of  Charles  is  drawn  in  dark  colors  by  historians. 
Some  redeeming  acts  are  mentioned — as  the  founding  of  the 
university  of  Prague.*    Also,  that  be  promoted  industry  and 
commerce  in  Bohemia;  but  as  to  Germany,  he  made  little  use 
of  that,  but  to  pillage  it,  and  little  use  of  the  imperial  dignity 
but  to  advance  the  interests  of  himself  and  fiimily. 

Wincelas,  son  of  Charles,  (1378 — 1400,)  is  represoited  to 
have  been  not  only  one  of  the  lowest  grade  of  monarehs,  bat 
one  of  the  most  debased  and  wicked  of  mortals*  His  crimes 
induced  the  citizens  of  Prague  to  seize  him,  and  throw  him 
into  prison,  among  the  worst  of  male&ctors.  He  escaped, 
was  retaken,  and  consigned  to  prison  again.  He  was  at  length 
released,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  control  the  insor* 
Tections  and  rebellions  which  had  arisen  all  over  the  empiro. 
In  1400i»  he  was  deposed  by  a  diet  In  his  time,  fi>nr  ot  Uie 
German  circles,  ever  since  known  as  geographical  divisiona, 

*  This  city  of  Bobemia,  OagkW  miles  soiitli-east  of  Dresden,  on  Ibe 
Moldait  liver,  a  tribotaiy  or  the  Elbe,)  nas  his  place  of  rcaideaoe. 
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were  established.  In  his  time,  also,  the  religrioaa  sects  called 
the  Hussites,  (elsewhere  to  be  mentioned,)  had  made  them* 
selves  known  at  Prague. 

Thus  it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  first  of  the  fiT« 
centuries  now  under  review,  Grermany  had  made  but  incoo- 
siderable  advances  in  civilization  and  refinement;  though  in 
some  of  the  couimercial  cities  of  Germany,  there  will  be  foand 
some  exception  to  this  general  truth. 

Robert  (1400 — 1410)  was  count  palatine,  and,  as  such,  one 
of  the  electors.  His  administration  embraced  afiairs  in  Italy, 
as  well  as  in  Germany.  Wincelas  had  raised  one  of  the 
funily  of  Yisconti  to  be  duke  of  Milan ;  and  in  return  for  this 
favor,  Yisconti  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  empire; 
Robert  went  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  but  was  entirely 
defeated.  In  another  place,  his  troubles  with  the  pope,  and 
with  the  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibelines,  (which 
now  entered  into  the  afiairs  of  Italy  in  all  their  relations,)  will 
be  noticed.  In  Grermany,  Robert  was  opposed  by  ombina- 
tions  of  power  too  formidable  to  be  controlled  by  him.  He 
would  probably  have  been  deposed,  if  death  had  not  made 
that  measure  unnecessary. 

Sigismund,  brother  of  Wincelas,  was  the  next  emperor,  from 
1410  to  1437.  Some  remarkable  events  occurred  during  this 
reign.  A  schism  in  the  Roman  church  had  caaaed  three 
popes  to  be  elected,  who  claimed  the  throne  at  the  same  time. 
To  settle  this  controversy,  "the  council  of  Constance"  was 
held  (1414  to  1418)  at  the  city  of  Constance,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Swabia,  (about  two  hundred  miles  south-east  by 
south  from  Mentz.)  and  on  the  south-west  side  of  lake  Con- 
stance. The  name  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  is  connected 
with  this  council,  as  he  supported  one  of  the  popes ;  and  also 
because  he  gave  a  letter  of  safe  conduct  to  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  summoned  to  appear  at  this 
council,  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy.  The  emperor,  one 
of  the  popes,  John  XXII.,  twenty-six  princes,  one  hundred  and 
forty  counts,  twenty  cardinals,  seven  patriarchs,  twenty  arck- 
bishops,  ninety-one  bishops,  and  four  thousand  and  six  hundred 
other  clerical  dignitaries  and  doctors,  were  present  in  this 
council.  Huss  was  convicted,  and  then  bereft  of  all  the  in- 
signia of  clerical  life,  and  delivered  over  to  the  emperor,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  an  arch  heretic.  The  emperor  caused  him  to  be 
sent  to  the  provost  of  Constance  to  be  burnt,  which  was  duly 
executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415.  Jerome  of  Prague  was 
disposed  o(  in  like  manner,  on  the  30th  of  May  following. 


The  Swiss  cantons  asserted  their  independence  in  Bim* 
miui^s  feign,  and  nobly  nerserered  in  maintaining  it    In  hk 
reign,  also,  aroee  the  desolating  civil  war  in  Bohemia,  condad- 
ed  on  the  pert  of  the  Hassites,  by  the  &mouB  Zisca.    His 
motifes  were  vengeance,  hatred  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  love 
of  pJonder.    In  1421,  Zisca  took  the  castle  of  Prague,  and 
fonesaed  himself  of  the  first  ibur  cannon  which  had  been  seen 
in  Bohemia.     While  young,  he  lost  one  eye  by  accident,  and 
about  this  time,  an  arrow  deprived  him  of  tne  other.    He  still 
centinued  at  the  head  of  his  army,  causing  himself  to  be  carried 
on  a  ear.    When  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  ground  was 
described  to  him,  and  he  made  a  disposition  of  hts  forces 
accordingly.     He  won  thirteen  pitched  battles,  and  was  victo- 
rious in  one  hundred  fights.    He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Cialau,  forty  miles  south-east  of  Prague,  and  his  fiivorite  in- 
strument,  an  iron    bettle^xe,  was  hung  up  over  his  tomh. 
Ferdinand  I.,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  hap* 
pened  to  yisit  this  church,  and  being  told  that  Zisca  was  buried 
there,  he  immediately  left  the  church,  and  departed  from  the 
town. 

The  ravages  of  Zisca  in  the  German  dominions,  disclosed 
the  incompetency  of  the  feudal  requisitions  to  constitute  a 
military  force.  Hence  arose  the  first  direct  taxation,  in  the 
eminre,  to  pay  an  army.  The  collections  made  for  this  purpose 
were  aent  to  the  general  treasur;^  at  Nuremburg,  a  city  in 
Bavaria,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Mentz. 

In  Sifismund's  time  there  were  many  conflicts  among  the 
nobles,  and  some  territorial  changes ;  but  these  are  not  of  im- 

CTtance  enough  to  be  noticed.  This  emperor  appears  to 
ve  done  nothing  to  advance  the  real  interests  of  his  domin- 
ions. Many  bad  qualities  are  imputed  to  him,  and  not  a  single 
good  one,  excepting  that  he  was  inclined  to  promote  learning. 
Germany  was  much  in  the  rear  of  Italy  and  Fmnce,  at  this 
tffiie,  in  the  path  of  improvement.  If  we  except  the  increasing 
power  and  wealth  of  the  commercial  cities,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  no  agency,  Germany  was  little  less  improved  and 
en)i|^htened  in  the  fifteenth  centory,thBn  it  was  three  centuries 
earlier.  One  fiiet,  however,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  though 
more  properly  belonging  to  another  place;  the  number  of  the 
freed  mm  skvery  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  inferior 
popnlation  were  gradually  acquiring  more  importance  in  thr 
scale  of  society. 

Albert  IL,  (1437—1 499.)  The  emperor  Sigismnnd  was  king 
of  B^^Mmia,  and  of  Hongary,  at  his  death.    He  was  succeed- 
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ed,  on  this  joint  throne,  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert,  doke  of 
Austria;  who  was  elected  emperor,  or,  as  the  title  was,  kin^  of 
the  Romans.  The  short  reign  of  this  prince  was  devoted  to 
the  contentions  in  Bohemia  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Hussites,  and  in  attempting  to  resist  the  Tuiks,  who  bad 
penetrated  into  Hungary.  While  engaged  in  this  latter  enter- 
prise, he,  in  common  with  his  army,  was  assailed  by  disease, 
which  terminated  his  life. 

Frederick  IV.,  (duke  of  Styria,  one  of  the  Austrian  slates,) 
1439 — 1493.  This  long  reign  was  perplexed  with  incessant 
civil  wars  in  Bohemia,  and  in  controversies  with  the  Romaa 
pontifis.  He  had  the  mortification  of  being  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge Podiebrand,  a  Polish  prince,  as  king  of  Bohemia. 
He  was  repeatedly  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Albert, 
concerning  his  Austrian  possessions.  The  city  of  Vienna  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  to  some  distinction,  at  this  time.  Through- 
out these  controversies  and  wars,  the  emperor  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  assistance  from  his  German  dominions;  a  fact 
which  discloses  the  emptiness  of  his  imperial  honors.  Mean- 
while these  dominions  were  involved  in  civil  wars,  and  in 
controversies  with  the  church.  Into  the  details  of  these  scenes 
we  shall  not  enter,  as  they  led  to  no  consequences  which 
interest  the  present  age.  One  measure  of  this  feeble,  but 
selfish  and  avaricious  prince,  did  lead  to  consequences  which 
shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe  for  the  three  following  cen- 
turies. 

In  former  pages,  the  &te  of  Charles  the  Rash,  of  Burgundy, 
has  been  mentioned.  His  daughter  Mary,  heiress  of  lus 
domains  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine, 
was  obtained  by  Frederick,  for  his  son  Maximilian.  This 
marriage,  followed  by  that  of  Maximilian's  son  Philip  with 
Joanna,  heiress  of  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  events 
that  ever  befel  Europe.  How  the  people  of  Europe  mght 
have  been  employed,  if  these  marriages  had  not  taken  place, 
is  not  for  mortals  to  know.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  more 
slaughter,  tyranny,  and  wretchedness,  could  have  arisen  from 
any  possible  causes.  How  irreconciieable  it  is  with  any  sense 
of  natural  right  and  justice,  that  the  marriages,  births,  and 
hereditary  pretensions  of  some  half  a  dozen  individuals,(someof 
these  very  ordinary  persons,  and  one  of  them  insane,)  should 
have  involved  all  Europe  in  the  deepest  calamities,  through 
successive  generations  I 

Insignificant  as  Frederick  is  represented  to  have  been,  some 
efiTective  arrangements  were  projected  by  himv  for  establishing 
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a  mililaTy  ibrc^  in  die  empire,  though  he  derived  no  beneil 
fitom  them.  At  this  time  there  appear  to  hare  been  three  col* 
legea,  that  of  the  electors,  that  of  the  princes,  and  that  of  the 
deputies  6rom  the  free  cities,  whose  coocarrence  was  necessaij 
in  raisiog  troops,  and  in  providing  for  their  payment  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  measure  towards  a  regular  stand- 
ing army  in  Germany. 

To  Frederick,  also,  is  due  the  commendation  of  having 
attempted  to  end  the  calamities  of  private  war,  by  the  estabH- 
lishment  of  an  imperial  judicial  tribunal,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  complaints  which  usually  caused  these  calamities.  But 
such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  Grerman  society,  that  all  these 
effi>rt8  of  reform  proved  to  be  new  sources  of  contention. 

This  project  having  failed,  the  Swabian  league  was  formed, 
at  the  emperor's  suggestion,  which  comprised  cities,  prelates, 
counts,  and  knights ;  and  which,  afterwards,  attracted  to  itsdf 
two  of  the  seven  electors,  some  princes,  and  other  cities.  The 
purpose  was  to  maintain  an  armed  power,  competent  to  enforce 
tranqaiUity.  This  combination  was  effective.  *Two  dukes 
were  sul^ected  to  its  authority,  and  many  castles,  belonging  to 
banditti,  were  demolished. 

But  the  great  object  of  FredericVs  life  was  to  strengthen 
and  aggraodize  the  house  of  Austria ;  to  which  end  he  estate 
lished  tiie  grand  duchy  of  Austria,  and  conferred  on  its  dukes 
the  power  of  creating  nobles,  imposing  taxes,  and  exercising 
savereigii  rights  independent  of  assent  or  dissent,  of  the  diets 
of  the  empire.  This  was  one  of  the  measures  which  raised 
that  house  to  its  present  imperial  grandeur,  of  which,  (as 
before  noticed,)  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  is  regarded  as  the 
founder. 

The  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  (1493 — 1519)  is  an  important 
era  in  German  history.     The  civil  law  had  been  diligently 
studied,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  professed  by  several  who 
were  called  doctors  in  that  law.     The  use  of  gunpowder  and 
of  cannon  was  known  throughout  Europe.     The  worth  of 
learning  began  to  be  perceived,  though  much  less  in  Gkrmany 
tkan  in  France  and  Italy.     The  corruption,  abuses,  and  ty* 
Tanny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  a  subject  of  very  general  com- 
plaint in  the  church,  as  well  as  out  of  it    The  evils  of  private 
war,  and  its  utter  incompetency  to  redress  wrongs,  wnether 
real  or  supposed,  were  discerned     The  feebleness  of  the  phys- 
ieal  force  of  the  empire,  in  comparison  with  its  population  and 
its  means,  was  obvious.    The  insubordination,  the  robberies, 
and  the  general  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  demanded 
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reform.  The  necessitv  of  competent  tribnnalB,  for  the  admin* 
iatration  of  justice,  had  become  apparent  A  better  prospeel 
dawned  upon  Germany;  but  there  were  jealousies,  rivalries^ 
and  embarrassments,  which  opposed  insurmountable  obetacles 
to  desired  reform.  Fortunately,  Maximilian  was  an  able  and 
resolute  sovereign,  and  disposed  to  promote-  all  reform  whicli 
did  not  impair  his  own  power.  To  harmonize  the  imperial 
authority  with  that  which  the  principalities,  duchies,  ana  sub- 
ordinate states  of  the  empire  were  disposed  to  retain,  and  to 
submit  all  these  various  mterests  to  rules,  common  to  all,  was 
an  exceedingly  difficult  case.  Had  there  been  the  most  sin,- 
cere  disposition  to  compromise,  as  to  all  difficulties,  the  science 
of  government  was  little  understood,  and  the  means  of  accoin« 
plishing  any  reasonable  purposes  could  not  be  discerned.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  fortunate,  that  so  much  was 
accomplished,  rather  than  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Germans, 
that  more  and  better  was  not  done.  The  changes  in  Maxi* 
milian's  time  will  be  briefly  stated,  having  no  space  for  the 
detail  of  events  by  which  tney  were  effected. 

1.  The  perpetual  Peace. — This  measure  was  adopted  intbe 
year  1495.  Its  object  was  to  provide  remedies  for  wrongs 
which  had  been  causes  of  war  among  the  numerous  members 
of  the  empire.  It  contains  divers  provisions,  declaratory  of 
the  future  rights  of  these  members,  relative  to  persons  and 
property.  One  of  these  provisions  shows  the  manners  of  the 
times  in  securing  the  right  of  passing,  unmolested,  from  one 
state  to  another. 

2.  The  Impeiial  Chamber. — This  was  a  high  judicial  tri- 
bunal, designed  to  hear  and  to  judge  between  the  memben  of 
the  empire — ^not  unlike  the  old  confederation  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  had  no  power  to  cause  its  judgments  to  be  cai^ 
ried  into  effect 

3.  The  Aulic  Council,  (from  the  Latin  aiUa,  court,)  estab- 
lished by  the  emperor,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  impe- 
rial chamber  might  take  from  him  tne  jurisdiction  incident  to 
the  crown.  The  civil  law  and  the  canon  law  were  the 
acknowledged  authorities  in  this  tribunal.  The  former,  not 
by  adoption,  but  as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  Qerraan  empire 
assuming  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
conncil,  and  the  imperial  chamber,  soon  acquired  concnrrent 
jarisdiction. 

4.  Cireles  of  Germany. — ^These  were  established  (as  seen 
on  maps)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  power  competent  to 
carry  the  decisions  of  these  courts  into  efiect.    Tbej  wera 
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so^nested  in  the  time  of  Sigisnrand.  In  Maximilian's  tune, 
they  were  established ;  in  number,  ten.  The  last  included  the 
Bargandian  dominions,  aAerwards  severed  from  the  empire. 

5.  MUitarff  Ihree, — This  emperor  first  organized  the  stand- 
ing army,  divided  it  into  companies  and  regiments,  and  direct- 
ed its  armament  and  discipline. 

Besides  these  measures,  he  was  the  author  of  many  others ; 
and,  among  them,  the  suppression  of  the  Fem-courts,  before 
mentioned,  and  the  establishment  of  posts  for  the  transmission 
of  letters.  He  patronized  learning  and  learned  men,  and  was 
himself  a  poet  and  an  author. 

In  his  foreign  relations,  Maximilian  had  numerous  occupa- 
tions. In  the  east,  he  had  to  repel  the  Turks  from  his  heredi- 
tary dominions.  In  the  south,  he  contended  with  Charles 
VIII.  o(  France,  in  his  attempts  to  possess  and  hold  Naples. 
Switzerland  was  successful  m  emancipating  itself  from  the 
empire.  He  had  war  with  France  on  the  subject  of  his  Bur- 
gundian  territories.  From  insurrections  and  rebellions  within 
the  empire,  he  was  free :  and  he  is  the  first  of  the  Qerman 
emperors  who  escaped  tnis  trouble. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

SWlTZBRLAND. 

Origin  of  the  League  of  the  Swiss  CatUons. 

When  the  Romans  penetrated  into  the  Alpine  regions,  in 
the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  they  found  there  a  bold 
and  hardy  race,  doubtless  of  Celtic  origin.     They  were  divid- 
ed into  nobles,  druids,  and  peasants.     The  authority  relied  on, 
as  to  the  early  state  of  this  people,  is  the  Commentaries  of 
Cssar.     The  seat  of  his  warfieire  was  on  the  north-western 
nde  of  Switzerland,  between  the  Alps  and  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Jura  and  the  Rhine,  and  westwardly  from  the 
lake  of  Geneva  along  the  Rhone.     In  the  language  of  the 
Romans,  the  country  was  Helvetia,  and  its  inhabitants  had 
the  comprehensive  name  of  Helveiii,  but  divided  into  tribes, 
having  distinct  appellations.      Helvetia  included  the  whole 
Alpine  territory  from  the  Rhine  to  Cisalpine  Gkiul,  which  w 
BOW  northern  Italy.     In  the  time  of  Roman  dominion,  Heli* 
▼elia  partook  of  Romau  civilization,  and  some  towns,  and  even 
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cities  arose.  When  the  barbarians  appeared,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  a  part  of  them,  the  Burgundians,  and,  per- 
haps, another  part,  called  the  Alemaoni,  intermixed  with  tho 
Helvetii.  The  Burgundian  kingdom  was  established  between 
the  Alps  and  mount  Jura,  and  westwardly  of  Geneva,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhone.  The  latter  range  extends  north-east  from 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  towards  the  great  bend  of 
the  Rhine,  and  then  continues  its  course  parallel  to  that  rirer, 
on  its  west  side,  and  distant  from  it  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

Before  the  year  1000,  Switzerland  had  the  common  destiny 
of  France  and  Germany,  in  being  subjected  to  feudal  lords. 
Castles  were  erected,  and  power  exercised  over  vassals,  as  ia 
neighboring  countries.  The  history  of  Switzerland  preaenls 
neither  new  nor  interesting  facts,  until  its  brave  inhabitants 
began  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  their  feudal  sovereigns,  and  to 
make  themselves  known  as  warriors,  to  Germany,  France* 
and  Italy.  At  this  point  their  history  becomes,  and  continues 
to  be,  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  They  displayed  an 
ardent  devotion  to  liberty  which  does  honor  to  human  naturet. 
and  a  bravery  not  surpassed  in  Roman  or  Grecian  anna)^ 
They  show  what  union  and  patriotism  may  do  against  a  foe^ 
strong  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  But  they  also  show 
how  miserable  a  people  may  become  by  disunion  and  internal 
contention. 

Switzerland  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long,  from  west  to 
east,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  broad,  from  north  to 
south.     From  the  east  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  a  course 
directly  south,  is  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  distant  about 
two  hundred  miles.     The  Alps,  in  irregular  masses,  occupy- 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  space,  making  a  partition  betweea 
France  and  Italy,  and  between  Savoy  on  the  west,  and  Italy 
and  Switzerland  on  the  east.     South  from  the  east  end  of  tM 
Greneva  lake,  about   twenty-five  miles,  is  Mont  Blanc,  and 
south-east  from  the  city  of  Greneva.     In  the  same  group,  and 
eastwardly  from  it,  is   Saint  Bernard.      South  from    Mont 
Blanc,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  Mont  Ceni,  six  thou- 
sand feet  high,  over  which  Napoleon  constructed  a  carriage- 
road,  connecting  Savoy  and  Italy.     From  Mont  Blanc,  in  a 
course  nearly  north-east,  runs  the  grand  range  of  mountains 
which  may  be  called  the  northern  wall  of  Italy.     In  this 
range  are  found  the  towering  summits  of  the  Simplon,  Sc 
Gothard,  and  the  Splungen,  which  look  down  on  Italy.     One 
of  Napoleon's  memorials  of  himself  is  the  admirable  cattvbl^^ 
road  over  the  Simplon.    The  elev^tipo  of  (hes^  ummnitB  is 


firom  12  to  14,000  feet  Nearly  parallel  to  this  range,  on  the 
DOTlh-west,  and  at  the  distance  ii  about  35  miles,  is  another 
range,  many  parts  of  which  attain  to  a  similar  height;  and  b^ 
tween  the  two  is  the  '*  Yallai,"  throagh  which  the  Rhone,  flow* 
ing  first  aooth-west,  and  then  noith-west,  finds  its  way  to  the 
east  end  o(  Geneva  lake. 

From  the  sides  of  these  great  monntain  ranges  there  are  ir- 

ivguJar  branches,  which  form,  in  their  deep  hollows,  the  beds 

of  DDmerous  lakes ;  and  these,  with  tribntary  streams,  are  the 

aources  of  some  of  the  grandest  rivers  of  Europe.    Here  are 

fountains  of  the  Danube — the  Reuse — the  Aar — the  Rhine, 

and  the  Rhone.     On  the  northern  side  of  the  great  northern 

range,  the  branches  decline,  (leaving  some  grand  peaks  in 

their  way,)  till  they  disappear ;  and  then,  towards  the  north- 

west,  are  the  plains,  or  lowlands  of  Switzerland.     The  Rhine, 

having  entered  lake  Constance,  in  the  north-east  comer  of 

this  country,  flows  we8tward]y,  thence  to  Basle,  and  forms  the 

northern  boundary.     Here  this  noble  river  takes  a  northern 

course,  leaving  mount  Jura  on  the  west,  and,  separating  France 

and  Germany,  flows  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  German 

ocean.     In  this  extraordinary  portion  of  the  earth  there  may 

be  fbond  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  tronical  summer  in  the 

deep  valley,  while,  in  looking  upward,  all  the  varieties  of  the 

annual  seasons  may  be  discerned,  finishing,  on  thesuUime  ele* 

vatioo,   with  winter  more  enduring  than  that  o(  the  arctic 

circle. 

The  people  of  Switzerland  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than 
the  singular  country  they  inhabit  Here  are  found  the  stmplici- 
ty  of  pastoral  life — ^the  patient  industry  of  the  agriculturalist 
— ^the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic — ^the  hereditary  bravery  of 
the  warrior — ^the  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  and,  above  all,  a  cherished  love  of  liberty.  The  extrava- 
gance of  luxury,  known  in  some  cities  of  France  and  Germa- 
ny, finds  no  attraction  in  these  mountains  and  rallies.  The 
awful  presence  of  nature,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  like 
tbe  eternal  ocean,  seems  to  indispose  the  mind  to  the  frivolities 
which  are  common  in  artificial  scenes. 

The  relative  situation  of  places  to  be  mentioned  in  these 
sketches,  may  be  understood  from  assuming  a  central  point, 
and  computing  from  thence.  The  city  of  Lucerne  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Switzerland,  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Its  latitude  is  46**  46'  north ;  its  long.  8^  6^ 
east  All  distances  will  be  computed  from  this  city  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  will  serve  for  a  general  riew. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  emperon  of 
Germany  had  become  the  sovereigns  of  the  feudal  lords^  who 
were  the  territorial  sovereigns  of  Switzerland.     The  dukes  of 
Swabia,  and  Carinthia  (now  part  of  the  Austrian  dominionst) 
were  the  principal  ones  of  these  feudal  lords.     Certain  officers 
were  sent  into  this  country  as  local  governors,  and  collectors  of 
revenues,   and  to  preserve  tranquillity.  Their  German  official 
name  may  be  translated  into  patron,  or  warden,  or  bailiff     We 
pass  over  the  wars  which  these  territorial  lords  carried   oa 
among  themselves,  in  which  the  people  of  the  country  could 
only  change  masters,  and  which  were  sure  to  be  afflicdve  to 
them,  whichever  party  was  successful.     Berchtold  V.,  one  oC 
the  dukes  of  Carintbia,  of  the  family  name  of  Zoringen,  es- 
tablished the  city  of  Berne,  in  1 191,  on  the  river  Aar,  40  miles 
west  of  Lucern.     This  duke  is  mentioned  as  deserving  the 
highest  commendation  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  .  On  his 
death,  and  the  extinction  of  his  family  thereby,  SwitzerJand 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  of  whom 
Rodolph  was  the  first  who  wore  the  crown  of  Germany.     Be- 
fore his  election,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  govemnifiDl 
of  this  country,  which  had  its  usual  portion  of  wars  and  ca- 
lamities, arising  from  the  hostility  of  the  nobles.     When  Ro- 
dolph was  elected  emperor,  he  granted  or  confirmed  the  privi- 
leges  of  several  towns.     He  raised  here  one  abbot,  and  one 
bishop,  to  the  dignity  of  princes  of  the  empire,  and  received  a 
military  force  from  Switzerland,  as  part  of  his  body  guard. 
But,  like  other  men    who  are  elevated  to  power,  Rodolph 
forgot  his  obligations  and  duties  to  the  Swiss,  in  the  desire  of 
aggrandizing  the  members  of  his  own  family.     He  had  made 
of  one  son  a  duke  of  Swabia,  and  of  another  son,  (Albeit,)  a 
duke  of  Austria ;  and  intended  to  make  a  third  son  duke  e( 
Helvetia.  But  this  son  (Hartman)  was  drowned  in  the  Rhise 
before  his  father  could  accomplish  this  object.  (128.^.) 

When  this  Albert  was  elected  Emperor,  in  1298,  he  ezerci»> 
ed  his  power,  most  oppressively,  to  the  people  of  Switzerland. 
The  history  of  this  country  begins  to  show  the  character  of  ils 
people  in  the  reign  of  Albert.  He  was  not  only  emperor  and 
duke  of  Austria,  but,  as  one  of  the  &mi]y  of  Hapsburg,  he 
claimed  sovereignty  over  Switzerland.  He  was  **  feared  by  all 
his  subjects,  hated  by  many,  loved  by  none."  He  doubled  th« 
taxes ;  and  the  nobles,  who  stood  between  him  and  the  peasaa- 
try,  to  supply  their  wants,  imposed  every  variety  of  ezacCMMBL 
llie  peasantry  were  still  considered  as  serfs,  or  slaves,  and,  on 
the  decease  of  the  &ther  of  a  fiunily,  his  best  head  of  catde, 
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end  bis  best  dollies,  or  arms,  became  the  property  of  hit  imr 
mediate  lord,  according  to  feudal  custom.  Some  of  the  cittet 
were  onable  to  purchase  freedom  by  outright  payroenta,  or  an- 
naal  sums.  Besides  these  taxes  and  charges,  the  church  had 
its  claims.  These  burthens  might  have  been  endured,  as  thosa 
who  bore  them  were  thereto  accustomed*  But  they  were  eo- 
ibrred  irith  the  most  irritating  oppression. 

Albert,  having  renewed  the  attempt  to  establish  a  dukedom 
in  Switzerland,  and  having  sent  two  bailiflEs  to  tyrannise  over 
Uri,  Schwita,  and  Underwalden,  the  spirit  of  the  people  wa^ 
brought  into  action.  These  three  cantons  took  the  lead  in  the 
serious  measures  which  ensued.  The  csnton  of  Undertotddem 
lies  directly  south  of  the  lake  Lucerne ;  that  of  Schwitz  direct- 
ly east  o(  this  iake ;  and  that  of  Uri  south  o(  Schwitz,  extend- 
ing to,  and  including  mount  St  Gothard,  and  the  celebrated 
place  the  devil's  bridge,  near  this  mountain.  These  three  axe 
asually  called,  in  the  histories  of  these  times,  the  fortti  cwir 
Ufns.  They  were,  at  this  time,  (1300,)  under  the  protection  of 
the  empire  of  Germany.  Albert  proposed  to  them  to  exchanffa 
6ii8  subjection,  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Austria ;  in  other  woros, 
to  bring  tbem  directly  in  subjection  to  himself.  They  declined 
tii^  proposal.  Soon  after,  two  bailiffs,  of  Albert's  appointment, 
Gessier  and  Beranger,  (apparently  selected  as  suitable  instru- 
ments to  manifest  Aibert's  displeasure,)  appeared  in  the  forest 
cantons.  Excessive  impositions  and  the  most  iosu&rable  in- 
solence followed.  GessJer  buiit  a  fortress  at  the  fooi  of  8u  Go- 
thard  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Uris  restraint.  For  some 
aUeged  ofience  of  the  son  of  Henry,  of  Halden,  Beranger  im- 
poaed  on  him  a  fine  of  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  son,  in  resent- 
■lent,  wounded  one  of  the  bailiff  ^s  servants,  and  fled*  Beran- 
ger demanded  of  the  father  the  surrender  of  the  son.  The 
iiftber  had  not  the  power  to  comply.  Not  only  were  the  oxen 
seized,  and  a  line  imposed,  but  the  unofiending  &tther  was  de- 
prived of  his  eyes. 

At  Altorf,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  20  miles  south-east 
of  Lucerne,  Gessier  set  up  a  hat  on  a  pole,  and  demanded  that 
every  one  who  passed,  should  bow  before  it,  in  proof  of  his 
snbmission  to  Austria's  duke.  These,  and  many  similar  out- 
rages, led  Warner  Stauflacher,  (whose  ofience  was  that  he  had 
hoilt  a  good  house  for  himself,  without  the  bailiff's  permission,) 
Arnold,  the  son  of  the  blind  Henry,  and  Walter  Faust,  (anoth- 
er of  the  aggreived,)  to  commune  on  suitable  measures  to  free 
dieir  country  from  these  tyrants.  They  met  (as  ofien  as  cir- 
ciiQWDatanees  required)  at  Rutli^  in  a  solituy  meadow,  ovei* 
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bang  by  a  mountain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  15  miles 
S.  E.  of  Lucerne.  On  the  11th  Nov.  1307,  each  of  the  three 
confederates  brought  to  the  midnight  meeting  ten  others,  who 
solemnly  united  themselyes  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  free 
their  country.  About  this  time  occurred  the  well-known  events 
between  Gessler  and  William  Tell,  who  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
three  confederates.  There  is  a  note  in  Koch's  work  on  the 
revolutions  of  Europe,  in  which  an  anonymous  work,  attribut- 
ed to  one  Frudenberger,  is  mentioned,  which  treats  of  the  story 
of  William  Tell  as  a  fable.  This  suggestion  produced  two 
works  of  defence.  John  Von  Muller,  (born  at  Schaffhauaeo, 
on  the  Rhine,)  the  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland,  is  a  sof- 
fic^nt  authority  for  the  existence  and  agency  of  William  Tell. 
Traditions,  and  the  ancient  chapel  on  the  border  of  the  lake» 
bearing  his  name,  are  persuasive  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
scenes  for  which  he  is  celebrated.  The  place  at  which  Tell 
cleft  the  apple  on  his  son's  head,  with  his  arrow,  and  fearlessly 
declared  that  his  second  arrow  was  intended  for  Gessler's  heart, 
if  the  first  went  not  as  Tell  desired  it  should  go,  was  Altort 
The  declaration  exasperated  Gessler,  and  he  ordered  Tell  to 
be  taken  across  the  lave,  and  from  the  presence  of  his  friends, 
that  vengeance  might  be  more  deliberate  and  certain.  Giessler 
went  in  the  same  boat.  The  chapel  is  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Tell  landed  in  the  tempest,  and  where  he  slew  Gessler,  who 
intended  a  similar  &te  for  him.  The  story  is  recorded  in  a 
painting  in  the  market-place  at  Altorf.  [Naylor's  history  of 
Helvetic  republics;  vol.  1.  p.  211,  and  seq.] 

On  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  1308,  one  of  the  confederates 
was  drawn  up  with  a  rope,  by  a  female  who  served  in  Gessler's 
castle,  at  Rotsberg,  and  thus  the  doors  of  the  castle  could  be 
opened  from  the  interior.     On  the  following  day  they 


ed  themselves  of  this  castle,  which  they  demolished,  and  also 
several  other  castles ;  and  among  the  rest,  that  of  "  The  Re- 
straint of  Uri."  Soon  after,  the  three  forest  cantons  solemnly 
united  themselves  in  a  league,  by  adopting  the  oath  originally 
formed  at  the  meadow  of  Rutli.  Thus  the  confederation  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  was  com- 
menced. 

Oh  the  first  of  May,  1308,  the  emperor  Albert  was  slain,  as 
has  been  before  related.  The  terrible  vengeance  taken  for  this 
deed  had  the  effect  to  combine  the  confederates  still  more 
strongly  in  their  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  and 
Leopold,  sons  of  Albert,  undertook  to  subdue  Switzerland.  On 
the  i5th  Nov.  1815,  an  army  of  15  to  20  thousand  appeared 


tt  Zfig,  15  miks  N.  E.  of  LacerDe.  Two  other  bodies,  of  4009 
and  1000,  were  to  anite  at  Stanz,  8  miles  south  of  Lucerne. 
The  main  armj  is  described  as  containing  the  most  accom- 
plished warriors  of  the  day,  armed  to  the  fuIJest  effect ;  and 
'  having  with  them  wagons  loaded  with  cords*  to  hang  the  in- 
habilaDta    The  Swiss  forces  are  stated  at  2050L     This  great 
army  had  to  pass  along  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Egeri,  about 
15  miles  nearly  N.  £  of  Lucerne,  whereon  the  town  of  Mor* 
garten  is  situated.     A  high  mountain  approaches  the  lake,  per- 
mitting  only  a  narrow  artificial  road.     The  Swiss  had  posted 
tbemselves  on  this  mountain,  and  when  the  whole  army  had 
come  within  the  narrow  pass,  they  commenced  their  attack 
with  missiles  from  above ;  and  ailerwards,  in  close  conflict  be- 
loWy  and  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  of  this 
brilliant  Austrian  force  was  put  to  death,  or  ignoble   flight 
Duke  Leopold  was  saved  with  the  utmost  difficulty.     This  bat- 
tie  of  Morgarten  was  the  first  grand  triumph  of  the  forest  can- 
tons ]  a  triumph  well  adapted  to  produce  a  vengeful  reaclioa 
on  the  part  of  Austria.    The  contemplation  of  the  future  sug- 
gested measures  to  meet  whatever  might  arise. 

On  the  13th  Dec.  1315,  the  representative  envoys  of  the 
three  forest  cantons  (Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwalden)  met  al 
Branen,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Lucerne,  and  there  formed  a  league 
for  self  defence  against  all  enemies;  the  most  simple,  the  most 
e&ctive,  and'the  most  enduring  of  any  confederation  known  in 
history.  The  enemies  with  whom  the  confederates  had  to  con- 
tend, proved  to  be  the  Grerman  emperors,  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. It  must  unfortunately  be  added,  that  the  confederates  did 
not  escape  contentions  among  themselves,  and  that  their  swords 
were  sometimes  turned  against  each  other.  The  emperor 
claimed  of  the  inhabitants  the  performance  of  duties  as  vassals 
of  the  empire,  and,  when  the  emperor  was  of  the  Austrian 
house,  the  duties  of  subjects.  When  the  emperor  was  of  any 
other  than  the  Austrian  femily,  he  had,  in  general,  a  war  on 
hand  with  that  family.  From  these  causes,  and  from  the  op- 
pressive exactions  of  the  nobles  who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of 
Switzerland,  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a  severe  discipline  to 
acquire  the  means  of  combining  their  powers  for  self-defence, 
and  to  exert  them,  when  combined,  against  all  assailants.  In 
this  school  "the  Swiss  '*  became  the  bravest  and  most  efiSsctive 
of  all  the  soldiery  of  Europe, 

We  must  pass  over  many  occurrences  in  the  Alpine  country, 
intending  to  limit  attention  to  the  forming  of  the  confederation, 
«id  the  final  emancipation  of  Switzerland  from  Germany  and 
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from  Austria.  It  is  to  be  Buppoeed  that  in  two  ceBlniiea,  n«- 
meroiifi  events,  civil  and  military,  occurred,  and  that  many  in- 
dividuals highly  distinguished  themselves  as  patriots  and  war- 
riors. Such  only,  of  these  events,  as  illustrate  ^'the  Swiss" 
for  other  ages,  as  well  as  their  own,  can  be  noticed. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

T^  Wars  between  tke  Swiss  Cantons  and  the  German  Emperors;  and  he- 
twcen  the  Swiss j  and  the  Dukes  of  Austria^  from  1316  to  1450. 

The  three  original  members  of  the  confederation,  the  forest 
cantons,  maintained  a  sincere  detestation  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, and  showed  this  by  adherence  to  those  emperors,  who 
were  not  of  that  house.  Accordingly,  Louis  V.,  in  1316,  an- 
nihilated all  the  rights  of  Austria  in  Switzerland,  by  an  impe- 
rial decree ;  a  measure  very  sure  to  cause  new  troubles  when 
an  Austrian  prince  should  come  to  the  throne.  In  1332  the 
canton  of  Lucerne,  freed  from  Austria,  joined  the  confeden- 
tion  as  the  fourth  member.  The  fifth  member  was  ZnrieK 
whose  condition,  and  membership,  require  some  notica  The 
city  of  Zurich,  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  a  lake  oi  the 
«ame  name,  in  a  north-eastwardly  course  from  Luceme^and  dis- 
tant from  it  about  30  miles.  Nearly  the  same  distance  from 
Zurich,  in  the  same  course,  brings  one  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Schatifhausen,  on  the  Rhine.  Zurich  was  a  town  of  ancient 
Helvetia,  and  had  been  a  town  or  city  more  than  thirteen  cen- 
turies, when  it  ii^as  received  into  the  confederation  in  1332.  It 
had  mantained  its  independence,  and  was  one  of  the  free  towns 
in  Europe,  which  united  for  mutual  security  and  commerce,  m 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  this  time,  1332,  the  city  is  supposed 
to  have  contained  12,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  some  no- 
bles and  knights,  but  mostly  free  citizens.  Its  interior  govern- 
ment was  conducted  by  popular  election,  and  was,  consequent- 
ly, subjected  to  great  excitements  and  violent  changes.  A  van- 
quished party  would  seek  alliance  and  aid  from  abroad,  and 
was  sure  to  find  them  in  the  house  of  Austria;  or  among  dis- 
contented and  rival  neighbors. 

One  of  the  popular  revolutions  had  occurred  at  Zurich  in 
the  year  1335.  Several  nobles,  and  eminent  citizens,  were 
thrust  out  of  power,  and  obliged  to  find  safety  in  flight  Them 
exiles  entered  into  treaties  with  such  as  were  anfitvorably  dis- 
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med  towards  Zurich.    Among  these  were  the  inhabitants  of 
ttie  town  o  f  Rappersweil,  situate  on  the  lake  S.  £.  of  Zurich 
18  miks,  N.  £.  of  Luoeme  30  miles.     The  citizens  of  Zarieh 
attacked  and  barnt  this  town  (of  R)  which  was  among  those 
in  which  Austria  was  interested,  and  next,  Albert  (duke  of 
Austria)  appears,   as  the  enemy  of  Zurich,  with  a  force  of 
16,000  men.     The  duke  also  called  the  people  of  Glarus  to 
bis  standard,  as  Tassals.     The  canton  of  Qlarus  adjoins,  and 
lies  S.  E.  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz.     As  the  vassals  of  Glarus 
canton  did  not  obey  the  duke,  he  sent  an  army  thither,  intend- 
ing to  subdue  them,  and  oyerawe  Schwitz  and  Uri.    The  vie** 
tories  of  the  people  of  Glarus  oyer  the  Austrians,  secured  to 
them  an  honorable  admission  to  the  league  as  the  sixth  mem- 
ber, in  1350.     In  1353,  the  canton  of  Zug,  (north-east  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  north  of  Schwitz^)  joined  the  league,  making  the 
seventh  member. 

Duke  Albert  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  Zurich, 
which  was  now  defended  within  its  own  walls,  against  his  be* 
sieging  army.  A  siege,  in  these  days,  was  less  a  question  of 
power  and  skill,  than  one  of  patience  and  food.  Albert's  im- 
patience, and  want  of  food,  induced  him  to  make  terms  of 
peace.  Among  bis  forces  were  a  body  of  men  from  the  city 
of  Berne,  which  is  40  miles  west  of  Lucerne,  and  about  60 
miles  S.  W.  of  Zurich :  when  Albert's  troops  retired,  the  men 
of  Berne  remained.  Their  purpose  was  to  join  the  league, 
and  Berne  became  the  eighth  member  in  1353.  Thus,  in  about 
38  years,  the  poor,  humble  peasants  of  the  "  forest  cantons," 
Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Underwalden,  had  formed  a  league  for  the 
most  honorable  and  praiseworthy  purposes,  and  had  attracted 
into  the  same  alliance  the  cities  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and 
Berne,  and  the  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Zug — making  eight 
members. 

The  confederation  had  already  obtained  the  name  of  Swiss, 
not  that  its  members  so  named  it,  but  because  it  was  so  spoken 
o(  out  of  Switzerland,  from  the  prominent  part  ever  taken  by 
the  people  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  in  all  its  afiairs,  civil  and 
military.  Hitherto  the  confederation  was  nothing  but  a  solemn 
oath  to  maintain  themselves  and  each  other,  in  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Nothing  more  was  needed.  Each  city  and  can- 
ton regulated  its  own  concerns ;  and  each  one  sent  all  the  force 
it  could,  to  any  point  where  forces  were  wanted.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous &ct,  that  hitherto,  in  Swiss  military  achievements,  nothing 
is  heard  of  Swiss  generals.  Either  there  were  none,  or  every 
warrior  was  one.     instances  of  great  and  glorious  acta  occur, 
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Vut  usually  amoog  the  mere  soldiery,  men  whose  veins  had  na 
tinge  of  noble  blood  but  their  own  ;  their  limbs  no  chivalrous 
discipline  but  in  the  best  mode  of  routing  an  army. 

The  Swiss  league  was  considered  as  undutiful  both  to  the 
empire  and  to  Austria,  and  attempts  were  made  to  break  it  up» 
From  this  time  (1350,  when  the  league  comprised  eight  mem« 
bers)  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  history  of  Swit- 
zerland may  be  ranged  under  these  three  subjects :  1.  The 
attempts  of  the  empire  to  subdue  or  control.  2.  The  attempts 
of  Austria  to  the  like  ends.  3.  The  contentions  and  wars 
among  the  memhers  of  the  league  in  general,  occasioned  by 
some  intrigue  of  one  or  of  both  of  these  powers,  (the  empire 
and  Austria.) 

In  1353,  duke  Albert,  of  Austria,  complained  to  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  of  the  Swiss  league,  and  requested  his  aid  to 
break  it  up.  Charles  appeared  before  Zurich  with  forty 
thousand  men  and  four  thousand  knights.  Zurich  had  within 
its  walls  only  four  thousand  soldiers.  They  intimated  to 
Charles,  by  displaying,  on  high,  a  golden  ground  with  a  black 
eagle  thereon,  (the  imperial  arms,)  that  the  quarrel  with  Aus- 
tria did  not  affect  their  allegiance  to  the  empire.  In  twenty 
days  the  emperor  broke  up  his  army  and  retired.  Rudolph 
Brun  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  citizen  of 
Zurich  in  these  days. 

In  1358,  an  attack  on  Berne  and  its  entire  overthrow,  were 
intended  by  the  nobles  who  had  become  hostile  to  the  inhabit* 
ants.  These  nobles  had  the  support  and  aid  of  others,  who 
dwelt  towards  the  Rhine.  The  duke  of  Austria,  and  even  the 
emperor,  sanctioned  this  intention.  A  combined  force  of  &f* 
teen  thousand  men  on  foot,  three  thousand  of  horse,  twelve 
hundred  knights  in  complete  armor,  seven  hundred  barons 
"  with  crowned  helmets,"  appeared  to  conquer  or  destroy. 
The  first  object  of  attack  was  the  small  town  of  Laupen,  ten 
miles  south-west  of  Berne.  The  number  of  the  confederates 
who  met  this  formidable  body  at  Laupen,  could  not  have  been 
one  fourth  of  their  number.  Nine  hundred  only  are  stated  to 
have  come  from  the  forest  cantons.  The  invading  host  (June 
20,  1359)  were  completely  defeated  and  slain,  or  put  to  flight 
Twenty-seven  banners  of  imperial  cities  and  of  high  noUea 
graced  this  victory.  Rudolph,  of  Erlach,  appears  to  have 
been  the  untitled  hero  of  the  day,  on  the  side  of  the  Swiss. 

A  peace  of  about  thirty  years'  duration  followed  the  battle 
of  I^iupen.  The  cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  respective 
cantons,  were  left  to  themselves.     The  prosperity  or  depression 


wkkh  attended  them,  depended  on  the  character  of  the  po|M* 

tatioii  and  the  form  of  goTernmeot     Zurich  was  indiulrMHM 

and  prosperoas ;  Berne  grasping  and  ambitious ;  Lucerne  die- 

tubed  by  iatemal  Actions.     These  thirty  yean  were  years  of 

peace  as  to  Austria  and  the  empire ;  hot  the  conHederates  were 

caUed  to  arms  on  two  occasions,  once  to  repress  a  formidable 

nmoeiatioa  of  armed  men,  who  had  no  employment  but  rob- 

hery,  the  other  to  resist  de  Coney,     This  person  is  called  dak« 

of  Soissons  and  Bedford,  and  husband  of  Isabella,  daughter  of 

Edward  III.  of  England.     Catharine,  mother  of  de  Coney, 

was  daughter  of  that  Austrian  duke  Leopold  who  was  defeat* 

ed  at  Morgarten.     Austria  was  to  have  giTen  a  dowry  ta 

Gatharina  in  the  Swiss  territories,  then  claimed  by  Austria  ia 

sovereignty.     As  the  Swiss  had  taken  these  territories,  and 

Austria  could  not  dispose  of  them,  de  Coney  came  to  take 

them  by  force.     His  army  was  numerous,   npacions,  and 

cruel,  and  unresisted,  till  it  came  to  the  walls  of  Berne  and 

the  fVontiers  of  Zurich.     The  sufierings  of  the  people  at  lengtk 

combined  them,  and  de  Coucy  was  signally  defeated. 

Within  the  fourteenth  century  (L 305— 1388)  the  confedera- 
tion bad  been  twice  assailed  by  Austria.  The  assailants  were 
again  defeated  at  Wesen  and  at  Naefels,  in  the  canton  of  Oka* 
ms,  with  great  loss.  The  roost  perilous,  donblful,  and  soe- 
cessfui  of  all  the  battles  hitherto  fought,  was  that  of  Sempach, 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1386.  This  place  is  ten  miJes  north-west 
from  Laceme.  The  Austrian  force  were  chosen  men,  com- 
pletely armed,  and  double  the  number  of  the  Swiss,  who  had 
only  pieces  of  board  attached  to  their  left  arms  as  shields* 
Taught,  by  former  lessons,  to  dread  the  onset  of  the  Swiss,  the 
Austtians  dismounted,  placed  themselves  in  close  lines,  pre- 
senting, at  the  front,  a  barrier  of  pointed  spears,  which  no 
^S>rt  of  the  Swiss  could  turn  aside  or  break  down.  Some  of 
their  ablest  warriors  fell  in  the  attempt.  Here  occurred  aa 
instance  of  heroism  unsurpassed  by  any  on  record.  Arnold, 
of  Winkelried,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  conflict  againil 
this  barrier  of  spears,  exclaimed, — '*  I  will  make  way  for  you, 
confederates — ^proride  for  my  children — honor  my  race  I " 
Then  running  and  springing  on  to  the  spears»  he  grasped 
several  of  them  in  his  arms,  and,  with  the  weight  of  his  body, 
brought  them  to  the  ground.  A  way  was  thus  opened  over 
Arnold's  body,  and  it  was  well  used  by  the  confederates. 
Their  enemy  was  in  a  space  loo  narrow  for  action ;  they  were 
ankiog  under  the  excessive  heat  and  weight  of  armor.  The 
Swiss  were  unincumbered ;  and,  animated  with  their^  natonl 
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spirit,  and  stimulated  to  avenge  the  loss  of  some  of  their  most 
valued  associates.  The  Austrian  loss  was  six  hundred  of  tbe 
higher  and  lower  nobility,  and,  among  them,  duke  Leopold, 
and  two .  thousand  armed  men  of  inferior  degree,  including 
knights.  The  Swiss  loss  atnounted  to  two  hundred,  perhaps 
the  greatest  they  had  hitherto  experienced  in  any  one  hattle. 

The  league  of  the  confederates  had  been  found  insufficient 
to  bring  their  united  force  against  enemies,  or  to  preserve 
peace  among  themselves.  Hitherto,  the  oath  formed  at  the 
meadow  of  Rutli,  in  1307,  was  the  only  bond  of  union.  Soon 
after  this  battle  of  the  9th  of  July,  1386,  "  the  declaration  of 
Sempach"  was  formed,  which  was  designed  to  regulate  the 
interests  of  the  confederates,  as  among  themselves — to  repress 
disorders,  and  establish  a  secure  and  friendly  intercourse.  It 
provided,  also,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  enemies  of  the 
confederacy  were  to  be  met  and  resisted.  It  is  plain,  from 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  instrument,  that  the  original 
simplicity  of  the  people  had  been  corrupted,  and  that  though 
they  still  retained  their  admirable  firmness  in  battle,  they  were 
not  insensible  of  the  value  of  plunder.  Both  the  empire  and 
Austria  Avere  inclined  to  leave  the  confederates  unmolested  by 
arms.  With  Austria,  a  peace  was  made  for  seven  years*  la 
1394  it  was  prolonged  for  twenty,  and,  in  1412,  for  iifty  yeam 

In  the  north-east  part  of  Switzerland  is  the  lake  Constanca 
The  Rhine  flows  into  this  lake,  coming  down  from  the  south. 
West  of  the  Rhine,  and  south  of  the  lake,  are  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  abbot  of  St.  Galle,  and  here  is  the  town  of  the 
same  name.  Adjoining  these  lands,  on  the  south,  is  the  canton 
of  Appenzel.  Over  this  canton,  the  abbot  had  the  rights  of  a 
sovereign.  These  he  caused  to  be  so  exercised,  as  to  create  a 
revolt  among  the  inhabitants.  They  united,  and  with  the  like 
bravery,  and  like  inferiority  of  military  force  as  among  the 
people  of  the  forest  cantons,  they,  like  them,  succeeded  in 
fighting  themselves  free.  As  usual,  the  reigning  duke  of 
Austria,  who  was  Frederick,  took  part  in  this  war  against  the 
people  of  Appenzel,  who  were  aided  by  some  volunteers  from 
the  Swiss.  In  1408,  the  canton  of  Appenzel  had  proved  itself 
worthy  of  being  received  into  the  confederacy,  and  became  tho 
ninth  member.  About  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  forest 
cantons,  in  the  time  of  William  Tell,  began  their  resistance  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  That  house  had  failed,  in  every  eflfort, 
to  reduce  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  to  obedience,  and  were 
now  ready  to  confirm  to  the  confederacy  all  their  conquests,  as 
the  price  of  peacei 


When  the  membeit  of  the  coDfedenunr  were  relieved  Irom 
the  neceesity  of  luitiiig  and  delending  theiDseives  againet  idr* 
eign  enemies,  cfaey  had  leisare  and  ioclinatioo  to  contend  with 
each  other,  and  to  become  aggressors  themselves,  in  the  hope 
of  eonqaest.     An  opportunity  arose  to  manifest  such  disposi- 
tions in  the  year  1414.     In  that  year  the  great  ecclesiasticai 
eouDcU  was  held,  at  the  city  of  Constance,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  kite  of  that  name.     At  this  council,  pope  John  XXI IL 
was  present,  but  his  right  to  be  conndered  pope  being  qoea- 
tioned,  he  fled  from  the  council,  and  was  protected  by  Freder- 
ick, duke  of  Austria.     The  duke  having  thus  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  council,  the  Swiss  confederacy  were 
invited  to  invade  the  duke's  territories,  situated  north-westward- 
ly  of  Lucerne,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Aar.     The  earnest 
persuasions  of  the  council  and  the  emperor  Sigismund  (who 
was  of  this  council)  embodied  the  men  of  Berne  first,  and 
then  those  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  (hot 
Uri  and  Appenzel,)  and,  within  a  few  days,  the  whole  terri- 
toty  along  the  Aar,  and  thence  north-eastwardly  to  the  Reasi^ 
was  conquered.     The  Swiss,  hitherto,  had  no  other  object  than 
to  defend  their  native  iand  from  conquest;  they  had  now 
bocoine  conquerors  themselves.     Bailiwicks  were  established 
over  their  new  subjects.     Instead  of  acquiring  a  benefit,  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  only  laid  the  foundation  of  lasting 
contentions  among  themselves.     To  the  honor  of  Uri  and 
Appenzel,  they  would  take  no  part  in  the  new  conquests. 

There  is  not  space  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  the  contentions 
Bod  wars  among  the  confederates  themselves.     The  conquests 
which  had  been  made — the  arrogance  of  some  of  the  members 
—the  dissatisfaction  of  others — the  right  of  passing  with  mer- 
chandise— the  imposition   of  tolls  and   duties,  were  among 
these  causes.     There  may  be  added  another  cause,  which  em- 
braces and  includes  all  others :  the  natural  disposition  of  man- 
kind   to  unite  in   conquering  others,  and  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  when  that  is  done.     Thus,  by  a  series  of  oflensive 
measures,  Zurich  had  drawn  upon  herself  the  united  hostility 
of  all  the  other  members.     In  1440,  this  city  and  its  territories 
experienced  the  full  force  of  that  military  spirit  which  had 
been  so  often  used  by  herself  and  associates  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  the  empire  and  Austria.     The  cantons  of  Sch  witz 
and  Glanis  had  respectively  conquered  territories  of  Zurich, 
and,  when  peace  was  made,  insisted  on  retaining  them.   Hum- 
bled and  mortified,  Zurich  sought  to  retrieve  her  fortunes  by 
forming  an  alliance  with  Austria. 
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In  July,  1443,  all  the  confederates  appeared  in  arm»  against 
Zurich  and  her  new  ally,  Austria.  None  of  the  people  of 
Zurich  canton  were  safe,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
A  garrison  at  Griefensee,  ten  railes  east  of  Zurich,  snrreih 
dered  to  the  confederates  after  a  siege  of  four  weeks,  and  sixty- 
two  of  the  captured  were  heheaded.  This  act  imparts  a  new 
character  to  Swiss  affairs.  It  was  the  first  case  of  puttiDg*  te 
death,  in  cold  hlood,  among  the  old  members  of  the  Jeag-ae. 
Probably  the  spirit  of  enmity  was  more  bitter  and  implacable 
among  the  members,  than  between  themselves  and  any  enemy 
against  whom  they  had  united. 

While  this  war  was  raging,  the  dauphin  of  France,  (son  of 
Charles  VII.,)  so  well  known  afterwards  as  Louis  XL,  had 
embodied  an  army,  and  was  moving  to  attack  the  city  of  Basle, 
which  is  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  and  tea 
miles  nearly  north-west  from  Lucerne.  Basle  had  been  in 
alliance  with  the  confederates,  and  was,  itself,  at  this  time^  one 
of  the  free  cities.  The  Swiss  sent  sixteen  hundred  to  the 
assistance  of  Basle.  The  battle  of  **  St.  Jacob  by  Basle,"  was 
fought  in  1444,  in  which  the  conflict  continued  ten  hours,  and 
all  the  Swiss,  but  ten,  were  slain.  The  French  purchased  a 
very  costly  victory,  and  acquired  such  knowledge  of  Swiss 
bravery  as  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  it  in  future.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  (1444)  peace  was  established.  The  alli- 
ance of  Zurich  and  Austria  was  annulled,  and  the  confede- 
rates resumed  their  ancient  relation. 


CFIAPTER  XLVIL 

Wars  of  the  Swiss  toith  German  Emperors —  With  Louis  XL  of  JFYance — 
With  Charles  of  Burgundy — Remarkable  Battles — Character  of  the 
Swiss  in  1500. 

The  prominent  characters  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland, 
within  the  period  from' 1450 — 1477,  were  these :  1.  Sigismund, 
duke  of  Austria.  2.  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
3.  Louis  XI.,  king  of  France.  Ambition,  envy,  hatred,  and 
avarice,  brought  these  three  persons  into  action,  and  bronght 
the  whole  force  of  the  SViss  cantons  into  action  also.  The 
lessons  which  the  house  of  Austria  had  received  from  the 
cantons  were  forgotten,  and  every  new  successor  to  the  ducal 
sovereignty  still  asserted  a  right  over  ancient  hereditary  do- 


minioiis.  Sigismund  was  the  admitted  soTereign  of  some 
(eriitoTies  sitaated  along  the  valley  of  the  riyer  Aar,  and  of 
Alsace,  a  country  situate  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  cJaijnant  of  sovereignty  over  towns  and  territories 
within  the  limits  of  Switzerland.  As  to  these  towns  and  ter- 
ritories; Sigismund  was  nominal  sovereign  only,  and  was 
withoat  abiiity  to  enforce  his  claims.  Charles  the  Rash  was 
sovereign  over  all  the  Netherlands,  that  is,  over  Holland  and 
fielgium.  Adjoining  the  Netherlands  on  the  south,  and  west 
of  Alsace,  was  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  (now  part  of  France,) 
which  then  belonged  to  the  duke  Rene,  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Anjou.  Lorraine  separated  Luxemburg  from  Franche 
Com  pie ;  both  of  these  were  within  the  dominions  of  Charles. 
If  Charles  could  acquire  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  he  hoped  to 
extend  his  dominions  from  the  North  sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  erect  them  into  a  kingdom  superior  to  that  of  France, 
and  little  inferior  in  unity  and  efiectiveness,  even  to  the  German 
empire.  With  such  views,  Charles  advanced  to  Sigismund  a 
large  sum,  and  took  a  mortgage  on  all  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  Switzerland,  and  between  this  country  and  France,  and  west 
of  the  Rhine.  Charles  went  immediately  into  possession  of 
the  ceded  property,  except  that  in  Switzerland.  To  possess 
that  portion,  he  had  something  more  to  do  than  to  demand  it  of 
the  Swiss.  The  third  personage  in  this  new  drama,  was  Louis 
XI.  of  France.  Cold,  calculating,  malicious,  perfidious,  he 
cherished  an  inveterate  hatred  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
had  abundant  reason  to  fear  that  the  duke  would  acquire  a 
niastery.  Louis  understood  the  character  of  the  Swiss,  from 
his  personal  experience  at,  and  near  Basle.  To  secure  him- 
self and  his  kingdom  both  from  Charles  and  the  Swiss,  he 
devoted  his  talents  and  his  money,  to  bring  these  two  parties 
into  conflict,  remaining  neutral  himself.  Charles  was  so 
unfortunate  in  his  policy,  as  to  promote  essentially  the  purposes 
of  Louis. 

Charles  appointed  a  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  rapacious  gov- 
ernor to  rule  over  his  new  Austrian  acquisitions,  immediately 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Switzerland.  The  conduct  of 
this  man,  Peter  Von  Hagenbach,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  people  whom  he  was  sent  to  govern.  Remonstrances 
were  offered  to  Charles,  but  ivere  answered  only  by  neglect  or 
insult  The  Swiss  were  reminded  that  they  were  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  that  Charles  had  them  in  view,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  due  time.  The  proper  occasion  had  arisen  for  the 
Swiss  to  move.     They  authorized  the  city  of  Berne  to  make 
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an  alliance  with  Louis  of  France,  to  resist  the  dnke  of  Bur* 
gundy.  Louis  readily  entered  into  this  alliance,  so  far  as  to 
advance  money  for  public,  uses,  and  as  his  practice  was,  to 
purchase  every  man  whom  he  thought  capable  of  serving  him. 
These  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  means  of  coming 
to  blows  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Some  audacious  act  of 
Hagenbach  caused  him  to  be  taken  and  beheaded  by  the 
opponents  of  Charles.  The  inhabitants  of  Alsace,  desiroas 
of  getting  rid  of  Charles,  offered  to  advance  the  money  to 
Sigismund,  to  redeem  from  Charles  the  mortgaged  territories 
and  towns.  Charles  refused  to  release  his  mortgage.  Austtia 
now  gladly  joined  the  Swi:$s  asfainst  Charles.  Thus  the  am- 
bitious Charles  the  Rash  had  united  Austria,  France,  and 
Switzerland  against  him.  These  were  not  all ;  for  at  the  same 
time,  in  some  negotiations  with  the  German  emperor,  noir 
Frederick  lY.,  he  also  was  added  to  the  enemies  of  Charles. 
But  Charles  was  rich,  abundant  in  resources,  skilled  in  war, 
and  was  the  last,  among  friends  or  foes,  to  think  of  defeat  and 
disaster  in  connection  with  himself. 

The  execution  of  Hagenbach,  which  Charles  took  no 
measure  to  prevent,  placed  the  parties  in  the  relation  of  bellig- 
erents. In  October,  1474,  the  Swiss  penetrated  into  Franche 
Compte,  defeated  all  opponents,  and  returned  enriched  by 
plunder.  Immediately  after,  an  order  was  passed  in  a  Swiss 
council,  which  shows  the  growing  degeneracy.  The  excea- 
sire  use  of  wine,  in  battle,  was  prohibited ;  and  a  guard  was 
placed  in  the  rear  ranks,  commissioned  to  cut  down  all  who 
should  leave  fighting,  to  gather  plunder. 

An  alliance  between  such  enemies  as  the  Swiss  now  had, 
and  from  the  most  selfish  and  sordid  motives,  was  liable  t» 
terminate,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  whenever  like  motives,  more 
powerful,  should  arise.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  hoping  Id 
obtain  Charles's  only  daughter  and  heiress  for  his  son,  made 
peace  without  regard  to  the  Swiss.  Louis,  from  similar  mo- 
tives, made  a  truce  of  nine  years  with  Charles.  The  Swiss 
had  been  warned  by  some  of  their  sages,  that  such  might  be 
their  fate.  As  the  aid  of  Austria  was  insignificant,  the  Swiss 
had  now  to  encounter  Charles,  alone.  Meanwhile  Charics 
had  conquered  Lorraine,  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
subject  and  to  punish  the  audacious  confederacy  of  Switser'* 
land. 

It  is  represented  by  a  contemporary  historian,  (Philip  de 
Comines,)  that  the  warriors  assembled  by  Charles  in  the-  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1476,  to  chastise  the  Swiss,  amounted  19 


fifty  tbonmnd.  The  followers,  or  associates  of  this  anny,  malf 
and  female,  are  computed  at  an  equal  number.  In  fiict,  this 
camp  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Rash :  oot  only  were  the 
distinguished  personages  usually  found  in  a  camp,  present,  but 
Charles  hsd  brought  with  him  his  precious  treasures  in  sil?er, 
gold,  and  jewels.  The  whole  scene  is  described  rather  as  all 
eiccifsion  lor  social  pleasures,  on  an  extended  scale,  than  as 
ihe  progress  of  an  invading  array. 

At  the  south- west  end  of  the  lake  Neachatel,  and  at  the 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  west  from  Lucerne,  and  about 
the  same  distance  south-west  from  Basle,  is  the  small  territory 
of  Granson :  the  chief  town  has  the  same  name,  and  was  a 
^HTtified  place.  In  February,  1476,  Charles  took  Qranson  by 
storm,  and  forced  the  garrison  into  the  citadel.  Famine  and 
promises  induced  the  garrison  to  surrender.  If  Charles  had 
knowo  the  character  of  the  people,  of  whom  a  few  had  thus 
iallen  into  his  power,  he  would  have  taken  a  very  different 
course  with  these  few.  Relying  on  his  numbers  and  power, 
and  expecting  to  intimidate  all  Switzerland,  he  ordered  half  of 
the  captives  to  be  hung  on  the  trees,  and  the  other  half  to  bo 
drowned  in  the  lake. 

An  army  of  twenty  thousand  Swiss  had  been  gathered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  (Neuchatel,)  but  near  enough  to 
have  heard  of  this  tragedy,  on  the  very  day  when  it  occurred. 
Very  difierent  were  the  feelings  and  emotions  in  the  two 
camps,  on  that  day.  In  that  of  the  Burgandians,  confidence^ 
security,  and  pleasure,  reic'oed;  while  in  that  of  the  &wia$, 
every  bosom  felt  a  deep,  determined,  insatiable  desire  of  r^ 
▼enge.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1476,  the  Swiss  moved  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Neuchatel,  along  the  north-westem  side 
of  the  lake,  towards  Granson,  where  the  duke  was  skilfnlly 
poste4  with  a  force  thrice  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Swiss. 
The  force  of  the  duke  comprised  artillery,  which  bad  come 
into  general  use  at  this  time.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Swiss 
to  assail  the  duke,  so  entrenched.  In  the  hope  of  drawing  him 
forth,  a  castle,  in  which  some  of  Charles's  followers  had  taken 
their  residence,  was  attacked  This  measure  drew  Charles 
into  the  conflict;  and  the  Swiss  awaited  him  in  a  position 
where  neither  his  artillery  nor  cavalry  could  be  brought  into 
action.    A  tremendous  conflict  ensued. 

The  exact  circumstances,  and  the  very  agents,  on  which  the 
fiite  of  most  battles  turned,  are  set  forth  in  historical  accounts 
with  a  precision  which  is  somewhat  surprising.  If  one  were 
giving  an  account  of  a  single  baule,  he  would  inquire  into 
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fliimite  partkttkrf ,  and  do  juattoe  (to  tka  btirt  of  hk  abiUly)  to 
cood  condnc^  and  to  professional  excellence  But,  knowiaf 
£ow  difficnlt  k  ia,  in  one's  own  time,  to  arrive  at  fiicts,  mUilarj 
or  ciril,  some  distrust  is  awakened  as  to  statements  tk  aneicttt 
events.  Besides,  these  statements  have  been  recast  ao  firequenl- 
fy,  ^t  they  are  often  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable.  There 
are  many  versions  of  this  battle  of  Granson.  All  of  them  havo 
a  basis  of  truth ;  which  of  them  is  inust^  ao  one  can  affirm. 
It  is  enouffh,  for  so  general  a  purpose  as  thia,  to  state  that  there 
was  a  batUe,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  consequences.  AU 
accounts  agree  that  Charles  the  Rash,  and  his  host  of  armed 
and  gallant  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  were  completely 
defei^sd,  slain,  or  put  to  flight;  and  that  the  defeat  was  ao 
effective,  and  so  rapid,  and  so  thorough,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  general  panic  ;  for  the  whole  of  Charles's  camp,  his 
provisions,  his  baggage,  and  hia  treasures,  fell  into  the  posses- 
aion  of  the  Swiss.  (Amines  says,  this  defeat  was  so  niinoa% 
aa  distressing,  and  ao  humiliating  to  Charlea,  that  he  ia  aup> 
poaed  never  to  have  had  the  full  use  of  his  understanding,  at 
any  time,  afterwards.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  this  age,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Swiss,  that  they  apared 
no  one ;  nor  that  they  look  vindictive,  perhaps  savage  vengeance, 
on  such  prisoners  as  fell  into  their  minds. 
.  There  are  many  accounts,  not  a^freeing  with  each  other,  as 
to  Idle  treasure  found  in  Charleses  camp.  At  this  time,  (towards 
the  and  of  the  fifteenth  century,)  there  had  been  and  was,  an 
enriching  commerce  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Charles  was 
sovereign.  Several  opulent  cities  there  had  commerce  with 
the  nonh  of  Europe,  with  London,  and  with  the  south  of 
Europe.  Charles  had  the  means  of  accumuhtinff  great  richea 
without  oppressive  exactions.  He  is  represented  to  have  been 
much  given  to  magnificence  and  splendor.  It  is  very  poasibLe^ 
ther^ore,  that  "gold  was  shared  by  hatfuls; "  and  that  "  dia- 
monds, which  now  adorn  the  most  magnificent  crowns  in 
Europe,  were  first  ignorantly  thrown  aside,  and  then  sold  for 
trifling  sums."  A  credible  authority  says,  "  Plate  waa  flung 
away  as  pewter.  The  large  diamond  which  the  duke  usually 
wore  at  his  neck,  was  found  in  a  box  of  pearls ;  at  first  rejected 
aa  a  bauble^  it  was  taken  up,  and  sold  for  a  single  crown.  It 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  pope,  for  twenty  thousand 
ducats,  snd  still  adorns  the  papal  tiara.  Another  diamond, 
taken  there,  was  bought  by  Henry  VII L,  of  England:  hia 
daughter  Mary  gave  it  to  Philip  II.,  her  husband ;  and  it  now 
belongs  to  Austria." 


Oliules  well  deserved  dw  name  of  Rttih.  He  devolad  luii^ 
Mt&f  to  jpialher  another  vmj ;  and,  diadainin^  to  listen  to  any 
lenM  afpeaee  -or  tnice,  he  round'  himaelf  at  tlM  head  of  a  foree 
little  ken  atrong  in  nmnbera  than  that  so  lately  overthrown* 
la  tbe  moDth  of  June,  in  the  aasie  year,  ( 1476,)  ha  heeieged  a 
Swiu  garrison  at  Morat.  This  place  is  situated  on  a  lake  of 
the  smie  name,  on  the  south^^ast  side  of  lake  NeuohateL 
Tile  town  of  Morat  is  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Lucerne,  and 
fifteen,  nearly,  west  of  Berna  The  Swiss  who  were  of  the 
forest  cantons,  and  others  still  more  remote,  were  disinclined 
to  engage,  anew,  in  this  warfiire.  They  regarded  it  rather  as 
an  affinr  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  than  of  themselree.  This 
Ming  gave  way  to  hotter  ones,  and  a  force  appeared  near 
Alorat,  to  encounter  the  enemy.  A  body  of  Austrian  cavalry 
were  allied  with  the  Swiss,  who  advised  that  a  defence  should 
be  made  of  bagffage^wagons,  and  that  the  attack  of  the  eoemj 
•houid  be  waited  for.  But  Felix  Keller,  of  Zurich,  answered* 
thst  the  confederates  were  wont  to  be  beforehand  with  thssr 
onemies.  If  the  words  spokto,  and  the  acts  done,  at  this  timOi 
bare  been  truly  recorded  and  transmitted,  they  were,  aocordinf 
t»  one  historian,  these :  **  God  with  us  against  the  worid, " 
cried  Hallwyl  to  his  followers.  At  this  instant  the  sun  broke 
through  the  heavy  clouds  which  had  veiled  it  "Heaven 
lights  ns  to  victory,'*  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  sword.  **  For* 
naidl  think  of  your  wives  and  chikbren  I  Youths  \  think  of 
yoar  loved  ones;  yield  them  not  up  to  the  lewd  and  Qodkas 
enemy!" 

In  this  batde,  as  in  that  of  Qranson,  the  Burgundians  wen 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  A  large  body  of  English  had 
beea  taken  into  the  duke's  service.  Their  skill  and  valor  had 
no  other  efiect,  than  to  make  the  defeat  more  costly  and  de- 
straetife  to  their  number. 

Meanwhile  the  province  of  Lorraine  had  revolted  from 
Charles.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  reconquer  it.  The 
yonng  duke  Rene,  who  had  fought  with  the  Swiss  at  Morat, 
premiled  on  them  to  aid  him  in  defending  his  inheritanee. 
He  led  eight  thousand  to  Lorraine,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1476,  in  a  battle  fought  near  Nancy,  (two  hundred  milea 
east  of  Paris,)  Charles  was  slain.  Thus,  in  one  year,  the 
dake  of  Burgundy,  by  his  own  ungovernable  will,  and  against 
the  counsels  of  able  men,  lost  a  great  amount  of  personal 
property,  sacrificed  thousands  of  lives,  and  at  last  his  own  life. 
Id  all  this,  he  caused  numerous  and  heavy  calamities,  and 
giatified  no  mortal  but  his  cunning  enemy,  the  king  of  France. 


~  These  victories,  ho weter  glorious  to  Swiss  bravery,  chuiged 
the  motive  from  the  original  one  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty,  to  avarice  and  venality.  From  this  time  may  be  dated 
the  regular  sale  of  Swiss  blood  to  foreign  countries ;  and  the 
making  of  Swiss  skill  and  courage,  marketable  articles.  No 
one  sooner  perceived  this,  or  more  efiectivelv  used  the  Swiss, 
than  Louis  XL  From  this  time,  also,  may  be  dated  the  loss 
of  that  extraordinary  and  admirable  spirit  which  first  disclosed 
itself  in  the  solitude  of  the  meadow  of  Rutli,  overhung  by  the 
solemn  mountain.  Henceforward  the  young  men  of  Switzer* 
land  thought  of  the  intense  interest  of  military  life,  and  of  the 
gold  it  would  obtain,  whether  in  plunder  or  wages.  The 
whole  population  of  Switzerland  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
two  millions.  Of  this  number  there  were,  as  it  is  said,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  who  were  warriors  by  profession.  Wheo 
not  engaged  in  war,  they  became  dissolute  and  unmanageable. 
They  gave  themselves  up  to  practices  which  demanded  the 
severest  penahies.  In  a  single  year,  one  thousand  and  fiTS 
hundred  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  for  various  de^ 
scriptions  of  crime. 

Before  the  end  of  this  century,  (about  1480,)  the  Swiss  are 
heard  of  in  Italy.  They  had  passed  beyond  Mt.  St  Gotbard, 
from  the  south  end  of  the  canton  of  Un,  and  had  invaded  the 
territories  of  Milan.  Here  they  encountered  Yisconti,  doke 
of  Milan ;  at  first,  much  to  their  disadvantage.  But  on  another 
occasion,  they  flooded  the  meadows,  through  which  the  Ticino 
flows  southwardly,  with  the  waters  of  that  river.  When  the 
ice  had  formed  sufficiently  to  bear  them,  six  hundred  of  them 
put  on  skates,  and  attacked  and  defeated  an  Italian  force  of 
fifteen  thousand.  Peace  followed,  and  Uri  acquired  the  val 
Lffoantina  and  the  val  Brugiasco. 

Very  serious  difficulties  had  arisen  among  the  confederates 
on  two  subjects :  the  one  was  the  partition  of  the  Burg^ndian 
spoils ;  the  other,  the  admission  of  the  two  towns,  Freyberg 
and  Soleure,  into  the  confederacy.  The  forest  cantons  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  admission  of  these  towns.  A  great  meeting 
was  held  at  Stanz,  eight  miles  south  of  Lucerne.  The  discus- 
sion assumed  a  very  serious  character.  All  hope  of  compro- 
mise had  vanished.  All  parties  believed  that  the  sword  must 
be  the  only  arbitrator.  In  this  moment  of  extreme  excitemeatf 
historians  recount  the  sudden  appearance,  in  the  assembly,  of  a 
hermit,  named  Nicolas  of  the  Flue.  If  there  was  such  an 
austere  and  secluded  person,  if  he  did  appear  on  that  occasion, 
if  he  uttered  the  words  imputed  to  him,  he  certainly  rendered 


a  moit  nipoftMit  wnriee  to  hk  eooBCrjoMB.    Nicolas  imi 
beeo  a  brave  ivarnor,  bul  had  long  been  aecloded,  leadiag  a 
most  abaleauow  life,  and  iatent  011I7  oa  hm  pkNia  dotiea   Tha 
aoearate  knoviedge  which  his  speech  discloses  of  the  slate  of 
the  world,  (of  vrfaich  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  saember,)  is 
B0t  sccoaoted  hr,    **  You  hsTe  beeoaie  stroag,"  he  said,  "  by 
the  force  of  aaioa ;  and  will  yoa  now  aerer  ihM  aaion  lor  the 
mke  of  a  wretched  boocyr  1    Far  be  it,  that  awrroandiDg  knds 
shoald  ever  hear  such  things  of  yoo.    Let  not  the  towns  insist 
on  claims  injarioos  to  the  old  oonfederates.    Lei  the  conairw 
phoes  remember  how  Soleure  and  Freyberg  fooght  at  their 
sides,  and  ireely  receive  them  into  the  confederacy.    Beware 
of  foreign  intrigues.    Confederates!  beware  of  inlemal  dis- 
cords!   Far  be  it  from  any  to  take  gold  as  the  price  of  their 
iather-land."     This  very  sensible  spewh  had  the  desired  efiect 
The  two  towns  were  admitted ;  and  Nicolas  coald  not  have 
had  time  to  reach  his  cell,  before  all  controversies  were  ami- 
cably adjusted.    Freyberg  is  west  by  sooth  from  Lncens^ 
siity  miles ;  and  Soleure  is  <m  the  Aar,  aboot  Ibrty  miles  north* 
west  from  Lucerne. 

At  this  meeting  the  covtnanU  of  Slanz  was  adopted,  which 
was  a  revision  of  the  principles  of  the  confederacy.     Thia- 
covenant  (as  might  be  supposed  in  that  age)  was  not  founded 
OB^Mditical  science*  nor  does  it  contsin  any  division  of  powers . 
cheeks,  or  balances.     The  sole  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
point  out  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  confedente  meoDbers. 
Foree  was  the  only  remedy  when  dissgreements  srose^  if  tho. 
great  council  of  oelegates  could  not  fiad  a  remedy.    The 
several  members  having  reserved  many  powers  to  themselves^ 
difficulties  often  occurr^  on  the  point,  whether,  in  the  esercise 
of  these  powers,  the  interests  of  the  confederates  were  afleclsd. 
If  the  people  of  Uri  clbose  to  enfliaM  in  a  fereign  war,  for 
eiample,  ought  this  to  be  regardea  as  involving  the  con* 
federaey  ? 

Biich  questions  necessarily  arose,  because  the  neighboring 
oonntries  were  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  war.  GermanT 
was  contending  with  the  Turks  on  its  eastern  border,  and  witn 
France  on  the  west.  France  was  contending  with  Germany 
and  with  Italy;  while  Italy  was  contending,  internally  and  ez- 
tenmlly,  without  ceesstion.  The  Swiss  werein  the  midst  of 
these  contending  paities,  and  courted  and  feared  by  all  of 
them.  The  part  which  the  Swiss  took  with  France  against 
Italy,  and  consequently  adverse  both  to  the  empire  and  to 
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Austria,  (as  to  their  interests  in  Italy,)  brought  these  two 
powers  again  into  conflict  with  the  Swiss.     The  emperor 
Maximilian  represented  both  these  powers,  and  aj^roached 
the  Swiss  on  their  eastern  frontier  through  the  Tyrol.     The 
principal  seat  of  the  war  was  in  the  territories  of  the  Ori- 
sons, which  is  east  of  Uri,  south  of  Appenzel,  west  of  the 
Tyrol.     Some  severe  battles  were  fought  here,  in  which  the 
Orisons  (who,  as  warriors,  now  make  their  first  appearance) 
were  eminently  successful.     The  people  of  the  neighboring 
cantons  assisted  them,  and  the  Orisons  were  received  as  allies, 
but  not  into  full  confederacy.     At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  (September,  1499,)  the  emperor  made  peace  with  the 
Swiss,  and  thereby  confirmed  their  ancient  rights  and  con- 
quests.    From  this  time  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  dissolve 
the  union  of  the  confederates,  or  to  annex  their  territories,  or 
any  part  of  them,  to  the  Grerman  empire.     Thus,  it  required 
about  two  centuries  (1307 — 1499)  and  many  serious  battles,  to 
establish  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  people.    At  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  confederacy  comprised  the  cantons 
of  Schwitz,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Zug,  Appenzel,  Olarus,  and 
the  cities  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Berne,  Freyberg,  Soleure,  and 
their  appendages ;  besides  these,  many  free  towns  and  cities 
were  in  alliance  with  some  of  these  members.     The  extea- 
sive  regions  of  the  Orisons  were  in  alliance,  but  not  mem- 
bers. 

Oeneva  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  extreme  west  of  Switzerland.  It  was 
not  numbered  among  the  confederates  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
until  after  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  existing  when  Helvetia  was  first  known  to  the 
Romans.  After  the  fifteenth  century,  Oeneva  acquired  great 
celebrity ;  before  th^t  time,  its  history  has  nothing  interesting. 
It  was  part  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  and,  in  common  with 
Helvetia,  part  of  the  Oerman  empire.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  passed  in  contending  with  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  who  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  make  the  city  and 
its  dependent  territories  part  of  their  dominions.  Savoy  lies 
south  of  Oeneva  lake. 

Neuchatel  is  usually  included  in  ancient  Helvetia  and  in 
modern  Switzerland.  Its  chief  chy  is  situated  on  the  noit]^ 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  whole  ler^ 
ritory  is  thirty-six  miles  long  and  eighteen  wide,  and  well  peo» 
pM.    Its  origin  must  be  found  in  the  territorial  paniti^ 
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wkkh  arose  on  the  dismembermept  and  Ml  of  the  Roman 

empire     The  first  of  its  sovereigns,  mentioned  in  history,  was 

Ulric     In  1214,  bis  son  Bertold  "made  a  convention  with tha 

iDhabitants  concerning  the  rights,  liberties,  and  franchisea  of 

the  citizeoa  and  people  of  the  country."     These  rights  and 

liberties  bare  been  confirmed  at  different  times.     Neachatel 

has  passed,  in  respect  to  its  sovereign,  (who  had  not  moch 

more  than  nominal  power,)  through  many  fiimilies,  by  roar* 

riage  and  inheritance.     In  1406,  a  person  called  John  of  Cha* 

Ions,  was  the  sovereign  prince ;  next,  the  house  of  Orleans 

Lon^eville ;  then  William,  prince  of  Orange  and  king  of 

England,  claimed  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Chalons.    After  his 

death,  the  heirship  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  asserted  and 

admitted.     Neucbatel  is  now  distinguished  (in  1837)  on  the 

maps  as  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions.     It  was  never  one 

of  the  confederated  cantons,  but  maintained  a  fellow-citizenship 

of  very  ancient  date,  with  Berne,  Lucerne,   Freyberg,  and 

Soleure.    Berne  was  regarded,  ever  since  1406,  as  its  partica- 

\bi  friend  and  protector. 

•  In  the  south-east  of  Switzerland  is  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Grisons,  comprising  a  large  part  of  ancient  Rhetia.  Three 
leagues  had  been  formed  in  this  territory,  known  in  modern 
times  as  the  league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions,  the  league  of  God's 
house,  and  the  Grey  league.  This  confederacy  was  formed 
in  1472,  or,  rather,  re-formed  at  that  time.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  by  ninety  miles  in 
extent  The  aspect  of  this  country  is  rather  towards  Italy,  as 
that  of  the  north  of  Switzerland  is  towards  Germany.  The 
Orisons  appear  very  little  in  the  afihirs  of  Germany  and  the 
Boith,  daring  the  centuries  now  under  review.  Their  country 
JB  even  more  extraordinary  than  other  parts  of  the  Alpine 
regions,  in  its  mountains  and  vallies.  No  one  of  its  vallies  is 
lem  than  3234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  higheit 
HUage  is  5600  feet  above  that  level. 

The  Tyrol,  eastwardly  of  the  Orisons,  has  &llen  under 
Austrian  dominion,  and  its  history  mingles  with  that  of  Aus- 
tria. 

Daring  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Swiss  are 
seen  to  have  met  the  armies  of  Germany,  France,  and  Burgundy, 
with  numbers  far  inferior  to  those  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
bsefe  been  almost  invariably  victorious.  They  once  met  the 
Mians  with,  adverse  result,  but  at  .all  other  times  with  as 
facombie  lesolts  as  attended  them  in  the  north.     Whence 
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came  this  remarkable  trait  in  national  character  t  It  has  been 
auggeated  that  the  Swias  were  of  Grecian  descent  If  this 
were  so,  they  had  preseived  no  evidence  of  language  or  cu8« 
toms  peculiarly  Grecian.  Was  it  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  t  Their  deep  Tallies  and  awful  mono* 
tains,  their  simple  and  pastoral  vocations,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  adapted  to  cherish  a  warlike  spirit  They  were 
not  imitators.  They  knew  none  whom  they  could  imitate. 
They  did  not  follow  the  example  of  those  who  had  come  with* 
in  their  knowledge.  They  were  triumphant  over  their  ibeet 
not  only  when  they  attacked  them  from  mountain  summits, 
but  when  encountered  in  the  low-lands,  and  where  the  battle* 
ground  secured  no  superiority.  Their  valor  was  not  surpass* 
ed  by  Greeks  or  Romans,  even  in  the  best  days  of  either  of 
these  nations.  We  know  not  that  Swiss  skill  and  courage 
has  ever  been  accounted  for. 

In  other  respects,  this  people  were  not  superior  to  their 
contemporaries.  They  were  not  an  educated  people.  They 
were  superstitious,  but  not  subjected  to  the  priesthood.  The 
secluded  portion,  occupied  in  agriculture,  simple  manu&ctures, 
and  pastoral  life,  were  innocent  and  moral,  compared  with 
their  northern  neighbors;  but  no  superiority  is  affirmed  of 
them,  in  these  respects,  in  their  towns.  It  may  be,  that,  hav* 
ing  little  to  engross  attention,  and  having  been  so  entirely  sue* 
cessful  in  their  early  conflicts,  they  cultivated  a  sentiment  of 
national  glory  to  which  all  other  sentiments  were  secondary. 
They  were,  comparatively,  poor.  Success  was  not  only  vic- 
tory, but  riches.  It  may  be  that  the  hope  of  plunder  became 
one  of  the  motives  which  led  to  their  eminent  renown  as 
warriors.  This  is  the  more  probable,  since  it  is  seen  that 
they  were  willing,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteeoth  century,  to 
appropriate  their  skill  and  valor  to  any  power  that  could  best 
tempt  their  avarice. 

We  here  leave  the  Swiss,  to  bring  them  again  into  view 
during  the  three  last  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

ITALY. 

CMkic  Kingdom—  Reign  of  T%eodoric — Lombards — Belisarius —  Narses-^ 

Ualian  Lariguage. 

Fro«  the  year  500  to  1000,  there  is  neither  instruction  nor 
interest  in  Italian  events.  In  the  next  five  centuries,  they  were 
highly  important,  and  produced  lasting  consequences.  The 
repeated  invasions  by  the  German  emperors — the  resistance  of 
the  Italian  republics— their  commercial  grandeur — their  wars 
with  each  other — their  internal  revolutions,  and  their  final  8ub> 
jeetion  to  usurpers,  are  among  the  elements  of  Italian  history. 
The  temporal  dominion  of  the  Roman  church  belongs  to  this 
portion  of  history,  as  its  seat  of  empire  was  the  city  of  Rome. 
Hence  it  sent  forth  its  commands,  its  menaces,  and  its  terrible 
judgments.  That  astonishing  delusion,  which  spoiled  Europe 
of  miUions  of  lives,  and  nearly  all  its  treasure,  during  two  cen- 
turies, began,  and  was  continued,  on  the  papal  throne.  The 
&r  more  important  fact  is,  that  to  tenants  of  this  throne  must 
be  imputed  the  deliberate  purpose  (whatever  motives  may 
have  been)  to  establish  a  despotism,  not  only  over  property  and 
personal  liberty,  but  over  the  human  mind.  The  audacity,  the 
profligacy,  and  the  crimes,  of  some  of  these  self-styled  repre« 
sentatives  of  saint  Peter,  are  hardly  paralleled  among  the 
meet  depraved  of  temporal  princes. 

After  having  drawn,  from  the  first  five  centuries,  such  intro- 
ductory facts  as  the  present  purprise  requires,  such  of  the  sec- 
ond five  centuries  as  are  deemed  material,  will  be  brought  to 
view.  But  this  view  must  be  a  very  general  one,  since  a  few 
pages  only  can  be  devoted  to  the  train  of  events  to  which  the 
indeftitigable  Siemondi  has  devoted  sixteen  volumes. 

The  notice  of  Italy  in  the  first  part  of  these  sketches,  ended 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Romans  in  476,  by  Odoacer,  who  led 
the  Heruli,  (a  division  of  the  Goths,)  and  who  made  himself 
king  of  Italy.  The  city  of  Ravenna  was  this  king's  seat  of 
government  It*  was  nearly  200  miles  north  of  Rome,  and 
was  on  or  very  near  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  Between 
476  and  500,  Theodoric  had  defeated  Odoacer  in  several  battles 
— had  besieged  him  three  years  in  Ravenna — bad  made  a  treaty 
with  him  to  rule  jointly  and  equally  together  in  Italy  — had 
assassinated  him  at  a  feast,  and  had  become  sole  king  of  Italy. 
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This  oatliue  shows,  that  Theodoric  may  have  been  a  barbari- 
an,  no  less  than  Odoacer;  but  not  more  so  than  other  persona^ 
in  any  age  or  country,  who  have  to  shed  blood  to  acquire,  or  to 
keep  crowns.  Theodoric  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  race,  and 
claimed  lineal  descent  from  Amala,  whose  memory  was  cher- 
ished and  venerated  for  military  exploits,  in  remote  generatiooa 
He  was  a  genuine  Goth ;  but  Italy  had  not  seen  for  centuries 
before,  nor  did  Italy  see  for  centuries  after  his  time,  any  (hiny 
years  of  equal  prosperity  and  happiness,  as  in  the  first  thiit  j  of 
bis  reign.  He  was  born  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  Vienna; 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  his  early  youth  as  a  hostage. 
He  learned  there  manly  and  martial  habits,  but  declined  aH 
study  of  letters,  and  could  not  write  nor  read.  Having  beconw 
king  of  his  nation,  and  being  a  very  expensive  friend  and  ally 
of  the  emperor,  at  Constantinople,  bis  o&er  to  recover  Italy 
from  Odoacer,  was  gladly  accepted.  He  embodied  a  powerfiu 
force,  which  was  followed,  as  was  the  manner  ef  the  Gotha,  bjr 
wives,  children,  flocks,  and  herds.  What  was  done  in  ^tbe  do* 
merous  haltles  which  produced  the  resuk  of  making  Theodoric 
master  of  Italy,  need  not  to  be  told.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  thing 
in  a  battle  itself,  which  deserves  minute  narraiion.  It  is 
slaughter  and  conquest  in  all  cases,  and  for  any  general  or  phi* 
loeophical  purpose,  consequences  only  are  to  be  regarded* 

At  this  time  there  were  two,  and  only  two  sorts  of  Christiaaa 
in  the  world — ^tbe  Arians,  and  those  who  were  of  the  Nioena 
ftith,  as  established  by  a  council  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325.  TIm 
latter  had  acquired  the  name  of  Catholics^  and  have  ever  ainea 
been  so  known.  Theodoric  was  an  Arian,  but  he  did  not  dia> 
turb  the  Catholics,  nor  did  he  make  any  distinction  between 
the  two  classes,  until  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  which  lasled 
87  years  from  his  first  coming  to  Italy,  and  S^  from  his  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  kingdont  He  kept  his  Goths  in  anBS» 
and  in  habitual  discipline.  He  had  always  an  army  of  3O0^« 
000  men  distributed  over  Italy.  The  conquered,  in  Italy,  ha 
encouraged  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  employ  themselves  in 
useful  arts.  He  restrained  his  Goths  from  rapine  and  violenee* 
Property  was  protected,  and  all  personal  rights  were  enjoyed. 
Among  other  rights,  those  of  religious  worship,  with  a  liberal- 
ity which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  Peaee 
and  plenty  prevailed  in  all  his  realm,  at  no  time  surpassed^  if 
ever  equalled.  Although  he  had  no  literature  himself,  and  a^ 
fixed  his  name  by  means  of  a  golden  stamp,  on  which  hia 
name  vras  engraved,  (between  the  letters  of  which  he  made 
marks  with  a  pen,)  yet  he  fiivored  learning,  and  paCroaised 
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learned  men.    Two  penoos  deserve  special  Dotice  at  this  tiine^ 
Boethins  and  Symachas;  and  that  so  much  is  known  of  theaa 
two,  and  of  Tbeodoric  himself,  history  is  indebted  to  Cassiodo- 
ma,  who  was  the  king's  confidential  secretary,  and  who  wrote 
twelve  books  on  him,  and  his  government.*     It  is  said  that 
Oaasiodoros  had  influence  enough  with  Tbeodoric  to  induce 
him  to  protect  and  preserve  the  monuments  of  art  and  science^ 
which  yet  existed  in  Rome.     At  this  time  it  was  fairly  question- 
able, whether  the  twelve  magnificent  aqueducts  which  supplied 
Rome  with  pure  water,  or  the  subterranean  sewers,  which  had 
existed  more  than  a  thousand  years,  to  purify  the  city,  best  de- 
served the  admiration  of  the  spectator. 

The  deep  and  inexcusable  reproach  of  Tbeodoric,  was  his 
vngratefnl  and  cruel  treatment  of  Boethius  and  Symachua 
The  former  was  a  noble  Roman,  who  had  spent  eighteen  years 
in  the  Grecian  school  of  Philosophy,  at  Athens,  which  vet  pre- 
served the  warmth  of  former  intellectual  light  When  ha 
came  back,  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  soon  invited  to  take  the 
place  of  master  of  the  offices  at  Ravenna.  This  was  the  high- 
eei  cWil  rank,  and  implied  the  highest  confidence  of  the  king. 
His  virtues  and  his  abilities  were  his  best  title  to  this  rank.  He 
waa  called  ^*the  oracle  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  idol  of  the 
people."  Unhappily  for  his  own  feme,  and  more  so  for  Boe- 
thiufl,  Theodoric  lived  too  long.  At  about  the  age  of  70,  he  b^* 
oame  jealous  and  irritable.  Such  men  as  Boethius  have  ever 
the  most  secret  and  unrelenting  foes.  It  was  whispered  to 
Theodoric,  that  this  excellent  man  had  engaged  in  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  emperor  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  imprisoned  iu  the  tower  of  Pavia.  Here,  bound  in  fetters, 
and  momently  expecting  a  violent  death,  he  composed  the  work 
entitled  ''  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy  "  which  Gibbon 
distinguishes  aa  '*  a  golden  volume,  not  unworthy  the  leisure  of 
Platoor  TuUy."  This  is  the  work  which  the  Great  Alfred 
translated,  as  mentioned  in  his  life.  The  manner  in  which  Bo- 
eihius  was  put  to  death,  is  too  shocking  to  be  narrated.  If 
Theodoric  not  only  ordered  death,  but  the  manner  of  it,  he 
well  deserved  the  remorse,  and  the  death,  which  soon  overtook 
him.  Symachus  was  the  &ther  of  Boethius'  wife,  and  held  a 
high  rank,  of  like  order  with  that  of  his  son-in-law.     He 

*  This  work  is  known  only  from  an  epitome  of  it  in  the  work  of  Jor- 
nandeb,  (or  Jordanes,)  on  the  Goths.  Tne  work  of  this  person  is  known 
only  from  the  compilations  of  Muratori,  a  learned  Italian,  who  died  in 
1750,  leaving  27  folio  volames  on  Italian  a&irs,  from  500  to  1900.  Mu- 
titori  is  often  qnoled  by  the  most  respeelable  historians. 
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could  not  suppress  his  sorrow  at  his  loss,  nor  his  indignation  at 
the  manner  of  it.  This  ofience  cost  him  his  life,  at  socb  ac- 
cumulation of  years  that  time  would  soon  have  saved  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner.  Soon  after  these  events,  so  irreconcilable 
with  the  general  character  of  Theodoric,  his  remorse  distarih 
ed  his  reason.  Seating  himself  at  dinner,  he  imagine<>that  be 
saw  in  the  head  of  a  fish  the  countenance  of  Sy machos,  tbe 
eyes  glaring  with  fury,  and  the  teeth  moving  to  devour  him. 
He  rose  with  intolerable  anguish,  retired  to  his  bed,  and  passed 
the  three  or  four  days  that  remained  to  him  in  lamenting  his 
cruelties  to  these  illustrious  men.  There  is  one  other  reproach 
to  the  memory  of  Theodoric.  He  retaliated  the  intolerance  of 
the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  towards  the  Arians,  on  the 
Catholics  of  Italy.  The  way  to  the  worst  exercise  of  the 
worst  of  passions,  is  ever  opened  by  vindictive  persecution  in 
matters  of  faith.  Thus  the  peace  of  Italy  was  put  to  flight; 
the  Goths  became  Goths  again ;  and  from  that  age  to  the  pres- 
ent, Italy  has  seen  no  such  happy  days  as  this  king,  and  his 
wise  and  virtuous  ministers,  were  able  to  bestow. 

A.  grandson  of  Theodoric,  at  the  age  of  ten,  succeeded  him. 
The  government  was  conducted  under  the  regency  of  his  moth- 
er, Amalashanta,  who  erected  a  suitable  monument  to  Theodo- 
ric, on  an  eminence  near  Ravenna.  It  was  a  circular  temple 
of  marble  and  granite.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  state 
of  things  at  Theodoric' s  death,  the  minority  of  a  Gothic  king, 
and  the  government  of  a  female,  wars,  intrigues,  crimes,  and 
miseries,  followed.  This  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
emperor  of  the  eastern  empire  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Italy.  In  a  short  time,  the  famous  Belisarius,  general  of  Jas- 
tinian,  appeared  in  great  force  in  Italy*  efier  having  destroyed 
the  vandal  empire  in  Africa.  This  is  the  same  Belisarius  of 
whom  a  song  is  still  sung  called  date  obulum  Belisario  which 
supposes  a  state  of  adversity  to  this  illustrious  man,  which  is 
destitute  of  historical  truth.  Afler  him,  came  the  Eunuch 
Narses,  who  was  a  more  successful  military  chief  than  Belisa- 
rius was,  though  less  so  than  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
not  been  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  malice  of  undeserved  foes  at 
Constantinople.  Narses  effected  the  conquest  of  nearly  all 
that  part  of  Italy  (which  had  not  been  conquered  by  Belisari- 
us) called  the  boot  or  peninsula ;  that  is,  from  the  river  Po, 
southwardly.  Thus,  part  of  Italy  was  governed  under  the 
authority  of  the  eastern  emperors  for  nearly  200  years,  (552  to 
752,)  by  successive  officers,  called  by  the  name  of  exarch,  a 
Greek  word,  used  in  the  Greek  empire  to  signify  the  office 
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of  DTOTincial  g07emor.  Tuacany,  Naples,  and  also  Sicily, 
wiU  be  roentioued  hereafter,  separately  from  this  exarchate  gOT- 
ernment.  The  river  Po  runs  from  the  west  to  the  east,  nearly 
throngh  the  middle,  and  whole  extent  of  north  Italy.  On  this 
north  side  of  the  Po,  and  thence  to  the  Alps,  was  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy,  which  is  one. of  the  important  elements  of  his* 
tory,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  France  and  Ger* 
many.  The  extinction  of  Gothic  power  in  Italy  was  effected 
by  the  conquest  of  Narses,  in  the  middlejof  the  sixth  century. 
A  short  notice  is  required  of  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  Lom- 
bardy. We  are  then  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  miseries  and 
woes  of  southern  Italy,  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
If  we  except  the  admiration  which  the  world  bestows  on  per- 
sonal qaalities  in  war,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  monoto- 
nous  current  of  crime  and  sufiering. 

Whether  the  Lombards  were  so  called  from  the  length  of 
their  beards,  (Longo-bards,)  or  from  the  length  of  their  spears, 
or  the  shape  of  the  strips  of  land  which  they  are  said  to  have 
occupied,  anciently,  on  both  sides  the  Elbe,  is  alike  uncertain 
and  unimportant;  whether  they  were  Goths  or  Scandanavians, 
originally,  is  equally  so.  They  fought  their  way  from  north 
to  south,  Uke  other  barbarous  tribes,  and  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Danube  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Here 
their  forces  were  aufifmented  by  taking  20,000  Saxons  with 
them,  and,  pouring  down  from  the  Alps,  became  roasters  of  all 
northern  Italy,  soon  afier  the  time  when  Narses  had  conquered 
next  below  to  the  south.  The  leader  of  the  Lombards  was 
Alboin,  equally  renowned  for  savage  vices  and  virtues.  He 
had  conquered  the  king  of  the  Gepida,  a  barbarous  people 
north  of  the  Danube,  had  married  his  daughter,  and  had 
made  a  drinking-cop  of  his  skull.  AAer  conquering  northern 
Italy,  at  some  carousal,  after  the  manner  of  his  people,  and 
times,  he  filled  this  drinking-cup  and  sent  it  to  his  wife,  Rosa- 
mond, with  orders  to  drain  its  contents,  and  rejoice  with  the 
Blaster  of  Italy.  Rosamond,  for  this,  or  some  more  efficient 
veason,  as  would  seem  from  the  in&my  of  her  character,  caused 
Alboin  to  be  assassinated.  She  had  a  favorite  ready  to  place 
on  the  throne ;  but,  this  project  failing,  she  fled  with  him,  and 
her  treasures,  to  Constantinople.  At  this  city  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  Longinus,  who  was  high  in  office,  and  who  was  dis- 
iK>sed  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  obstacle  was  the  existence  of 
her  lover,  Helmichis,  who  was  yet  with  her.  This  obstacle 
she  intended  to  remove  by  poison.     She  attended  this  person  to 

27 
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the  bath,  and  when  he  came  out  she  offered  him  a  goUet,  of 
which  he  drank ;  'but,  immediately  suspecting  her,  he  pre- 
sented his  swordno  her  breast,  and  compelled  her  to  drink  the 
remainder.  Here,  at  the  same  time,  ana  from  the  same  poi* 
soned  liquid,  this  treacherous  coaple,  by  an  unlooked-for  jus- 
tice, ended  their  lives  in  mutual  reproaches,  and  with  no  other 
consolation  than  each  other's  groans.  This  is  rather  a  promi* 
nent  illustration  of  the  morals  of  these  times ;  but  many  sucii 
occurrences  might  be  stated. 

Clepho  was  chosen  king  in  573,  but  was  murdered  in  about 
eighteen  months,  and  the  usual  scenes  of  turbulence  and  tyran- 
ny, under  ducal  chiefe,  mark  the  next  years  of  the  LomuLrds. 
The  kingdom  became  more  tranquil  under  Antharis,  the  son 
of  Clepho,  who  successfully  resisted  a  French  invasion ;  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  he  had  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  extreme  south  of  Italy.  Several  dukedoms  arose,  and, 
among  others,  those  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum ;  from  the 
latter  of  which  a  celebrated  statesman,  of  the  present  day,  has 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Benevento.*  The  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions of  Italy  were  numerous  in  the  two  hundred  years 
which  followed  the  first  conquest  by  Alboin.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Lombards,  as  of  most  of  the  barbarian  conquer- 
ors,  to  parcel  out  their  territory  in  more  or  less  extensive 
divisions.  Over  these,  chiefs  were  placed,  who  exercised  a 
mixed  authority,  civil  and  military,  having  subordinate  officers 
under  them.  From  these  territorial  divisions  arose  the  titles 
of  nobility.  The  dukedoms  of  Italy  became  sovereignties 
under  their  dukes,  and  as  such  occupy  an  important  space  in 
Italian  history,  f  The  Lombards  were  slow  io  changing  their 
rude  habits  for  those  which  are  acquired  by  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement,  founded  in  letters  and  chastening  rdigi<Mi. 
Agriculture  was  conducted  by  the  conquered  Italians:  com* 
merce  had  no  attractions.  War,  the  chace,  and  festivity,  occu- 
pied their  hours  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  councils  and 
contentions.  Among  their  amusements,  new  to  Italians,  was 
the  training  of  the  hawk  or  falcon.  This  bird  was  capable  of 
receiving  a  tuition  which  enabled  it  to  know  the  voice  *and  to 
obey  the  commands  of  its  master,  while  moving  in  the  air,  as 

*  Ccnferred  by  NapoleoD,  when  master  of  Italy,  on  TaUeyrand. 

t  It  is  not  intended  to  ^  minutely  into  their  history :  curiosity,  on 
this  point,  may  be  Ailly  mtified  by  the  Histoire  des  republiqoes  Italiea- 
nes  aa  moyen  age,  par  J.  C.  L.  Sismonde  de  Sismondi.    Paris,  1825. 
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&r  as  the  voice  coald  rescb.  This  is  an  amnsement  idll 
known  and  resorted  to  in  England.  But  the  noble  Lorobaid 
regarded  his  fkleonry  and  tbe  nse  of  his  sword  as  equally 
valuable  accomplishments.  Qibbon  intimates  that  fiilconry  (or 
tbe  training  of  the  hawk  to  conquer  in  the  air,  as  dogs  are 
trained  to  do  on  the  ground)  is  of  Norwegian  origin. 

We  may  pause  a  moment  here,  to  consider  the  origin  of  the 
ItalitM  language.  The  Latin  had  attained  to  great  perfection, 
before  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire,  throughout  Italy.  It 
was  enriched  by  words  borrowed  from  the  literature  of  Greece. 
Then  came  the  barbarian  nations,  who  brought  and  spoke 
their  own  languages,  and  they  necessarily  intermingled  with 
all  those  who  spoke  the  Latin. 

What  the  Latin  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  long  before 
and  after  the  Christian  era  befifan,  is  well  known.  What  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  Italy  before  this  Roman  tongue  was 
reduced  to  order,  and  made  to  be  the  dignified  and  elegant 
dress  of  thought,  is  only  to  be  conjectured.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  held  by  small  and  independent  tribes.  It  ia  supposed 
tliat  tbey  were  kindred  tribes  with  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  and  that  the  languages  of  all  these  tribes  may  have 
had  a  common  origin.  Doubtless,  the  Latin  gradually  arose 
tram  amalgamations,  and  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  refine* 
ment.  When  it  became  that  language  which  accomplished 
scholars  delight  to  recur  to,  for  elegant  illustration,  it  was 
doomed  to  be  lost  in  the  barbarous  dialects  which  were  spoken 
in  Italy. 

Centuries  of  barbarism  followed,  in  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  used  only  in  the  official  transactions  of  the  Popes 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  in  all  important  afiairs  of  civil 
govemmenL  The  Latin  ceased  to  be  ipoken^  as  a  distinct 
faingaage,  about  the  year  58a 

The  spoken  language  of  Italy,  from  about  580  to  1200^ 
was  made  up  of  Latin  and  of  Greek,  and  of  various  dialects 
of  the  Teutonic  or  Goth,  called  Tudesque,  from  the  Gothic 
god,  Tuet.  Sismondi  says,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  this  spoken  language  was  ever  a  written  one ;  and 
what  it  was  is  never  to  be  known.  The  Latin,  as  written, 
partook  of  the  common  debasement  of  these  ages.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Latin  was  never  the  language  of  the  common 
people  of  Italy,  and  that  the  Italian  was  not  spoken  by  them 
after  Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken,  which  implies  that  there  was 
some  vulgar  tongue  in  use,  distinct  from  both :  if  so,  it  is  not 
to  be  tra^.    When  the  barbarous  compouno,  which  was  in 
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use  up  to  the  year  1200,  came  to  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of 
construction,  it  must  have  made  a  rapid  progress  in  refinemeDt 
About  the  year  1300,  the  Italian,  as  now  known,  was  written 
by  Dante,  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  made  better 
smce  that  time.  Before  tbe  Italian  had  been  established  as 
the  language  of  science  and  literature,  a  passion  arose  ibr  the 
study  of  ancient  literature,  especially  the  Latin  writers,  and 
their  own  tongue  was  negleected  by  the  Italian  scholars.  Tbe 
Latin  is  considered  to  be  the  original  foundation  of  theltaliaxi, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  and,  though  these  are  t^  different 
languages,  differences  are  easily  accounted  for  by  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  efiects  produced  by  use  on  what  may  be  caUed  a 
growing  language. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

LOMBARUY. 


lAmbard  Kingdom — Conquest  by  Pepin^  of  France — Dominion  of  Ckar* 
lemagTUj  and  of  his  Successors — Normans  in  Italy. 

WiTHiH  a  century  afler  the  conquest  by  the  Lombards, 
this  people  had  emerged  from  their  barbarism  sufficiently  to 
form  a  code  of  laws.  They  had  deliberative  councils  and 
courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  practice  with  themas  with  all  the 
nations  of  Teutonic  origin,  to  compensate  crimes,  murder  not 
excepted,  by  the  payment  of  fines,  in  money.  There  was  an 
established  rate,  m  valuing  life,  for  ail  classes.  Trial  by  com- 
bat was  in  use  among  them.  It  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Lombards,  that  they  did  not  permit  the  priesthood  to  take 
part  in  political  afiains.  The  church  of  Rome  had  not  estab- 
lished its  power  among  them.  The  character  of  the  Lombards 
bears  a  comparison  very  fevorably  to  them,  with  most  other 
barbarous  nations  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  Europe^ 
But  they  were  destined  to  a  short  duration.  About  752,  they 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Rome.  The  pope  sought  assistance 
from  the  sovereigns  beyond  the  Alps,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
church.  Pepin  came  from  France  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
repel  the  Lombards,  and  force  them  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
New  assaults  on  Rome  having  occurred,  Charlemagne  ap- 
peared in  774,  when  Desiderius  was  the  Lombard  king;  and 
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this  peTsoQ  baTiDg  been  sabdaed  and  taken  priaoner,  Charle- 
magne became  the  king  of  Italy  as  well  as  emperor  of  tke 
Franks,  or  of  the  west ;  or,  in  other  words,  addea  that  king- 
dom to  his  own,  and  took  the  title  to  himself. 

From  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  814,  to  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is 
the  period  of  the  greatest  debasement  of  Italy.      Historical 
accoants  of  this  time  are  few,  and  not  much  to  be  relied  on. 
The  impression  taken  from  the  perusal  of  the  moat  respected 
historians  who  hare  treated  of  these  times,  is,  that  the  very 
worst  passions  which  can  direct  human  actions,  were  in  con- 
tinual operation.     Religion,  intended  to  restrain  and  chasten 
the  common  propensities  of  human  nature,  served  only,  in  this 
lapse  of  time,  to  minister  to  folly,  Tice,  and  crime.     If  wa 
assume  the  entire  abolition  of  all  hiws,  human  and  divine,  and 
the  subjection  of  society  to  fraud,  violence,  and  rapine,  in  a 
period  of  extreme  ignorance,  we  can  deduce  the  condition  of 
Italy  in  these  truly  dark  ages.     The  elements  are,  so  far  as 
names  and  agents  are  known,  these : — The  popes  still  held  the 
city  of  Rome  and  adjacent  country,  with  something  of  tempo- 
ral as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority.    While  the  Carlovin- 
gians  were  sinking  into  insisnaificance,  from  814  to  888,  the 
popes  were  often  assailed  by  me  Lombards  and  the  neighbor* 
mg  dakes.     The  Greek  emperors  sometimes  attempted  to 
resume  dominion  in  Italy.     Tne  Saracens  had  poesessed  them- 
selves of  Africa,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  frequent! v  invaded  Italy. 
Meanwhile,  the  chiefs  of  dukedoms,  into  which  south  Italy 
was  divided,  were  contending  with  each  other.      To  these 
causes  of  affliction  are  to  be  added  the  civil  wars  which  aroae 
in  the  dukedoms.     The  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine,  were  in 
doee  alliance.     The  most  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted  on 
captives;  that  one  which  seemed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  age,  was  to  mutilate  the  person.     Some  of  the 
statements,  in  these  respects,  are  too  shocking  to  be  narrated. 
When  the  Carlovingians  disappeared,  in  Charles  the  Fat, 
in  888,  and  Henry  the  Fowler,  his  successor  by  election,  had 
overawed  the  barbarians  on  his  northern  and  eastern  frontier, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Italy,  and  desired  to  resume  domin- 
ion U&ere.    The  first  Otho  who  followed  him,  established  this 
dominion;  the  second  of  that  name  maintained  it.    These 
emperors  dealt  with  the  popes  as  they  pleased.    They  placed 
on  the  papal  throne  whomsoever  they  thought  proper,  and  dis- 
placed the  tenants  of  it  as  suited  their  caprice.     Tnis  Qerman 
authority  oTer  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  was  preserved*  with 
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UtAe  interruption,  until  the  time  of  the  fiunoua  Qtegmj  Y iL, 
of  whom  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  giro  an  aceoont 
But  these  German  emperors,  in  thus  visiting  Italy  witharnuea, 
came  in  contact  with  the  Saracens,  the  dukes,  and  the  foreea 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  held  some  territories  in  sovth- 
eastern  Italy.  Thus  were  four  distinct  parties  contending  fiv 
Italy ;  and  if  we  include  the  spiritual  and  temporal  claims  of 
the  popes,  there  were  five.  At  this  time,  (about  the  year  lOlijp) 
the  Normans  appeared  in  Italy,  and  gave  a  new  character  Id 
the  scenes  which  were  passing  there. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  912,  Rollo,  from  Norway, 
established  himself  in  that  part  of  France  called  Normandy. 
He  was  surnamed  the  Walker,  because  he  was  so  large  and 
heavy,  that  no  horse  could  carry  him.  His  descendants  and 
followers  readily  intermingled  with  the  Franks,  and  became 
sealous,  but  barbarous  Christians.  They  cherished  the  ong- 
«inal  spirit  of  heroic  adventure,  and,  under  their  Christian  im- 
pulses, this  spirit  found  gratification  in  pilgrimages  to  the 
noly  land.  United  with  this  enthusiasm,  was  the  hope  of 
conquest,  or  at  least  of  plunder,  by  their  military  force.  All 
of  these  adventurers  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  tiaiaed 
to  arms.  On  the  bay  of  Salerno,  about  thirty  miles  southeast 
of  Naples,  was  the  town  of  Amalphi,  or  Amalfi,  which  has 
been  made  memorable  from  three  causes.  Here,  it  is  md  that 
the  mariner's  compass  was  invented ;  here  was  found  the  long 
lost  code  of  civil  law,  compiled  by  the  orders  of  Justinian,  and 
here  was  compiled  the  first  maritime  code,  or  system  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  (1  vol.  of  Sismondi,  p.  242^) 
Hallam,  (History  of  Middle  Ages,  2  vol.  p.  276,  Am».  ed.) 
says,  The  mariner's  compass  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  a  French 

£»et,  about  1200,  which  is  more  than  a  century  earlier  dnm 
e  supposed  discovery  at  Amalfi.  He  mentions  two  others 
who  appear  to  have  known  of  the  magnet  at  an  earlier  period. 
Hallam  also  questions  the  tiiscovery  of  the  Pandects,  (or  put 
of  the  Roman,  or  civil  law,)  at  Amalfi  in  1135.  About  the 
year  1025,  forty  of  these  Norman  adventurers,  in  their  wny 
from  the  holy  land,  arrived  at  Amalfi.  They  were  ready  m 
any  enterprise  which  promised  glory  or  weaertth,  or  even  bread. 
They  were  invited  to  engage  in  the  wars  then  going  on  m 
Italy,  and  became  very  formidable  assistants.  Their  sncceas 
attracted  other  adventurers  from  Normandy.  Their  nvmbers 
ao  increased,  that  they  were  enabled  to  become  masters  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  south  of  Italy,  including  Naplc»i  and  its 
territories ;  and,  at  length,  to  assume  a  royal  dignity.    la  the 
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JHRT  165&,  the  pope,  Leo  DL,  attempted  to  sabdne  then,  and 
M>  fax  forgot  his  pacific  character,  as  to  accompany  his  forces^ 
The  Normans  Tanqoished  him,  and  then  fell  at  his  feet  to 
■npplicate  ibf^iveness  of  their  sin  in  warring  with  his  holiness. 
The  result  ofthia  matter  was,  that  the  Normans  were  content- 
ed to  accept,  and  the  pope  glad  to  bestow,  the  right  of  aov^ 
ifeigtttf  over  Naples  and  its  territories;  and  thev  were  thus 
kddy  through  successiye  centuries,  as  a  dependency  of  the 
pope.     The  right  of  the  pope  to  bestow  this  territory,  was  as 
well  founded  as  the  assumption  of  the  like  potentates,  in  after 
ages,  to  bestow  sorereigntv'  over  other  territories,  savage,  or 
cmlized.     This  may  be  the  first  instance  of  the  exercise  of 
such  power. 

Among  those  Normans  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
Italy,  one  family  attained  to  great  power ;  and  from  this  fiimily 
came  a  race  of  kings,  which  was  associated  by  intermarriages, 
with  most  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe.   Tancred  of  Haute* 
ville,  (a  castle  in  lower  Normandy,  in  France,)  had  twelve 
sons,  ten  of  whom  went  to  Italy.     Robert,  sumamed  Guiscard, 
^adroit  or  cunning,)  was  the  first  among  the  seven  brothers  of 
the  second  marriage.     He  was  alike  distinguished  for  the 
^fiandetir  of  his  person,  his  skill  in  war,  and  his  strength  of 
mind.     The  brothers  founded  the  republic  of  Apulia,  along 
the  north-east  coast  of  lower  Italy,  of  which  Robert  was  the 
chie(  or  duke.   He  added  to  his  dominions,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  pope,  nearly  all  the  south  of  Italy,  to  the  full  extent  of 
what  hais  long  been  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  that  is,  all  southern 
Italy  up  to  the  papal  territories.     He  included  Amalfi,  which 
had  already  begun  a  commercial  course  of  dealing.     Here,  in 
Robert's  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
snppoaed  to  have  been  the  first  school  of  that  age  which  pre- 
ceded the  revival  of  letters.     It  was,  however,  only  a  medical 
achooJ,  founded  by  one  Constantine,  an  African  Christian,  who 
httd  acquired,  by  a  residence  of  thirty-nine  years  at  Bagdad, 
the  learning  and  the  arts  of  the  Arabs.     Robert  boldly  at* 
lesapted  to  conquer  the  Greek  empire.     He  crossed  over  to 
Greece  with  his  heroine  wife,  ana  proceeded  towards  Con- 
stantinople    The  wreck  of  his  fieet,  pestilence,  and  complicat- 
ed misfortunes,  and  not  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  opponents, 
defeated  his  purposes.    The  German  emperor,  Henry  IV., 
was  zndticed  by  tne  Greek  emperor  to  mvade  Italy;  and  thus 
Robert  was  compelled  to  return  not  only  from  a  miitless,  but 
a  diasstrous  expedition.     In  a  second  expedition  to  Greece,  he 
«aa  seized  by  an  epidemic,  and  died  in  July,  1085,  at  the  age 
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of  seventy.  The  youngest  brother  of  the  fiunily,  Roger,  coa- 
qaered  Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  his  son  became  the  king  of 
that  island.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  united  Sicily  with 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  (the  two  latter  being  the  extreme  south  of 
Italy,)  and  these  territories  acquired  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Afterwards,  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
acquired  the  name  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  this  name  was  usod 
in  historical  records,  for  some  centuries. 


CHAPTER  L. 

^      NORTHERN   ITAtT. 

State  of  Northern  Italy  in  llOO—Ouelfs  and  Ohibelines—Fytderick  Bar- 
barossa^s  Wars  with  the  JUUiaa^  ReptUfUcs, 

Undbr  the  general  name  of  Italy,  the  country  is  to  b« 
noticed  which  lies  southwardly  of  the  Alps,  and  b^ween  the 
Tuscan,  Adriatic,  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Historical  events 
are,  — 1.  The  efibrts  of  the  German  emperors  to  hold  Italy  in 
subjection.  2.  The  conflicts  between  tnese  emperors  and  the 
popes.  3.  The  efforts  of  the  republics  to  free  themselves  from 
the  emperors.  4.  The  efforts  of  the  popes  to  subject  all  civil 
authority  to  spiritual  tyranny.  5.  The  tumults  and  revolutions 
in  Italian  cities,  in  which  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  appear. 
6.  The  wars  between  the  Italian  republics.  7.  Commeice. 
8.  Revival  of  learning.  9.  Attempts  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  to  conquer  Italy.  10.  The  loss  of  liberty,  through* 
out  Italy. 

These  subjects  comprise  many  fitcts,  and  various  agents. 
A  selection  of  such  events  as  will  give  a  clear  and  connect 
narration,  is  intended.  A  brevity  which  makes  narration 
obscure,  and  a  particularity  of  detail  which  makes  it  tedious, 
are  alike  to  be  avoided.  Many  great  cities,  with  their  sur* 
rounding  territories,  each  one  independent  of  all  others,  ought 
to  have,  respectively,  separate  histories.  But  their  fortunet 
were  so  interwoven,  ana  their  action  with  and  against  each 
other  so  closely  connected,  that  historians  have  conmionly 
treated  of  them  collectively.  This  was  the  more  unavoidable^ 
because  the  efforts  of  the  German  emperors  to  subdue  these 
cities,  were  directed  against  several  of  themi  in  each  In^lBsiaa* 


ThJB  is  tbe  course  of  SismoDdi,  in  bis  elaborate  bialoTy.  It  ii 
admitted  tbat  be  bas  aapefaeded  tbe  laborious  compiler,  Mora- 
ton.  Taking  Sismondi  as  tbe  gaide  in  this  labynntb  of  facts^ 
names,  aod  dates,  but  comparing  bim  with  otber  authorities, 
and  especially  Hallam,  tbe  history  of  Italian  states  and  repub- 
lics will  be  treated  of,  separately,  as  &r  as  may  be  practicable. 
Historians  nsaally  assume  tbat  readers  are  &miliar  with 
geographical  names  and  relations.  This  is  not  always  so ; 
and  therefore  the  events  related  will  be  connected  with  the 
time  when,  and  tbe  place  in  which  they  occurred. 

Northern  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Alps  wbicb 
aepcurate  it  from  France;  on  tbe  north  by  the  Alps,  which 
separate  it  from  tbe  Alpine  country ;  on  the  east  by  tbe  Adri- 
atic sek ;  on  the  south  by  tbe  Tuscan  sea,  and  by  a  line  near 
tbe  44th  degree  of  north  latitude,  drawn  from  the  Tuscan  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  whole  extent  of  northern  Italy,  from  west 
to  east,  is  about  three  hundred  miles;  and  from  north  to  south, 
an  average  extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  river 
Po  bas  its  sources  in  tbe  Alps,  which  separate  Italy  and 
France,  and  runs  eastwardly  nearly  through  the  middle  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  empties  into  tbe  Adriatic  in  four  principal 
fltreoms.  In  its  course  it  receives  numerous  tributaries  from 
the  northern  Alps,  and  from  tbe  Appenines,  wbicb  rise  between 
it  and  the  Tuscan  sea  on  the  soutL 

Tbe  city  of  Pavia  ia  situated  in  tbe  great  plains  through 
which  tbe  Po  runs,  and  very  near  tbe  confluence  of  tbat  river 
with  the  Tecino.  It  is  nearly  midway  between  the  northern 
end  of  tbe  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  Alps ;  and  about  one  third  of 
the  distance  from  the  western  Alps,  (which  separate  Italy  and 
France,)  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  This  city  often  occurs  in  tbe 
history  of  Northern  Italy.  This  fiict,  and  its  position,  make 
It  the  most  convenient  central  place  from  which  to  point  out 
the  relative  bearing  and  distance  of  tbe  many  cities  which 
are  to  be  mentioned.  Pavia  is  in  north  latitude,  45,  10.  east 
longitude  9.  9. 

After  Charlemagne  bad  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy 
and  bad  annexed  it  to  the  German  empire,  it  was  sometimes 
called  by  its  former  name,  4ind  sometimes  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  From  A.  D.  900,  to  the  middle  of  tbe  eleventh  century, 
the  events  which  occurred  in  northern  Italy  were  never  re- 
corded, or  tbe  records  <Jf  them  have  been  lost  It  is  knowUt 
however,  that  in  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Italian 
cities  had  been  growing  rich  and  populous,  and  that  most  of 
them  had  been  surronnded  by  walls,  and  that  some  of  them 
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had,  within  the  walls,  strong  citadels.     Compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  country,  the  number  of  cities  was  very  great,  and 
the  strong  holds  or  castles  were  more,  in  proportion,  than  in 
Germany.     These  facts  indicate  a  highly  belligerent  state  of 
society.     Sentiments  *of  republican  freedom  are  supposed  to 
have  arisen,  and  to  have  been  cherished  in  these  cities,  in  these 
one  hundred  and  filly  years.      A  condition  approaching  to 
independence  of  the  German  empire  existed  in  all  northern 
Italy,  when  Frederick   Barbarossa  was  elected  emperor  in 
1152.     The  claims  of  the  German  emperors  to  be  the  sore- 
reigns  of  northern  Italy  had  continued,  though  the  utmost 
military  power  of  the  empire  was  incompetent  to  enforce  them. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  so  found  it  to  be,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  (1152  to  1190,)  thirty-three  years  of  which  he 
devoted  to  a  costly,  desolating,  and  unsuccessful  war&re  to 
obtain  the  mastery.     He  crossed  the  Alps  no  less  than  six 
tiroes,  with  numerous  armies.     This  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing examples,  in  the  thousands  recorded,  of  the  misery  whick 
one  man  may  inflict  upon  millions.      Yet  Frederick  was 
neither  a  bad  man,  nor  a  tyrannical  monarch,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

There  were  different  routes  from  Germany  into  Italy  over 
the  Alps.  Frederick  passed  through  most  of  them ;  sometimes 
coming  from  Bavaria  through  the  Tyrol,  and  the  bishopnc  of 
Trent,  and  entering  at  the  north-east  part  of  Italy.  Sometimes 
he  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  then  part  of  the 
German  dominions,  and  now  southern  France.  His  route,  in 
this  case,  was  through  Savoy,  over  Mont  Cenis,  and  through 
Piedmont.  His  first  descent  on  Italy  was  through  the  Tyrol, 
from  Bavaria,  in  1154.  He  had  then  two  objects,  to  chastise 
his  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  be  crowned  at  Pavia,  as  king  of 
Italy,  and  at  Rome,  as  emperor. 

At  this  time,  Milan  baa  become  the  richest,  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  the  most  strongly  fortified  of  the  cities.  It  is  situated 
in  the  plain,  between  two  tributaries  to  the  Po,  the  Tecino  and 
the  Adda,  and  about  seventeen  miles  nearly  north  from  Pavia. 
This  city  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  empire^ 
and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  several  other  cities;  and  was, 
consequently,  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  those  cities  which  from 
choice,  fear,  or  jealousy  of  Milan,  still  adhered  to  the  empira 
The  inhabitants  of  northern  Italy,  at  this  time,  may  be  com- 
prised in  these  classes :  1.  The  nobles,  of  various  grades  and 
wealth ;  most  of  whom  resided  in  castles  on  their  estates,  and 
were  divided  into  the  two  Actions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibetinef. 
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2.  The  agriciiluindiflts,  some  of  whom  httd  estates  of  thsir 
own  -,  but  most  of  them  were  vassals  of  the  nobles,  or  tenants 
under  them,  with  a  relaxation  of  strict  feudal  rights.  3.  The 
cities  and  their  inhabitants,  who  were  divisible  into  many 
chiSBes,  the  most  numerous  of  which  were  the  merchants  and 
mechanics,  both  of  them  free,  and  inclined  to  preserve  their 
freedom^  The  whole  population  of  the  cities  and  villages 
were  trained  to  arms,  and  were  formed  into  militia.  Among 
the  nobility,  the  profession  of  arms  was  the  only  one.  There 
were  many  villages  on  the  great  plain,  which  depended  on 
some  one  of  the  cities  for  protection. 

The  character  of  this  age  may  be  illustrated  by  noticing 
two  sul^ects:  1.  The  manner  of  conducting  war.  2.  The 
relation  of  the  two  &ctions  (Guel6  and  Ghibelines)  to  each 
other. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  being  formed  into  bodies  of  militia* 
in  every  city  there  was  a  heavy  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  which 
was  called  the  carroccio.  It  was  used  to  bear  the  flags  and 
armorial  insignia  of  the  city.  A  high  pole  rose  in  the  middle 
of  the  car,  bearing  the  colors,  and,  before  it,  the  figure  of  the 
Savionr,  with  extended  arms,  as  though  bestowing  a  benedic^ 
tioD.  There  was  an  altar  in  front  of  the  car,  at  which  the 
priesi  daily  performed  religious  ceremonies ;  and,  in  the  rear 
of  the  car  were  seated  the  trumpeters,  whose  employment  il 
was  to  sound  the  charge  or  retreat.  The  carroccio  was 
sacred,  was  the  rallying  point  in  battle,  and  was»  at  ail  events^ 
to  be  defended  and  preserved. 

The  origin  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  has  been  mention- 
ed in  another  place.     They  were  first  heard  of  about  the  year 
1140,  at  the  battle  of  Winsberg,  in  Swabia,  in  which  the  em> 
peror  Ck>nrad  IIL  and  his  vassal,  Henry  the  lion,  were  the 
opponents.     Henry's  family  name  was  Gnelf^  and  his  parti- 
sans  distinguished  themselves  by  his  name.     Ck>nrad  was  of 
the  Hohenstaufien  family,  and  that  fiimily  arose  in  the  town  of 
Ghiblingmi,  in  Wirtemburg.    His  partisans  called  themselves 
Ghibelines.     Hence,  as  Henry  was  regarded  as  ja  rebel,  Guelf 
came  to  be  (among  Ghibelines)  a  general  name  for  the  rebel- 
lious.   In  the  long-continued  conflicts  between  the  emperors 
and  the  popes,  the  Ghibelines  were  commonly  found  on  the 
sidf  of  the  emperors,  and  the  Guelfs  on  the  side  of  the  popes. 
Afterwards,  in  the  wars  and  contentions  which  arose  among 
the  people  of  the  Italian  republics,  these  party  names  were 
always  in  use,  even  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  hse 
been  said  that  the  Guelfs  were  those  who  maintained  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  liberty ;  the  GHJiibeiines  thoee  who  Bupported  «AA> 
trary  power.  It  is  much  more  probable,  and  mueh  mofe 
consistent  with  the  well-known  effects  of  party  spirit,  to  »p< 
pose,  that  these  names  were  convenient,  if  not  necessary  d»« 
tinctions,  in  the  long-continued  conflicts  among  the  ItalianSy  in 
which  there  was  no  other  principle  than  a  strife  for  mastery. 
Both  parties  were  alike  ambitious,  rapacious,  cruel,  and  tyran- 
ttical.  Both  names  were  applied  to  noble  fiimilies,  who  hdd 
castles  and  rich  domains,  and  who  had  numerous  foUowen, 
sustaining  their  chiefe  with  force  and  bloodshed.  It  ia  aha 
true  of  these  parties,  as  of  most  others,  that  they  eomedmes 
changed  sides  as  to  principles,  (if  any  they  had  but  the  im- 
pulse of  personal  enmit}''  and  vengeance,)  and  thai  Gudfii 
changed  to  Ghibelines,  and  Ghibelines  to  Guelfe^  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  assume,  that,  in  the  convulsions,  tumults,  and 
bloody  civil  wars  which  continued  through  three  centuries^ 
and  which  divided  the  cities  and  people  of  Italy,  there  was  a 
dominant  principle  always  to  be  known  by  a  mere  party  namak 
The  Guelfs  were  sometimes  in  alliance  with  monarchs  and 
with  popes  who  were  very  far  from  being  the  friends  of  liberty; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  they  were  frequently  on  the  popular 
side,  and  very  certain,  that  when  they  were  the  ruling  party, 
they  were  as  oppressive  and  tjrrannical  as  their  adveraaries 
Some  of  the  chies  were  distinguished  by  one  of  these  names^ 
and  some  of  them  by  the  other.  But  when  northern  Italy 
had  freed  itself  from  the  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  its  mem- 
bers engaged  in  contentions  among  themselves,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  ciiy  were  engaged  in  the  most  vindictive 
warfare  with  each  other,  these  names  were  still  used  by  the 
hostile  parties. 

Frederick's  first  visit  to  Italy  was  that  of  a  sovereign  exas- 
perated by  the  conduct  of  rebellious  subjects.  His  route^ 
through  northern  Italy  to  Pavia,  and  thence  to  Rome,  (in  both 
of  which  places  he  was  crowned,)  was  marked  by  violence^ 
conflagration,  and  cruelties.  He  was  limited  in  such  exercise 
of  power  only  by  his  ability,  which  the  oppressed  Italians 
were  enabled  so  far  to  control,  as  to  force  him  to  retire  over 
the  Alps.  The  people  of  Milan  were  his  most  eflicient  oppo- 
nents ;  and,  after  his  retirement,  they  avenged  themselves  on 
the  cities  which  had  adhered  to  him,  while  they  rebuihvthe 
places  which  he  had  destroyed.  Pavia,  seventeen  miles  south 
of  Milan;  Cremona,  about  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Pavia; 
and  Novara,  about  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Pavia,  were- 
made  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  Milan ;  while  Tortona,  twenty 
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aiiee  sondi-west  of  Pavia,  and  fieyeral  Tillages,  were  rebuilt, 
hv  the  aid  of  the  Milanese.  The  relative  position  of  these 
piaees  shows  how  much  the  Italians  were  weakened  by  their 
internal  divisions. 

In  1158,  Frederick  appeared  again,  with  a  numerous  army 
of  German  barbarians.  The  same  desolation  again  marked 
his  course.  His  principal  object  was  to  reduce  Milan.  He 
could  not  force  an  entry  into  the  city,  and  attempted  to  reduce 
it  by  famine.  The  Milanese  could  see  their  fields  desolated 
from  their  walls.  Wearied,  at  length,  he  made  a  treaty.  One 
of  the  provisions  was,  that  he  should  send  into  the  city  a 
foreigner,  with  supreme  power,  called  a  podesta,  (from  the 
liBtin  potestas,  power  or  authority.)  These,  and  other  con- 
ditions, were  so  oppressive,  that,  in  the  following  year,  Milan 
drove  out  the  podesta,  and  again  took  to  arms.  Frederick  did 
not  attempt  to  reduce  Milan,  but  applied  his  force  to  the  city  of 
Crema,  one  of  its  allies.  Crema  is  on  the  river  Adda,  twenty- 
two  miles  north-east  of  Parvia,  and  twenty-five  nearly  north- 
east of  Milan.  Frederick  had  a  number  of  young  persons  as 
hostages,  children  of  citizens  of  Crema.  He  erected  a  move- 
Me  tower,  and  bound  these  children  to  it  in  the  most  exposed 
position,  and  forced  the  tower,  containing  armed  men,  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  besieged  had  the  election  to  be 
subdued,  or  to  destroy  their  children  in  repelling  their  foes. 
They  called  to  their  children  to  die  nobly,  and  they  were 
killed,  if  not  by  the  hands  of  their  own  parents,  within  their  ' 
view.  The  tower  was  repelled  ;  but,  after  six  months,  famine 
conquered  these  gallant  people  They  were  allowed  to  retire 
to  Milan,  but  their  city  was  given  up,  first  to  pillage,  and  then 
to  flames.  (January  26,  1160.) 

Frederick  remained  in  Italy,  prosecuting  the  war.  Rein- 
forced from  Germany,  in  1161  he  renewed  his  attack  on 
ftlilan.  In  March,  1 162,  he  reduced  the  city  by  famine,  and 
its  inhabitants  surrendered  at  discretion.  On  the  25th  of  that 
month,  he  had  ordered  every  living  being  to  depart,  and  then 
utterly  destroyed  the  whole  city,  literally  leaving  not  one  stone 
on  another. 

The  measures  of  Frederick  had  alienated  some  cities  which 
had  supported  him,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  tie  Milanese,  generally  gained  strength.  Five  years  after- 
wards, and  even  while  Frederick  was  employed  in  controver- 
sies in  Italy,  near  Rome,  the  people  in  northern  Italy  met  and 
inrmed  the  League  of  Lombard^,  in  1 167.  Even  the  Ouelfr 
and  Ghibelines  now  united  to  resist  the  common  oppressor.  The 
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towns  and  cities  of  the  Verona  territory  joined  in  this  leagoa 
Verona  is  a  very  important  city,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Italy,  ninety  miles  east  by  north  from  Pftria,  a  terrilmj  tonnigb 
which  the  river  Adige  flows.  These  cities  also  joined  the 
kagae,  viz.  Treviso,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  north-east,' 
Ferrara,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  east  by  south ;  Mantua, 
eighty  miles  east :  Brescia,  forty-five  miles  north-east ;  Berga- 
mo, thirty-five  miles  north-east ;  and  Lodi,  fifteen  miles  north- 
east, from  Pavia.  Venice,  on  the  east  coast  of  noitbem  Italy; 
joined  the  league.  Nearly  ail  the  considerable  cities  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Po  had  combined  in  the  common  defence. 
Ferrara,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po,  joined  the  confederates. 

In  April,  1 167,  the  militia  of  six  of  these  cities  assisted  the 
people  of  Milan,  and,  under  their  creditable  zeal  and  persever- 
ance, Milan  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  was  soon  prepared 
to  oppose  itself  anew  to  its  relentless  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the 
emperor  was  occupied  in  attempting  to  reduce  Rome  to  obe- 
dience. This  patriotic  spirit,  on  the  north  of  the  Po,  extended 
itself  to  the  cities  on  and  south  of  that  river,  and  these  cities 
soon  joined  the  northern  confederacy,  viz.  Placentia,  east 
twenty  miles  on  the  Po ;  Parma,  fifty-five  south-east ;  Mode- 
na,  eighty-five  south-east ;  Bologna,  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
south-east  from  Pavia.  Other  cities  afterwards  joined,  viz. 
Novara,  twenty-five  north-west ;  Vercelli,  thirty  west ;  Como^ 
thirty  north ;  Tertona,  twenty  south-west,  and  Asti  forty  south- 
west from  Pavia,  When  Frederick  returned  from  Rome,  he 
ibund  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  confederated  to 
oppose  him.  In  the  month  of  March,  1 168,  he  departed  over 
Mount  Cenis  into  Burgundy,  (now  Ikuphine  in  France,^  to 
recruit  his  forces  and  re-commence  his  profitless  wariia"re. 
Pavia  and  Montferrat  still  adhered  to  the  emperor.  Montfer- 
rat  is  a  territory  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Italy,  adjoining  Piedmont  To  sever  Pavia  and  Mont- 
ferrat, the  confederates  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  twenty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Pavia,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  Tanero  and  Bormio,  which  unite,  and  soon  after  fill 
into  the  Po,  on  the  south  side. 

In  1 174,  Frederick  came  with  another  army,  but  met  with 
little  success.  An  attempt  to  treat,  failed,  from  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  the  emperor.  He  pained  nothing  during  the 
winter.  Having  strengthened  himself  by  new  forces  from 
Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1176  he  resolved  to  crush  the  Mi- 
lanese army,  which  encountered  him  north-west  of  Milan,  a 
few  miles.    Fortune,  at  first,  &vored  him,  when  nine  hundred 
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young  men,  in  a  body,  haying  knelt  and  invoked  God,  rushed 
to  the  conflict  \  and  their  example,  re-animating  the  Milanese, 
all  united  in  one  deadly  effort.  Frederick  was,  at  leng^th, 
completely  yanquisbed,  and  escaped,  himself  with  extreme 
peril.    A  truce  of  six  years  followed. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  diet  or  congress  was  held  at  Con- 
stance^ in  the  north«east  comer  of  Switzerland,  (on  the  lake  of 
Constance,)  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1183,  a  final  treaty  of 
peace  was  settled.  The  following  is  Sismondi's  account  of 
the  terms  of  this  peace : — The  emperor  renounced  all  regal 
privileges  which  he  had  claimed  in  the  interior  of  the  citiea 
He  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  confederate  cities  to  levy 
armies,  enclose  themselves  within  fortifications,  and  to  exercise 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  by  officers  of  their  own  appoint* 
ment,  and  to  choose  consuls  by  the  nomination  of  the  people. 
The  cities  were  authorized  to  take  measures  to  strengthen 
their  confederation,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  acknowl- 
edged by  this  treaty. 

The  rights  of  the  emperor,  were  also  defined  ;  bat  the  con- 
federates had  the  further  right  to  buy  out  these,  by  an  annual 
payment  of  two  thousand  marks  of  silver. 

Thus,  after  a  relentless  war  of  the  third  of  a  century,  the 
cities  of  northern  Italy  had  fought  themselves  free  against  the 
whole  German  empire.  The  annual  payment  was  only  the 
form  in  which  that  liberty  was  acknowleaged.  This  was  tjie 
first  instance  of  a  treaty  between  a  monarch  and  his  sub- 
jects, in  which  the  rights  of  independent  self-government  were 
established.  (June,  1183.) 

The  restless  Frederick  was  soon  afler  induced,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  to  engage  in  a  crusade  to  the  holy  land.  In  his 
way  thither,  he  accidentally  lost  his  life,  from  bathing  (as  it  is 
said)  in  a  river,  (the  Cydnus  or  the  Salef,)  near  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1190. 
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CHAPTER  LL 

ITALY. 

F¥am  ike  Peace  ef  OnuUmee,  in  11S3,  to  ike  deaik  of  JPrederidt  ZL, 

Emperor  of  Qermumf  and  King  of  the  TVw  Siciltee,  in  1250. 

Thv  events  of  these  sixty-seven  years  require  a  more  ex- 
tended view  of  Itdly,  and  some  description  of  the  agents  who 
were  engaged  in  them. 

1.  German  Emperon. — Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa/ succeeded  his  father,  and  died  September  28,  1 197. 
Henry  had  married  Constance,  heiress  of  the  Two  Sicilies^ 
and,  in  her  right,  was  king.  On  his  death,  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  went  to  Henry's  infant  son,  Frederick  IL  Two 
emperors  were  elected  on  Henry's  death :  Philip  I.,  brother 
of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  Ghibelines ;  Otho  IV.,  son  of  Henry 
die  Ldon,  by  the  Guelfs.  While  these  two  lived,  civil  waor 
raged  in  Germany.  Philip  was  assassinated  in  1208.  Othe 
reigned  till  1212,  undisturbed,  when  the  pope.  Innocent  III., 
caused  Frederick  II.,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  to  go  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  and  be  crowned.  Then  Otho  IV.  and  Frederick  IL 
were  both  emperors  until  May,  1218,  when  Otho  died. 

2.  The  Popes. — Innocent  III.  reigned  from  1197  to  1216^ 
and  was  the  greatest  man  in  Europe,  in  his  time.  Honorius 
ni.  from  1216  to  1227;  Gregory  IX.  from  1227  to  1241; 
Celestine  IV.,  then  Innocent  IV.  from  1243  to  1254. 

8.  The  Noble  Families  of  Italy. — While  the  Italian  cities 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  were  contending,  the  nobles  seem 
not  to  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  on  either  side.  The^ 
fiimilies  had  formerly  been  feudal  lords  throughout  Italy. 
Their  castles  still  crowned  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  were 
scattered  on  the  plains.  When  the  cities  became  free,  and 
were  powerful  enough  to  take  and  hold  the  lands  aroand 
them,  the  nobles  had  no  resource  but  to  join  the  cities.  Very 
few  of  them  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  retain  their  domin- 
ions and  their  vassals  in  a  state  of  independence ;  and  evea 
these  few  (now  disconnected  from  the  German  empire)  were 
obliged  to  continue,  without  a  country,  or  to  join  some  one  of 
the  cities.  Thus,  all  the  nobles  became  members  of  citieB, 
and  brought  with  them  their  enmities  as  Guel&  and  Ghibe- 
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fines.    Theae  two  parties  became  prominent  agents  in  these 
sizty-seyen  years. 

4.  Tke  Subjects  of  Contest, — The  emperors  and  the  popes 
were  still  eontoidiDg  for  dominion.      The  Ghibeline  cities 
sustained  the  pretensions  of  the  former;  the  Guelf  cities  those 
of  the  latter.     These  two  different  descriptions  of  cities  were, 
therefore,  hostile.     Not  only  the  north,  bnt  the  middle  mnd  the 
mmth  of  Italy,  engaged  in  these  contests. 
.  Although  the  events  from  1183  to  1250,  in  Italy,  are  many 
and  complicated,  and  embrace  the  whole  surface  of  Italy,  they 
arose  from  a  policy  which  explains  all  of  them.     The  Ghibe* 
line  party  adhered  to  the  emperors  of  Germany,  the  Guelfii  to 
the  popes  and  the  church.     The  emperors  and  the  popes  were 
always  hostile  rivals.     Bat  these  relations  were  not  invariabla 
If  a  Guelf  emperor  happened  to  be  elected,  (as  was  the  case 
in  the  election  of  Otho  IV.,)  the  Guel&  changed  sides.     If  it 
suited  the  papal  policy  to  oppose  the  Gueif  emperor,  which 
was  the  case  as  to  Frederick  II.  (Ghibeline)  when  opposed  to 
Otho,  (Guelf,)  the  pope,  for  the  time,  became  Ghibeline.     But 
the  general  aspect  of  Italian  afiairs  for  this  period  of  sixty* 
seven  years,  is  this : — The  popes  used  every  effort,  founded  m 
spiritual  domination,  in  artful  intrigues,  in  exciting  wars  and 
rebellions,  to  control  the  imperial  power.     They  had  well* 
founded  apprehensions  of  being  reduced  to  the  humble  condi* 
tion  of  Roman  bishops.     The  crowns  of  Lombardy,  of  Ger- 
many, of  Naples  and  Sicily,  were  united  in  Frederick  IL 
This  prince  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  and  sur* 
passed  only  by  Innocent  III.,  who  was  of  middle  age,  noble 
by  birth,  and  entitled  to  be  ranked  with  Gregory  VII.  in  his 
ecclesiastical  zeal  and  ambition.     The  territories  over  which 
Frederick  had  dominion,  enclosed  the  papal  territories.* 

Frederick  II.  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Inno* 
cent  III.  when  about  four  years  old,  by  his  widowed  moth- 
er,  Constance,  who  soon  after  died.  Innocent  had  caused 
Frederick  to  be  crowned  from  interested  motives ;  but  wh«i 
Honorius  III.  succeeded  Innocent,  Frederick  naturally  return- 
ed to  hostility  to  the  papal  authority,  and  to  alliance  with  the 
Ghibeline  cities  and  nobles ;  while  Honorius  necessarily  re* 
lied  on  his  spiritual  power,  and  on  the  cities,  nobles,  ana  peo* 
pie,  distinguished  as  Guelfe.  Among  the  Goelft  was  the 
powerful  iamily  of  Este,  which  had  long  been  sovereign  over 

*  See  ehap.  iii.  part  I.  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  as  to  the  extent  and 
title  of  the  church  estates. 
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an  eitenrive  territory  north  of  the  Po,  in  eastern  Lombasd^, 
west  of  Venice,  iocludiog  Padua  and  Verona.  North  of  thia 
territory,  and  extending  to  the  Alps,  was  another  territory, 
held  by  the  fisimily  of  Romana,  of  which  the  dakes  or  msr- 

?ui8e8  were  called  Elzza,  or  Eccelino.  This  fiuniiy  were 
s^hibelines.  Thus,  in  many  parts  of  northern  and  middle 
Italy,  were  intermingled  the  fiimilies  of  these  two  parties,-  and 
in  every  city  the  same  party  distinctions  appeared,  the  Gualft 
being,  usaally,  on  the  popular  side. 

By  the  peace  of  Constance  (1183)  the  cities  of  northern 
Italy  were  left  to  choose  their  own  forms  of  govemmeot,  and 
this  freedom  extended  itself  to  all  the  cities  in  the  middle  part 
of  Italy.  Various  forms  of  popular  election  were  adofied. 
Security  against  the  abuse  of  power  was  sought  in  frequent 
elections  and  from  rotation  in  office.  But  sudden  and  violent 
revolutions  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  guard  against 
these,  the  expedient  was  adopted,  in  most  of  the  cities,  oi 
choosing  an  eminent  person,  of  some  other  city,  to  come  and 
rule  for  a  year.  To  this  officer  the  name  of  podesta  waa 
^ven,  and  he  exercised  military  and  judicial  power,  amount- 
ing almost  to  despotism.  It  was  hoped  that  a  stranger,  dis- 
connected from  interior  Mictions,  would  be  able  to  exercise  his 
authority  impartially  and  usefully  for  all.  This  hope  wa« 
seldom  realized.  Councils  of  citizens  were  sometimes  chosen 
to  regulate  or  control  the  podesta.  The  Italians  were  never 
able  to  balance  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  them* 
selves  from  usurpations  and  tyranny.  The  legislative,  the 
judicial,  and  the  executive  authorities  were  so  united  in  the 
same  individual,  or  body,  that  no  check  of  the  one  on  the 
other  existed,  and  tyrannical  use  of  power  was  inevitable.  But 
that  which  added  to  the  social  insecurity  of  these  cities  vras, 
that  the  military  power  was  usually  added  to  the  other  threes 
and  often  silenced  all  of  them.  Citizens  were  armed  for  8t4f> 
defence,  and  dwelling-places  were,  more  or  less,  fortified.  On 
the  first  alarm,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  chains  thrown 
across  the  streets.  Whole  families  were  butchered  or  exiled, 
and  palaces  razed  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  GhibeUnes 
were  expelled  and  banished,  and  sometimes  the  Guel&.  Aa 
fortune  favored  the  exiled,  they  returned  to  take  vengeance  cmi 
their  adversaries. 

One  of  the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth,  wss  Eccelino,  of  the  family  of  Romana,  appointed  by 
Frederick  IL  to  rule  at  Verona.  He  was  of  diminutive  ateit. 
nre»  cold  and  merciless,  unequalled  in  bravery  and  milttnry 
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^  luB  CToelty.     It  was  said  to  be  common  all  over  northern 

Italy  to  see  persons  who  were  either  without  hands,  wkhoat 

-aais,  without  eyes,  or  otherwise  disfigured  and  maimed,  who 

dedared  themselves  to  have  been  reduced  to  such  miserable 

condition  by  this  E^celino.     He  had  eleven  thousand  Paduans 

in  hk  army*     Padua  revoked.     These  eleven  thousand  were 

imprisoned,  and  all  but  two  hundred  met  a  violent  or  lingering 

death.    He,  at  length,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  in 

SeptembeT,  1259.     After  he  was  made  prisoner,  he  refused  to 

tqieak,  rejected  medicine,  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds, 

and  expired  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  captivity,  at  the  age  of 

mitj'&re.    In  the  following  year,  his  brother  and  all  his  &m* 

iiy  were  massacred. 

The  power  of  the  church,  acting  on  the  superstition  of  the 
age,  at  length  subdued  Frederick.  Repeated  excomrounica* 
doDS,  and  especially  that  pronounced  by  a  council  convened  at 
Lyons  by  Innocent  lY.,  in  the  year  1245,  terrified  the  empe- 
ror's friends,  and  induced  them  to  forsake  him.  He  retired  to 
Maples,  and  died  there  in  December,  1250,  in  his  fif^-sixth 
year.  The  papists  draw  his  character  in  very  dark  colors. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  many  excellencies  are  ascribed  to 
him,  as  a  prince  and  as  a  man.  It  is  not  denied  that  he  was 
much  in  advance  of  his  own  age  in  his  acquirements.  Under 
other  circumstances,  he  miff ht  nave  been  ranked  among  those 
who  would  have  promoted  intelligence,  and  have  essentially 
aided  in  dispelling  oarbarism. 

Prom  1250  io  1313.— These  sixty-three  years  exhibit  the 
people  of  Italy  in  a  series  of  internal  tumults  and  vindictive 
wars.  They  had  earned  freedom  at  great  expense ;  but  they 
proved,  as  so  many  other  people  have  done,  that  to  drive  out 
despotism  is  one  thing,  and  to  substitute  rational  liberty  is 
entirely  another.  The  external  pressure  having  been  remov- 
ed, the  thought  and  action  devoted  to  that  remow,  had  now  to 
Sad  objects  at  home.  The  party  names  continued,  but  they 
aenred  only  to  designate  virulent,  insatiable  Actions.  Before 
the  end  of  these  sixty-three  years,  the  republics  of  Italy  had 
piepared  themselves  for  masters,  and  were  willing  to  be  at 
rest  under  a  severer  despotism  than  that  which  they  had  ex- 
.peUed. 

In  the  year  1250^  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  politi- 
cal communities  in  Italy,  exercising  the  rights  of  government 
' " ^    '*^  of  each  other.    The  same  evenia  involved,  in 
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general,  several  of  these  commanities.  Historians  haTe,  there- 
fore, found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  on  any  leading 
principle,  and  so  to  adhere  to  that  as  to  make  an  intelligibk^ 
connected  narrative,  out  of  such  complication  of  &cts.  Nothr 
ing  more  is  necessary,  and  nothing  more  will  be  attempted^ 
than  to  gire  a  concise  view  of  the  principal  communities,  coi^ 
sidering,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  each  one  by  itself 

In  northern  Italy,  Milan  was  always  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing city.  There  were  several  villages  and  cities  in  ils  neigh- 
borhood, whose  political  fortunes  were  inseparable  from  those 
of  Milan.  The  population  of  this  city  consisted  of  Ghibeline 
and  Guelf  nobles,  and  their  respective  followers,  and  of  mer- 
chants and  mechanics,  priests  and  laborers.  Its  govemmenl 
was  vested  in  councils,  variously  chosen,  at  different  times, 
and  of  a  chief  executive  officer,  always  a  foreigner,  and  chosen 
for  one  year,  and  exercising  his  power  as  podesta.  Besides 
the  incessant  personal  quarrels  between  the  two  noble  Actions, 
there  was  a  contest  for  power  between  three  parties,  the  Ghib- 
elines,  the  Guelfe,  and  the  citizens.  If  there  be  any  general 
principle  in  the  historical  events  of  Milan,  from  1250  to  1500, 
it  is  found  in  the  action  of  these  three  parties  on  each  other. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  this  action  often  took  a  tempo- 
rary character  from  external  causes :  that  is,  the  position  in 
which  Milan  stood,  at  difierent  tiroes,  in  respect  to  (oieiga 
communities ;  and,  finally,  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  a 
single  family. 

It  often  Imppened  in  Milan,  as  it  formerly  did  ia  ancient 
Rome,  that  some  distinguished  noble  (whatever  the  real  motive 
may  have  been)  would  join  the  popular  side.  Pagan  della 
Torre,  lord  of  Yalsassina,  a  territory  north  of  Milan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  commended  himself  to  the  people  of  Milan* 
He  had  raisea  and  employed  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.  He,  and  others  of  his  family,  acquired  a  popu- 
larity which  was  soon  connected  with  office.  That  of  podesta 
was  followed  by  the  title  of  elder,  and  then,  lord  of  the  people. 
Philip,  one  of  this  family,  had  been  raised  to  like  honors,  in 
1264,  over  several  cities  around  Milan.  Thus,  in  less  than 
fifteen  years  after  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  emperors 
became  merely  nominal,  the  Milanese  and  their  neighbors  had 
prepared  for  themselves  a  master. 

The  elevation  of  the  della  Torre  fomily  could  not  fiul  to 
bring  out  envy,  jealousy,  and  rivalry.  These  sentiments  were 
exhibited  in  the  noble  fomily  of  Visconti,  who  were  lords  over 
another  territory,  northwardly  of  Milan,  towards  the  Alpe. 
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While  the  della  Torre  family  ruled  at  Milan,  the  archhishop 

of  that  city  was  one  of  the  Visconti  family.     He,  with  others, 

was  exiled.     The  Gbibelines,  who  had  been  previously  exiled, 

united  with  the  archbishop,  and  formed  an  army  to  reinstate 

ttiemselres.     Th^  della  Torre  party  went  forth  from  the  city 

in  Jsnoary,  1277,  to  meet  the  archbishop  and  his  forces,  but 

were  surprised  and    defeated;  the   Visconti  triumphed,  and 

Wkn  and  its  dependencies  became  a  principality,  under  that 

fimily.     It  so  continued  till  1302.     In  this  time  the  Visconti 

had  become  rich  and  powerful,  and  had  formed  many  family 

alliances  tending  to  the  exaltation  of  their  house.     Their  reig^ 

was  that  of  the  Gbibelines.     Then  the  Guelfs  prevailed,  and 

Guido  della  Torre,  after  an  exile  of  twenty-five  years,  was 

reatored,  and  the  Gbibelines  banished.    But  in  I'll  I,  when 

Henry  YH    appeared,  he   required   the   banishment  of  the 

Ghielra,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Gbibelines.     The  Visconti 

resumed  their  power,  and  made  it  little  short  of  absolute. 

Matteo  Visconti  ruled  Milan  as  its  lord  and  master,  but  in  a 

manner  which  was  useful  to  the  governed,  and  creditaMe  to 

himself,  until   1322.     This  was  the  reign  of  the  Ghibeline 

ihction.    Galeazzo  Visconti  succeeded  Matteo  his  fiither.    The 

Gnelfs  displaced  him  for  a  shoif  time.     He  was  recalled  and 

reinstated  with  the  lordship  of  Milan. 

In  1348,  the  Visconti  family  had  enlarged  their  territories 
around  Milan,  and  now  ruled  oyer  the  central  part,  from  the 
state  of  Genoa  on  the  south,  to  the  Alps  on  the  north.  On  the 
west,  the  limit  extended  to  the  lands  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  on  the  east,  to  those  of  Mantua  and  Parma.  There 
were  now  only  six  independent  states  in  northern  Italy: 
Montferrat,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  all 
of  them  under  the  government  of  noble  families ;  the  whole 
WH6  included  in  the  dominions  of  one  or  other  of  them.  In 
1351,  the  Visconti  lord  of  Milan  ruled  over  sixteen  cities  of 
Lombardy,  which  had  been  so  many  independent  republics. 
Bologna  was  added  by  military  force,  and  an  attempt  made  on 
Florence.  In  1368,  the  Milanese  lordship  had  been  still  en- 
larged, and  was  then  held  by  two  brothers  of  the  Visconti 
&mily,  who  were  exceedingly  powerful  in  money  and  military 
force,  and  allied  by  marriage  to  the  royal  families  of  France 
a&d  England.  A  more  odious  picture  of  cruelty  and  tyranny 
does  not  appear  in  history,  than  that  drawn  of  these  two 
bFothers.  Ingenuity  was  exhausted  to  invent  tortures  for  the 
accused  and  condemned. 
•  Pspe  Urban  V.  attempted  to  oppose  the  asarpations  of  the 
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Viflcontu  who  were  extending  their  power  into  Tuacany. 
The  pope  issued  his  ball  of  excommunication,  and  sent  it»  by 
two  legates,  to  Milan,  who  presented  this  terrible  anathema  to 
Barnabas  Visconti,  one  of  the  two  brothers.  But  the  effect 
expected  bj  the  pope  did  not  follow.  '*  Barnabas  forced  the 
two  legates  to  eat,  in  his  presence,  the  parchment  on  which 
the  bull  was  written,  together  with  the  leaden  seals  and  silken 
strings."  From  1375  to  1378,  the  Visconti,  and  Florence^ 
and  the  church,  were  involved  in  war.  In  the  latter  year  a 
congress  was  held  to  negotiate  a  peace,  which  ended  without 
effecting  that  object.  But  the  terror  which  the  Visconti  had 
inspired  throughout  northern  Italy,  subsided  as  Barnabas,  the 
surviving  brother,  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  time  and  infirmity* 
.  The  brother  whom  Barnabas  survived  left  a  son  named 
Gian  Gaieazzo,  who  appears  to  have  been  jointly  entitled  with 
Barnabas  to  sovereignty,  and  the  family  riches.  In  providing 
for  his  children,  Barnabas  intended  to  deprive  his  nephew  of 
his  share,  for  their  benefit  The  nephew  had  discovered 
several  plots  against  him,  but  uttered  no  complaint  Be  shut 
himself  up  at  Pavia,  and  devoted  himself  to  rigorous  observ- 
ance of  religious  duties,  always  in  the  presence  of  men  of  the 
church.  In  1385.  Galeazzo  to  formed  his  uncle  that  he  waa 
about  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  near  lake  Maggioi^ 
north  of  Milan;  and  that  he  desired  the  gratification  of  seeing 
his  uncle  as  he  passed.  Barnabas  and  his  two  sons  met 
Galeazzo  a  short  distance  from  Milan,  the  latter  having  with 
him  a  guard  suited  only  to  his  expedition,  though  numerous 
When  the  parties  drew  near  to  each  other,  Galeazzo  respectful- 
ly dismounted,  and  while  he  embraced  his  uncle, ^d  in  Ctet^ 
man  to  his  guards,  "Strike!"  The  uncle  and  the  two  sons 
were  seized  and  transported  to  a  prison,  where  Barnabaa 
finished  his  days,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  No  one 
avenged  or  regretted  the  fate  of  Barnabas ;  ana  no  one  hailed 
the  accession  of  Ghileazzo.  The  Milanese,  once  so  free,  and  so 
proud  and  worthy  of  freedom,  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  slavea^ 
and  were  indifferent  by  whom  the  rod  of  a  tyrant  was  held. 

Galeazzo  Visconti  ruled  Milan  and  its  territories  from  1386 
to  1402.  In  this  time,  he  extended  his  dominions  to  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  and  had  made  conquests  in  middle  Italy.  Florence 
purchased,  at  great  cost,  a  peace  often  years;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  Visconti  from  seizing  the  city  of  Sienna,  part  of  the 
Florentine  territory.  A  more  detestable  character  than  Gale- 
azzo Visconti  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  any  age  of  the  worhL 
Ti^  scale  of  his  morality  was  to  acquire  whatsoever  be  want- 
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ed :  bis  means  were,  bribery,  periidj,  frand,  ibrce»  poiaoD,  ibe 
dagger,  and  the  rack.  He  bad  nol  the  merit  of  bdng  a 
frank,  acknowledged  villain  ]  for  that  which  is  most  odious  in 
bis  character,  was  the  meanness  that  goyemed  the  perpetiadoii 
of  his  crimes.  In  the  aatnmn  of  1402,  the  phigoe  scoarged 
Italj,  in  addition  to  the  calamities  which  this  tyrant  and  usurper 
had  poured  forth.  Yisconti  immured  himself  in  his  castle  of 
Marignano,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Milan,  and  cot  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  outward  world.  But  the  enemy  he  sought 
to  escape  penetrated  to  his  seclusion,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
crimes  and  his  life  in  September,  1402. 

The  necessity  of  baring  arms,  and  of  knowing  how  to  osa 
them,  had  driven  the  Italians  to  many  expedients.     That  of 
forming  independent  military  bodies,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  selling  their  time  and  skill  to  the  highest  bidder,  was  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  these  expedients  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  country.     ••  Companies  of  adventure,"  as  they  were 
called,  composed  of  English,  French,  Gascons,  and  others^ 
who  had  served  in  the  wars  between  France  and  England, 
appeared  in  Italy.     Ck>mpanie8  were  also  formed  of  Italiansi 
In  the  year  1378,  Alberic,  count  of  Barbiano,  formed  a  milita- 
ry force  composed  of  Italians  only,  under  the  name  of  8t. 
George,  which  acquired  the  first  rank  for  military  science,  and 
became  the  school  of  the  soldier.     Other  military  schools  bad 
arisen  under  the  patronage  of  Gialeazzo  Yisconti,  and  he  had 
in  his  court  several  captains  who  were  as  destitute  of  everr 
virtue  as  they  were  skilful  in  the  arts  of  destruction.     Sucn 
had  been  Galeazzo,  and  such  his  policy,  that  when  he  was 
forced  to  think  of  protectors  for  his  young  sons,  and  of  guard* 
ians  of  his  dominions,  there  were  no  men  belter  adapted  to  his 
purpose  than  these  military  chiefs.     The  widow  of  Galeazzo 
was  associated  with  four  of  these  chiefs  in  this  trust;  and  her 
fovorite  was  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  who  had  been  a 
servant  of  her  husband.     Such  guardians  soon  exhibited  their 
respective  characters.    The  military  chiefs  divided  the  Milanese 
cities  and  dominions  among  themselves.     The  widow  soon 
found  her  appropriate  place,  in  consequence  of  her  violence, 
perfidy,  and  insatiable  cruelties,  in  a  prison,  where  she  died  by 
poison.     (1404)     Almost  every  city  became  a  separate  princi- 
pality, some  under  Ghibeline,  and  some  under  Gueif  govern- 
ment.   This  period  maybe  selected,  jperhaps,  as  that  in  which 
crime,  profligacy,  and  debasement  oi  every  description,  were 
more  triumphant  in  Italy,  than  at  any  other.     This  appears  to 
have  been  so,  notwithstanding  learning  had  been  successfully 
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eahivated  in  several  cities,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  wiU 
be  shown  in  another  place. 

Gian  Maria  Viscont  the  oldest  son  of  Galeazzo,  was  called 
duke  of  Milan,  though  hereil  of  nearly  all  that  his  father  held* 
His  taste  and  ambition  did  not  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of 
governing.  He  contented  himself  with  ministering  to  a  singn- 
hr  passion,  that  of  torturing  human  beings.  He  fed  hia 
hounds  with  human  flesh,  and  procured  the  condemned  from 
the  tribunals,  that  he  might  see  them  torn  in  pieces  by  bis 
dogs.  When  the  supply  fell  short, he  increased  it,by  causioff 
the  condemnation  of  those  in  whose  crimes  he  had  panicipatecL 
In  J  412,  he  was  assassinated. 

The  second  son,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  was  about  twenty* 
one  in  1412.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ambitious  and  timid, 
and  so  sensible  of  his  singular  ugliness,  that  after  the  first  year 
he  secluded  himself  entirely  from  public  view.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother  he  appeared  at  Milan.  The  whole  power  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  military  chief,  named  Facino  Cane,  who 
died  on  the  same  day  that  the  brother  was  assassinated.  Fi* 
lippo  immediately  married  the  widow  of  Cane,  and  thus  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  the  soldiery.  Though  destitute  of  ail 
merit  himself,  Filippo  was  able  to  discover  it  in  others,  and  to 
employ  it  usefully  for  himself.  He  attracted  very  able  men 
into  his  service,  and  especially  one  named  Carmagnola,  a  Pied* 
montese  soldier  of  fortune.  Before  the  end  of  1422,  this  fortu* 
nate  soldier  had  brought  all  the  states  and  cities  held  by 
Filippo's  father,  again  under  dominion;  and  had  added  thereto 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  as  a  dependency  on  Milan. 

That  part  of  Italy  which  extends  south-eastwardly  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bologna  and  Ravenna  along  the  north-east  coast  of 
Italy,  having  Tuscany  on  the  south-west,  was  called  Romagna. 
The  states  of  the  church  are  now,  in  part,  within  Romagpaa. 
Filippo  having  subdued  northern  Italy,  turned  his  arms  upon 
Romagna  and  Tuscany.  Florence,  Venice,  Sienna,  Alpbonso 
of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  lord  of  Mantua,  and  the 
marquis  of  Ferrara,  united  (1425)  in  a  league  against  Filippo. 
Meanwhile  Carmagnola,  who  had  earned  the  confidence  and 
the  gratitude  of  Filippo,  became  an  object  of  jealousy  and  fear. 
He  was  dismissed  and  disgraced,  and  was  not  even  permitted 
to  know  the  nature  of  his  offenca  He  found  his  way  to 
Venice,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  league.  At  first,  Car- 
magnola was  victorious  over  the  forces  of  his  former  nxaater. 
In  1431,  fortune  deserted  him.  On  this  occasion,  the  peculiar 
policy  of  Venice  comes  into  view.    That  government  neve^ 
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ABipIoyed  its  citizeDS  in  military  aemoe,  either  as  officers  or 
men.     It  employed  foreigners,  but  nerer  had  the  least  reqpeet 
lor,  nor  confidence  in  any,  whom  they  knew  only  as  adven- 
Uirers,  making  a  traffic  of  their  blood.    Venice  employed  suck 
persons,  but  always  with  the  secret  reservation  of  makmg  them 
lesponsible,  by  any  means,  however  mysterious  and  perfidious 
ki  all  disasters.    After  Carmagnola  had  been  unfortunate,  he 
was  invited  to  Venice  to  arrange  a  new  campaign.     He  was 
leceired  with  great  deference  in  the  council  chamber,  detained 
in  conversation  till  the  shades  of  evening  came  on;  was  then 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  next  day  put  to  the  torture  to  obtain 
secrets.     At  the  end  of  twenty  days  he  was  brought  forth, 
(5tk  of  May,  1432,)  his  mouth  gagged ;  and  being  placed  be- 
tween two  columns  on  the  square  of  St  Mark,  his  head  fell  in 
the  presence  of  a  multitude,  who  knew  ot  no  other  principle  of 
government  than  that  of  terror. 

The  battles  which  Carmagnola  had  fought  against  the 
Milanese,  were  in  the  eastern  part  of  northern  Italy,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  and  mostly  on  the  northern  side  of  that  river* 
The  residue  of  Filippo's  reign  was  spent  in  war  with 
Venice  and  Florence.  The  latter  state  had  employed  a  soldier 
of  fortune  named  Francisco  Sforza;  the  former  employed 
Bartolemeo  Coleoni ;  and  both  are  mentioned  as  able  generals. 
Peace  having  been  made  in  1441,  Filippo  gave  his  daughter 
Bianca  in  marriage  to  Sforza.  The  war  was  renewed,  but 
Sforsa  adhered  to  the  Florentines.  In  1447,  Filippo  being 
hard  preffied  by  the  Venetians,  made  ofl!ers  to  his  son-in-law 
which  were  accepted;  and  Sforza  withdrew  his  army,  and 
marched  for  Milan.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  Filippo  died 
13th  of  August,  1447. 

Filippo  left  no  legitimate  successor.  No  one  of  the  Visconti 
family  was  living  but  Bianca,  the  wife  of  Sforza,  the  natural 
daog'bter  of  Filippo;  and  Valentina,  a  sister  of  the  last  duke 
Galeazzo.  She  was  then  the  wife  of  the  French  duke  of  Or- 
leans. Females  were  excluded  from  the  ducal  succession. 
Four  of  the  citizens  of  Milan  excited  an  insurrection,  and  the 
lepublic  was  declared  to  be  restored.  Sforza,  and  other  gene- 
rals, agreed  to  support  the  republic.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
asserted  his  claim  by  a  hostile  invasion  on  the  west  side. 
Bforza  employed  himself  against  the  Venetians  on  the  east 
By  force,  by  mtrigue,  and  by  cruelties,  Sforza  procured  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  duke  of  Milan,  February,  1450;  and 
reigned  till  his  decease  in  March,  1466.  This  person  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  the  superior  of  all  who  had  preceded  him, 
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in  talents,  disposition,  and  usefulness.     His  son  and  suecessor, 
Galeazzo.  was  weak,  profligate,  and  tyrannical ;  and  not  \hm 
superior  of  the  worst  of  those  who  had  preceded  him.     Three 
young  patriots  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.     They  studied 
most  diligently,  the  best  means  of  eflecting  their  object     The 
day  selected  was  the  26th  December,  1476;  the  place,  a  chureh 
at  which  the  duke  was  to  appear  in  a  public  religious  ceremo- 
ny.    The  duke  was  slain,  and  two  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  on  the  spot.     The  third  escaped,  but  was  taken  and 
tortured  to  death.     While  a  prisoner,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  of  the  motives.     This  account  is  said,  by 
Sismondi,  to   have  come  down  to  the  present  day  ;  and  he  be- 
stows  on  it  the  commendation  of  having  been  "  composed  in  a 
strain  of  noblest  enthusiasm,  with  a  deep  religious  feeling, 
with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  with  a  firm  persuasion  thrt 
he  had  performed  a  good  action."   This  young  hero  of  twenty- 
two  years,  was  called  Olgiati.     His  heroism  was  rewarded  by 
being  torn  in  pieces  with  red-hot  pincers.     The  widow  of  th« 
slain  duke,  Bonne  of  Savoy,  was  made  regent     She  exiled  tlie 
brothers  of  her  husband.     They  returned,  and  deposed  her; 
and  declared  her  son,  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza,  though  only 
twelve  years  old,  the  reigning  duke.     But  the  oldest  of  these 
brothers,  called  Louis  the  Moor,  assumed  the  government 
Little  is  said  of  Louis's  exercise  of  power,  until  he  was  caiied 
on  by  the  king  of  Naples  to  give  up  Milan  to  his  nephew, 
who  had  married  a  Neapolitan  princess.    At  this  droe,  (1494^) 
Charles   VIII.  of  France   had  entered  Italy  to  enforce  his 
claims  to  the  crown  of  Naples.     While  Charles  was  moving 
triumphantly  to  his  object  in  the  south,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
(grandson  of  the  person  of  the  same  name,  before  mentioned,) 
was  left  in  northern  Italy,  he  having  asserted  his  claim  as  the 
heir  of  his  grandmother,  Valentina  Visconti,  to  the  <luchy  of 
Milan.     Louis  the  Moor,  (or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza,)  armed  to  meet  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  hesieged 
him  at  Novara,  thirty  miles  north-west  from  Pavia.     Charles, 
returning  from  Naples  to  France,  halted  at  the  neighborii^ 
town  of  Asti,  to  negotiate  for  the  delivery  of  the  duke  of  Or 
leans,  which  he  accomplished. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  Louis,  the  claimant  of  the  duchj 
of  Milan,  became  king  of  France  under  the  name  of  Louis 
XIT.  He  seemed  *much  more  ambitious  of  gaining  Milan, 
than  of  reigning  in  France.  It  was  at  this  time,  (during  the 
presence  of  Charles  YIIL  and  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,)  that  the 
Swiss  became  known  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  as  soldieis 
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fv^o  let  themaehea  for  wages,  regardless  to  whom,  or  on  whkh 
side,  or  of  the  object  of  the  war. 

In  August,  14d9,  Louis  passed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  took  two  small  fortresses,  where  he  pat  every  living 
creotare  to  the  aword.     The  army  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  tern- 
fied  by  this  ferocity,  dispersed,  and  Ludovico  escaped  to  Get* 
many.    In  October,  1499,  Louis  entered  Milan  without  oppo^ 
ffi^'oii,  and  was  received  as  its  lawful  sovereign.     But  tho 
rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  French,  combined  the  Italians 
against  them.     Ludovico  re-appeared  the  following  vear  with 
a  considerable  army,  and  was  jovfully  received  m  several 
cities.     There  was  a  numerous  body  of  hired  Swiss  in  Ludo^ 
vico's  army.    Louis  XII.  prepared  to  suppress  tbis  rebellion^ 
as  he  considered  it,  and  in  April,  1500,  came  with  an  army  in 
which  were  ten  thousand  Swiss.     Thus  it  happened  that  two 
bodies  of  Swiss  were  opposed,  and  about  to  cut  each  other  in 
pieces  in  an  affiiir  that  interested  them  in  nothing  beyond  their 
wages.     Ludovico's  Swiss  were  in  the  fortified  city  of  Novara. 
Louis's  Swiss  were  employed  to  take  that  city.     The  Swiss, 
on  both  sides,  hesitated,  and  came,  at  length,  to  an  understand- 
ing, that  those  in  Novara  should  surrender,  and  should  take 
with  them  and  deliver  up  to  the  French  all  the  Italian  soldiers 
in  that  place.     Ludovico  and  his  two  brothers  could  obtain  no 
other  &vor  than  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  Swiss,  in 
the  disguise  of  Swiss  uni&rm,  and  intermingle  with  the  com- 
mon ranks.     This  ingenuity  did  not  save  them.     Ludovico 
was  soon  known,  and  transferred  to  France  as  a  prisoner. 
Such  he  remained  during  life.     Milan  and  its  dependent  cities 
and  territories  remained  subject  to  the  king  of  France,  till 
June,  1512. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

THE    REPUBLIC   OF  VENIOB. 

Venice  has  been  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  riches,  and 
maritime  grandeur ;  but  more  for  its  singular  and  selfdevoted 
policy,  and  its  deliberate  crimes,  as  a  state.  Its  origin  is 
lekneA  by  some  writers  to  the  fifth,  by  others,  to  the  sixth 
century.  It  undoubtedly  began  when  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  northern  Italy  fled  from  the  barbarians,  (who  crossed  th^ 
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Alps,)  and  sought  security  in  the  low  marshes  fbnned  by  the 
deposites  of  the  many  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Alps  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Apnenines  on  the  other,  and  empty  into  the 
Adriatic.  In  this  retreat  they  were  protected  by  the  difficirity 
of  approaching  their  abodes,  but  more  by  their  poverty 
These  people  were  first  employed  in  extracting  salt  from  the 
sea,  ana  in  fishing.  The  sea  was  their  only  resource.  Septr 
rated  from  the  land  which  they  had  inhabited,  and  having 
none  of  their  own  but  these  low  marshes,  they  were  Decessa- 
rily  directed  to  navigation  and  commerce,  which  began  with 
their  salt  and  their  fish.  From  this  humble  origin  arose,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  from  the  sea,  mighty  and  magnificent 
Venice,  and  which  preserved  the  name  of  republic  through  a 
longer  lapse  of  time  than  any  other  state.  It  is  believed  that 
Venice  is  the  only  capital  in  Europe  that  was  not  altered  by 
a  hostile  power,  before  the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  As 
early  as  the  seventh  century,  the  Venetians  had  Ibuod  their 
way  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Levant,  and  to  £g3rpt-  They 
traded  not  only  with  Christians,  but  the  Saracens.  They  are 
reproached  with  having  purchased  slaves  of  the  latter,  to  aell 
again,  and  with  having  sold  arms  to  the  Saracens,  which  were 
used  agfainst  Christians.  The  spirit  of  commerce  "was  not 
more  chastened  then,  than  it  has  been  in  posterior  ages: 

The  trafiic  with  infidels  had  given  great  ofience  to  the 
church,  and  was  interdicted,  under  severe  penalties,  about  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century.     But  the  Venetians  found  meaoa 
to  evade  this  prohibition.     In  the  year  809,  an  island  called 
the  Rialto  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  many,  (said  to 
have  been  ninety,)  which  were  peopled,  and  this  became  the 
centre,  and  all  the  islands  were  connected  with  it  by  btidgea, 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.      Thus  was 
formed  the  city  which  took  the  name  of  Venice.     The  origin 
of  this  name  is  not  stated.     In  the  year  828,  (the  prohibition 
of  the  church  notwithstanding,)  twenty  vessels  of  Venice 
were  near  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  were,  as  was  alleged, 
forced  to  take  refuge  there  from  a  tempest     However  these 
yessels  came  there,  they  obtained  from  the  Saracens  the  bod; 
of  the  evangelist,  St  Mark,  and  conveyed  it  to  their   city,  and 
&U  Mark  became  their  tutelary  saint*     Their  cathedral,  tfaetr 
grand  palace,  their  armorial  bearings,  were  named  from  their 
saint,  and  even  the  country  of  Venetians  was  expressed  in  the 
comprehensive  name  of  St  Mark.    The  grandeur  of  Venice 

i  sur  rinflnence  des  Cioisades,  par  Heeren,  p.  317- 
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wiia  coDsiderecl,  by  its  inhahkants,  at  leaat,  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  city.  They  vaunted  that  Rome  was  built  by 
mortals,  bait  their  own  Venice  by  the  gods.  Its  grandeur  con* 
tinued  until  the  discovery  of  the  maritime  route  to  India,  at 
the  end  0/  the  fifteenth  century.  It  then  began  to  decline. 
This  remarlcable  city,  in  which  the  carriages  are  gondola*, 
and  the  streets  canals,  is  still  visited  with  admiration ;  grand 
ID  ita  decay,  though  degraded  to  an  appendage  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

The  hrst  political  state  of  Venice,  in  the  seventh  century, 
was  that  of  a  republic,  having  a  supreme  duke,  (doge,)  its 
legislative  power  residing  in  the  people,  and  its  executive 
Dower  vested  in  certain  nobles*  It  soon  distinguished  itself 
by  commerce  and  navigation.  Its  early  political  history  is  a 
succession  of  violent  tumults,  arising  from  the  usurpations  of 
the  executive  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vindictive  reac- 
tion of  the  people  on  the  other. 

While  the  princes,  nobles,  and  people  of  western  Euroj)6 
were  intent  on  rescuing  Palestine  from  the  infidels,  Venice 
became  their  most  common  route.  The  ships  and  the  location 
of  Venice,  i^orded  facilities  in  these  enterprises,  and,  during 
more  than  a  century,  (from  1150 — 1250.)  many  thousands  of 
crusaders  passed  through  this  city.  Besides  the  mone^  which 
Venice  accumulated  from  the  crusaders,  the  means  of  com- 
merce were  extended  in  the  east,  and  merchandise  imported 
thence,  was  distributed  in  the  west. 

In  1 173,  Venice  was  desolated  by  pestilence,  and  an  attempt 
was  made,  when  this  calamity  subsidedf  to  teform  the  govern- 
ment. There  was  then  a  judicial  tribunal  called  The  Forty, 
The  forty  ordered  that  the  six  quarters  of  the  city  should 
choose  two  electors  each,  and  that  these  twelve  should  choose 
four  hundred  and  seventy,  to  be  the  grand  counciL  The  same 
opportunity  was  taken  to  provide,  tlmt  for  %ht  present  occasion 
onift  twelve  persons  should  be  chosen,  who  should  elect  a 
doge.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  of  popular  power  in  elec- 
tions. The  forty  also  provided  that  the  grand  council  should 
annually  choose  six  persons  to  be  the  council  of  the  doge, 
whose  concurrence  should  be  indispensable  in  all  his  official 
acts.  It  was  under  this  reformed  government  that  Venice 
attained  to  a  commercial  grandeur  surpassing  that  of  all  other 
cities. 

In  the  contest  which  arose  between  Frederick  I.,  (Barba- 
rossa,)  emperor  of  Germany,  and  pope  Alexander  III.,  the 
latter  took  refuge  in  Vraice,  in  1177«    The  republic,  taking 
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the  part  of  the  pope,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  to  pro- 

Eose  peace,  and  the  recognition  of  AleJcander  as  the  lawful 
ead  of  the  church.  Frederick  answered  by  dananding  the 
delivery  to  him  of  his  fugitive  enemy,  and  threatened,  on  non- 
compliance, to  plant  his  eagles  before  the  portal  of  St  Mark. 
An  attack  on  Venice  followed,  bat  the  emperor  was  defeated, 
and  his  son  Otho  taken  prisoner.  Alexander  went  to  meet 
the  returning  victors,  and  then  established  the  ceremony  of  the 
wedding  between  Venice  and  the  Adriatic,  celebrated  annually 
for  centuries  ailerwards,  by  the  casting  of  the  ring  into  the 
sea,  in  proof  that  the  sea  was  subjected  to  Venice  as  a  wife  to 
her  husband.  By  the  perseverance  of  Venice,  the  emperor 
was  obliged,  at  length,  to  appear  there  and  negotiate  a  peace; 
iacknowledge  Alexander,  and  prostrate  himself  before  his  "fu- 
gitive enemy." 

In  the  year  1310,  the  people  attempted  to  free  themselves 
from  the  dominion  which  the  grand  council  had  usurped. 
But,  as  in  all  similar  and  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  govern- 
ment seized  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  itself,  and  declared 
that  the  members  who  then  composed  the  grand  council 
should  hold  their  places  during  life,  and  should  be  succeeded 
in  office  by  their  descendants,  without  the  form  of  election* 
This  measure  excited  great  discontent,  and  caused  lasurrec- 
tions,  evils  which  came  not  alone.     Grenoa  had  been  the  com- 
mercial rival  of  Venice,  and  had  gained  two  important  victo- 
ries in  a  long-continued  war.     And,  about  the  same  time,  pope 
Clement  V.  (1309)  having  asserted  pretensions  to  the  city  of 
Ferrara,  Venice  opposed  him,  and  was  subjected  to  a  bull  of 
excommunication.      This  instrument,  as  usual,  absolved  all 
Venetians  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity;    declared  them  all 
in&mous,  incapable  of  making  testaments,  or  exercising  any 
political  power,  and  disqualified  their  children,  to  the  fourth 
generation,  from  attaining  to  any  secular  or  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity.    This  denunciation  had  all  the  effect  that  was  intended. 
The  superstitious  people  of  Venice  attributed  all  their  misfo^ 
tunes  to  this  papal  indignation.     The  remedy  they  relied  on 
was  a  revolution  ;  and  in  June,  1310,  a  tremendous  battle  was 
fought  by  the  people  on  one  side,  and  the  government  <mi  the 
other.     The  people  were  defeated.     Trials,  'convictions,  and 
sanguinary  executions  followed.     The  people,  however,  had 

Sonly  fiven  the  opportunity  for   another  mnovation,    which 
*  roved  to  be  the  finishing  step  m  establishing  an  aristocratie 
espotism,  which  endured  for  ages. 
The  secrecy  with  which  the  insurrection  had  been  plannedL 
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and  its  near  approximation  to  complete  success,  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  this  despotism  arose.  The  intention  was  to 
Burroand  the  coancil  by  a  competent  force,  to  rush  into  the 
public  apartments,  and  exterminate,  at  the  same  moment,  every 
member  of  the  government.  One  conspirator  desired  to  save 
one  member  of  the  council,  and  therefore  went  to  him,  only 
the  evening  before,  and  besought  him  to  remain  at  home  the 
Allowing  day.  The  secret  was  wrung  from  this  person.  The 
government,  informed  of  its  peril,  devoted  the  nieht  to  prepa- 
ration, as  the  conspirators  were  doing ;  and,  in  tne  morning, 
the  adversaries  met. 

To  secure  the  state  against  similar  attempts,  the  doge,  Qra- 
denego,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  aristocracy 
of  the  nobles,  to  be  called  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice. 
Hence,  in  1311,  arose  the  tribunal  of  Ten,  so  powerful  and  so 
detested.  Its  jurisdiction,  obscure  and  tyrannical,  sacrificed 
all  individuals  to  the  safety  of  the  state — ^placed  in  the  rank  of 
the  greatest  crimes  the  most  indirect  faults  against  government 
-^consideTed  all  those  as  accomplices  in  a  plot  who  did  not 
give  information  of  it — and  made  every  person  who  was  ac- 
cused, regard  himself  as  a  lost  man.  The  Council  of  Ten 
was,  in  fact,  composed  of  sevodteen.  It  included  the  doge  and 
his  six  councillors ;  and  yet  the  doge  and  the  whole  of  the 
members  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  its  ii^quisition. 
Among  the  devices  Of  this  council  was  a  mode  of  obtaining 
information  without  peril  to  the  informer.  The  hollow  figure 
of  a  lion  was  prepared,  and  so  placed,  in  connexion  with  the 
wall  of  the  governmental  palace,  that  a  written  communication 
thrown  into  the  lion's  mouth  would  descend  to  a  box  in  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  of  which  the  tribunal  of  Ten  kept  the 
keys.  Over  the  **  lion's  mouth  "  were  words  meaning  •*  secret 
denunciation."  It  may  readily  be  imagined  what  uses  could 
be  made  of  such  an  instrument,  and  what  fete  must  have  befal- 
len those  whom  the  basest  passions  could  consie^n  to  the  jeal- 
ous scrutiny  of  this  terrible  tribunal.  While  Venice  still 
retained  the  name  of  a  republic,  there  arose  in  its  bosom,  as  a 
consequence  of  fiiilure  to  recover  liberty,  ••  a  tribunal  of  blood, 
which  cast  the  chill  of  terror,  not  only  through  those  who 
attempted,  but  through  all  who  meditated,  the  least  reform." 
The  certainty  of  accusation,  the  secrecy  observed  in  the  inqui- 
sition, the  impossibility  of  escape,  the  horrible  mysteries  which 
attended  the  trial,  and  the  &te  of  the  accused,  are  realities  in 
the  agency  of  man  upon  his  fellow,  which  make  one  shudder. 
In  general,  the  accused  was  despatched  in  secret.    If  the 
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publicily  of  execuiion  was  expedient,  it  was  no  otherwise  pab- 
ilc  than  by  the  exposure  of  the  dead  body  in  the  square  of  8l 
fiiiark,  with  a  labei  thereon — For  a  serious  crime  against  Uu 
state.     Occasionally,  executions  were  public,  as  when  the  de- 
sired efiect  could  be  thereby  produced     It  is  the  common' 
destiny  of  human  inventions  and  combinations  which  are,  in 
themselves,  violations  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  laws 
of  nature,  to  come  to  an  end  by  their  own  inherent  vice.    And 
this  is  so,  though  the  change  which  supervenes  may  be  only 
a  renewal,  in  some  other  form,  of  the  evils  which  have  been 
endured.     This  was  not  so  in  Venice.     Its  horrible  system  of 
tyranny  grew  stronger  with  time,  and  continued  in  full  vigor 
till  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  social  state  of  Venice  was  no  less  remarkable  than  its 
political  constitution.  The  citizens  of  the  republic  were  thus 
classed : — 1.  The  nobles,  the  whole  number,  thirteen  hundred. 
They  were  not  of  the  same  rank.  The  highest  ranks  com- 
prehended the  descendants  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  election 
of  the  first  doge,  in  the  sixth  century,  and,  consequently,  the 
oldest  noble  families  of  Europa  The  second  rank  compre* 
hended  those  who  were  of  the  grand  council  when  that  became 
perpetual  and' hereditary,  (1310.)  The  names  of  these  were 
inscribed  in  the  golden  volume,  and  the  names  of  their  descen* 
dants  were  there  inscribed.  The  third  comprehended  thoae 
who  purchased  nobility  with  hereditary  rights,  at  the  price  of 
one  hundred  thousand  Venetian  ducats,  at  a  time  when  the 
government  was  in  great  need  of  money.  The  fourth  com- 
prehended counts  and  marquises,  who  enjoyed  no  political 
distinction,  and  were  not  employed  in  the  public  service.  The 
fifth  comprehended  all  other  persons,  variously  classed,  whose 
vocation  was  to  obey,  and  never  to  act,  or  speak,  or  think,  ou 
public  affairs,  but  as  they  were  commanded. 

The  election  of  the  doge,  for  life,  was  a  sinccular  process. 
The  nobles  of  thirty  years  of  age  and  upward,  o(  the  first 
three  classes,  assembled  in  the  palace  of  St  Mark.  As  many 
balls  as  there  were  persons  were  put  into  an  urn.  Thirty  of 
the  balls  were  gilt.  Those  who  drew  these  thirty  balls  retired 
to  another  chamber.  These  thirty  drew  from  another  urn  an 
equal  number  of  balls,  nine  of  which  were  gilt  Those  who 
drew  the  gilt  balls  elected  forty.  The  forty,  by  a  like  procesi^ 
reduced  their  number  to  twelve,  who  elected  twenty-five,  who 
were  reduced  to  nine.  The  nine  elected  forty-five,  who  were 
reduced,  by  lot,  to  eleven,  and  these  elected  forty-one,  who 
were  thus  made  electors  of  the  doge  \  twenty-five  concurrent 
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▼otes  being  necessary  in  the  choice  It  might  be  expected 
that  an  officer  so  cautiously  chosen,  must  be  entrusted  with 
high  authority ;  but  he  was  only  "  a  king  in  appearance  and 
external  parade ;  a  mere  senator  in  power,  a  prisoner  in  the 
city,  and  ar  simple  citizen  out  of  it."  The  coin  bore  his  namOi 
not  his  figure.  His  name  stood  first  in  letters  of  credence* 
but  he  neither  signed  nor  sealed.  He  could  not  open  des« 
netches  addressed  to  him,  but  in  the  presence  of  his  counsel- 
lors. He  presided  in  all  councils,  but  could  decide  nothing, 
nor  do  more  than  make  proposals.  He  nominated  the  clergy, 
and  could  create  knights  of  St.  Mark.  He  only  was  not 
subject  to  sumptuary  laws.  No  one  of  his  relations  could  be 
appointed  to  any  office.  He  could  not  abdicate,  but  might  be 
deposed.  His  salary  was  two  thousand  ducats,  less  than  fire 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  subject,  as  all  others  were,  to  the 
inquisition  of  the  Teji,  who  might  ransack  his  most  secret 
apartments.  Even  death  did  not  release  him  from  inquisition, 
fi>r  then  his  acts  were  scrutinized,  and  his  heirs  might  be 
made  answerable.  Who  would  be  a  do^e  of  Venice  ?  Any 
and  every  one,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  who  can  be  in  that 
eminence  which  only  one  can  have.  A  single  instance  oc- 
curs, in  centurif>8,  of  reiusal  to  accept  the  office.  The  crown, 
the  mantle,  the  precedence,  were  there,  bereft  of  power  and 
perilous  as  the  office  was. 

The  history  of  this  singular  republic  turns  on  its  wars  and 
conquests,  and  on  its  enriching  commerce.  In  J  202,  the  doge 
of  Venice  was  £nrigo  Dsndolo,  an  eminent  statesman  and 
warrior.  A  crusade  was  undertaken  in  that  year  by  the 
Venetians,  French,  and  others,  against  Palestine.  Dandolo 
was  eighty-four  years  old  at  his  election,  and  lived  till  he  was 
ninety-seven.  A  numerous  army  was  embarked  in  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet.  At  this  time^ 
Isaac  Comnenus  nad  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople by  his  brother,  Alexius.  Alexius,  the  son  of  Isaac, 
applied  to  the  crusaders  to  aid  himself  and  his  fsither,  in 
recovering  the  throne.  The  promises  which  he  made,  operas 
ing  on  the  commercial  cupidity  of  the  Venetians,  and  other 
motives  arising  from  ancient  enmity,  and  the  hope  of  plunder 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  diverted  them  firom  Palestine,  and 
made  Constantinople  the  object  of  their  enterprize.  Gibbon's 
sixtieth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  successful  attack  on 
this  splendid  city,  March,  1204. 

This  conquest  established  the  Latin  kingdom  at  ConstantiF 
Dople,  of  which  Boudoin,  (Baldwin,)  count  of  Flanders,  was 
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the  first  king.  Id  the  partition  of  the  spoils,  the  Venetians  had 
in  sovereignty,  a  portion,  Hallam  (Middle  Ages,)  says  three- 
eights,  Professor  Heeren,  (Essay  on  the  Crusades)  says  three- 
fourths  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  difference  ot  expressioa 
is  explained  by  Gibbon,  chap.  LX.  One  fourth  was  appropri* 
ated  to  the  Royal  domain,  ana  the  remaining  three-fourths  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  Venetians  and  Franks.  The  doge  was 
called  **  Lord  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire." 
(Meaning  one-fourth  and  one  half  of  one-fourth.]  They  se- 
lected a  part  of  the  capital,  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Ionian  sea,  Morea,  or  ancient  Peloponnesus;  Negropont,  Can- 
dia,  Corfu,  and  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  including  the  ser* 
en  isles  since  known  as  the  Ionian  isles.  These  selections  were 
made  with  a  view  to  commerce,  and  necessarily  required  the 
establishment  of  a  colonial  system.  Before  this  time,  Venice 
had  acquired  very  important  commercial  privileges  in  the  Le- 
vant, that  is  on  the  coast  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  also  in  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  Their  ships  visited  the 
ports  of  Spain,  London,  and  ports  in  the  Netherlands.  The]f' 
were  sovereigns,  also,  over  most  of  the  coast  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  were,  at  this  time,  the  greatest  com- 
mercial  people  of  the  world. 

The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  the  commercial  ri- 
▼als  of  Venice.  The  clashing  of  their  respective  interests  led 
to  the  most  obstinate  and  vindictive  wars,  in  which  many  naval 
battles  were  fought,  with  various  success.  That  one  of  these 
many  battles  which  is  specially  remarked  upon  by  historians^ 
was  fought  on  the  i3th  Feb.,  1352,  in  the  straits  of  the  Bo^ 
phorus.  The  Venetian  fleet,  consisting  of  78  vessels,  of  their 
own  and  their  allies,  was  commanded  by  Nicolo  Pisani.  Pa- 
ganino  Doria  commanded  the  Genoese  fleet,  consisting  of  64 
vessels.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  a  violent  tempest  arose^ 
which  continued  through  the  night,  as  did  the  conflict;  hut  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  vessels  of  the  combatants  were 
intermingled.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  ruinous,  and  neither 
were  able,  when  day  returned,  to  continue  the  contest  In  the 
next  year  the  Genoese  were  defeated  with  immense  loss,  and  the 
like  fate  awaited  the  Venetians  in  the  following  year.  This 
warfare  continued,  with  few  intermissions,  till  1381,  when  both 
parties,  equally  exhausted,  concluded  a  peace. 

The  earliest  of  the  serious  misfortunes  of  Venice  may  be 
dated  from  its  ambition  to  become  possessors,  by  conquest,  of 
northern  Italy.  It  made  this  attempt  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  thus  became  involved  in  the  desolating  wars  pf  that 
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country,  a  scene  of  continued  misery,  not  surpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Venice  was  warned  of  the  perils  which 
would  attend  this  enterprise.  The  doge  Mocenigo,  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said,  when  dying,  that  a  war  with  Milan  ought 
not  to  be  undertaken.  "  Through  peace,"  said  he,  *'  our  city  has 
every  year,  ten  millions  of  ducats  employed  as  a  mercantile 
capita]  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  with  an  annual  profit  of 
ibur  millions.  Out  housing,  7,000,000  of  ducats ;  annual  rent 
500,000.  Our  ships  are  3000;  our  gallies  43;  smaller  vessels, 
300;  sailors,  19,000.  Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000  of  ducats 
within  the  year.  From  MJlan  we  draw  annually  a  like  sum, 
in  coin ;  900,000  in  cloths ;  our  profit,  600,000.  You  may  bo- 
come  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  chiistendom ;  but  war,  unjust 
war,  will  inevitably  lead  to  ruin.  You  have  men  of  probity 
and  experience ;  choose  one  of  them,  but  beware  of  Francesco 
Foscari.  If  he  is  doge,  you  will  soon  hare  war;  and  war  will 
bring  poverty  and  loss  of  honor."  Yet,  Foscari  was  elected. 
War  was  undertaken  against  Milan,  and  with  the  disadvantage 
of  carrying  it  on  entirely  with  mercenary  troops.  No  Vene- 
tian ever  bore  the  title  of  general,  nor  were  Venetians  ever 
armed  as  soldiers. 

An  army  was  hired,  and  two  commissioners  were  delegated 
to  accompany  and  watch  over  it  Their  special  duty  was  to 
exercise  their  vigilance  over  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  whom  their 
employers  always  distrusted. 

In  tne  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Venetians  con- 
quered  and  held  several  duchies  and  territories  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Po,  and  northwardly  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  hav- 
ing their  most  westwardly  bouudary  at  the  river  Adda.  Th« 
members  of  the  reigning  families,  whom  they  conquered,  they 
carried  to  Venice,  and  put  to  death,  as  the  most  certain  mode  of 
preventing  revolt,  and  attempts  to  reinstate  themselves.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  Venetians  were  lenient  masters,  and  that 
the  conquered  lost  nothing  by  the  change  of  sovereignty.  Thej 
were  severe  and  relentless  against  the  military  chiefs  in  their 
service,  when  not  victorious,  from  whatever  cause.  The  fate 
of  Carmagnole,  when  in  their  service,  has  been  mentioned  in 
notices  of  Milan.  These  conquests  were  achieved,  principally, 
between  the  years  1423,  and  1449,  while  Francesco  Foscari  was 
the  doge.  He  hoped  to  dismember  Milan,  and  even  to  extend 
the  banner  of  St.  Mark  over  the  whole  of  that  duchy;  and, 
therefore,  rdected  all  overtures  of  Milan  to  make  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  Turks  had  (bund  their  wa^  into  Europe, 
and  were  threatening  the  territories  of  Venice  m  the  east  Tba 
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Venetians  were  thus  compelled  to  Ibrego  their  projects  o£  am- 
bition in  northern  Italy,  to  defend  themselves;  peace  was  made 
with  Milan  in  September,  1449;  their  apprehensions  being 
quieted  as  to  the  Turks,  they  returned  again  to  the  warfare  wim 
Milan.  Alliance  was  made  by  them,  with  Alphonso,  king 
of  Naples,  and  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  in  May,  1453, 
the  Turks  having  taken  Constantinople,  all  Italy  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  peace  among  themselves,  to  be  able  to 
resist  a  common  enemy.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Lodi,  in 
April,  1454,  the  cities  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  their  de- 
pendent territories,  were  secured  to  Venice.  Thus  the  Vene- 
tian domain,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  river  Adda,  and  from  the 
Po  to  the  Alps,  (excepting  Mantua,)  was  established,  and  was 
known  as  the  terra  firma  of  Venice,  as  distinguished  irom  the 
legunes,  or  marshes,  on  which  their  capital  was  situated.  But 
these  were  far  otherwise  than  fortunate  acquisitions.  Venice 
was  now  drawn  into  the  convulsive  and  afHictive  politics  of 
Italy ;  and  was  destined  to  experience  a  full  share  in  the  mis- 
ery which  awaited  that  unfortunate  country. 

In  1454  the  Venetians  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mahomet 
II.,  who  employed  himself  in  conquering  the  territories  which 
were  situated  between  Constantinople,  and  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  in  1463  the  wax 
with  the  Turks  was  again  renewed.  An  attempt  was  made^ 
in  vain,  by  the  pope  and  Venice,  to  unite  the  west  of  £urope 
in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  Venice  still  had  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  was  able  to  annex  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  their 
dominions.  This  island  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks, 
but  of  the  lamily  of  Lusignan,  who  held  it  as  a  kingdom,  es- 
tablished by  Richard  I.,  of  England,  when  he  was  in  the  east. 
Meanwhile  the  Turks  despoilc^d  the  Venetians  of  their  territo- 
ries, and  even  threatened  to  pour  down  their  forces  on  the  ter- 
ra iirma  of  Venice,  north  of  the  Po.  Venice  purchased  a 
costly  and  disgraceful  peace  of  the  Turks,  in  January,    1 479. 

Notwithstanding  the  conflicts  which  Venice  had  to  sustain 
with  the  Turks,  it  had  acquired,  by  treachery  or  purchase,  ser- 
eral  territories  in  Romagna,  which  extends  southwardly,  from 
near  the  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  along  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Italy.  These  acquisitions  were,  in  part,  claimed  by 
the  pope,  and  are  now  within  the  estates  of  the  church. 

Before  the  end  of  this  century,  (as  will  be  elsewhere  noticed,) 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Swiss,  had  made  Italy  the 
seat  of  their  warfore.  In  this,  Venice  was  involved.  JBul  it 
was  more  seriously  engaged  in  resisting  the  eDcroachmeiits  of 
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the  Tarkish  saltan,  Bajazel  II.,  who  had  renewed  the  war. 
In  the  pacification  of  1479  Venice  had  preserved  a  part  of  Dal* 
matia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  This  was  now  as- 
sailed. They  had  also  preserved  certain  commercial  privileges 
in  Constantinople.  But  now  all  the  Venetians  in  that  city 
were  put  in  irons.  The  perils  of  this  war  detached  Venice 
from  the  warfiire  in  Italy,  and  forced  on  her  the  defence  of  her- 
aeH  against  the  Turks,  during  seven  years.  They  still  pre- 
served a  part  of  their  territories  on  terra  firma. 

The  most  cruel  and  odious  warfare  was  now  raging  in  Italy 
between  the  French,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Swiss,  and  Italians, 
including  the  popes.  On  the  22d  Sept.  1504,  Louis  XII.,  of 
France,  and  Maximilian,  of  Germany,  made  a  treaty,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  divide  the  Venetian  territories  between  them. 
Meanwhile,  Venice  had  lost,  in  a  new  war  witls  the  Turks, 
from  1499  to  1503,  all  its  possessions  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

The  contract  of  Louis  and  Maximilian,  in  1504,  was  more 
formally  recognized  in  a  new  treaty  of  the  10th  Dec.  1508,  in 
which  other  parties  joined.     This  treaty,  signed  at  Cambray^ 
(on  the  Scheldt,  in  the  Netherlands,)  is  called  the  league  against 
Venice.     The  king  of  Spain,  and  the  pope,  as  well  as  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  Germany,  were  parties.     No  treaty 
was  ever  more  perfidious,  nor  was  any  ever  made  between  par- 
ties who  so  justly  distrusted,  or  more  thoroughly  detested  each 
other.     The  war  of  the  league  began  in  Jan.  1509.     Venice 
bad  prepared  too  meet  it;  but  her  forces  were  defeated,  and 
the  cities  of  Brescia,  *  Bergamo,   Cremo,    and   Cremona,  near 
the  rivers  Adda  and  Oglio,  surrendered.     The  residue  of  its 
domains,  between  these  cities  and  the  Adriatic,  including  Ve- 
rona, Padua,  Vicenza,  were  attacked  by  the  allies.     Venice  re- 
leased her  subjects  there  from  their  allegiance,  and  left  them 
to  their  hie.     Every  misery  which  roan  can  inflict  on  man 
was  experienced  by  these  people.     The  most  excruciating  tor- 
tures were  applied  to  extract  their  treasures,  and  every  thinff 
dear  in  domestic  life  was  violated  with  a  barbarity  which  could 
characterize  only  the  spirit  of  demons.     Oppression  and  cru- 
elty drove  the  vanquished  subjects  of  Venice  to  unite  and  de- 
fend themselves,  and  they  again  displayed  the  banner  of  St 
Mark.     They  gained  possession  of  Padua,  and  though  Maxi- 
milian besieged  them  there,  with   100,000  men,  and  100  pieces 
of  cannon,  he  was  compelled  to  retire. 

Pope  Julius  II.,  terrified  by  the  ravages  of  these  barbarians, 
repented  of  having  joined  in  the  league,  and  resolved  to  detach 
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the  Swiss,  and  to  call  to  his  aid  the  Spanish  forces,  then  in  po^ 
Session  of  Naples.     In  the  hattles  which  ensued  between  then 
new  parties,   Gktston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  then  ooij 
twenty-^two  years  of  age,  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  French.     In  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  infantry,  at  the  cJoae 
of  the  bloodiest  battle  which  had  been  fought,  he  fell,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1512.     His  ^1,  the  acquisition  (through  tlie 
pope)  of  Henry  V HI.,  of  England,  and  Ferdinand  of  Angon^ 
as  enemies  to  France,  and  the  perfidy  of  MaximiiisD,  over- 
threw the  French,  and  drove  them  from  Italy.     YeDice  made 
peace  with  France,  but  not  with  Maximilian.     The  Qcxman 
troops  still  desolated  the  territories  of  terra  firma.    But  on  the 
14th  I>ec.  1516,  peace  put  the  Venetians  in  possession  of  all 
the  territories  they  had  lost  in  consequence  of  the  executioii  of 
the  treaty  signed  at  Cambray,  (1508.)     The  weahh  of  Venice 
was  annihilated,  and  one  half  of  her  population  was  destroyed. 
Thus  truly  had  been  verified  the  dying  prophecy  of  the  ao|^ 
Mocenigo.     About  the  same  time  a  total  change  in  the  Tooles 
of  commerce,  by  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  maritinie 
course  around  Africa  to  the  east,  seuled  the  fate  of  Veoiee. 
From  this  time  Venice  declined,   notwithstanding  all  her  df- 
forts  to  defeat  the  Portuguese  in  their  commercial  enterprixes 
•in  the  east ;  and  to  recover  her  own  superiority.     During'  the 
last  three  centuries  Venice  does  not  appear  conspicuously,  in 
the  history  of  nations ;  but  it  preserved  its  independence  till 
1796,  when  it  was  overcome  by  Napoleon.  Throughout  twelve 
centuries  Venice  was,  at  no  time,  a  conquered  city.     In  tbe 
survey  of  the  three  last  centuries,  the  remaining  fortunes  of 
this  smgular  republic  will  be  noticed. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

Fbom  Pavia  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  in  a  course  directly  east,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  The  river  Po  flows 
nearly  in  the  same  course,  from  Pavia  to  that  sea.  South  of 
the  Po,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  fifly  miles,  are  the  Amie- 
nines.  Between  the  Appenines  and  the  Po  are  the  territories 
of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  in  succession  &^m 
west  to  east    South  of  Ferrara  and  extending  along  the  coast 
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«(  tine  Adrialie  fifty  miles,  was  Roma^na,  now  called  the 
aetatea  of  the  chureb.    In  Romagna,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Adri- 
aiic,  or  near  it,  was  Ravenna,  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  GkAh, 
Theodoric.    It  was  formerly  on  a  bay  of  that  sea,  bat  is  now 
three  miJes  from  the  sea.     These  several  territories  formed 
Tepablics  in  the  twelfth  centary,  and  continued  to  be  governed 
as  such  for  a  long  time,  like  the  states  on  the  nortl^  side  of  the 
Po;  and  like  them,  experienced  a  series  of  violent  revolutions 
in  the  conflicts  between  the  two  parties,  the  Quelfe  and  the 
/s^hibelines.     They  had,  also,  the  ai9lictions  which  arose  from 
the  attempts  of  distinguished  Amiliea  to  acquire  an  exclusive 
government,  and  the  popular  resistance  of  these  attempts.   The 
circumstances  of  these  revolutions  are  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  described ;  most  of  them  are  involved  in  the  historic- 
al &cts  of  Milan,  whose  chiefs  were  able  to  hold  most  of  these 
portions  of  Italy  for  a  long  time  in  subjection.     There  an 
some  facts  in  the  history  of  some  of  these  territories  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Po,  which  require  a  short  notice. 

The  city  of  Bologna,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
east  by  south  from  Pavia,  and  about  fifty-five  miles  north  of 
Florence,  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Appeaines,  and  is  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city.  Its  form 
being  oblong,  and  having  a  tower  called  Asinelh,  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  feet  high,  it  has  been  compared  to  a  ship.  Its 
public  edifices  are  magnificent.  It  bad,  next  after  Rome,  the 
finest  collection  of  paintings  in  Italy.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  Italian,  perhaps  the  first  European  city,  in  which 
a  university  was  founded.  About  the  year  1 1 J  3,  the  celebrated 
Irnerius  was  a  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  this  university, 
and  the  number  of  students  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  are 
computed,  by  some  writers,  at  ten  thousand,  and  by  others  at 
£fteen  thousand.  This  city  enjoyed,  about  this  time,  a  high 
celebrity  for  its  learned  men,  and  has  not  yet  lost  all  claims  to 
such  distinction.  The  civil  law  wss  designed  by  its  patron 
Justinian,  to  inculcate  submission  to  imperial  authority,  and 
the  students  in  this  law  in  other  cities,  as  well  as  at  Bologna, 
are  supposed  to  have  acquired  opinions  unfavorable  to  popular 
liberty.  But  the  form  of  a  republic  was  preserved  here,  under 
various  changes  and  revolutions,  till  after  the  fifteenth  century, 
md  as  long  as  in  any  of  the  Italian  republics.  The  history 
of  Bologna  is,  like  many  other  cities  further  south,  so  much 
connected  with  that  of  Florence,  that  further  remarks  on  it 
will  be  referred  to  those  which  are  to  be  made  on  the  Floren- 
tine republic. 
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The  city  of  Ferrara,  with  its  sarroaDding  territory,  in  the 
ninth  century  was  under  the  gt>Yernnient  of  the  celebrated 
frmily  of  Este,  in  the  character  of  vicars,  or  viceroys  of  th« 
emperors  of  Germany.  Ferrara  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  one  oC  the  southern  branches  of  the  Po,  in  a  low  plain. 
While  the  dukes  of  Este  reigned  there,  from  before  the  yettt 
1000,  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  distin- 
guished among  the  cities  of  Italy  for  its  comparative  elegance 
and  refinement.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  forsaken  and  de- 
cayed. Ariosto  (died  in  1533)  was  buried  here  Tasso 
was  confined  here  as  an  idiot,  or  maniac,  for  seven  jrears,  about 
1580— 9a  (Died  at  Rome,  1595.)  The  Adriatic  shore  is 
about  forty-five  miles  east,  and  Bologna  is  about  twenty-two 
miles  nearly  south-west  from  Ferrara.  The  three  duchies  o€ 
Mirandola,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  were  annexed  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ferrara,  and  so  held  for  several  centuries — ^Bologoa 
and  its  territories  being  south  of  Ferrara,  and  east  of  Modena. 
The  dukes  of  Ferrara  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  Gael/ 
party.  One  of  these,  Guelfo  IV.,  was  invested  with  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
from  which  the  royal  family  of  England  derive  their  descent 

From  1000  to  1500,  the  dukes  and  people  of  Ferrara  were 
less  involved  in  the  revolutions  and  miseries  of  Italy,  than 
other  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  these  dukes  were  patrons  of 
science  and  of  learned  men ;  and  though  violence,  tyranny  and 
crimes  were  not  rare  in  the  political  events  of  this  city,  perhaps 
Ferrara  may  be  selected  as  that  part  of  Italy  which  suffered 
less  than  any  other,  during  these  ^ve  centuries.  So  for  as  it 
is  material  to  notice  the  political  scenes  of  Ferrara,  they  are 
connected  with  those  of  Florence,  as  are  those  of  all  the  re- 
publics which  surrounded  that  city. 

We  have  now  to  pass  over  the  Appenines,  and  consider  the 
republics  on  the  south  side  of  them,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea.  With  the  exception  of  Genoa,  all  of  them  are  ao 
intimately  connected  with  Florentine  events,  that  they  will  be 
most  easily  understood  in  treating  of  that  celebrated  republic. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  is  situated  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Tuscan  sea,  in  length  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  in  breadth  from  eight  to  twenty.  Not  fer  from  the 
centre  of  the  territory  is  the  city  of  Grenoa,  which  has  been 
called  "  the  magnificent,"  and  "  the  proud."  Situated  on  the 
shore,  and  on  the  hills  which  soon  rise  from  the  shore,  it  pre- 
sents a  grand  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  forty-six  mito 
south  of  Pavia,  sixtyHhree  miles  south  of  Milan.  i 
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When  the  Qerman  power  in  Italy  was  oTeithrown,  with 
the  Oarloringian  lace,  in  the  tenth  century,  Genoa  became  a 
republic,  and  is  first  heard  of  in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens 
who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. AJIerwards,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Genoa  appears  in 
the  crusades,  and  conspicuously  in  the  commerce  of  the  East. 
In  the  next  century,  Genoa  had  conquered  the  island  of 
Corsica. 

The  city  of  Pisa,  situated  on  the  river  Amo,  near  the  sea, 
about  one  hundred  miles  eastwardly  (from  Genoa,)  was  the 
commercial  rival  of  Genoa.  The  two  republics  had  been 
frequently  at  war.  In  1282  a  new  war  commenced.  Aston- 
ishment IS  expressed,  by  several  historians,  at  the  number  of 
vessels  of  war  which  these  two  small  republics  could  send 
forth.  They  account  for  it  by  assuming  that  nearly  all  the 
male  ]>opulation  were  mariners.  In  August,  1284,  Pisa  was 
vanquished  with  great  loss  and  slaughter,  in  a  battle  wherein 
both  republics  exerted  all  their  strength. 

In  this  baule  of  Meliora,  (1282,)  fought  near  the  coast,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  Pisa,  the  Genoese  were  so  completely 
victors,  that  besides  the  slain,  eleven  thousand  of  the  Pisans 
were  carried  prisoners  to  Genoa,  and  refused  to  be  liberated 
on  the  terms  which  Grenoa  prescribed.  They  languished  in 
prison  many  years,  and  a  very  small  number  of  them  survived 
their  captivity.  Pisa  lost  her  commercial  distinction  by  this 
event,  and  never  appeared  afterwards  on  the  ocean  as  a  mari- 
time power.  This  city  always  ranked  as  Ghibeline.  How 
&r  this  rank  was  caused  by  rivalry  with  Florence,  always 
Guelf,  and  how  fietr  by  principle,  is,  at  least,  doubtful. 

There  remain,  to  the  present  day,  noble  monuments  of  the 
commercial  grandeur  of  Pisa.  She  was  the  first  who  intro- 
dnced  into  Tuscanv  the  arts  which  flourish  only  where  there 
is  a  liberal  use  of*^  wealth.  Within  one  and  the  same  view, 
may  yet  be  seen  her  dome,  her  baptistry,  her  leaning  tower, 
her  campo  santo,  structures  which  have  rarely  been  surpassed 
in  subsequent  times,  though  erected  between  the  middle  of  iha 
eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  name  of 
jNicolas  de  Pisa  is  associated  with  these  monuments.  The 
great  architects  who  adorned  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  all  of  the  school  of  Nicolas. 

The  future  destinies  of  Pin  were  all  unfortunate.  Driven 
from  the  ocean,  in  a  great  measure,  and  intermingling  in  the 
political  turmoils  on  the  land,  she  was  a  sufferer  from  all 
parties^  and  especially  from  Florence,  whose  natnial  road  to 
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the  ocean  was  through  the  Pisan  territory.  No  city  in  Italy 
suffered  more,  nor  so  long,  without  the  power  to  find  a  remedy. 
Her  noble  spirit  was  the  last  of  her  possessions  to  be  subdued. 
^  Qenoa  was  the  commercial  rival  also  of  Venice.  The  fleets 
of  these  two  republics  often  encountered  each  other  in  the 
East,  and  it  was  easy  for  rivalry  to  ripen  into  enmity.  G^enoa 
was  dissatisfied  that  Venice  had  gained  a  superiority  in  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  establishroeDt  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  in  that  city.  It  was,  therefore,  well  disposed 
to  aid  the  Greeks  in  recovering  Constantinople.  In  1261,  the 
claimant  of  the  Greek  throne,  Palceologus,  was  successfully 
aided  by  the  Gkupese  in  recovering  it,  and  they  were  Tewaid- 
ed  by  an  assignment  of  the  territory  called  Para,  opposite  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  city,  across  the  harbor.  Here  the 
Genoese  strengthened  themselves  by  fortifications,  and  ext^id- 
ed  their  commerce  into  the  Black  sea.  Around  its  shores 
they  had  several  settlements,  and  enjoyed  an  enriching  traffic 
in  corn,  and  in  a  preparation  of  the  sturgeon,  called  caviar. 
Their  principal  port  was  at  Caffa,  in  the  Crimea,  where  four 
hundred  vessels  have  been  seen  in  forty  days,  employed  in 
the  corn  and  fish  trade.  They  received  through  the  Black 
sea,  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian,  the  products  of  the  East. 

In  a  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa,  (1293,)  the  latter  ia 
said  to  have  had  (Haliam  1,  p.  250)  one  hundred  and  ft^-Bve 

tallies,  manned  with  from  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hun- 
red  men  each,  making  nearly  forty  thousand  men.  But  this 
was  an  unusual  armament.  The  Venetian  and  Genoese  fleets 
did  not  usually  exceed  half  that  number.  This  warfare  was 
continued,  with  little  intermission,  throughout  the  fourteenth 
centurv.  Some  of  the  battles  were,  probably,  as  well  fought 
on  both  sides,  as  any  recorded  in  history.  About  1378,  Venice 
was  in  so  much  peril  from  an  attack  of  the  Genoese,  that  the 
Venetians  resolved  to  abandon  their  city,  and  establish  them- 
selves on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  An  unexpected  arrival  of  one 
of  their  fleets  from  the  East,  turned  the  tide  of  events  in  fitvor 
of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese  were  compelled  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  Doria,  on  the  part  of  the  Genoese,  and 
Pisani,  on  the  part  of  Venice,  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  naval  commanders.  In  1379,  both  par- 
ties, exhausted  by  the  profitless  contention,  accepted  a  media- 
tion, and  made  peace.  Afler  this  century,  the  commercial 
jrrandeur  of  Genoa  declined,  but  rather  from  the  furious  and 
implacable  fiictions  which  arose  among  its  citizens,  than  from 
any  other  cause.   In  Genoa,  as  in  so  many  other  Italian  eitima^ 
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the  principal  cause  of  internal  misery  (until  Italy  became  the 
theatre  of  war  of  France,  Giermany,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss)  was 
the  rivalry  and  craving  among  noble  families.  The  four  most 
eminent  families  in  Genoa  were  the  Qrimaidi,  the  Fieschi,  the 
Doria,  and  the  Spinola ;  the  two  former  Guelfs,  the  two  latter 
Ghibeh'nes.  These  Actions  were  alternately  successful,  and 
the  triumphant  party  always  caused  the  destruction  or  flight 
of  the  other.  The  assistance  of  neighboring  powers  was 
called  in.  In  1318,  the  Ghibelines  being  driven  out,  the 
Guelfs,  to  prevent  their  return  with  such  allies  as  they  might 
find,  actually  surrendered  Genoa  to  the  sovereignty  of  Robert, 
king  of  Naples.  These  contentions,  long  continued,  ended,  as 
most  civil  wars  have  done,  not  in  securing  liberty,  but  in 
losing  it.  In  1 339,  a  duke  or  doge  was  chosen  by  acclamation 
of  the  people.  But  this  change  was  of  short  duration ;  and  the 
vibration  was  again  towards  a  more  popular,  and  also  a  more 
turbulent  rule.  It  would  be  as  tedious  as  unprofitable,  to  follow 
out  the  many  changes  which  the  rivalries  in  this  city  occasion- 
ed ;  many  of  them  attended  with  violence  and  bloocshed.  As 
a  final  refuge,  the  republic  was  placed,  in  the  year  1396,  under 
the  protection  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  and  a  French 
garrison  admitted  within  the  walls. 

The  Genoese  maintained  their  possessions  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  until  sometime  aAer  the  Turks,  in  1453,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  that  city.  Soon  after,  they  were  objects 
of  jealousy  to  the  new  sovereigns,  and  were  despoiled  of  their 
commercial  establishments  within  the  Black  sea,  and  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  irreconcilable  factions  of  Genoa,  compelled 
its  citizens  again  to  invite  a  foreign  master,  in  the  duke  of 
Milan.  The  history  of  these  factions  is  narrated  by  Sismondi 
in  full  detail,  but  they  show  no  more  than  the  like  scenes 
which  were  passing  about  the  same  time,  in  other  cities  of 
Italy,  of  which  some  notice  has  been  already  taken,  and  which 
must  be  again  noticed  in  the  history  of  Florence.  Grenoa 
needed  that  terrible  tranquillizing  power  which  resided  in  the 
despotism  of  the  council  of  Ten,  at  Venice ;  and  having  none 
such,  it  was  continually  agitated  by  violent  revolutions,  some* 
times  from  the  conflicts  of  the  nobles,  and  spmetimes  firom  the 
conflicts  of  the  citizens  and  nobles.  No  city  seems  to  have 
understood  less  than  Genoa,  the  means  of  balancing  its&ctions, 
or  of  establishing  an  authority  which  could  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection. Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  repub- 
lie  had  lost  its  commercial  importance,  and,  likeVenice,  became 
comparatiTely  insignificant 
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The  power  and  the  grandeur  of  Gtenoa  depended  entirely 
on  its  commerce.     Its  warfare  was  on  the  ocean.     It  maintain- 
ed no  military  force  on  shore,  composed  of  its  own  citizens. 
When  compelled  to  engage  in  conflicts  on  the  land,  it  depend- 
ed on  hired  auxiliaries.     It  consequently  had  to  encounter  the 
disasters  which  ever  he&U  those  republics  whose  citizens  know 
not  how  to  protect  and  defend  themselves.     The  Gfoooese 
merchants  imported  from  Egypt,  and  from  the  Levant,  and 
from  the  Black  sea,  great  quantities  of  costly  merchandise,  and 
sent  them,  in  their  own  vessels,  throughout  the  western  porta 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  around  Spain  into  the  poits  of  the 
North  sea.     They  established  banking  houses,  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  western  Europe,  from  which  they  derived  great  profits. 
This  people  were  also  furnished  with  articles  of  commerce  of 
domestic  origin.   Its  territories  were  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  there  were  some  enriching  manu&ctures,  especially  in 
(he  article  of  silk.   With  all  its  advantages,  no  one  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  less  understood  the  means  of  preserving  the  rights  of 
person  and  property. 

Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Genoa  had  again 
sought  a  respite  from  its  internal  commotions,  by  a  surrender 
of  itself  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  assumed  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty. But  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
duke  of  Milan,  (as  elsewhere  mentioned,)  had  driven  out  the 
reigning  family  (Sforza)  from  Milan,  and  claimed  Grenoa  as 
an  appendage  to  that  duchy.  Genoa  entered  into  a  capitula- 
tion with  Louis,  and  he  assumed  the  sovereignty.  Every 
stipulation  made  by  him  was  violated,  and  the  Genoese  r(>> 
Tolted.  Early  in  1507,  Louis  entered  Italy  with  an  army 
which  Genoa  could  not  resist,  and  the  Grenoese  nobles  taking 
part  with  him,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  city  as  conqueror, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  in  that  year.  The  first  exercise  of  his 
power  was  to  send  the  doge  and  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, who  had  vainly  attempted  to  defend  their  country,  to  the 
BcaflTold. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

Middle Maif-'TYtsem^^Jfitpubiic  of  Florence  frmn  1000  U  150a 

Thb  Apennine  movintains  run,  from  the  soatbern  end  of  the 
Alps,  (where  they  separate  France  and  Italy,)  eaatwardly,  and 
take  a  circuitous  coarse  around  the  noithero  end  of  the  Tus- 
can Sea,  till  they  come  midway  of  the  peninsula,  where  that 
joins  northern  Italy.  Thence  the  course  of  these  mountains 
18  south-eastwardly  through  the  peninsula.  Soon  after  the 
mountains  turn  to  the  south-east,  they  furnish  the  sources  of 
the  river  Amo,  which  flows  south-west  through  the  beautiful 
valley  to  which  that  river  gives  its  name,  and  empties  into  the 
Tuscan  Sea.  The  part  of  Italy  called  Tuscany  is  situated 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Its  ancient  name  wet 
Etniria.  It  extends  from  the  Genoese  territory  along  the 
coast,  sooth-eastwardly,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile% 
to  the  states  of  the  church.  The  breadth  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains  may  be  seventy  or  eighty  miles.  The  mouop 
tains  form  its  northern  and  north-eastern  boundary. 

In  the  year   lOOQ,  Tuscany  contained  many  independent 
republics.     The  principal  ones  were  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Sienna,  Perugia.     Relative  positions  will  be  computed  from 
Florence.     This  city  is  in  43^'  AT  north  latitude,  and  11"*  W 
east  longitude.     On  the  south-west  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  the  river  divides  Florence  into  two  parts,  at 
the  distance  of  fifty-five  miles  from  the  Tuscan  Sea.     From 
this  city,  Bologna  (over  the  mountains)  is  about  sixty  milee 
distant,  north  by  east     Ferrara  is  thirty  miles  north-east  from 
Bologna.     Ravenna  is  sixty-five  miles  north-east  from  Flor- 
ence ;  Ancona,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  east  by  south  on  the 
Adriatic;  Rome,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south- 
south-east,  and  Sienna  thirty-five  miles,  nearly  in  the  same 
direction.     Between  Sienna  and  Rome  there  were  numerous 
republics.     The  cities  situated  westwardly  of  Florence,  and 
between  it  and  the  Tuscan  Sea,  were  Pistoia,  distant  twenty 
miles  west  by  north ;  Lucca,  forty-eight  miles,  nearly  west ; 
Pisa,  fifty  miles,  nearly  west ;  Lucca  is  ten  miles  northwardly 
of  Pisa,  on  a  small  river,  and  thirteen  mile^  from  the  sea ; 
Pisa  is  ^ve  miles  from  the  sea  on  the  river  Arno.     Spoletto  is 
forty  miles  north  of  Rome,  and  Naples  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  south-east  from  it. 
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Florence  was  foanded  in  the  first  century.     It  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  under  the  name  of  Florentia.     It  was  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians ;  re-appeared  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
became  a  republic  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
bis  race  lost  dominion  in  Italy.     All   Italy  was,  at  this  time, 
divided  into  the  two  parties,  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  which 
bad  already  forgotten  the  origin  of  these  names,  and  used 
them  only  as  names  of  habitual  and  hereditary  hostility.    The 
Ghibelines,  however,  are  found  to  have  arranged  themselves, 
usually,  on  the  side  of  the  emperors,  whenever  there  was  a 
conflict  between  them  and  the  church.     The  Guclfii  are  found 
to  have  taken  part  with  the  popes,  and  are  considered,  by  some 
writers,  to  have  been  the  supporters  of  popular  liberty.     Yel; 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  less  inclined  to  uee  power 
t3rTannically,  whenever  they  obtained  it,  than  their  adversaries. 
Both  parties  were  composed  of  noble  femilies,  and  their  hos- 
tility may  well  be  accounted  for  without  assuming  that  the 
Ghibelines  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, and  the  Guelfs  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.     The  aahe^' 
ence  of  the  Guelfs  to  the  popes  is  not  an  indication  that  civU 
liberty  was  the  object  of  their  party. 

When  Florence  begins  to  be  the  subject  of  historical  notice, 
shout  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  a  tarbuient 
republic,  in  which  the  Guelfe  and  the  Ghibelines  were  in  coo- 
tin  ual   conflict     Slight  dissensions,   of  frequent  occurrence, 
were  suflicient  to  bring  both  these  parties  into  violent  action, 
in  which  mere  physical  strength  was  the  only  arbiter.     In 
1215,  a  nobleman  of  the  Guelf  party,  named  Buondelmonte, 
had  engaged  himself  to  a  lady  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  of  the 
house  of  Amidei.     The  marriage-day  was  appointed.    Baon- 
delmonte  was  passing  the  house  of  a  noble  Guelf  lady,  named 
Donati,  who  invited  him  to  come  in.     He  was  conducted  to 
an  apartment  in  which  the  daughter  of  this  lady  was  presented 
to  him  ;  and  the  mother  reproached  him  with  the  intention  of 
taking  a  wife  from  among  the  enemies  of  the  Guells  and  the 
church.     The  suddenly  enamored  visiter  immediately  renounc- 
ed the  Ghibeline  lady,  and  sought  and  obtained  the  lady  of  his 
own  party.     Such  an  incident  was  suflicient  to  arm  both  par- 
ties, and  to  cause  the  resolution  among  the  Ghibelines  that 
Buondelmonte  should  be  put  to  death.     He  was  assassinated 
in  the  streets,  in  open  day,  and  a  civil  war  raged  in  Florence, 
from  this  cause,  during  thirty-three  years.      This  incident 
sufficiently  explains  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  Gueif  and 
Ghibeline,  ana  that  they  were  like  other  party  names,  in  every 
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age«  distinctiYe  appellations  for  enmities  incident  to  hamaa 
society, 

The  peo{rfe  of  Florence  acquired  a  commanding  influence 
in  the  afiairs  of  ItaJy,  far  more  so  than  their  numbers*  or  the 
extent  of  their  territory,  or  their  military  power,  would  enable 
ihem  to  acquire.     Sismondi  finds,  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
thia  people,  the  source  of  this  influence.     They  were  intelli* 
gent,  actiye,  devoted  to  liberty,  and  resolved  to  preserve  it; 
though  they  were  not  agreed  in  the  means  of  accomplishing 
their  object..    Their  government  was  a  popular  one,  and  liable 
to  sudden  and  violent  commotions.     In  the  year  1282,  FloT* 
ence  had  attained  to  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  and  com* 
mercial  community.     Its  government  was  conducted  by  m 
numerous  council,  and  by  fourteen  ofllcers,  (prudent-men,)  of 
whom  eight  were  Guelfs,  and  six  Ghibelines.     This  govern* 
ment  was  found  incompetent  to  keep  the  city  tranquil,  and 
was*  in  itself^  a  prolific  cause  of  contention  from  the  irrecon- 
cileable  views  of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 
In  this  year,  (1282,)  a  new  form  of  government  was  instituted, 
entirely  democratic.     The  manufacturing  and  mercantile  citi- 
zens were  divided  into  six  classes,  and  each  one  elected  two 
priors,  from  six  difierent  quarters  of  the  city.     Six  of  these 
priors  exercised  the  executive  power,  and  represented  the  stats 
for  two  months;  and,  during  this  time,  they  were  compelled 
to  dwell  together  in  the  same  palace,  and,  on  no  account,  to  be 
absent  from  it,  by  day  or  night.     At  the  end  of  these  two 
months  they  were  not  again  eligible  for  two  years.     The  sue* 
cessive  executive  priors  were  elected  by  their  predecessors* 
All  nobles  and  gentlemen  were  excluded  from  any  share  in 
the  government.     Thus  was  formed  a  strictly  popular  authori- 
ty, renewed  at  the  end  of  every  sixty  days.     To  enable  this 
authority  to  execute  its  decrees,  an  oflacer  was  chosen  called 
goufalonier,  or  standard-bearer,  who  was  required  to  reside  in 
the  palace.     Each  of  the  six  classes  of  citizens  had  military 
companies,  and  when  the  goniiEilonieT  displayed  his  standard 
from  the  palace  window,  these  companies  were  held  to  repair 
to  the  palace,  and  place  themselves  under  bis  command.     A 
similar  form  of  government,  from  this  example,  was  established 
in  several  of  4he  Italian  republics. 

The  nobles  being  thus  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment, combined  and  exercised,  by  force  of  arms,  a  power 
which  often  intimidated  the  magistrates  and  defeated  their  pur- 
poses. One  of  these  nobles,  Qiano  ddla  Bella,  renouncecf  hie 
privileges,  and  made  himself  one  of  the  people,  and  became  a 


popnlar  leader.     At  his  soggeatioii,  serenl  noble  fianilif 
were  excladed  from  all  rights  of  cidzeiiship.     He  thus  made 
bimself  an  object  of  hatred  among  the  persecuted.     He  so 
eondocted  himself  as  to  become  suspected  by  the  people,  and 
nnited  both  nobles  and  people  against  him.     Within  two  jean 
he  was  banished  from  the  city.     The  Florentine  gOFemmenC 
soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  most  powerful 
citizens,  though  the  form,  as  established  in  1282,  was  preserr- 
ed.     It  is  very  obvious,  that  a  government  so  composed,  and 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  righ^  of  property  and 
person,  and  the  public  security,  in  such  a  community,  must 
nave  been  irregular  and  turbulent,  and  rarely  free  from  com* 
motion. 

About  the  year  1300,  a  series  of  events  began  wherein 
Florence  and  the  neighboring  republic  of  Pistoia  were  first 
involved,  and  afterwards  several  other  governments.  These 
events  deserve  a  particular  notice,  because  they  show  what 
the  practical  effect  of  these  popular  governments  was ;  and 
for  another  reason,  they  disclose  the  nature  of  Italian  society, 
in  this  age,  and  show  what  were  the  objects  of  desire  and 
aversion,  and  how  human  passions  sought  gratification. 

There  was  at  Florence,  at  this  time,  (1300,)  a  noble  ikmily 
named  I>onati.  The  principal  member  of  this  family  had 
been  distinguished  in  causing  the  banishment  or  death  of 
Qiano  della  Bella.  This  Donati  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  afiairs  of  the  city.  A  family  of  humble  origin, 
named  Cherchi,  had  become  rich  by  commerce,  and  had 
purchased  a  palace  near  to  that  of  the  Donati  fiimily.  Riches 
being  the  only  claim  of  the  Cherchi  to  distinction,  they  sought, 
by  the  splendor  of  their  display,  to  cast  the  Donati  into  ^e 
shade.  They  endeavored,  also,  to  attach  to  their  interests 
such  poor,  but  noble  families,  as  could  be  won  by  their  munifi- 
cent favors.  The  hostility  thus  engendered  was  of  a  nature 
to  grow  stronger  by  time,  and  to  attract  partisans  on  both 
sides.  This  hostility,  like  all  other  excitements,  brought  into 
its  train,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  the  imperishable  feud 
of  the  Quelfs  and  the  Ghibelines.  A  similar  state  of  feeling 
and  of  action  may  be  found  in  almost  any  community  or  age, 
with  no  other  difference  than  as  to  the  objects,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  human  propensities  manifest  themselves. 

While  Florence  was  in  tfiis  excited  state,  its  attention  was 
drawn  towards  the  republic  of  Pistoia.  This  republic,  con- 
sisting of  a  city,  (and  surrounding  territory,)  is  distant  nearly 
north-west  from  Florence,  about  twenty  miles,  on  a  plain,  lying 
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Bear  the  foot  of  the  south  side  of  the  ApennlDes.  The  Doble 
fiimily  of  Cancellieri,  of  Pisloia,  were  of  the  Guelf  party,  and 
were  numerons  and  rich.  They  numbered  one  hundred  of 
their  name,  who  bore  arms.  Several  of  this  fiimily  had  as- 
sembled at  a  tarem  for  social  and  festive  intercourse.  Two 
young'  men  were  present  ]  they  were  descended  from  a  common 
patemai  ancestor,  who  had  been  twice  married.  Those  of  the 
first  marriage  were  called,  from  the  name  of  their  mother, 
Bianci  (or  white)  Cancellieri.  Those  of  the  second  marriage, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  were  called  the  Nerl 
(black)  Cancellieri.  Under  the  excitement  of  wine,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  these  young  men,  Carlino  of  the  white  branch, 
and  Dore  of  the  black  branch.  Sismondl  remarks,  that  Pis- 
toia  was  the  most  turbulent,  vindictive,  excitable,  and  blood- 
thirsty community  in  all  Italy.  It  was  a  principle  of  action 
among  its  nobles,  that  when  an  insult  had  been  given,  (worse 
than  among  American  savages,)  the  vengeance  was  not  to  611 
on  the  ofiender,  but  on  the  most  distinguished  of  his  family, 
though  no  party  to  the  insult,  and  though  entirely  ignorant  of 
it.  Dore  (the  black)  was.  the  person  who  considered  himself 
ofiended  by  Carlino,  (the  white.)  On  leaving  the  tavern  he 
encountered  Vanni  of  the  white  branch,  and  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  Quarrel,  and  wounded  him  in  the  hand  and  on  the  fiice. 
The  father  of  Dore  surrendered  him  to  the  father  of  Vanni, 
in  the  hope  that  the  quarrel  might  be  terminated  by  this  con- 
fiding act  But  the  Either  of  Vanni  caused  Dore's  hand  to  be 
chopped  off  with  an  axe,  and  sent  him  back  to  tell  his  father 
that  such  wounds  might  be  cured  with  iron,  but  not  by  words. 
A  ferocious  war  ensued,  in  which  all  the  nobles  and  princi- 
pal persons  of  Pistoia  and  its  territories  were  involved.  The 
names  of  Guelf  and  Qhibeline  were  soon  connected  with 
these  conflicts.  Florence  had  expelled  the  Ghibelines,  and 
considered  itself  a  Guelf  city  at  this  time.  Apprehensive  that 
the  exiles  might  connect  themselves  with  the  war  at  Pistoia, 
and  thus  extend  the  war  to  Florence,  and,  perhaps,  reinstate 
themselves,  the  government  undertook  to  restore  peace  at  Pis- 
toia. The  considerate  men  in  both  cities  deliberated,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Pistoia  should  be  submitted  to  the  dominion 
of  Florence  for  three  years.  A  new  podesta  and  gonfalonier 
were  sent,  with  orders  to  choose  a  council  of  twelve,  half 
from  each  party,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  two  Actions  were  exiled 
to  Florence.  The  portion  of  the  Cancellieri  called  white, 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  family  of  Cerchi,  before 
mentioned ;  and  those  called  the  black  were  received  by  the 
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Mends  and  allies  of  the  fiiniily  of  Donati.    The  chief  of  this 
fiimily,  Carso  Donati,  became  the  leader  of  the  blacks,  and 
Vieri  des  Cerchi  the  leader  of  the  whites.     The  growing 
fends  of  Florence  thas  foand  bannersi  imported  from  Pistoia, 
under  which  to  arrange  themselTes.     Here,  again,  the  distinc- 
tions of  Quelf  and  Ghibeline  appeared,  the  blacks  inclining  to 
the  former,  and  the  whites  to  the  latter.     These  panies  soon 
came  to  blows  and  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  Florence  had  no  alternative  but  to  exile  their  respee* 
live  chiefs.     The  blacks  were  ordered  to  Pieve  in  Pemgia, 
sixty-three  miles  south-east  from   Florence,  and  eighty-four 
north  from  Rome ;  and  )he  whites  to  Sarzana,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles  north-west  from  Florence,  on  the  froor 
tiers  of  the  Genoese. 

The  chiefe  of  the  party  now  called  the  blacks,  being  GaeI6, 
and  near  enough  to  Rome  to  communicate  with  the  pope,  (at 
this  time  BoniEice  VIIL,)  always  the  Guelf  chief  as  the  head 
of  the  church,  sought  his  protection.     The  pope  had  three 
objects  in  view :  to  restore  peace  in  Florence,  to  punish  the 
Ghibelines,   and   to  conquer  Sicily.      He  therefore  invited 
Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Phihp  le  Bel,  king  of  France, 
to  come  into  Italy  with  an  army,  and  offered  him  very  tempt* 
ing  inducements.      He  C4ime,   went  to   Rome,  and  having 
strengthened  his  military  force  by  the  addition  of  many  voian- 
teers,  presented  himself  before  Florence.      After  making  a 
treaty  in  the  most  solemn  form,  and  ratifying  it  with  oaths, 
whereby  he  bound  himself  not  to  assume  any  sort  of  jurisdic- 
tion, or  exercise  any  power  in  Florence,  he  was  admitted  and 
received  with  respectful  honors.     He  entered  with  eight  hun- 
dred mounted  soldiers,  and  was  soon  joined  there  by  many 
others.     Having  obtained  possession  of  the  keys  of  one  of 
the  gates,  Charles  disregarded  all  his  solemn  engagements, 
admitted  the  exiled  Florentines  of  the  party  of  Corso  Donati, 
who  were  of  the  Guelfe  or  blacks.     The  houses  and  palaces 
of  the  Ghibelines  or  whites,  were  abandoned  to  fire  and  pil- 
lage during  six  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  their  castles  in  the 
vicinity.     Charles  remained  at  Florence  five  months,  exacting 
riches  from  its  inhabitants  by  threats  and  torture;  and  on  tho 
4th  of  April.   1302,  this  pacificator  of  Italy,  whom  Boniiaee 
had  called  in,  departed  with  the  maledictions  of  all  Tuscany. 
It  is  the  principal  reproach  of  the  Florentines,  that  they  were 
not,  at  any  time,  capable  of  protecting  themselves  by  a  military 
force,  formed  among  their  own  citizens.     They  had  thirty 
thousand  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  within  their  own 
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walls,  and  an  equal  number  in  their  eurroundiiig  tenitorr. 
But  they  do  not  exhibit,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  a  miu* 
tary  spirit  consistent  with  other  characteristics  wherein  they 
were  the  superiors  of  all  their  contemporaries.  In  most  other 
cities,  such  a  visiter  as  Charles  would  have  been  soon  driven 
out,  or  made  to  pay  with  his  life  for  his  perfidy  and  robberies. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1303,  the  pope,  Benedict  XI.,  sent 
the  cardinal  de  Prato  to  Florence,  to  make  peace.  The  black 
pany  then  ruled  in  that  city,  and  the  white  party  at  Pistoia. 
The  cardinal  reformed  the  constitution,  but  fiuled  to  effect  his 
object  In  June,  of  the  next  year,  he  departed,  leaving  the 
Florentines  under  malediction,  since  they  preferred  to  be  so 
dealt  with,  and  to  be  at  war  rather  than  in  peace  and  repose. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  civil  war  was  renewed,  and  the  rich* 
est  part  of  the  city  burnt,  and  many  opulent  families  were 
ruined.  The  incensed  cardinal  invited  the  Ghibelines  and 
white  party  of  Pisa,  d' Arrezzo,  Bologna,  and  Pistoia,  to  attack 
Florence.  An  attempt  was  made,  but  failed,  not  from  the 
defence  of  Florence,  but  the  want  of  concert  among  its  ene> 
mies.  Florence  next  engaged  the  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  to  lead  its  military  force,  in 
alliance  with  the  republic  of  Lucca,  against  Pistoia.  This 
attack  reduced  Pistoia  to  the  necessity  of  sending  out  all 
women  and  children,  and  all  non-combatants  from  the  city, 
and  they  were  submitted  to  the  cruelties  of  the  besieger.  Such 
was  their  fete,  (says  Sismondi,)  that  history  ought  not  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  it  In  April,  1306,  Pistoia  surrendered 
to  Florence  and  Lucca.     The  terms  of  surrender  were  disra* 

Sarded,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  its  walls  were 
eroolished.  When  the  Pistoians  heard  that  a  man  of  low 
condition  was  coming  from  Lucca  to  rule  over  them,  with  one 
accord,  men,  women,  and  children,  united  to  fortify  the  city 
anew.  The  noble  resistance  of  this  people  softened  the  hearts 
of  the  Florentines,  who  interposed  for  them,  and  eventually 
secured  to  them  their  former  liberty  and  independence.  (1309.) 
In  the  years  1312  and  1313,  Henry  VII.,  emperor  of  G^er- 
many,  was  in  Italy,  attempting  to  reinstate  the  imperial  author- 
ity, Florence  distinguished  itself  by  a  firm  resistance  of  this 
attempt.  The  sudden  death  of  Henry,  in  August  of  the  latter 
year,  changed,  at  once,  the  state  of  Italian  aftairs.  At  this 
time  there  hsd  been  formed  in  Italy  many  military  bands, 
called  candoitieri,  or  companies  of  adventurers,  whose  business 
it  was  to  let  themselves  for  the  best  wages  they  could  obtain; 
and  when  not  so  employed,  they  sustained  themselves  by 
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plunder.  Tbe  Florentines  depended  on  these  hired  troops, 
and  were  often  deprived  of  this  dependence  when  their  ene- 
mies could  seduce  these  adventurers  by  offering  more  profita- 
ble terms. 

In  1320,  a  new  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  war  had  arisen,  in 
which  Florence  was  one  party,  and  the  cities  of  Lucca  and 
Pisa  were  united  as  the  other.  Pisa  is  near  the  sea-coast  on 
tbe  north  side  of  the  Arno,  and  Lucca  north-east  of  Pisa,  ten 
miles,  and  west  of  Florence  about  forty-eight.  The  enemies 
of  the  Florentines  were  led  by  Castruccio  Gastracani,  an  ac- 
complished soldier  and  a  very  able  man,  who  had  made  him- 
self lord  of  Lucca.  In  this  war  the  Florentines  attempted  to 
perform  the  duties  of  soldiers,  but  only  proved  their  utter 
incompetency.  Castruccio  desolated  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Arno,  took  possession  of  the  environs  of  Florence,  and 
used  the  race-ground  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  in  view 
of  its  inhabitants,  for  sports  adapted  to  exasperate  and  mortify 
these  spectators.  The  men  within  the  walls  much  exceeded 
the  number  of  their  enemies  without ;  but  they  had  no  such 
martial  qualities  as  the  occasion  required.  Castruccio  return- 
ed to  Lucca  at  his  leisure,  with  an  immense  booty,  and  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  (1325.) 

Florence  was  compelled  to  submit  itself  to  the  protection  of 
the  duke  of  Calabria,  who  appeared  in  Tuscany  as  the  chief 
of  the  Guelf  party.  Louis  IV.,  the  German  emperor,  called 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  appeared  at  this  time  in  Italy  to  re-establish 
the  imperial  power.  The  Gbibelines  rallied  around  him,  and« 
among  others,  Construccio.  The  cities  of  Lucca  and  Pisa 
were  on  the  same  side.  A  destructive  war  ensued.  The 
death  of  Construccio,  through  exposure  and  fatigrue,  was  re* 
ceived  by  the  Florentines  as  the  roost  fortunate  event  for  them. 
The  emperor  lost  in  him  his  ablest  supporter,  and  was  so<m 
compelled  to  retreat. 

The  retreat  of  Louis  IV.,  and  the  death  of  Construccio,  per- 
mitted Florence  to  attend  to  her  affairs  at  home.  Between  the 
years  1330  and  1340,  this  city  appears  to  have  attained  to  great 
prosperity.  Her  territory  was  not  more  than  20  miles  square. 
Within  the  city  the  population  (as  estimated  by  Sismondi)  was 
160,000;  and  about  tnricethat  number  in  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. 1500  &milie8  were  noble.  There  was  a  class  below 
them  called  gentlemen.  Below  this  class  were  merchants; 
bankers,  retailers,  mechanics,  laborers.  Between  8  or  10^000 
children  were  instructed  in  reading;  200  in  arithmetic;  5  or 
600  in  logic  and  grammar.     There  were  many  religious  estab* 
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iishments,  and  among  them   110  churches;  300 priests ;  80 
hospitals,  in  which  were  beds  for  1000  poor  patients.     The  av- 
erage number  of  strangers  was  15,000.     The  manuAictoriee 
were  numerous ;  the  principal  one  was  cloth,  and  English  wool 
was  used  in  this.     From  70  to  80,000  pieces  of  cloth  were  made 
yearly,  and  30,000  workmen  employed.     The  cloth  was  valued 
at  1,200,000  florins.*  There  were  divers  other  Victories.     The 
agricultural  products  of  the  Florentines  were  very  consider- 
able.    They  had  no  sea-port  nor  ships.    Strangers  came  to 
purchase,  and  Florentines  sent  their  merchandise   abroad. 
They  had  banking-houses  in  many  cities,  and  loaned  money  to 
princes  and  kings.     In  1345  the  house  of  Bardi,  of  Florence, 
became  bankrupt ;  £d  ward  III.,  of  England,  owing  them  900,- 
000 gold  florins;  about450,000  pounds  sterling.     The  Peruz- 
zi,  aqother  banking-house,  failed  about  the  same  time,  to  whom 
Edward  owed  600,000  florins.     The  king  of  Sicily  owed  each 
of  these  bankers  100,000  florins.     Suppose,  for  all  other  debt* 
ors,  300,000  florins,  there  would  be  two  millions  of  florins,  or 
one  million  of  pounds,  which  would  be  four  millions,  at  least, 
of  the  present  value  of  money.     These  &ct8  show  a  most  en- 
riching commerce  for  that  age.     The  annual  revenue  of  Flor* 
ence,  in  1336,  was  estimated  at  300,000  florins.     The  annual 
expenditure  not  half  that  sum.     Public  officers  were  not  paid. 

The  environs  of  Florence  were  exceedingly  beautiful— hiffh- 
ly  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  costly  buildings.  The  city  dis- 
closed the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants  in  many  palaces,  and  pub- 
lic edifices.  Strength,  rather  than  beauty,  was  at  this  time  the 
characteristic  of  building.  At  a  later  period  taste  and  elegance 
appeared. 

The  Florentines  a|^e  thus  described  by  Sismondi : — **  They 
disco ?ered,  sooner  than  others  could,  the  shortest  way  of  ar- 
riving at  their  object;  and  better  understood  the  advantages, 
and  inconveniences,  which  might  be  expected.  In  politics, 
they  discerned  the  projects  of  their  enemies,  and  anticipated 
the  course  of  events.  Their  natural  vivacity  did  not  prevent 
a  cool  and  determined  pursuit  of  their  purposes.  They  delib- 
erated before  they  acted;  and  persisted,  when  action  began,  un- 
disturbed by  unexpected  checks.  They  united  vivacity  and 
ibrce — gaiety  and  philosophy — ^pleasantry  and  severe  medita* 


*  According  to  Sismondi's  estimate,  the  gold  florin  vras  equal  to  two 
doUars  and  sixty  cents ;  and  gold  was  four  times  as  valuable  as  it  now 
is.  But  Hallam  values  the  florin  at  tea  shillings  sterlingi  equal  to  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 
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tioD.  They  were  deroted  to  libeity,  and  denied  k  not  only 
for  themselTea,  bat  for  all  others.  They  have  the  merit  of  bar* 
ing  first  ihooght  of  ike  balanct  of  power,  and  of  nmting  all 
Itidy  to  preserve  the  independeiice  of  each  state."  They  were^ 
howeTer,  deficient  in  one  quality  indispensable  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purposes;  they  had  not  a  military  force  of 
their  own  citizena  They  had  good  counsel,  and  nches ;  but 
these  did  not  secure  them  against  afflictive  reverses  in  fyr&gn 
wars,  nor  against  the  miseries  of  internal  commotion. 

In  1328  Florence  had  been  goTemed  by  the  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, at  its  own  request.  His  death  permitted  a  revision  of  the 
form  of  government.  Soon  after  this  time  a  controversy  arose 
between  Florence  and  Milan.  The  latter  desired  to  possess 
Lucca,  and  the  Florentines,  to  prevent  the  presence  of  so  trou- 
blesome a  neighbor,  preferred  to  have  possession  for  tliemr 
selves.  Pisa,  also,  desired  the  same  acquisition  for  itself  Luc- 
ca was,  at  this  time,  conquered,  and  in  possession  of  the  Ger* 
mans,  who  were  ready  to  sell  for  the  best  price.  War  followed, 
in  which,  as  usual,  the  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  foctionstook  part, 
as  well  as  the  German  emperor,  and  the  church.  Besides  this 
war,  all  Tuscany,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  was 
deluged  by  rain — its  villages  were  overwhelmed — three  of  the 
four  bridges  of  Florence  were  swept  away — a  part  of  its  walls 
undermined  and  thrown  down,  and  a  severe  loss  of  property 
and  lives  experienced.  Meanwhile,  the  war  had  extended  into 
northern  Ita]y,  and  Mastino  dela  Scala,  then  the  sovereign  of 
Verona,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Florentines,  as  enemies. 

It  was  the  i]l  fortune  of  Florence  to  confide  its  destiny  in 
the  war  to  Gaultier  de  Brienne,  called  the  duke  of  Athens. 
This  person  was  born  in  Greece,  and  had  ruled  over  a  territo- 
ry there,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a  military  leader ;  but  was, 
in  all  other  respects,  a  detestable  character.  Having  lost  his 
duchy,  he  was  passing  through  Tuscany  to  France,  when  the 
Florentines  placed  him  in  command  of  its  military  forces.  By 
a  series  of  base  and  perfidious  measures,  he  made  himself  Lora 
of  Florence,  and  reigned  there  nearly  a  year  as  an  unsparing 
despot.  He  exacted  treasures  by  torture,  and  gave  ^^ray  to 
every  evil  propensity  which  could  find  a  victim.  Three  diflbr- 
ent  conspiracies  were  formed,  each  ignorant  of  the  other,  and 
when  they  were  brought  into  action,  it  was  found  that  nearly 
the  whole  city  were  engaged  in  the  same  purpose.  The  duke 
was  subdued — capitulated,  and  was  permitted  to  withdraw,  bar- 
ing sent  immense  sums  of  money  to  places  of  safety,  while  his 
power  continued.    The  day  of  his  overthrow  (the  26th  of  July, 
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• 
1343,)  was  annaally  celabiated  by  the  Florentines,  by  a  sol* 
emn  festival. 

While  the  duke  tyrannized  in  Florence,  all  its  treasures,  and 
ail  the  territorial  possessions  which  it  had  gained  in  Tuscany, 
were  lost.    Ten  years  before,  it  was  the  richest  in  annual  rev* 
enne,  of  any  power  in  Europe,  France  only  excepted.     In 
these  ten  years,  Pisa  had  obtained  possession  of  Lucca,  and 
had  grown  powerful  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  Florence 
was  impaired.     Florence,  in  attempting  to  reinstate  itself,  re- 
formed its  constitution,  but  excluded  the  nobles  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  governmenL     This  measure  had  not  the  desired 
efiect ;  as  the  nobles  became  impatient  and  fiictious,  while  the 
citizens,  who  were  entrusted  with  power,  in  order  to  counteract 
them,  assumed  greater  authority,  and  degenerated  into  a  more 
odioQS  oligarchy  than  could  have  been  exercised  by  the  nobles. 
These  citizens  preserved  the  forms  of  the  republic,  but  so  man- 
aged as  to  secure  the  elections  of  themselves,  or  their  own  crea- 
tures. 

Between  the  year  1346  and  1350,  Florence,  in  common  with 
all  Italy,  as  to  scarcity  of  food,  and  in  common  with  all  Eu- 
rope as  to  pestilence,  was  grievously  afflicted.  Excessive  rains 
prevented  the  usual  products  of  the  earth.  The  humane  and 
considerate  character  of  the  Florentines  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  this  calamity.  In  April,  1347,  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  received  bread  daily,  at  the  public  cost,  was  94,0(XX 
No  poor  person,  nor  stranger,  was  left  without  reasonable  pro- 
vision. Yet  the  mortality,  from  the  epidemic  and  privations, 
was  not  less  than  4,000,  m  that  year.  The  collection  of  debts 
was  suspended.  These  afflictions  were  trifles  compared 
with  those  of  the  following  year  (1348.)  The  plague,  said 
to  have  originated  eastwardly  of  the  Mediterranean,  extend- 
ed to  Italy  and  throughout  Europe,  and  continued  its  rav- 
ages through  the  two  following  years.  Sismondi  gives  a 
mpamful  description  of  this  calamity.  Three,  out  of  every 
&Te  persons,  died  at  Florence.  In  one  town  in  Sicily,  all  the 
inhabitants  perished.  The  usual  exhibition  of  selfishness,  in 
cases  of  universal  peril,  is  described ;  and  also  that  reckless- 
ness which  approaching  and  inevitable  destruction  is  often  seen 
to  occasion.  The  Florentines  abandoned  themselves  to  pleas- 
ure, as  the  best  mode  of  forgetting,  and  possibly  of  escaping, 
the  common  foe.  The  deaths  at  Florence  were  computed  at 
10(^000;  while  at  Pisa  7  in  every  10  died.  It  was  a  cemmon 
expression :  Help  us  to  carry  these  dead  to  the  ditch,  so  that 
we,  in  our  turn,  may  be  carried  thither.  Sismondi  remarks 
that  the  history  of  Qiovanni  Villani,  and  many  other  Italian 
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histories,  terminate  in  1348,  whence,  he  concludes,  that  the 
authors,  (as  is  known  to  have  heen  the  case  with  Villani,)  pez^ 
ished  in  this  pestilence. 

In  the  year  1354,  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  came 
to  Italy  with  the  intention  of  having  his  authority  acknowl- 
edged, and  for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned  with  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy,  and  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome.     Ha 
was  attended  only  by  300  unarmed  gentlemen.    In  some  of  the 
cities,  as  in  Milan,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  his  sover* 
eignty  was  acknowledged,  but  with   different  modifications, 
while  the  Florentines  declined  receiving  him  within  their  ter- 
ritories,  or  to  acknowledge  his  dominion.     Charles  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  his  claims,  nor  was  an  admission  of  his 
imperial  authority  of  any  value  to  him.     His  object  was  to  ex- 
act money.     Florence  consulted  its  own  interest  in  purchasing 
amity  with  Charles  at  the  cost  of  100,000  florins;  and  stipulat- 
ed a  formal  acknowledgment,  (and  consequent  right  to  protec> 
tion.)  of  being  a  city  of  the  empire;  but  with  the  condition 
that  no  imperial  officer  should  reside  among  them,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  any  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Empe* 
ror,  with  its  internal  government.     Though  Charles  had  been 
more  successful  in  the  other  republics,  all  his  authority  van- 
ished as  soon  as  he  departed  in  the  following  year.     He  left 
the  impression  every  where,  that  while  he  could  amass  riches 
he  was  indifferent  to  public  opinion;  and  that  he  had  debased 
the  imperial  dignity  far  below  the  point  at  which  the  Italians 
themselves  were  too  disposed  to  regard  it.  His  presence  had  no 
tendency  to  establish  peace  and  harmony  between  the  republics 
and  the  empire;  nor  among  the  repubhcs  themselves.     Com* 
motions  ana  violence  soon  followed  in  most  of  them.    Besides 
these  evils,  Italy  had  to  contend  with  the  armed  companies  of 
adventurers,  who  lived  by  plunder,  when  not  hired  by  the  re* 
publics,  to  aid  them  in  their  wars.     A  very  formidable  body 
was  gathered  by  the  count  de  liando,  which  was  terrible  to  all 
these  republics.     Another  affliction  which  these  republics  had 
to  contend  with  was  the  perfidious  and  insolent  ambition  of 
Gean  Gbleaz  Visconti,  dulce  of  Milany  who  sought  to  suljeet 
all  northern  and  middle  Italy  to  his  power.     The  ancient  has* 
tilities  still  continued,  arranged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
under  the  familiar  names  of  Gnelf  and  Ghibeline. 

Hitherto  Pisa  had  been  the  port  by  which  Florence  had 
conducfed  its  foreign  maritime  commerce.  The  former  imd 
always  been  Ghibeline,  and  unfriendly  to  Fference,  (which  was 
always  of  the  Guelf  party,)  and  had  given  repeated  causes  of 
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dissatisfaction.     Instead  of  waging  war  with  Pisa,  for  thste 

causes,  Florence  contracted  with  Sienna  for  the  use  of  the  port 

of  Telaroone,  which  is  situated  on  the  Tuscan  shore,  85  miles 

8.  E.  of  Piss,  and  65  south  of  Florence.     This  port  was  less 

convenient  to  the  Florentines  than  Pisa,  as  it  was  one  third 

more  distant,  and  connected  with  Florence  hy  less  passable 

roads ;  but  the  control  of  the  port  was  acquireo,  whicn  was  a 

fall  equivalent     This  measure  was  ruinous  to  Pisa,  as  many 

merchants  established  there,  withdrew  to  Telemone,  and  among 

them  many  native  Pisans.    Even  the  mechanics  felt  this  blow 

severely ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  decline  of  that  city,  that  new 

and  very  advantageous  offers  were  made  to  Florence  to  return ; 

but  these  were  not  accepted.     The  Florentines  had  resolved  to 

show  that  Pisa  was  not  necessary  to  them,  and  that  they  would 

not  make  war,  while  they  could  preserve  peace. 

Similar  causes  of  enmity,  though  not  commercial,  had 
brought  two  other  republics  into  open  hostility,  about  this  time. 
One  of  these  republics  was  Perugia,  about  67  miles  S.  £.  of 
Florence;  and  the  other  Gortona,  (the  ancient  capital  of  £tru* 
Tia,)  about  52  miles  from  Florence,  nearly  in  the  same  course. 
Sienna,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  drawn  into  this  conflict 
Florence  offered  its  mediation  ;  but  the  parties  were  too  much 
enraged  to  accept  it  The  company  of  Count  de  Londo,  then 
ill  Romagna,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Italy,  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  this  war.  When  this  war  ended,  Count  de  Lando 
threatened  Florence,  and  led  his  army  north-westwardly,  to- 
wards Lucca.  He  demanded  a  large  sum  of  Florence  to  save 
its  territories  from  pillage.  But  Florence  refused  all  terms 
with  Lando,  and  prepared  for  defence.  An  army  of  sufficient 
power  to  check  lisnao  was  sent  down  the  valley  of  the  Arno ; 
and  after  mutual  menaces,  Lando  withdrew,  and  passed  over 
the  Apennines,  northwardly,  into  Modena.  These  military  ad- 
venturers were  never  disposed  to  battle  unless  they  were  under 
pay,  or  could  see,  at  the  end  of  a  conflict,  the  certainty  of 
booty. 

In  1360,  a  conspiracy  was  engendered  at  Florence,  in  which 
the  name  of  Medici  first  appears  in  history.  The  administra- 
tion of  public  a&irs,  as  to  all  exterior  relations,  had  been 
prudently  and  sucx^essfuUy  conducted,  but  it  had  caused  dissat* 
is&ction  at  home.  Both  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of 
persons  were  excluded  from  all  authority,  unless  an  occasion 
arose  in  which  some  matter,  as  a  public  treaty,  was  to  l>e  acted 
upon.  In  such  cases,  there  was  sometimes  a  convention  of  all 
the  people.    At  this  time,  a  small  number  of  citizens  had 
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managed  to  engross  the  whole  of  the  administration,  thougk 
(be  constitutional  forma  were  preserved.  This  plot  to  over- 
throw the  government  was  discovered.  Forty-five  citizens  of 
a  superior  class,  and  eighty  inferior  ones,  were  arrested  and 
condemned,  but  a  small  portion  of  them  were^put  to  death. 

South  of  Florence  thirty-five  miles,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance south-east  of  Pisa,  was  the  small  republic  of  Yolterra, 
situate  on  a  lofty  mountain.     This  republic  was  an  object  ol 
desire,  both  to  Pisa  and  to  Florence.     The  latter  obtained  the 
dominion.     This  fact,  with  others,  some  of  which  have  been 
noticed,  ripened  the  long-continued  rancor  of  these  two  repub- 
lics into  open  hostility.     Pisa,  formerly  so  powerful  on  the 
ocean,  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power,  or  to  maintain 
a  single  ship  of  war.     For  the  first  time  Florence  displayed  a 
flag  on  the  ocean.     Ships  were  hired  of  the  Grenoese,  and 
added  to  others.     Pisa  was  attacked  from  the  sea,  and  the 
great  iron  chain  which  protected  its  harbor,  was  taken  up  and 
sent  to  Florence,  (1361,)  where  some  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be 
still  suspended  in  honor  of  the  achievement    This  war  gradu* 
ally  involved  most  of  the  states  of  Italy,  and  disclosed  various 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
hired  chiefs.     It  ended  in  August,  1364,  by  a  restoration  to 
the  Florentines  of  all  their  commercial  privileges  at  Pisa,  and 
the  engagement  of  Pisa  to  pay  Florence  one  hundred  thousand 
florins,  ten  thousand  a  year. 

In  1368,  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  again  appeared 
in  Italy  to  levy  new  contributions.  Having  possessed  himself 
of  Lucca,  he  sold  it  to  its  inhabitants  for  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  florins,  with  the  right  to  resume  their  ancient  liberty. 
At  Sienna  he  was  resisted,  treated  with  rudeness,  and  was  even 
personally  endangered. 

In  1375,  the  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  (Visconii,)  to 
subdue  Tuscany,  and  the  estates  held  by  the  church,  united 
pope  Gregory  XL,  and  Florence,  in  a  war  against  Milan. 
The  pope  treacherously  made  peace  with  Milan,  and  thereby 
so  exasperated  the  Florentines  that  they  declared  war  against 
him.  They  inscribed  liberty  on  their  banners,  and  proclaimed 
that  they  sought  no  conquests,  but  to  restore  the  people  of 
every  city  and  state  to  freedom,  who  desired  it  In  ten  days 
eighty  cities  and  towns  threw  off  the  yoke  of  papal  authority. 
These  cities  and  towns  were  situated  north  and  north-eaat  of 
Florence,  in  the  states  of  the  church. 

In  1378,  a  revolution  occurred  in  Florence.  Two  parties 
arose,  the  Albizzi  and  the  Ricci,  from  the  namea  of  the  leaders; 
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The  former  maintalDe^  the  Quelf  party,  and  this  was  a  0O& 
cient  reason  why  the  other  should  be  GhibeliDes ;  they  were 
new  men,  but  had  acquired  great  wealth.  Among  them  were 
the  Mediei  family.  The  Ricci  maintained  that  the  names  of 
Oaelf  and  Ghibeline  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning*  and 
ought  to  be  aboh'sbed ;  and  this  party  were,  m  truth,  much 
more  disposed  to  maintain  popular  liberty  than  the  other. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Medici  Family, 

Thb  Medici  were  an  ancient  family  of  Florence.  It  is  inti* 
mated  that  the  name,  and  the  six  balls  seen  in  the  family  anns^ 
indicate  their  original  profession  of  medicine.  But  from  the 
earliest  historical  notice  of  the  Medici,  till  they  were  expelled 
from  Florence  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  commerce 
was  their  rocation.  Giovanni  de  Medici  is  mentioned  in 
1351,  in  a  military  exploit  Silvestro  in  1379,  as  Gonialonier 
of  Florence.  One  Giovanni  was  the  father  of  Cosmo,  who 
was  born  in  1389;  and  of  Lorenzo  who  was  born  in  1394. 

Children  of  Cosmo,  1.  Piero.  2.  Giovanni.  3.  An  ille- 
gitimate son,  Carlo.     Giovanni  died  without  issue. 

Children  oi  Piero,  This  son  died  in  1469,  leaving  1.  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  born  1448,  died  1492.  2.  Guiliano, 
born  1458,  assassinated  1478.  3.  An  illegitimate  son,  Guilio, 
who  became  3x>pe  by  the  name  of  Clement  VIL 

Children  of  Lortmo  the  Magnificent: — 1.  Piero,  born  in 
1471,  exiled,  and  drowned  in  1504.  2.  Giovanni  bom  1475; 
pope,  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  in  1512;  died  in  1521.  3. 
Guiliano,  who  married  a  French  princess,  and  became  duke 
of  Nemours. 

Grandchildren  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  by  his  son  Piero : 
— 1.  Lorenzo,  who  was  made  duke  of  Urbino ;  married  Marga- 
ret of  Bologna,  and  died  1519. 

Great-grandchildren  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  through 
his  son  Piero,  and  grandson  Lorenzo : — 1.  Catherine  de  Medici, 
born  in  1519,  died  in  1589,  having  married  Henry  1L  of 
France.  2.  Alessandro,  an  illegitimate,  who  was  either  the 
son  of  Lorenzo^  or  of  pope  Clement  YIL,  born  1510,  created 
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duke  of  Florence  by  Charles  Y. ;  assassinated  by  bis  coum 
Lorenzo,  1537.   He  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  ¥• 
Descendants  of  Lorenzo,  (brother  of  Cosmo,)  who  died  in 
1440.     He  had  one  son,  two  grandsons.     The  grandson  ef 
one  of  this  Lorenzo's  grandsons,  was  the  Lorenzo  who  assassi- 
nated the  duke  Alessandro.   The  grandson  of  the  other  grand- 
son, was  Cosmo  de  Medici,  born  1519,  duke  of  Florence  in 
1537,  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1569,  died  1574.     From  him  de- 
scended the  successive  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  the  Jsst  of  this 
race  being  Giovanni  Ciaston,  who  died  in  1737.     Some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  father  of  the  original  Cosmo,  intermarried 
with  several  noble  and  royal  families ;  others  are  seen  tbrough 
many  generations,  among  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church- 
In  June,  1378,  Silvestro  de  Medici  was  chosen  Gfon&loDier, 
and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  abolish  a  law,  and  the  assge 
under  it,  by  which  the  Albizzi  party  had,  for  many  yean,  ex- 
cluded all  citizens  from  the  government  but  themselves.    The 
effect  of  this  abolition  was,  that  no  person  should  be  ineligible 
for  the  reason  that  his  ancestors  were  Ghibelines.     The  way 
being  thus  opened,  the  lower  order  of  mechanics,  and  poorei 
classes  of  artizans  insisted  on  the  right  of  being  eligible.    A 
tumult  arose,  and  Michael  Lando,  a  carder  of  wool,  dressed  in 
a  short  waistcoat,  and  barefooted,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  bearing  the  state  banner  (gonfalon)  which  he  had  taken, 
from  the  palace ;  and  Lando  was  made  gon&lonier  by  accla- 
mation— an  office  equivalent  to  the  modern  mayoralty.  Lando 
exercised  his  power  with  vigor  and  discretion,  bat  it  was  of 
short  duration.     In  January,  1 383,  the  nobles,  rich  merchants, 
and  higher  citizens,  took  possession  of  the  public  places,  and 
re-established  aristocracy.     Lando  and  his  chiefs  were  exiled* 
The  Albizzi  party  were  enabled  to  resume  their  power. 

The  principal  troubles  of  Florence,  during  the  residue  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  arose  from  the  plots  and  warfare  of  the 
Visconti  of  Milan  to  subdue  Tuscany.  The  riches  of  the 
Florentines,  and  their  extensive  commercial  connections,  eih 
abled  them  to  seek  and  obtain  aid  in  different  parts  of  Curope. 
Among  other  military  adventurers  in  Italy,  was  John  Hawk- 
wood,  an  Englishman,  who  led  a  numerous  force,  end  who 
was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  that  ag^e.  He 
was  employed  by  Milan,  but  was  purchased  into  the  service  of  i 
Florence.  Herendered  most  important  services, and  continued 
fidthful  in  this  employment  till  his  death.  He  was  buried  is 
Florence,  and  an  equestrian  monument  is  said  still  to  exiat 
there,  in  honor  of  his  usefulness.    Fortunately  for  Italy,  Gjaa 
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Galeazzo  Yisconti,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  perfidious,  and 
criminal  of  men,  disappeared  from  the  troubled  scenes  of  which 
he  was  the  principal  cause.  He  died  of  the  pestilence  which 
prevailed,  3d  of  September,  1 402. 

The  period  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  the  greatest  de^ 
gree  of  rational,  practicable  liberty,  ever  enjoyed  by  Florence, 
was  from  the  overthrow  of  the  popular  leaders  in  1 383,  to  the 
year  1434,  under  the  Albizzi  parly.  The  people  had  learned 
that  every  citizen  is  not  alike  capable  of  conducting  the  afiairs 
of  a  state.     In  the  transactions  of  business,  the  Florentines 

Esrceived  that  they  were  necessarily  connected  with  the  intel- 
gent  and  judicious  in  the  operations  of  trade,  industry,  and 
commerce;  and  that  whatsoever  policy  was  beneficial  to  the 
owners  of  capital,  on  which  all  commercial  action  depended, 
was  alike  beneficial  to  those  whose  daily  labor  produced  the 
articles  which  commerce  could  profitably  exchange.     They 
perceived  also,  that  those  who  could  direct  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  the  common  and  general  prosperity  in  private  life, 
would  be  most  capable  of  directing  public  measures,  indispen* 
sable  to  secure  that  prosperity.     The  citizens  were  profitably 
busy  in  the  manufacturing  of  woollen  goods,  which  excelled 
those  of  all  other  countries,  and  which  were  known  through- 
out JCurope.     They  excelled  also  in  silks,  and  gold  brocade, 
and  had  many  other  factories.     Their  merchants  were  the 
greatest   capitalists  of  Europe,    and  had  countingbouses  in- 
every  considerable  city  of  the  commercial  world.     The  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  Florentine  state  was  the  best  cultivated, 
and  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Italy.    Taxes  were  imposed 
moderately  and  equably,  founded  on  a  just  enumeration  and 
&ir  estimate  of  property.     Several  of  the  small  republics  in 
the  south  and  west,  Pisa,   Pistoia,   Arezzo,   Volterra,    were 
either  subjected   by  Florenct?,  or  greatly  influenced  by  its 
policy.      Its  influence  was  strongly  experienced  in  all   the 
halian  states;  for,  though  it  had  neither  fleets  nor  armies,  it 
had  abundant  riches,  and  vigilant  and  able  statesmen.     In  this 
time,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  took  root  in  Florence, 
and  flourished  there  as  in  their  native  land.     This  was,  it  is 
true,  the  government  of  an  aristocracy,  (or  a  few  men,>  in  a 
republic,  but  it  was  also  (as  that  term  originally  impliea,)  the 
g^overnment  of  the  best  men.    Not  only  did  these  men  preserve 
rational  freedom  in  Florence,  but  they  spared  no  exertion  to 
secure  like  freedom  throughout  Italy.      But  these  days  of 
"  gflory  and  wisdom,"  as  they  were  justly  called,  could  not 
endure  forever.     The  rulers  might  degenerate,  or  envy  and 
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tmbition  in  the  excluded  magbt  bring  them  to  a  dose.  Ri* 
fuddo  Albizzi,  in  1433,  forgot  that  he  wee  only  the  first  amoog 
free  citizens;  and  he  saw  with  displeasure  the  growing  gran- 
deur of  the  Medici,  who  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  ahait 
in  the  power  which  the  Albizzi  had  engrossed. 

Cosmo  de  Medici  was  born  in  1389.  He  waa  the  son  of 
Giovanni  de  Medici,  and  enjoyed  an  hereditary  popularity  in 
Florence  as  a  descendant  of  Silvestro  de  Medici,  who  had 
taken  the  popular  side  in  the  revolution  of  1378.  From  the 
time  that  the  Albizzi  were  reinstated  in  1383,  they  either  could 
not,  or  thought  it  inexpedient  to  exclude  the  Medici  from  all 

Brticipation  in  the  government.  Giovanni  was  made  goa- 
onier,  and  afterwards,  in  1416,  Cosmo  was  one  of  the  priors. 
Cosmo's  rank  was  that  of  the  first  merchant,  having  establish- 
mente  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  West  and  the  East  He 
dwelt  in  a  sumptuous  palace,  and  made  it  the  resort  of  artists, 
poets,  and  learned  men.  His  agents  transmitted  to  him  every 
valuable  specimen  of  the  arts  which  they  could  command. 
He  was  as  liberal  as  he  was  rich,  and  there  were  few  who  had 
need  of  his  bounty,  who  did  not  enjoy  it. 

Cosmo  had  no  intention  to  revive  the  popular  opinions  and 
insubordination  which  were  imputed  to  his  ancestor  Silvestro; 
but  he  was  unrestrained  in  the  expression  of  his  disapprobation 
of  the  exercise  of  power  by  Rinaldo  AlbizzL  Rinaido  ven- 
tured, in  September,  1433,  to  arraign  Cosmo  as  a  state  crimi- 
nal, and  committed  him  to  prison.  It  was  still  the  custom  in 
Florence  to  summon  the  people  on  important  occasions,  to 
assemble  by  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell.  When  so  assembled, 
the  will  of  the  people  was  supreme.  The  people  ordered  that 
there  should  be  a  new  balia,  or  commission,  empowered  to 
select  those  citizens  whose  names  were  to  be  placed  in  a  box, 
to  be  drawn  thence ;  and  those  on  whom  the  choice  so  made, 
should  fall,  were  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government.  Ri- 
naldo presented  a  list  of  two  hundred,  who  were  to  be  the 
commissioners,  if  the  people  approved  of  them.  They  were 
approved  oC  and  no  names  were  placed  in  the  box,  but  of  per- 
sons who  were  friendly  to  Rinaldo.  The  new  government 
were  the  creatures  of  Rinaldo,  and  he  expected  from  them  the 
sentence  of  death  on  Cosmo:  but  they  went  no  further  than  to 
condemn  him  and  his  frienas  to  exile.  The  partial  triumph 
of  Rinaldo  was  short.  In  September,  1434,  a  new  election 
gave  other  officers  to  the  city ;  Cosmo  and  his  friends  were 
recalled,  and  Rinaldo  and  his  friends  were  exiled. 

Rinaldo  went  to  Milan,  and  induced  the  duke  Filipfio  Maiia 
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VisconU  to  declare  war  against  Florence,  wkkk  contknied  tSI 
October,  1441.  Ckmno  de  Medici  was  gnkduMj  slreDgtheikiBff 
himself  in  Floreoce,  and,  in  foct,  shared  the  sovereignty  with 
¥9eri  Capponi,  without  disturbing  the  forms  of  the  republic. 
Capponi  was  a  great  statesman,  an  able  negotiator,  and  as 
accomplished  general.  Cosmo  was  not  a  military  man,  and 
was  the  inferior  of  Capponi  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  bat 
hi  superior  as  the  patron  of  learning  and  of  literature,  as  well 
as  in  riches  and  m  personal  adherents.  These  two  chiefr 
maintained,  in  generaX  an  amicable  interconrse,  and  during 
twenty-one  years,  from  1434  to  1456,  the  people  were  always 
satisfied  to  renew  their  power.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  tht 
decease  of  Capponi  ]eft  Cosmo  as  the  sole  head  of  the  republic 
A  new  choice  of  officers  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1455, 
when  some  jealousy  had  arisen  as  to  Cosmo.  Pierre  Rucellai 
was  chosen  gonfalonier.  This  change  led  to  dissatis&ctions 
among  the  people,  from  various  causes;  and  Lucas  Pitti  was 
elected  in  1458.  Cosmo  was  now  too  fiir  advanced  in  age  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  afiairs,  and  Pitti  became  tha 
actual  sovereign  of  Florence.  He  built  two  palaces,  ob« 
within  the  city,  and  one  a  mile  from  it,  of  a  grandeur  before 
unknown  by  the  Florentines.  Though  rich,  he  accepted 
presents  from  all  who  were  disposed  to  make  them,  and  even 
those  whd  were  liable  to  arrest  from  any  cause,  however 
criminal,  were  protected  while  laboring  on  Pitti's  palaces. 
The  conduct  of  Cosmo  had  been  entirely  difierent.  He  had 
never  affected  a  grandeur  above  other  citizens,  and  regretted 
to  see  that  the  party  which  he  had  supported  had  given  a 
tyrant  to  the  republic.  He  kept  himself  retired  from  public 
a&irs,  and  dwelt  in  the  country.  Yet  the  hope  that  the  ftiml* 
ly  of  Medici  would  preserve  its  power  in  Florence,  and  its 
eminent  distinction  abroad,  was  ever  the  object  of  his  contem* 

Elation.  The  son  on  whom  he  reposed  this  hope,  Giovanni* 
ad  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  His  oldest  son,  Piero,  was  of 
leeble  constitution,  and  not  qualified  to  assume  the  cares  of- 
government.  The  children  of  Piero  were  very  young.  The 
cherished  ambition  of  the  decaying  Cosmo,  was  expressed  u 
the  remark  which  he  made,  when  carried  through  his  vast 
palace:  **Thi8  house  is  very  large  for  so  small  a  fiunily." 
He  died  at  his  countTT  residence,  ^Correggio,)  Augnst  Ist^ 
1464,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  lefl  many  monnments  of 
himself  which  still  endure. 

At  Florence  he  buih  the  convent  and  temple  of  St  Mark ; 
the  temfki  of  St  Lawrence^  and  the  cloisl«r  of  St.  Veidiaa. 
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AtFieaola,  that  of  St.  Jerome;  in  Mngello,  the  temple  of  the 
joaog  brothers.     Theaeiwere  pabhc  edifices.     For  himselC  he 
bailt  the  palace  of  Riccardi,  in  the  city,  and  four  palaces,  at. diP 
ferent  places,  in  the  country.     He  aclomed  the  churches  with 
statues,  paintings,  and  silver  vessels,  for  public  nse.     He  built, 
also,  at  Jerusalem,  a  hospital   for  the  pilgrims*     But  none  of 
these  expenditures  were  public  money ;  it  was  all  his  own,  de- 
rived from  honorable  commerce.  His  grandson,  Lorenzo,  com- 
poted,  that  Cosmo,  and  his  sons,  had  expended   between  1434 
and  1471,  for  public  uses,  charities,  and  gifts,  663,755  florins, 
which  may  be  computed,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  at  32 
millions  of'livres;  about  six  millions  of  dollars.     The  Flor- 
entines ordered  that  the  inscription  en  his  tomb  should  be,  tks 
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.  The  days  of  '*  wisdom  and  glory,"  in  Florence,  ended  with 
the  life  of  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Its  future  grandeur  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  republic,  but  in  the  splendor  of  Cosmo's  de- 
scendants, who  substituted  themselves  for  the  republic.  Sia- 
mondi  bestows  deserved  eulogy  on  the  citizens  of  Florence,  in 
the  times  which  had  passed,  and  renders  a  just  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  '*  How  could  so  small  a  state  endure  such 
luBavy  losses  ?  How  could  a  single  city  produce  so  many  pow- 
erful and  illustrious  men  ?  How  was  it  that  Florence  had  more 
historical  names  than  all  France  ?  That  every  one*of  its  citi- 
zens, who  were  seen  by  turns,  elevated  or  overthrown,  were 
better  known  in  Europe,  more  opulent,  and  more  really  power- 
ful than  a  peer  of  a  great  monarchy,  whose  Jandecf  estates 
equalled,  perhaps,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Florentine  territory? 
What  was  it  that  united  the  lives  of  these  men  with  the  history 
of  human  civilization — covered  their  native  land  with  admira- 
ble monuments,  wherein  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  illus- 
trious citizens  surpassed  all  that  had  been  done  by  princes  and 
kings?  One  must  be  blind  to  all  these  prodigies,  if  he  cannot 
see  in  them  the  effect  of  liberty." 

By  what  means  liberty  was  lost  in  Florence,  is  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  to  all  who  are  free.  In  some  of  the  republics  of 
Italy,  it  was  lost  as  gradually  as  the  tide  steals  onward ;  in 
others,  as  suddenly  as  the  torrents  rise  in  the  beds  of  its  rivers. 
The  knowledge  of  what  liberty  is,  and  consequently  the  deter- 
mination to  preserve  it,  was  insensibly  lost  by  the  majority  of 
the  Florentine  people.  The  wealth,  the  influence,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  Cosmo,  had  attracted  to  him  the  regard,  confideaee 
and  affections  of  the  community.  He  probably,  did  not  intend 
to  destroy  the  republic,  by  accepting  voluntary  Jkomagv^  but 


dw  people  tod  blmself  comipted  eecli  other.     He  died  in  tbe 
earneet  hope  that  the  Medici  woald  be  to  hia  coimtrj,  what  he 
had  been  him8el£.   Uolbrtanatelj,  they  had  all  his  ambition, 
bat  neither  his  wisdom,  talents,  nor  patriotism.     The  extensrre 
commcicial  aAirs  of  Cosmo  devolved  on  his  son  Piero,  bat 
Piero  was  not  a  merchant.     The  management  of  the  state  de* 
vDJved  on  htm,  but  he  was  not  a  statesman.     Incessant  bodily 
affliction  prevented  all  personal  activity,  and  he  was  dependent 
on  transportation  in  a  litter,  whenever  he  moved  from  the  city 
to  the  coantry,  or  appeared  in  public.  There  were  many  among 
Uie  first  citizens,  who  desired  to  destroy  the  Medici  influence  in 
the  state,  and  who  considered  the  time  to  effect  their  object  to 
have  come.    Among  these  was  one  (Nerone)  on  whom  Piero 
placed  great  confidence.     This  person  was  consulted  by  Piero, 
who  advised  him  to  withdraw  from  commerce,  and  invest  his 
money  in  land.   This  advice  was  accepted,  and  numerous  debt- 
ors, at  home  and  abroad,  were  suddenly  called  on  to  discharge 
their  obligations ;  and,  in  cases  where  pledges  of  property  had 
been  made,  these  pledges  were  sold,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  debtors.     These  measures,  and  the  absence  of  all  quali* 
ties,  necessary  to  hold  the  eminence  which  Cosmo  had  enjoyed, 
made  tbe  Florentines  indignant  at  Piero^s  assumption  of  hered- 
itary prerogatives. 

Lucas  Pitti  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  republic ;  but  he 
was  not  qualified  to  sustain  himself  in  that  relation.  Though 
he  had  numerous  associates,  he  was  incapable  of  availing 
himself  of  their  support  The  citizens  divided  into  hostile  and 
irreconcilable  parties,  among  which  were  the  ancient  families, 
who  regarded  the  Medici  as  new  men,  and  who  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  supplanted  by  one  so  little  entitled  to  consideration 
as  Piero.  In  this  state  of  feeling  at  Florence,  it  could  not  be 
long  before  the  parties  came  to  violence,  and  called  in  the  aid 
of  foreign  Ibrce.  The  opponents  of  Piero  were  defeated,  and 
many  distinguished  citizens  were  banished.  On  the  re-estab* 
lisfament  of  his  power,  Piero  caused  a  list  of  the  proscribed  to 
be  made  out,  in  doing  which  Pitti  was  supposed  to  have  fur- 
nished desired  information.  A  general  and  severe  persecution 
ensued.  Pitti,  suspected  by  all  parties,  disdained  by  the  tri- 
aBq>hant  one,  and  aespised  by  the  republicans,  was  ruined  in 
characler  and  estate.  His  magnificent  structure  of  a  palace  re- 
mained unfinished,  a  monument  of  his  pride  and  lolly.  (Sis^ 
moodi,  vol.  z.  p.  286.] 

Tbere  were  iUastrioas  exiles  from  Florence  in  many  eitiee 
m  Eavope^  not  only  firom  the  recent  convabiooB,  bat  from  those 
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of  fonner  times.  They  assembled  at  Venice.  A  very  serioos 
war  ensued,  in  which  several  powers  engaged,  on  one  side  and 
the  other.  The  exiles  expended  all  their  wealth  in  sustaining- 
this  war,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  closed  by  treaties^ 
in  which  no  provision  was  made  for  them ;  they  had  only  ad- 
ded poverty  to  banishment  from  their  country. 

Though  triumphant  over  all  enemies,  the  mcreasing  infirmi* 
ties  of  Piero  disabled  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  public 
affiiirs.     The  state  was  governed  by  his  partisans,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the  denunciations  of  Piero  himselC 
The  condition  of  Florence,  in  1469,  is  described  by  an  address 
of  Piero  to  his  assembled  friends,  as  copied  by  Sismondi  from 
a  contemporary  historian.     "  I  could  never  have  believed  that 
the  time  would  come,  when  the  morals,  and  the  acts  of  my 
friends,  would  make  me  regret  my  enemies;  or  the  fruits  of 
my  victory,  that  I  bad  not  been  de/eated.     I  thought  I  was  as- 
sociated with  men  who  would  set  some  bounds  to  their  cupidi- 
ty, and  who  would  be  contented  to  live  honored  by  their  coun- 
try, and  avenged  of  their  enemies ;  but  I  now  see  how  much  I 
was  deceived ;  how  little  I  knew  the  human  heart,  and  your 
own  ambition.     It  does  not  satisfy  you  to  hejirst,  to  be  princes 
in  a  great  city — to  engross  all  the  honors,  dignities,  and  advan- 
tages, which  heretofore  were  a  sufficient  recompense  to  the 
whole  mass  of  citizens.     Already  you  have  divided  among  you, 
the  property  of  your  enemies,  while  you  have  cast  upon  others 
the  whole  of  the  public  burthens,  reserving  to  yourselves  the 
whole  of  the  public  benefits.     Even  this  does  not  content  you, 
if  you  cannot  load  your  fellow-citizens  with  every  kind  of  in- 
jary.     You  despoil  your  neighbors  of  their  inheritance — you 
sell  justice — you  deh^nd  yourselves  against  the  authority  of  the 
tribunals — ^you  depress  the  peaceable  to  exalt  the  insolent     I 
do  not  believe  that  all  the  rest  of  Italy  could  present  such  ex- 
amples of  violence  and  avarice  as  are  gathered  in  this  city. 
But  hear  the  resolution  which  I  take  on  that  faith,  which  men 
of  honor  should  respect.     If  you  continue  to  conduct   your 
selves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  me  repent  of  my  victory,  I 
shall  know  how  to  conduct  myself  in  a  manner  which  will 
make  you  repent  of  your  success." 

This  admonition  had  no  etfect.  The  remedy  contemplated 
was  to  recall  the  exiles ;  but  in  December,  of  the  same  year, 
(1469,)  Piero  died. 

Thomas  Soderini  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  when 
the  accustomed  demonstrations  of  respect  were  tendered  to  him, 
fidarful  of  exciting  jealousies,  he  turned  attention  to  the  sons  of 


Piero,  as  the  persons  to  whom  these  demonstrations  were  due. 
He  suggested  that  it  was  roach  easier  to  sustain  a  power  which 
tbirty-five  years  had  made  £imiliar,  than  to  found  a  new  one. 
The  two  legitimate  sons  of  Piero  were  Lorenzo,  then  twenty- 
one  years,  and  Guiliano,  of  eleven  years  of  age.  Soderini  as- 
sembled the  principal  men  of  the  republic,  and  presented  these 
two  sons,  and  recommended  the  observance  towards  them  of 
the  consideration  which  their  house  had  so  long  held.  For 
several  years  the  young  Medici  took  no  part  in  state  afiairs. 
They  employed  themselves  in  studies  and  amusements;  in 
making  their  abode  the  resort  of  the  learned,  and  of  artists ; 
and  in  gratifying  the  people  with  brilliant  spectacles. 

About  two  years  after  Piero's  death,  Galeaz  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  who  had  made  himself  exceedingly  odious  to  his  sub- 
jects, came  to  visit  Florence,  with  his  wife  and  courtiers.  Two 
chariots,  ornamented  with  gold,  were  brought  over  the  A  pen* 
nines,  on  mules,  for  the  use  of  the  duchess ;  fifty  riding  horses 
for  her,  and  the  like  number  for  the  duke ;  100  men  at  arms, 
and  500  foot  soldiers,  as  a  guard ;  50  servants ;  500  coaples  of 
hunting  dogs,  and  a  great  number  of  falcons,  composed  his  ret- 
inue, with  all  the  splendor  of  royalty ;  the  whole  number  of 
horses  2000.  The  sum  appropriated  to  this  parade  was  200,- 
000  dorins,  or  about  450,000  dollars.  Lorenzo  received  the 
duke  in  his  palace,  as  a  guest,  and  displayed  his  own  magnif- 
icence, not  so  much  in  gold  and  diamonas  as  his  visiter  did, 
but  in  the  number  of  antique  monuments,  paintings,  and  stat- 
ues. The  city  entertained  the  duke's  followers,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense.. Three  splendid  representations  of  events  in  the  Sa- 
viour's life  were  made,  in  three  different  churches,  in  one  of 
which  the  church  look  fire,  and  was  burnt.*  These  were  new 
scenes,  and  very  had  examples,  to  the  Florentines,  whose  tenor 
of  life  had  been  that  of  industry  and  economy,  approaching  to 
austerity. 

From  the  year  1473,  to  1478,  no  events  occurred  in  Flor- 
ence of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed,  although  Ferdinand 
I.,  of  Naples,  pope  Sextus  lY.,  Milan  and  Venice,  were  re* 
spectively  engaged  in  controversies  and  wars.  In  the  latter 
year  the  Medici  assumed  the  hereditary  distinction  in  the  re- 
public. The  government  of  the  city  was  subjected  to  their 
orders — individuals  were  condemned  without  trial— i^irbitrary 
impositions  and  retroactive  laws,  were  made.  The  whole  finances 

*  The  first  Theatrical  repfesentations  in  Europe,  were  of  events  re% 
corded  in  the  scriptures. 
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of  the  state  were  snbjeet  to  the  control  of  the  Medici,  md 

were  Boroetimes  employed  to  sustain  their  commercial  houses; 
one  of  which,  at  Bruges,  (in  the  Netherlands,^  would  have  h^ 
ed,  but  for  this  resource.     They  had  undertaken  to  follow  the 
course  of  their  grandfather  Gosmo»  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ers,  without  giving  any  personal  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
without  being  competent  to  conduct  such  business,  if  they  had. 
Notwithstanding  the  eulogies  of  Roscoe  on  Lorenzo,  Sismondi 
says,  (vol.  xi.  pp.  78 — ^9,)  that  the  Medici  marched  on  syste- 
matically to  tyranny,  sustained  by  the  powerful  families  who 
were  interested  to  support  them  ;  by  the  poets,  artists,  and  men 
of  letters,  who  lived  on  their  bounty ;  and  by  the  low  populace 
whom  they  enchanted  with  feasts  and  spectacles.     Yet  there 
was  a  strong  party  of  the  most  considerate  citizens,  vehemently 
opposed  to  them.     Among  these  were  the  family  of  Pazzi,  of 
ancient  nobility,   who   had  been   admitted  to  the  rank  of  citi- 
zens.    They  were  merchants,  and  far  more  opulent  than  the 
Medici.     It  ivas  this  family  that  Lorenzo  considered,  more  than 
any  other,  as  competent  to  rival  his  own.     His  grandfalhei 
Ck)srao,  had  the  same  apprehensions  of  this  family,  and  endeav- 
ored  to  gain  them  by  marrying  his  grand-daughter,  (sister  of 
Lorenzo,)  to  one  of  their  number.     Lorenzo  thought  it  more 
politic  to  ruin  them,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  their 
wealth.     One  of  the  Pazzi  had  married  the  heiress  of  an  im- 
mensely rich  man.     Lorenzo  caused  a  retroactive  application, 
in  this  case^  of  a  law,  whereby  the  property  of  an  intestate  fa- 
ther must  go  to  his  nephews,  to  the  exclusion   of  his  own 
daughter.     By  this  measure,  Lorenzo's  brother-in-law,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife's  father,  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  expected 
inheritance.     Besides  this,  all  the  family  of  Pazzi  were  exclud- 
ed from  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  city,  although 
there  were  nine  who  were  qualified  for  office.     Francis  Pasi, 
the  oldest  of  the  brothers,  indignant  that  Lorenzo  thus  assumed 
a  supremacy  over  the  laws,  withdrew  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
a  commercial  house,  and  became  banker  to  pope  Sixtus  IT^ 
preferred,  herein,  to  the  Medici.     Intimate  relations  arose  be- 
tween this  Pazzi  and  the  pope,  as  well  as  the  pope's  son-in-law, 
Jerome  Riario. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  united  these  three 
persons  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  Medici.  Among  others,  the 
pope  had  appointed  one  Salvati  to  be  archbishop  of  FlorenGC; 
whom  the  Medici  had  refused  to  receive.  The  consultation  of 
these  parties  embraced  all  the  modes  in  which  the  Medici 
could  he  assailed ;  and  they  came  (o  the  result,  that  none  other 
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Would  be  eflectnal  bat  the  assassination  of  the  two  brothers,  at 
the  same  moment.     Salvati  was  informed  of  this  design,  and 
he,  with  Pazzi  and  Riario,  undertook  to  execute  it     They 
gained  some  of  the  family  of  Pazzi  to  co-operate,  and  some  of 
them  absolutely  refused  to  engage  in  it.     Many  others,  from 
Tarious  causes,  were  found  willing  to  become  parties,  including 
two  others  of  the  Salvati.     The  pope  had  made  a  nephew  of 
Jerome  Riario,  a  cardinal,  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  on  such 
occasions  festivals  were  usually  given.     It  was  so  managed 
that  the  young  cardinal  should  go  to  Florence,  where  several 
entertainments  were  given  to  him.     It  had  been  arranged  to 
assassinate  the  two  Medici  at  any  place  at  which  both  appear- 
ed, as  neither  of  them  could  be  safely  permitted  to  live  after 
the  other.     But  the  two  were  present  at  no  one  of  these  meet- 
ings.    The  next  opportunity  was  at  the  cathedral,  where  the 
young  cardinal  was  to  attend  mass,  from  which  ceremony i  it 
was  supposed,  the  two  Medici  could  not  absent  themselves. 
Francis  des  Pazzi  and  Bernard  Bandini  had  undertaken  to 
kill  the  younger  Medici,  and  Jean  Baptiste  de  Monfesecco,  to 
kill  Lorenzo.     But  Montesecco  objected  to  doing  this  act  in  a 
church,  and  during  divine  service,  though  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  do  it  at  a  feast.     Two  priests  were  found  among  the 
conspirators  who  were  not  embarrassed  by  the  fear  of  commit- 
ting sacrilege,  and  they  undertook  the  service  which  Monte* 
secco  had  declined. 

The  moment  selected  for  the  assassination  was  at  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  host,  when  all  present  were  accustomed  to  bow. 
The  service  had  actually  begun,  but  Guiliano  de  Medici  was 
not  present  The  two  who  were  to  murder  him,  went  to  find 
him,  and  to  convince  him  that  the  occasion  demanded  his 
presence-  He  accompanied  them  to  the  cathedral,  and  on  the 
way,  they,  as  in  playfulness,  put  their  arms .  around  him  to 
ascertain  whether  he  had  on  a  cuirass,  which  the^  knew  him 
to  be  accustomed  to  wear,  under  his  garments,  as  a  defence. 
He  had  not  even  the  sword  which  he  usually  wore,  having  a 
malady  in  his  leg,  which  made  the  wearing  it  troublesome. 
The  moment  had  come  when  the  act  was  to  be  done.  Ban- 
dini plunged  his  dagger  into  Guiliano's  bosom,  who  rose, 
made  some  steps,  and  fell.  Francis  des  Pazzi  fell  on  him, 
and  struck  many  furious  blows,  by  one  of  which  he  wounded 
himself  in  the  thigh.  At  the  same  moment  the  two  priests 
attacked  Lorenzo.  One  of  them  placed  his  hand  on  Ijorenzo's 
shoulder,  intending  to  strike  him  in  the  neck,  and  did  inflict 
there  a  slight  wound ;  but,  Lorenzo  rising,  diseiiguged  himself 
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from  them,  drew  his  sword,  and  defended  himself  with  the  aid 
of  his  two  attendants.  The  two  priests  fled.  BamHni  nB 
toward?  Lorenzo,  and  killed  one  person  who  attempted  to  stop 
him.  Meanwhile,  Liorenzo  had  fled  to  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  with  his  friends,  and  had  closed  the  doors. 

This  imperfect  accomplishment  of  an  attempt  to  destroy 
men  in  power,  had  the  usual  efiect.     It  terrified  enemies,  com- 
hined  friends,  and  established  the  usurpation  it  was  inteoded  to 
annihilate.     The  people  assigned  a  body-guard  of  twelve  men 
to  Lorenzo.     All  the  conspirators  were  detected.    Many  of 
them,  and  Salvati,  the  archbishop,  among  others,  were  hun^ 
at  the  windows  of  the  government  palace.     At  first,  the  peopile 
undertook  to  do  vengeance ;  and.  afterwards,  Lorenzo  cleared 
the  city,  by  death  or  banishment,  of  all  whom  he  tboog^ht 
proper  to  include  among  the  conspirators.     The  ^miiy  of 
Pazzi  were  either  entirely  destroyed  or  made  harmless  to 
Lorenzo.     But  the  failure  of  the  conspirators  to  kill  him,  aa 
well  as  Gu  ilia  no,  and  the  punishments  inflicted,  especially  the 
hanging  of  Salvati,  the  archbishop,  confirmed  the  pope  in  aa 
implacable  enmity,     Florence,  and  especially  Lorenzo,  were 
made  to  feel  this  enmity  by  every  means  in  which  this  malig- 
nant pontifl*  could  exercise  his  own  power  or  direct  that  of 
others.     He  did  not  deny  his  participation  in  the  design  of  the 
conspirators.     This  was  not  an  ofience  in  the  tenant  of  the 
holy  chair  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  the  moral  law  of  Sixtas 
IV.     But  to  hang  an  archbishop  and  prelates,  for  murder, 
demanded  the  severest  denunciation.     Accordingly,  Florence 
and  all  its  inhabitants  were  visited  by  the  most  ample  excom- 
munication which  the  pope  could  express.     The  pope  and  the 
king  of  Naples  armed  themselves  against  Florence.    Milan 
was  involved  in  difficulties  which  deprived  Florence  of  its  aid. 
Venice  was  under  obligations  to  assist  Florence,  but  declined 
acting,  for  tRe  reason  that  it  was  not  held  to  take  part  in  a  war, 
carried  on,  not  against  the  slate,  but  against  one  of  its  citizens. 

Lorenzo  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  a  war  agaiDBt 
hinL  In  an  assembly  of  three  hundred  citizens,  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  submit  to  exile,  prison,  or  death,  if  his  coun- 
try thought  he  owed  it  such  sacrifice.  But,  at  the  same  time 
he  suggested,  that  the  prudence  and  perseverance  of  Florence 
were  alone  sufficient  to  resist  the  storm.  The  assemhly  en- 
gaged to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  An 
csnbassy  was  despatched  to  Louis  XL  of  France,  to  engagv 
him  on  the  side  of  Florence*  hut  it  was  unavailing.  A  aeries 
of  unfortunate  measures  had  brought  great  distress  on  the 


Florenlittes ;  md,  whik  their  afiain  seemed  to  be  in  the  noit 
diacouragiDg  conditioo,  notice  came  to  them  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1479,  that  a  truce  had  been  signed  to  treat  of  terms 
of  peace.  Lorenzo  resolved  to  take  the  hazardous  measure 
of  going  to  Naples,  to  treat  with  Ferdinand  himself.  He 
hoped  to  satisfy  Ferdinand  tliat  he  would  consult  his  own  in- 
terests in  detaching  himself  from  the  pope,  and  in  preparing 
to  defend  himself  against  the  claims  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
kia  own  kingdom,  under  the  asserted  rights  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  Lorenzo  was  well  received  at  Naples.  After  long 
conferences  a  peace  was  agreed  on,  and  the  treaty  signed 
March  6,  1480.  He  returned,  and  was  received  at  Florence 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Some  change  was  made  in  the 
ibrm  of  government,  and  a  council  of  seventy  established : 
composed,  however,  of  the  friends  of  Lorenzo.  This  council 
devoted  the  funds  of  the  state  to  pay  his  debts.  A  portion  of 
these  were  occasioned  by  his  excessive  pomp  and  extravagance 
at  Naples,  designed  for  political  eflect,  for  himself  only,  while 
Florence  was  in  more  serious  distress  than  it  had  ever  before 
experienced. 

The  pope  continued  in  hostility ;  but  the  landing  of  the 
Turks  in  the  following  July,  (1480,)  at  Otranto,  on  the  noith- 
east  coast  of  Italy,  (Otranto  is  the  province  on  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,)  alarmed  the  pope  and  forced  him 
to  make  peace.  It  was  exceedingly  humiliating  to  Florence. 
The  speech  of  the  pope  to  the  twelve  Florentine  ambassadors 
is  a  singular  compound  of  arrogance  and  pretended  piety. 
(Sismondi,  vol.  xi.  p.  197.)  This  invasion,  terrible  to  all 
Italy,  became  harmless  by  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  in  May, 
1481,  and  a  civil  war  which  arose  immediately  after,  between 
two  of  his  sons. 

For  some  years  the  events  of  Florence  are  without  interest. 
When  they  become  so,  in  1486,  it  is  seen  that  the  ancient 
policy  under  the  Albizzi  (which  had  made  the  people  of  that 
city  so  free,  prosperous,  and  happy  at  home,  and  so  respectable 
abroad)  had  been  supplanted  by  that  of  Lorenzo,  in  which  the 
republic  was  nothing,  and  himself  the  state.  He  had  extreme 
difficulty  in  satisfying  his  own  council  of  seventy,  that  it  was 
wise,  in  Florence,  to  ally  itself  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and 
-with  Innocent  YIIL,  the  successor  of  Sixtus.  There  were 
yet  four  states  in  Italy  which  had  preserved  at  least  the  name 
of  republics,  Genoa,  Venice,  Lucca,  and  Sienna.  Not  one  of 
them  placed  the  least  confidence  in  the  political  cabinet  of 
Florence.      Intrigue  and  deception  were  always  expected. 
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Lorenzo  was  displeased  that  these  repuUics  refused  to  con- 
sider him  as  any  thing  more  than  a  citizen,  while  the  pope, 
the  ducal  sov^ereigns,  and  the  king  of  Naples,  ascrihed  to  him 
a  rank  little  inferior  to  royalty.     The  pope  considered  his 
alliance  to  be,  not  with  the  state  of  Florence,  but  with  the 
Medici.     A  marriage  was  contracted  between  the  sod  of  the 
pope  and  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo ;  and  when  Lorenzo's  sod, 
Fiero,  went  to  Milan  to  attend  a  wedding  of  the  duke's  son 
with  a  princess  of  Arragon,  the  Florentine  ambassadors,  des- 
patched in  honor  of  the  event,  were  regarded  as  secondary 
characters,  while  every  distinction  was   proffered  to  Ptero. 
His  second  son,  Giovanni,  was  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  afterwards  became  pope.     EKiring  all  this  time, 
Lorenzo  continued  to  be  a  banker  and  a  merchant,  but  throog'h 
the  agency  of  others,  in  the  cities  of  the  east  and  of  the  west 
But  his  agents  considered  themselves  to  be  rather  the  ministers 
of  a  great  prince,  than  the  factors  of  a  merchant     The  for- 
tunes of  the  Medici  were  dissipated,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
state  covered  the  deficiency.     The  state  even  made  itself  bank- 
rupt, to  save  Lorenzo  from  becoming  so  himself     (Sisroondi, 
Yol.  xi.  pp.  336,  337.)     The  public  policy  of  Lorenzo  was 
unfavorable  to  his  country,  and  facilitated,  instead  of  impeding 
the  invasions,  the  convulsions,  and  the  wars  in  which  all  Italy 
soon  lost  even  the  name  of  liberty.     Early  in   1492,  Lorenzo 
sank  under  the  hereditary  infirmities  of  his  family,  (the  gout,) 
in  connexion  with  a  slow  fever.     A  very  suitable  sort  of  med- 
icine was  administered  to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  consisting 
of  a  decomposition  (in  some  liquid)  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones. 

At  this  time,  a  person  named  Savonarala,  a  native  of  Padua, 
had  appeared  at  Florence,  who  thought  himself  inspired,  and 
specially  commissioned  to  reform  the  morals  of  prelates  and  of 
laity.  His  preaching  had  produced  a  great  efifect  on  the  latter. 
Lorenzo  sent  for  him,  and  desired  absolution  at  his  hands. 
Savonarala  asked  whether  he  had  entire  faith  in  the  mercy  of 
God  ?  liOrenzo  said  he  had.  The  next  inquiry  was,  whether 
he  was  ready  to  restore  all  the  goods  which  he  had  unjustly 
acquired  1  After  some  hesitation,  Lorenzo  answered  he  was. 
The  last  inquiry  was,  whether  Lorenzo  would  re-establish  Flo- 
rentine liberty,  and  the  popular  government  of  a  republic  7  Lo- 
renzo absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  this  condition;  and  dis- 
missed Savonarala  without  having  received  absolution.*     Lo- 

*  Sismondi,  ch.  xli.  p.  69.    The  accoimt  of  the  same  scene  is  found  in 
Roseoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  336.    The  two  statements  are  dissimilar. 
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MDzo  died  at  bis  country  seat  on  the  eigfadi  of  April,  1492,  in 
the  foTty<fouTth  year  of  his  age. 

In  these  sketches  Sismondi  has  been  the  guide,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  very  safe  one.  He  not  only  refers  to  the  many  contem* 
poraneous  historians  of  Italy,  but  there  is  an  accordance  in  the 
general  tenor  of  events  (generally  received)  with  Sismondi's 
views  of  Lorenzo,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  statesman.  But  William 
Boscoe,  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo,  had  veiy  different  views 
of  this  eminent  Florentine.     This  was  not  unknown  to  Sis* 
mondi,  who  points  out,  in  many  places,  the  errors,  as  he  under- 
stands  them  to  be,  in  Roscoe's  history.*     Whoever  takes  the 
labor  of  following  out  Sismondi,  will  probably  agree  with  him 
in  his  summary  of  Lorenzo's  character: — '*  Whatever  may 
have  been  Lorenzo's  ability,  it  is  not  as  a  statesman  that  he  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  great  men  of  whom  Italy  may 
be  justly  proud.     Such  honor  belongs  only  to  those,  who,  ele- 
vating their  views  above  personal  interests,  secure,  by  the  labor 
of  their  lives,  the  peace,  the  glory,  or  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try.    Lorenzo  pnrsued,  almost  invariably,  a  policy  entirely  self* 
ish.     He  sustained  a  usurped  power  by  bloody  executions. 
He  pressed  more  and  more  heavily  a  detested  yoke  on  a  free 
city.     He  took  from  the  magistrates  the  authority  which  the 
constitution  warranted,  and  turned  his  fellow-citizens  from  that 
public  career  in  which  they  had  developed  so  much  of  talent 
His  policy  terminated,  at  a  future  day,  m  the  establishment  of 
the  tyranny  of  Alessandro  de  Medici.     It  was  by  the  active 
and  enlightened  protection  of  the  arts,  of  letters,  and  of  philoso- 
phy, that  he  merited  to  have  his  name  associated  with  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  literary  history  of  Italy.  Yet  he  was  not 
a  superior  man,  either  as  poet,  philosopher,  or  artist;  but  he 
had  a  perception  so  lively,  so  fine,  and  so  just,  that  he  could  put 
others  on  the  route  which  he  could  not  follow  himself." 

Such  is  Sismondi' s  opinion;  and  he  very  justifiably  accounts 
for  the  opinions  of  Roscoe,  by  assuming  that  they  were  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  personal  friends,  who  were  indebted  to 
their  patron,  almost  for  existence.  Lorenzo  assumed  to  take 
on  himself  the  government  of  Florence,  in  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal affairs.  The  delightful  intercourse  between  himself  and 
his  friends,  in  his  palaces,  and  his  enchanting  retreats  in  the 
country,  is  not  the  measure  of  his  merits.     But  the  condition 

*  Histoire  des  Repiibliques  Italiennes,  da  moyen  age,  par  J.  C.  L*  Si- 
monde  de  Sismoadi,  (new  edition^  revised  and  corrected :  and  printed  at 
Vans,  1836.) 
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of  Florence,  before,  during,  and  after  the  time  of  Lorenaso,  far* 
nishes  tbe  fkcts  wherefrom  to  judge  whether  impartial  hiatorv 
should  applaud  or  reproach  him.  After  studying  Sismondi,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  the  justice  of  the  following  summary,  in 
all  its  parts,  taken  from  the  sixth  edition  of  Roscoe's  life  of  Lo* 
renzo,  (London,  1825,)  page  70,  vol.  1 : — 

**  Tail  in  his  stature,  robust  in  his  form,  Lorenzo  had,  in  his 
person,  more  the  appearance  of  strength  than  of  el^anee. 
From  his  birth  he  labored  under  some  peculiar  disadvantages; 
his  sight  was  weak,  his  voice  harsh  and  unpleasing,  and  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell.  With  all  these  de- 
fects, his  countenance  was  dignified,  and  strongly  indicated  tbe 
magnanimity  of  his  character ;  and  the  effects  of  his  eloquence 
were  conspicuous  on  many  important  occasions.  Sucb.  was 
the  versatility  of  his  talents  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
department  of  business,  or  of  amusement,  of  art,  or  of  science^ 
to  which  they  were  not,  at  some  time,  applied ;  and  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  he  aimed  at  a  proficiency  which  would  seem  to 
have  required  the  labor  of  a  life  much  longer  than  that  which 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy." 

Roscoe  has  presented  only  one  view  of  Lorenzo  in  which  he 
is  sustained  by  other  historians,  that  of  an  accomplished,  well- 
informed,  liberal  gentleman,  within  his  own  walls.     Hallam's 
opinion  (vol.  1.  p.  294)  is  much  more  conformable  to  thut  of 
Sismondi.     *' As  a  patriot,  we  never  can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  the  meea  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  completed  that 
subversion  of  tbe  Florentine  republic,  which  his  two  immedi- 
ate ancestors  had  so  well  prepared.     The  two  councils  (her 
regular  legislature)  he  superseded  by  a  permanent  senate  of 
seventy  persons ;  while  the  gonfalonier,  and  the  priors  (be- 
came a  mockery  and  pageant,  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  Ubeity) 
were  taught,  that  in  exercising  a  legitimate  authority;  without 
the  sanction  of  their  prince,  (a  name  now  first  heard  at  Flor- 
*  ence,)  they  incurred  the  risk  of  punishment  for  their  audacity. 
Even  the  total  dilapidation  of  commercial  wealth  was  repaired 
at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  the  republic  disgracefully  screened 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Medici,  by  her  own."     After  these  re- 
marks of  Hallam,  one  cannot  read  without  disapprobation  these 
words  of  Roscoe,  (vol.  2.  p.  240.  chap.  X.)     "  It  was  not  by  the 
continuance,  but  by  the  dereliction  of  the  system  which  he 
had  established,  and  to  which  he  adhered,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  his  life,  that  the  Florentine  republic  sunk  under  the 
degrading  yoke  of  despotic  power." 

Lorenzo  s  oldest  son,  Piero,  was  not  twenty-one,  and  there- 
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fore  not  qualified  to  bold  any  office.  This  disability  was  re- 
moved by  altering  tbe  law,  and  be  was  placed  at  the  bead  of 
the  state.  He  considered  bimself  to  have  succeeded  to  an  he- 
reditary sovereignty.  Among  his  first  measures  was  the  ar* 
raignmeot,  as  criminals,  of  two  of  his  young  cousins,  descend* 
ed  from  the  brother  of  Cosmo.  They  had  not  committed  any 
ofeoce,  nor  taken  any  part  in  public  afiairs ;  but  that  branch  of 
tbe  family  had  become  exceedingly  rich,  by  commerce,  and 
Piero  apprehended  that  they  might  rival  him.  They  were  ex* 
iled. 

At  this  time  it  was  known  in  Italy,  that  Charles  VIII.,  of 
France,  intended  to  possess  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  might  soon  be  expected.  On  this  occasion,  Piero  disclosed 
his  natural  insolence  and  vanity,  and  his  incapacity  to  sustain 
himself  as  the  successor  of  Lorenzo.  When  Cnarles  had 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  was  at  Lucca,  Florence  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  treat  with  him.  Piero  was  one  of  them;  but, 
arriving  first,  he  assumed  to  surrender  several  fortresses,  and 
to  bind  Florence  to  pay  a  large  sum,  taking  nothing  in  return* 
but  tbe  verbal  promise  of  the  French  monarch  that  he  would 
give  up  these  fortresses  when  he  had  conquered  Naples.  The 
other  ambassadors  intended  to  make  Charles  purchase  the 
privilege  of  passing  through  the  territory  of  Florence.  When 
they  arrived,  and  were  informed  of  what  Piero  had  done,  they 
were  much  incensed,  and  sent  this  information  to  Florence, 
where  it  produced  a  high  excitement  On  Piero's  return  to  the 
city,  he  was  denied  admission  to  the  governmental  palace,  ex* 
eluded  from  the  city,  and  compelled  to  fly.  Instead  o£  going 
to  Charles  he  went  to  Bologna.  A  price  was  set  upon  his 
bead.  All  who  were  still  living,  of  the  many  exiles  from 
Florence,  in  former  revolutions,  and  prosecutions,  were  in- 
vited to  return.  The  houses  of  Medici  were  pillaged  by  the 
populace,  with  the  exception  of  the  palace  in  the  city,  which 
was  reserved  as  an  abode  for  Charles  VIII.,  on  his  arrival. 
But  when  the  French  came,  that  was  pillaged  by  them.  The 
precious  collections  which  had  been  made  by  Cosmo,  Piero, 
and  Lorenzo,  in  three  generations,  were  taken  bv  the  Frenchi 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  cupidity ;  and  all  that  remained 
were  sold  by  public  authority.  Nothing  remained  of  the 
Cosmo  branch  of  the  family,  but  the  buildings  which  they  had 
erected ;  and  all  the  members  of  that  branch  were  exiled,  for* 
ever,  from  Florence.  [1494.]  The  two  cousins  whom  young 
Piero  had  exiled,  returned ;  and,  desiring  to  annihilate  all  re- 
nxembrance  of  their  connexion  with  the  Medici,  they  changed 
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the  arms  of  the  family,  abandoned  the  name,  and  assumed  that 
of  Popolani, 

A  new  goyernment  was  instituted,  and  new  ambassadors 
sent  to  Charles ;  and  among  them  the  same  priest,  Savonarala, 
who  addressed  Charles  as  a  person  sent  by  divine  orders  to 

gunish  and  reform.     Charles  understood  nothing  of  the  priests 
arangae,  and  only  answered  that  when  he  came  to  Florence 
he  should  make  satisfactory  arrangements.     This  meeting  was 
at  Pisa,  which  had  been  87  years  subjected  to  Florence.     The 
Pisans  besought  Charles  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  and  with- 
out considering  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  he  could  not  in- 
terpose, he  answered  that  he  should  be  content  to  see  their  lib- 
erty restored  to  them«     This  was  taken,  by  the  Pisans,  as  a 
restoration,  in  fact,  and  every  emblem  of  Florentine  authority 
was  destroyed,  and  a  commission  raised  to  form  the  republic 
anew.     Leaving  the  Pisans  in  possession  of  their  city,  and  a 
French  garrison  in  the  citadel,  Charles  proceeded  with  his  ar« 
my  to  Florence,  and  entered  Nov.  17,  1494.     This  body  of 
soldiery  from  beyond  the  Alps,  so  dif!erent  from  all  thai  the 
Florentines  had  before  seen,  terrified  them ;  nor  did  they  know 
whether  they  were  only  visited,  or  conouered.     The  French 
were  not  disposed  to  come  to  blows,  and  the  Florentines  had 
made  no  preparation  for  such  an  event.     Negotiations  ensued^ 
in  which  Charles  limited  himself  to  a  demand  of  money,  but 
so  exorbitant  that  it  was  refused.     The  final  proposition  of  the 
French  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  to  Piero  Capponi,  the 
Florentine  secretary,  who  snatched  it  from  the  Frenchman's 
hand  and  tore  it  in  pieces.   "  If,"  said  Capponi,  "  it  has  come  to 
this,  blow  your  trumpets,  and  we  will  ring  our  bells."     This 
firmness  moderated  the  demands  of  Charles,  which  came  down 
to  100,000  florins,  (equal  to  222,000  dollars.)     Charles  stipu- 
lated to  restore  fortresses,  and  effected  some  arrangement  as  to 
the  Pisans — granted  some  commercial  privileges,  in  France. 
The  Florentines  agreed  to  withdraw  the  price  on  the  heads  of 
the  Medici.     Charles  then  departed  for  Sienna. 

Florence,  left  to  itself,  attempted  to  establish  a  new  govern- 
ment  Savonarala  had  become  a  great  man,  and  had  his  pa^ 
ty.  He  was  for  pure  religion,  sound  morals,  and  political  lib- 
erty ;  and,  consequently,  for  a  popular  government.  Opposed 
to  this  party,  was  the  Medici  party,  in  principle,  thoug'h  not  in 
name,  who  desired  a  government  which  excluded  the  people, 
and  vested  power  in  a  small  number.  The  third  party  was  that 
of  the  Medici,  strictly,  who  dared  not  to  disclose  their  views. 
After  seven  months  of  conference,  Florence  adopted  an  ezecu* 
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tive  power,  which  was  to  be  counselled  by  an  assembly  of 
eighty,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  to  be  represented 
by  an  elected  body  of  eighteen  hundred  citizens,  who  could  prove 
that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  honors  of  the  state.  Sa* 
vonarala,  though  an  ecclesiastiCf  had  an  important  agency  in 
these  political  a&irs,  and  formed  the  opinions  of  a  greater 
number  than  any  other  individual 

Fiero  de  Medici  was,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  attempting  to 
replace  himself  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  and  in  maintain- 
ing a  connexion  with  his  partisans  in  the  city.  A  plot  was 
discovered,  and  some  highly  respectable  citizens  were  ezeouted. 
These  events  caused  great  popular  excitement,  and  threatened 
a  civil  war. 

The  enthusiast  Savonarala  continued  his  popular  harangues, 
and  gave  great  offisnce  to  pope  Alexander  Vl.  and  his  sons 
and  cardinals.  He  also  offended  many  of  the  Florentines  by 
his  arrogance  and  by  his  condenmation  o{  their  morals  and 
habits.  The  pope  found  it  necessary  to  send  a  preacher  of  his 
own  to  Florence,  to  counteract  Savonarala.  These  two  com- 
petitors were  not  able  to  settle  their  pretensions  by  eloquence 
and  preaching,  and  a  miracle  only  could  settle  the  controversy. 
Savonarala  was  a  Dominican,  his  adversaries  were  Francis- 
cans ;  and  several  partisans  on  each  side  were  willing  to  test 
the  truth  by  passing  through  fire.  A  stage  was  erected  on  a 
public  square,  and  two  piles  of  combustibles  were  placed  there- 
on, each  of  them  eighty  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  £ve  feet 
high,  separated  from  each  other  so  as  to  leave  a  passage  way 
of  eighty  feet  in  length  and  two  in  width.  Through  this 
passage  way  the  opponents  were  to  pass,  when  the  two  piles 
were  fully  ignited.  Two  champions  appeared  to  submit  to 
this  peril.  Such  an  ascendancy  had  been  gained  by  Savona- 
rala, and  so  much  apprehension  was  had  of  his  power,  that  his 
representative  was  not  allowed  to  ascend  the  stage  in  the  dress 
he  citme  into  the  square  with,  but  was  entirely  changed,  in 
this  respect,  by  a  new  dress,  in  which  there  could  not  be  any 
secret  protection.  Savonarala  put  into  the  hand  of  his  deputy 
the  materials  and  the  emblems  of  the  sacrament,  as  a  security 
against  the  efiect  of  the  flames.  To  this  the  other  party  ob- 
jected; and  on  this  point,  as  obstinately  insisted  upon,  on  ^  one 
side,  as  objected  to  on  the  other,  the  day  was  wasted  in*  dis- 
putes, and  the  miracle  was  neither  wrought  nor  attempted. 
This  was  a  &tal  blow  to  the  power  of  Savonarala.  Means 
were  found  to  cause  him  to  be  tried  as  an  impostor,  and  to 
prove  him  to  be  such,  he  was  subjected  to  torture.     In  his 
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agony,  he  would  admit  the  accusation  to  be  true,  hut,  when 
free  irom  it,  still  insisted  that  he  was  inspired,  and  divinely 
commissioned  to  reform  the  world  The  end  of  this  remark- 
able man  was,  that  he  was  burnt  on  the  same  stage  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  performance  of  the  miracle.  It  is  a  re> 
proach  to  the  Florentines,  and  inconsistent  with'  their  superi* 
ority  over  any  other  European  community  of  that  time,  (1498,) 
that  they  regarded  the  declarations  of  a  man  while  unaer  the 
infliction  of  the  most  horrible  bodily  sufferings,  as  the  best 
evidence  of  truth. 

From  1498  to  1509,  Florence  was  constantly  harassed  by 
wars  and  by  internal  commotiona  Piero  and  his  family  con- 
nexions were,  more  or  less,  important  parties  in  all  these 
movements.  The  republic  was  freed  from  his  agency  by  his 
death,  in  1503.  He  was  accidentally  drowned.  But  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  suited  to  the  people.  The  day  had  gone  by 
in  which  they  were  capable  of  maintaining  a  free  elective 
republic.  An  entire  revolution  took  place  by  the  appointment 
of  all  the  principal  officers  for  life.  Under  this  new  govern- 
ment Pisa  was  again  subjected  to  Florence.  But  such  wis 
the  detestation  of  Florence  bv  the  Pisans,  that  all  of  them  who 
were  able  to  do  so,  forsook  their  city  and  country. 

From  the  year  1509  to  1512,  a  war  vvas  raging  in  northern 
Italy  in  which  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Swiss,  were 
parties.  Florence  had  preserved  its  neutrality.  The  Span- 
iards insisted  on  having  a  province  submitted  to  their  rapacity, 
and  fixed  on  Florence  as  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  destitute 
of  military  defence.  A  congress  was  held  at  Mantua  by  these 
foreign  powers,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  northern 
Italy.  It  was  proposed  here  that  Florence  should  be  invited 
to  purchase  its  security  from  invasion  by  a  heavy  contribution. 
The  two  youngest  sons  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  (Piero, 
the  oldest,  being  dead)  presented  themselves  at  this  congress. 
These  were  Giovanni  and  Guiliano.  They  asked  to  be  aided 
in  recovering  Florence,  and  assured  the  congress  that  if  this 
object  were  effected,  more  money  could  be  obtained  than  in 
any  other  way.  In  August,  1512,  the  Medici  brothers  and 
Lorenzo,  a  son  of  Piero,  crossed  the  Apennines  They  were 
accompanied  by  Raymond  la  Cardona,  who  led  five  thousand 
Spanish  infiintry,  alike  insensible  to  pity  and  to  fear.  They 
first  took  Prato,  a  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  twelve  miles 
from  Florence,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  with  a  barbarity 
extraordinary  even  for  the  Spaniards  of  that  day. 

This  conquest  was  terrible  to  the  Florentines,  who  despaired 
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of  defending  themselTes.  They  liatened  to  a  proposal  of  Qui* 
liano,  to  be  received  in  Florence,  with  an  assurance  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  should  remain  inviolate.  A  party  imme- 
diately arose  in  fiivor  of  ihe  Medici,  and  Guiliano  peaceably 
entered  the  city  on  the  2d  of  September,  1512.  On  the  14th, 
Giovanni,  then  a  cardinal,  entered  the  city,  and  forced  the 
goveromeat  to  assemble  a  parliament  of  his  own  selection, 
wherein  all  constitutions  and  laws  established  since  1494,  (the 
time  of  Piero's  flight,)  were  abolished.  A  new  governroem 
was  instituted,  composed  entirely  of  the  creatures  of  the  Medi* 
cL  Thus,  after  a  banishment  of  eighteen  years,  this  &mily 
were  restored  to  more  absolute  power  than  they  had  lost  Nor 
was  this  the  most  to  be  regretted.  They  had  grown  up  aliens 
to  their  native  land,  destitute  of  all  sympathy  with  their  conn- 
irymen,  with  an  inveterate  sense  oi  injuries  to  be  avenged— 
exhausted  in  their  resources,  and  as  rapacious  as  poor.  Besides, 
they  had  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  dissolute  and  merciless 
soldiery,  who  had  helped  them  into  the  strong  holds  of  tyranny. 
No  one  of  the  two  brothers,  or  their  nephew,  Lorenzo,  oroo^nt 
with  them  any  legitimate  children,  but  they  were  accompanied 
by  three  that  were  illegitimate.  1.  Quilio,  the  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  and  who  was  afterwards  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VIL  2.  Alessandro,  who  was  either  a  son 
of  this  Guilio  or  of  Lorenzo,  (the  nephew  of  the  two  brothers 
Medici.)  3.  Ippolito,  son  of  Guiliano,  who  was  duke  of  Ne* 
mours. 

These  three  bastards  exercised  a  powerful  influence  orer 
fiillen  Florence.  Its  freedom  and  its  grandeur  had  disappear- 
ed forever,  and  its  future  history  may  be  read  in  the  events 
sure  to  occur  in  all  small  states  which  are  incapable  of  self- 
^vemment,  and  which  are  restive  under  tyranny  that  must  be 
endured  as  the  only  escape  from  anarchy. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

NAPLES   AND   SICILT,   FROM    1127   TO    1516. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Naples  includes  all  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lies  south-eastwardly  of  the  territories  held  by  the  Ro- 
man church.  The  whole  length  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles»  besides  the  promontory  of  Otranto,  on  the  south- 
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eaat,  and  that  of  Calabria  on  the  south,  the  latter  extending  to 
the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  In 
the  year  1 127,  Roger,  the  son  of  the  Norman  of  the  same 
name,  who  conquered  Sicily,  united  all  these  territories  into 
one  kingdom.  The  population  was  composed  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Saracens ;  and  to  these  were 
added  the  Norman  French,  which  had  come  into  Sicily  with 
the  adventurers  of  that  name,  about  the  middle  of  the  preced- 
ing century.  The  land  was  held  by  feudal  barons,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  population  were  vassals,  under  the  feudal 
tenure. 

The  political  and  social  condition  of  this  country,  from  1127 
to  1516,  depended  on  the  accidents  of  marriages,  births,  inher- 
itance, gifts  by  will,  usurpations  and  conquests.  No  coondy 
in  Europe  was  subjected  to  a  greater  variety  of  masters  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  nor  was  any  one  more  miserabla  Yet 
the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples  are,  by  nature,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  portions  of  the  earth. 

Roger  was  harassed  during  his  reign  by  the  tarbuloice  of 
his  barons,  and  by  a  war  with  the  emperor  Lotharius,  insd- 
gated  by  a  papal  contention.  .  Roger  died  in  1 154.    He  is 
reputed  to  have  been  able,  to  have  had  military  talents,  and  to 
have  known  that  respect  was  due  to  learning  and  to  learned 
men ;  but  also  to  have  been  rapacious,  vindictive,  and  siogn- 
larlv  cruel  in  the  punishments  which,  he  inflicted.    His  son, 
William  the  Bad,  reigned  till  1166.     A  person  of  low  origin, 
named  Mayon,  whom  William  had  raised  to  high  oiffices,  con- 
spired with  a  bishop  to  dethrone  him ;  and  this  person  was  to 
usurp  the  crown,  and  the  bishop  was  to  receive  a  suitable 
reward.    Mayon  having  arrived  near  enough  to  his  object  to 
have  no  further  need  of  the  bishop,  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be 
administered  to  him.    The  bishop  discovering^  the  nature  of 
his  malady,  and  not  doubting  its  ori^n,  availed  himself  of 
a  friendly  visit  from  Mayon,  to  cause  him  to  be  assassinated, 
and  thus  had  the  pleasure  of  being  preceded,  a  few  hoars,  by 
his  perfidious  associate  in  crime.     William  left  his  crown  to 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  a  minor,  under  the  re^ncy  of  his 
mother.     The  great  mistake  of  this  reign  was  the  giving  of 
Constantia,  a  daughter  of  Roger  I.,  and  aunt  of  this   WilSam 
IL,  in  marriage  to  Henry  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany.     This 
event  led  to  long  and  ruinous  wars,  in  which  Henry  and  Tan- 
cred  contended  for  the  crown,  on  the  decease  of  William. 
Tancred  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  an  older  brother  of  Wil- 
liam, who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  &ther.     Thus,  the  people 
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of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  to  endure  the  evils  of  war,  to  settle 
the  point  whether  the  bastard  of  a  deceased  prince,  or  a  Ger- 
man who  dwek  beyond  the  Alps,  should  be  their  master.  The 
latter  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  1 195,  the  crown  which  the 
Normans  had  won,  and  the  power  which  they  had  maintained 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  passed  by  a  marriage,  to 
the  princes  of  the  German  house  of  Suabia. 

The  House  of  Suabia  from  1 196  to  1 266.  Henry  VI.  died, 
leaving  the  ciown  of  Naples  and  Bicily  to  his  minor  son, 
Frederick  I.,  and  the  same  who  is  known  as  Frederick  IL 
among  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  who  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  sketches  of  Germany.  His  wife  Zolanda,  was 
the  heiress  of  the  Christian  crown  of  Jerusalem,  derived  from 
the  crusaders,  who  established  a  kingdom  there*  whence 
Frederick  entitled  himself  king  of  Jerusalem.  Tnis  fact  is 
noticed,  because  this  claim  to  the  title  was  transmitted  through 
centuries,  as  an  appendage  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Naples 
was  made  the  capital,  or  seat  of  government,  by  Frederick. 
He  left  a  legitimate  son  Conrad,  and  one  who  was  not  so, 
Manfrede  \  and  devised  his  kingdom  to  the  latter,  if  the  former 
died  without  heirs.  Conrad  died  in  four  years,  and  Manfrede, 
assuming  that  Conradin,  the  son  of  Conrad,  had  died  in  Ger- 
many* claimed  the  crown.  But  pope  Innocent  lY.  claimed 
Sicily,  because  Conrad  died  excommunicated ;  and  Naples, 
because  his  legate  had  been  sent  thither  with  an  armed  force, 
and  had  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  people.  War 
ensued,  in  which  the  pope  took  an  active  part.  He  assumed 
to  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  on  the  prince 
Charles  of  Anjou,  son  of  Louis  V III.,  king  of  France.  This 
prince  appeared  in  Italy  with  an  army,  and  was  met  by  Man- 
frede. A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  Manfrede  was  slain. 
Pope  Urban  IV.  crowned  the  prince  of  Anjou,  king,  in  the 
year  1266.  In  the  following  year,  Conradin  appeared  with 
an  army  from  Germany,  and  had  entered  Italy  before  he  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  pope,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Naples,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  This 
threat  diminished  the  number  of  Conradin's  followers;  but  he 
persevered,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  new  adherents  as  he 
approached  Naples.  The  adverse  parties  met  near  Benevento, 
thirty-five  miles  north-east  of  Naples.  A  desperate  battle  en- 
sued, which  resulted  favorably  for  Charles.  Conradin  and 
his  young  friend  Frederick,  prince  of  Austria,  were  taken  and 
beheaded.  Neither  of  them  were  then  seventeen  years  of  age* 
The  youthful  friends  embraced  each  other  on  the  scaffold. 
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FredencK's  head  having  fiiUen,  Conradin  took  it  up  and 
it,  and  then  presented  his  own  to  the  executioner.     While  on 
the  scaffold,  Conradin  addressed  the  multitude,  and  threw  down 
his  ^love,  desiring  that  it  might  be  taken  up  by  any  one  who 
would  become  his  avenger.      It  is  also  said  that  Ck>nTadin 
named  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  when  he  threw  down  his  glove; 
and  that  it  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  Peter  by  an  Arragonese 
knight     Thus  in  the  year  1268,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  passed  from  the  German  House  of  Suabia,  to  the  French 
House  of  Anjou,  in  the  person  of  Charles  1.     In  1278,  he  had 
acquired  the  title  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  through  a  person 
called  Mary  of  Antioch. 

Charles  soon  acquired,  and  deservedly,  the  surname  of  Ty- 
rant of  the  two  Sicilies.  He  received  and  employed  muhhadeB 
of  Frenchmen,  and  they  were  permitted  to  rule  without  re- 
straint, and  to  subject  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  every 
oppression  and  indignity.  A  day  of  severe  retribution  was  at 
hand,  through  the  persevering  industry  of  one  man,  who  is 
historically  known  as  John  of  Procida.  This  person  was  the 
feudal  lord  of  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  a 
zealous  partizan  of  the  house  of  Suabia.  John  having  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  monk,  went  to  Sicily,  to  Rome,  to  Spain, 
and  even  to  Constantinople,  to  combine  the  enemies  of  Charles. 
At  this  time,  Peter  II.  was  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  he  had 
married  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfrede,  whom  Charles 
had  despoiled  of  his  throne.  The  unfortunate  Conradin,  and 
Constantia,  were  cousins,  descended  from  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  John  of  Procida  influenced  Peter,  by  appealing  to 
his  sense  of  justice  and  duty,  in  having  been  called  on  by 
Conradin,  from  the  scaffold,  to  .avenge  his  wrongs.  It  is 
probable  that  more  powerful  motives  engaged  Peter  to  promise 
a  body  of  troops  to  sustain  John  in  his  intended  revolt  in  Sicily. 
All  the  people  of  Sicily  were  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  the 
French,  and  were  ready  for  any  measure,  however  desperate, 
that  promised  relief  John  had  been  successfully  industrious 
in  promoting  the  \iope  of  this  relief,  and  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance. On  Easter  day,  in  the  year  1282,  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell  which  summoned  the  pious  to  the  evening  prayers,  called 
vespers,  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  rose  upon  the  French,  and 
pursued  their  ourpose  until  every  French  person,  and  even  all 
Sicilians  who  had  intermarried  with  the  French,  were,  with- 
out exception,  put  to  death.  The  same  fate  awaited  all  the 
French  who  were  scattered  throughout  the  island,  with  a 
single  exception.     William  de  Porcelet,  a  French  nobleman 
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from  PtoTence,  and  governor  of  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  in 
consideration  of  his  yirtaes  and  probity,  was  spared,  and  al- 
lowed to  depart  with  his  family  to  his  own  country.  The 
whole  number  of  French  who  perished,  is  computed  at  more 
than  eight  thousand ;  and  this  memorable  event  is  known  by 
the  name  of  '*  Sicilian  vespers." 

The  exasperated  Charles  gathered  his  forces,  and  proceeded 
to  Sicily,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  his  countrymen, 
fiut  Peter  of  Arragon  was  there  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
despoiling  him  of  this  part  of  his  dominions.  In  the  fleet 
which  Charles  sent  against  Sicily,  was  his  son,  called  the 
prince  of  Palermo.  In  a  naval  battle  between  this  fleet  and 
that  of  Peter,  the  prince  was  taken  prisoner,  and  most  of  his 
vessels  taken  or  destroyed.  Charles  had  detained,  in  prison, 
Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Maofrede,  with  her  mother  and 
brother.  She  had  survived  both  of  them  in  prison.  The 
Arragonese  admiral  brought  the  prince  of  Palermo  near  to 
Naples,  and  gave  notice  to  Charles  that  unless  Beatrice  was 
immediately  sent  to  him,  the  head  of  the  prince  would  be  forth- 
with severed  from  his  body.  Beatrice  was  given  up,  and  the 
prince  was  carried  away  as  a  prisoner.  Three  years  after- 
wards, (in  1285,)  Charles,  having  met  with  incessant  reverses 
and  afflictions,  died  of  chagrin ;  one  historian  intimates,  by 
suicide. 

Sicily  was  separated  from  Naples  in  1282,  and  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spanish,  or  Arragonese  princes,  and  con- 
tinued separated  from  Naples,  until  1435.  The  notices  of 
Sicily  will,  therefore,  be  suspended  here,  until  those  of  Naples 
are  brought  down  to  the  last  mentioned  year. 

The  prince  of  Palermo  continued  a  prisoner  four  years  after 
his  Other's  death.  He  was  then  liberated,  on  marrying  a 
daughter  of  his  captor,  (Peter  of  Arragon,)  and  renouncing  all 
claim  to  Sicily,  in  favor  of  Peter's  son.  The  prince  then  re- 
turned to  Naples,  and  reigned  there,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
II.,  till  the  year  1309.  His  oldest  son,  Charles  Martel,  was 
elected  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  succeed^  by  his  son  Char* 
obert,  while  Naples  was  given  to  Robert,  the  second  son,  whom 
some  historians  call  '*good"  and  "wise."  A  son  of  Robert 
died,  in  his  life-time,  leaving  a  daughter  Joan,  who  was  the 
heiress  of  the  crown  of  Naples.  Robert  fearing  that  the  Hun- 
garian branch  of  the  family  might  pretend  to  Naples,  effected 
a  marriage  between  Andrew,  the  grandson  of  his  brother 
Charles  Martel,  (king  of  Hungary,)  and  his  granddaughter 
Joan.     Andrew  proved  to  be  a  coarse  and  vulgar  man,  while 
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Joan  had  received  every  degree  of  cultivation  which  that  age 
permitted.     Robert,  by  his  will,  excluded  Andrew  from  the 
throne,  and  vested  the  exclusive  right  in  Joan.     The  attempt 
to  have  Andrew  crowned,  resulted  in  a  conspiracy,  in  which 
Andrew  was  strangled.     Joan  was  suspected  and  accused  of 
being  a  party  in  the  murder ;  but  she  was  acquitted  by  a  tribu- 
nal formed  at  Avignon  in  France,  (then  the  papal  seat,)  where- 
in the  &cts  are  said  to  have  been  fiiirly  investigated.     If  Joan 
did  not  order,  nor  assent  to  the  murder  before  it  occurred,  her 
subsequent  conduct  showed  that  it  was  not  unwelcome  to  her. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  married  the  prince  of  Tarentum* 
and   survived   him  when  she  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
(1362.)     She  afterwards  married  a  prince  of  Majorca,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  follen  in  battle  in  1370.     The  queen  having 
no  heir,  and  desiring  to  exclude  the  Hungarian  branch,  of 
whom  her  first  husband  was  one,  concluded  to  make  Charles 
of  Durazzo  her  heir,  who  had  married  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  her  sister  Mary.     After  publishing  this  intended  heirship, 
Joan  married  Otho,  duke  of  Brunswick.     Charles,  aided  by 
his  Hungarian  relations,  attempted  to  take  the  kingdom  by 
force.     Joan  retracted  the  heirship  of  Charles,  and  gave  her 
kingdom  and  her  inheritance  of  Provence,  in  France,  to  her 
kinsman,  Louis  of  Anjou.     But  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  was 
already  in  possession  of  Naples,  and  who  held  Joan  as  a 
prisoner,  caused  her  to  be  smothered,  and  assumed  the  crown 
as  Charles  IIL,  in  1382. 

From  this  time,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples,  in  consequence 
of  the  contradictory  gifts  of  a  female,  and  of  her  changes  of 
opinion  in  disposing  of  herself,  became  a  subject  of  contest 
between  two  alien  houses,  one  of  them  from  beyond  the  Adri- 
atic, and  the  other  from  beyond  the  Alps.  The  House  of 
Anjou  again  and  again  invaded  Italy,  and  for  more  than  a 
whole  century,  devoted  great  sums,  and  many  lives,  in  unsuc* 
cessful  attempts  to  get  the  crown  of  Naples.  The  title  to  this 
crown,  and  to  that  of  Jernsalenn  passed  down  by  inheritance^ 
gift,  or  purchase,  among  French  princes,  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  g'ift  of  a 
capricious  and  profligate  woman.  A  feeling  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt naturally  arises  towards  a  people,  who  amoiinled  to 
many  millions,  and  who  held  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
earth,  when  it  is  seen  that  they  were  not  only  aispoaed  of  like 
cattle,  but  forced  to  shed  their  £lood  in  deciding  which  of  many 
equally  bad  masters  they  should  serve. 

Charles  of  Durazzo,  called  Charles  IIL  of  Naples,  finished 
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his  course  in  Hangnry  under  the  hands  of  assassins.  H« 
went  thither  to  rob  the  female  heir  of  the  Hungarian  king, 
who  had  helped  him  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  of  her  crown : 
but  her  subjects  conspired  and  put  an  end  to  his  wicked  ana 
odious  career.  ( 1 386. ) 

Ladislans,  the  son  of  Charles,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned 
till  1414.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  able  roan,  but  of  dissolute 
habits,  which  soon  closed  his  life,  and  left  the  crown  to  his 
sister  Joan,  who  was  more  dissolute  than  her  brother.  Like 
her  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  she  had  no  heirs.  She 
declared  Alfonso,  king  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  to  be  her  heir ; 
but,  being  attacked  by  Louis  IIL  of  the  Anjou  race,  she  r^ 
yoked  that  bequest,  and  appointed  him.  He  died  before  Joan, 
and  bequeathed  his  right  to  Rene  of  Anjou.  But  Alfonso 
obtained  possession,  and  thus  Naples,  as  Sicily  had  done, 
passed  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Arragon,  and  the  union  of 
Sicily  and  Naples,  under  this  dominion,  occurred  in  1435. 

The  events  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  from  1282  to  1435,  contain  neither  interest  nor  in- 
struction. A  remarkable  mortality  among  the  royal  race  of 
Arragon  and  Sicily,  transferred  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
peaceable  succession,  from  Joan  II.  to  Alfonso,  then  kinff  of 
Arragon  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Alfonso  had  reigned  in 
Arragon  from  1416.  Soon  aAer  Joan's  death  he  came  to 
Naples,  and  dwelt  there  till  his  death,  in  June,  1458,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year.  From  the  time  of  this  king's  accession,  the 
island  of  Sicily  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ore  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  "  The  Two  Sicilies."  The  feudal 
relations  were  in  full  force  in  both  the  Sicilies.  There  were 
many  feudal  lords  in  both  of  them,  who  were  rich  and  power- 
ful enough  to  raise  and  maintain  bodies  of  mounted  men  ;  one 
of  them  is  mentioned  as  the  commander  of  eighteen  hundred, 
and  another  of  four  thousand.  The  revenues  of  the  kinff 
were  from  various  modes  of  taxation.  Alfonso  L  acquired 
the  name  of  Magnanimous.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  learning  of  Greeks  and  Romans  had  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  human  mind.  Among  the  cultivators  of  this 
learning,  no  one  was  more  zealous  than  this  prince.  He  had 
always  with  him  the  history  of  Titus  Livius  and  Ciesar's 
commentaries.  His  secretary  affirms,  that  he  was  cured  of  a 
malady,  while  at  Gapua,  by  hearing  the  life  of  Alexander  read 
to  him,  and  that  Cosmo  de  Medici  purchased  his  assent  to 
become  a  member  of  the  league  formed  in  northern  Italy,  by 
giving  him  a  beautiful  copy  of  Livy.     He  was  accustomed  to 
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walk  about  Naples  nnatteaded,  and  replied  to  snggeadona  of 
dnngeT, — **  What  fear  can  a  father  have,  who  walks  in  the 
midat  of  hia  children  1 "     He  was  brave,  eloquent,  a&ble,  and 
of  noble  deportment    He  was  also  munificent  to  excess,  and 
this  occasioned  wants  which  could  only  be  supplied  by  exces- 
sive taxation.     His  queen  was  not  a  fiivorite,  and  he  endeav- 
ored in  vain  lo  be  freed  from  her,  that  he  might  marry  Lucre- 
tia  d'Alagna,  who  emulated  the  high  character  of  the  Roman 
lady  of  the  same  name.    A  natural  son  of  AUboso,  called 
Ferdinand,  was  supposed  to  hare  been  the  of&pring  of  Mar- 
guerite de  Hijar ;  she,  at  least,  permitted  the  maternity  to  be 
imputed  to  her.     The  queen  caused  her  to  be  strangled. 
Others  considered  Ferdinand  to  have  been  the  son  of  his 
brother's  wife.     However  this  may  have  been,  Alfonso  gave 
to  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Sicily  to  his  brother  John^ 
by  which  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again  separated  in  1458. 

Sismoodi  admits  the  good  qualities  whicn  are  attributed  to 
Alfonso,  but  thinks  he  erred  in  esrtending  the  prerogatives  of 
the  feudal  lords  over  their  vassals,  and  thereby  giving  oppor- 
tunities for  severe  oppressions.  That  he  thereby,  also,  weak- 
ened the  royal  prerogatives,  essential,  in  that  age,  to  order  and 
peace,  and  unconsciously  facilitated  the  means  of  future  civil 
vrars.  This  able  writer  concludes  his  commentary  by  expres»^ 
ing  his  doubts  whether  the  reign  of  Alfonso  was  fiivorable  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  though  he  acknowledges  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  moat  generous  monarchs  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  qualities  of  Ferdinand  were  strongly  contrasted  with 
those  of  his  father.  Perfidy,  avarice,  and  cruelty  were  promi- 
nent among  them.  Numerous  enemies  combined  against  biuL 
At  the  head  of  them  was  pope  Calixtos  IIL,  who  insisted  that 
Naples  had  &Uen  to  the  disposal  of  the  holy  church.  He 
invited  all  claimants  of  the  Neapolitan  crown  to  assemble  si 
Rome.  But  Galixtus  followed  Alfonso  in  less  than  two  months. 
The  barons  of  his  own  kingdom  combined  against  Ferdinand, 
and  invited  John,  titular  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Rene,  duke 
of  Anjou,  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown.  Between  the 
preparations  for  war  and  the  actual  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties against  Ferdinand,  Pius  IL,  successor  of  Calixtus,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  the  Turks,  invited  an  assembly  of 
Christian  powers  at  Mantua,  and  went  thither  himself  in  great 
pomp.'  At  Florence  he  was  received  with  singular  honors  for 
a  spiritual  chief.  A  tournament,  a  ball,  and  a  combat  of  wild 
beiurts,  were  among  the  honors  conferred  in  that  city.     Hot, 
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unfottunately,  the  ten  lions  which  were  turned  loose  into  the 
arena  to  combat  with  a  giraflfe,  (cameleopard,)  could  not  be 
provoked  to  hostility. 

Meanwhile,  John  of  Anjou  (duke  of  Calabria)  had  ap* 
proached  Naples  with  nomeroas  allies,  in  October,  1459.  The 
result  of  this  conflict  was  the  total  defeat  of  Ferdinand  at  the 
battle  of  Samo.  (1460.)  He  recovered  from  this  defeat,  and 
was,  in  turn,  successful,  and  preserved  himself  on  the  throne 
through  the  long  reign  of  thirtvHsijt  years,  but  incessantly 
involved  in  difficulties.  He  died  at  tne  age  of  seventy,  in 
1494,  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  able  politician,  but  univer- 
sally odious  for  his  deliberate  cruelties  and  crimes.  His  deadi 
occurred  at  a  period  when  new  troubles  were  gathering  for 
his  subjects. 

Louis  XL  of  France  had  acquired,  by  gift  and  purehaoe, 
all  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  Provence,  Naples,  and 
Jerusalem.  Provence  he  possessed,  but  the  claim  to  the  other 
two  were  merely  titular.  He  was  too  much  occupied  at  home 
in  extending  and  stren^hening  his  empire,  to  think  of  acquir- 
ing possession  of  Naples.  Military  renown  was  not  among 
the  objects  of  this  prince's  ambition.  After  his  death,  in  1488, 
his  son  and  successor,  Charles  VIIL,  desired  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  conqueror,  and  undertook  the  conquest  of  Naples 
under  the  ancient  claim  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  soon 
began  a  course  of  preparations  and  conference  with  Italian 
powers  to  accomplish  his  objects.* 

The  design  of  Charles  was  known  to  Ferdinand  L,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  measures  of  defence  when  he  died.  He  had 
endeavored  to  arm  the  duke  of  Milan  against  Charles,  on  the 
two-fold  ground  that  such  was  the  true  policy  of  Italy,  and 
that  personal  interest  sustained  that  policy,  as  Ferdinand's 
oldest  son,  and  intended  successor,  Imd  married  the  dnke^s 
daughter.  This  son,  Alfonso  II.,  peaceably  ascended  the 
Uirone  on  Ferdinand's  decease. 

Alfonso  II.  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  military 
chiefs  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  His 
fiither  left  him  a  rich  treasury,  accumulated  by  exactions  and 
avarice.  Naples  had  many  able  and  experienced  soldiers. 
Yet  Sismondi  says,  that  it  seemed  equally  impossible  that 
Charles  should  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  that  AJp 
fenso  should  be  able  to  preserve  it 

*  It  is  at  this  period  that  HallamcODclndes  his  History  of  the  Middle 
Acres,  ezpressiDg  the  opinion  that  these  ages  should  be  considered  as  ter- 
nunating  at  the  time  when  Charles  undertook  this  invasion. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

CONQUEST   OF   NAPLES    BY   CHARLES   VIII.    OF    FRANCS. 

In  the  sketches  of  French  history,  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIII.  was  reserved  for  notice  in  this  place.     Charles 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  his  father,  Louis  XL, 
died,  in  1483,  and  his  own  life  ended  in  1498.     This  fiither 
and  son  were  in  a  state  of  alienation  for  many  years.     Uniis 
had  been  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  son,  and  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  his  own  son  might  have  like  dispositions  towards 
himself     Charles  was,  therefore,  a  sort  of  state  prisoner  while 
Louis  lived.     In  all  the  chances  which  have  placed  the  un- 
worthy in  power,  no  one  is  more  surprising  than  in  the  caae 
of  this  king  of  France.     Comines,  who  knew  him  well,  has 
described  him,  but  not  so  fully  as  an  Italian  historian  whom 
Sismondi  copies. 

This  description  is  found  in  Sismondi*s  twelfth  volume,  page 
86.     His  head  was  large,  his  neck  short,  his  breast  and  shoul- 
ders large  and  high,  his  thighs  long  and  slender,  his  complex- 
ion sallow  and  unhealthy,  his  stature  short,  his  face  ugly,  all 
his  members  were  disproportioned,  and  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
a  monster  than  a  man.     Yet  there  was  something  of  dignity 
and  vigor  in  his  eyes.     He  was  ignorant  of  ail  liberal  arts, 
and  hardly  knew  how  to  read.     He  was  always  under  the 
influence  of  the  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  around  him, 
without  being  able  to  perceive  them.     He  hated  the  fatigue  of 
business,  and  when  forced  to  attend  to  it,  he  had  neither  pru- 
dence nor  judgment.     He  had  a  propensity  to  glory,  but  it 
arose  from  impetuosity,  not  reason.     He  was  liberal,  but  had 
no  discrimination  as  to  the  objects  or  measure  of  liberality. 
He  was  immoveable  in  his  will,  but  from  obstinacy,  not  con- 
stancy.    That  which  was  called  goodness  in  him  was  rather 
insensibility  to  injuries  and  feebleness  of  mind.     Comines* 
description  of  Charles  is  not  inconsistent  with  this,  except  in 
one  thing :  that  Charles  **  was  one  of  the  best  creatures  in 
the  world."     From  other  sources  it  is  known  of  Charles,  that 
he  was  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  have  no  'higher 
views  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  royalty,  than  that  they  gave 
unrestrained  license  to  appetites.     Such  a  man  and  such  a 
monarch  undertook  to  pass  from  France,  with  a  numerous 
army,  through  many  independent,  and,  perhaps,  hostile  states^ 
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more  than  eight  handred  miles,  to  Naples.  His  ol^ect  was 
the  crown  of  Naples,  which  no  ancestor  of  his  own  had  em 
held,  and  to  which  he  had  no  pretence  but  as  the  heir  of  his 
fiither,  who  had  parchased  from  one  who  had  himself  no  mors 
than  a  pretension,  and  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  estab* 
lished  dominion  of  another  royal  hoase  had  absolutely  eztin- 
gaiahedL  It  is  a  curious  historical  fiiet,  that  the  feeble  and 
insignificant  Charles  should  have  found  his  way  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  without  having  fought  a  single  battle;  nor  less 
so,  that  such  a  shadow  of  a  man,  and  such  a  semblance  of 
royalty,  should  have  changed  the  political  rektions  o(  all 
Europe. 

These  events  could  not  have  happened  if  motives  for  this 
expedition  had  not  been  assigned,  adapted  to  quiet  the  sppre- 
hensions  of  other  European  powers.  At  this  time  the  Turks 
were  advancing  in  the  eastern  pert  of  Europe,  and  were 
already  terrible  to  the  Italian  states,  as  well  as  to  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  Grermany.  Charles  m- 
clared  that  when  he  had  conquered  Naples,  he  intended  to 
cross  the  Adriatic,  and  attack  the  Turks  through  Qreece. 
Whether  such  was  the  intention,  or  whether  it  was  so  receiv* 
ed  by  other  powers,  belief  in  this  declaration  seems  necessary 
to  account  for  the  permitted  success  of  Charles's  expedition. 

The  first  movement  of  Charles  was  to  send  tne  duke  of 
Orleans,  (afterwards  Louis  XII.,)  in  1494,  to  Genoa,  with 
very  ample  funds  to  equip  a  fieet  This  was  done.  A  Nea* 
politan  force  came  to  Genoa,  and  some  conflicts  ensued,  which 
terminated  advantageously  for  the  French.  Meanwhile, 
Charle^had  assembled  all  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom  who 
were  ambitious  of  military  glory,  or  disposed  to  the  excite- 
'ment  of  new  enterprise.  But  it  was  ratner  an  assembly  for 
the  delights  of  a  royal  court,  than  for  the  exertions  of  a  mili- 
tary campaign. 

In  1494,  Charles  passed  the  summer  at  Lyons^  with  all  his 
conrt,  in  splendid  gaieties,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
intended  conquest.  On  the  23d  of  Au^;ust  he  passed  the  Alps 
with  31,600  troops,  of  various  descriptions  and  nations,  with  a 
numerous  retinue  of  attendants ;  and  this  number  of  armed 
men  was  nearly  doubled  before  he  reached  the  frontier  of  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom.  The  states  of  northern  Italy  were  so 
divided  among  themselves,  and  so  governed  internally,  as  not 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  Charles.  Attempts  were  made 
by  the  pope,  Alexander  VI.,  and  by  Florence,  to  impede  his 
passage*    An  insurrection  in  Borne  deprived  the  pope  of  all 
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power  to  resist,  and  Piero  de  Medici,  the  head  of  the  Floreo- 
tioe  republic,  made  a  disgraceful  treaty  with  Charles,  which 
opened  Florence  to  him.     The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Floreo- 
tines  caused  the  flight  and  the  exile  of  Piero.     Charles  was 
received  in  this  city  in  a  friendly  manner.     But  he  soon  assert- 
ed the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of 
Piero  de  MedicL     He  was  firmly  and  nobly  answered.     He 
then  reduced  his  claim  to  a  demand  of  money,  and  a  sum  was 
agreed  on ;  and  Charles  was  to  restore  all  the  rights  of  Flo- 
rence at  Pisa.     Charles  took  possession  of  Sienna,  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  and  entered  Rome  against  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
and  almost  in  the  character  of  an  enemy.     The  Pontiff  is  rep- 
resented to  have  conducted  himself  witn  contemptible  indecis- 
ion, and  pusillanimity,  in  this  aflair.     The  entry  of  Charles  in^ 
to  Rome  is  described  by  Paul  Jove,  whom  Sismondi  considers 
to  have  been  personally  present.     As  no  description,  equally 
full  and  accurate,  of  a  military  force  in  this  age,  has  been  met 
wtih,  an  abridgement  of  Sismondi's  account  of  it  is  here  made. 
(Vol.  xii.  p.  182,  and  the  following.) 

The  entry  took  place  on  the  Slst  of  Dec.  1494.     The  ad- 
vance guard  was  composed  of  Swiss  and  Grermans,  who  march- 
ed in  battalions,  with  banners  displayed,  by  the  sound  of  drums. 
Their  coats  were  short,  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  of  vari- 
ous colors.     The  ofiicers  wore  plumes  in  their  helmets.     The 
soldiers  had  short  swords,  and  lances  of  ashwood,  ten  feet  long, 
with  a  sharp-edged  point  of  iron.     One  fourth  of  them  had 
battle^xes,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  (usually  called  hal- 
berts)  instead  of  lances.     The  battle-axe  was  formed  like  a 
common  hatchet,  having  on  the  opposite  side,  and  ccjQnected 
with  the  head,  an  iron  with  four  sharp  corners.     Either  side  of 
this  weapon  was  used  in  battle,  but  with  both  hands.     Every 
1000  men  had  a  company  of  100  fusiliers.     The  front  ranks  of 
the  advanced  guard  had  helmets,  and  breast-plates  for  defence. 
The  other  ranks  had  not. 

After  the  Swiss,  marched  6000  Gascons,  (from  the  south- 
west of  France,^  who  were  armed  as  archers,  with  cross-bows, 
and  iron  pointea  arrows.  They  were  of  small  statare,  and 
without  ornamental  dress. 

Next  came  the  cavalry,  composed  of  the  selected  French  no- 
bility, clad  in  silken  cloaks,  and  helmets  and  collars,  brilliant 
with  gold.  Half  of  them  (2,500)  were  cuirassiers,  or  horse- 
men, defended  by  helmets  and  plates  of  brass  on  the  breast  and 
back.  They  carried  a  lance  with  a  solid  point,  and  other  arms 
reeembliog  hatchets.    Their  horses  were  large  and  stroogt 
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W  cropped  of  their  ears,  and  of  tiie  long  hair  of  their  tails. 
£ach  man  was  followed  by  three  horses ;  on  one  was  a  page, 
armed  like  his  master,  on  the  other  two  were  attendants,  in  the 
character  of  esguires,  or  aids.  The  other  half  were  light  cav- 
alry, bearing  wooden  bows,  Rafter  the  English  manner,)  to 
shoot  long  arrows.  They  haa  defensive  armor  like  the  heavy 
cavalry,  and  short  pikes,  to  pierce  those  whom  the  heavy  cav- 
alry had  overthrown.  Their  cloaks  were  ornamented  with 
cords  to  attach  them  to  the  neck,  and  with  plates  of  silver. 
Four  hundred  archers,  among  whom  were  100  Scots,  rode  at 
the  side  of  the  king.  Two  hundred  chosen  French  kniffhta 
surrounded  him  on  foot  They  carried  on  their  shoalders, 
iron  instruments,  resembling  heavy  hatchets.  When  'they 
mounted  they  were  armed  like  cavalry,  only  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  their  horses,  and  their  ornaments  of 
gold  and  purple.  The  cardinals  Ascagne  Sforza,  and  Julien 
de  Rovere,  rode  at  the  side  of  the  king.  Colonna  and  Savelli, 
of  the  same  rank,  rode  next  behind.  The  Italian  and  French 
generals  came  next,  intermingled  with  the  great  French  lords. 

Thirty -six  brass  cannon,  8  feet  long,  of  a  calibre  of  the  size 
of  the  human  head ;  and  culverines  of  half  that  length,  came 
next ;  and  then  a  still  larger  kind  of  cannon.* 

The  advance  guard  entered  the  sate  del  Populo  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  the  march  continued  till  9 ;  torches  and  flamb^ux 
throwing  their  gleams  on  the  army,  made  it  still  more  solemn 
and  imposing. 

An  irritating  and  hostile  intercourse  took  place  between 
Charles  and  the  pope,  which  sometimes  threatened  a  settlement^ 
by  military  force,  but  ended  in  a  treaty,  dictated  by  the  former. 
The  pope  made  no  objection  to  the  terms,  intending  to  disre- 
gard them  all,  as  might  best  suit  his  interests.  Certain  citadels 
were  surrendered  to  Charles,  to  be  held  till  the  end  of  the  war ; 
and  Cssar  Borgia,  son  of  the  pope,  was  required  to  follow 
Charles,  really  as  a  hostage,  though  with  the  ostensible  rank  of 
a  legate.  One  article  of  the  treaty  related  to  Zimzim,  or  G^m, 
broker  of  the  sultan  Bajazet.  This  person  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,' because  he  was  born  after  his  father,  Mahomet  IL, 
became  sultan,  and  the  older  brother,  Bajazet,  bejfore  that  event. 
Gem  was  defeated,  and,  at  length,  sought  an  asylum  in  Rome. 
His  brother  paid  the  pope  40,000  ducats  a  year,  to  support  Qem 

*  The  carriage  on  which  the  cannon  were  borne,  were  not  unlike  those 
of  modem  times,  bat  of  heavier  construction.  Sismondi  does  not  men- 
tion the  attendants,  and  baggage  of  .this  armament,  which  must  hi^ve  com- 
prised a  nameroQs  train. 
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there,  and  to  keep  faim  there.  Charles  required  that  Crem 
should  be  deliTered  to  him,  as  he  would  be  useful  in  Charles's 
intended  movements  against  the  sultan.  When  the  pope  found 
that  he  must  surrender  Gem,  he  caused  a  slow  poison  to  bead- 
ministered  to  Oem,  which  proved  fiical,  while  the  French  were 
on  the  way  from  Rome  to  Naples. 

The  approach  of  the  French  had  been  long  expected  by  Al- 
fonso IL,  and  bv  his  son  and  successor,  Ferdinand.  Both  of  them 
supposed  that  they  would  come  through  Romagna,  on  the  east* 
ern  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  a  force  had  been  gathered  there, 
under  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Alfonso.  The  route  taken  by 
the  French  was  along  the  plain,  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Po,  to  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  thence,  southwardly,  acroas 
the  Apennines  by  the  road  of  Pontremoli,  to  Lucca.  When 
this  was  known  to  Ferdinand,  he  returned  towards  Na]Jes,  and 
was  at  Rome  when  Charles  arrived  there,  and  left  the  city  by 
one  gate,  while  the  French  entered  by  another. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1495,  Charles  departed  from  Na- 
ples for  Rome.     The  pope  immediately  employed  himself  to 
unite  the  enemies  of  Charles  in  the  North  of  Ital^,  without 
any  regard  to  his  treaty.    Charles  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Neopoutan  kingdom,  and  forthwith  commenced  a  series  of  sav* 
age  cruelties,  unknown  even  in  that  comparatively  barbarous 
age.     Terror  preceded  him  in  his  rapid  course  to  Naples.  Fer- 
dinand exerted  himself  with  great  ability  to  meet  Charles,  in 
difficult  passes,  but  as  soon  as  the  advanced  guard  of  Che  French 
came  in  view,  his  troops  fled.     While  in  this  discouraging  po- 
sition, his  father  Alfonso,  more  terrified  than  any  of  his  s«b- 
jects,  and  no  less  apprehensive  of  them  than  of  the  French,  re- 
solved to  abdicate  tne  throne.     Ferdinand  went  to  Naples  to 
take  possession,  while  Alfonso  was  flying,  with  all  his  treas- 
ures, to  Sicily.     Having  assumed  the  crown,  Ferdinand  hur- 
ried back,  in  the  hope  of  making*  a  successful  resistance  at  Ca- 
pua.    But  he  had  hardly  arrived  at  that  place,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Naples,  to  quefi  a  popular  insurrection.     This  he  ac- 
complished in  a  gallant  manner ;  but  in  his  absence  the  French 
had  entered  Capua,  and  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Naples. 
No  resource  was  left  to  Ferdinand  but  to  escape  with  the  raero- 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  whom  Alfonso  had  left  behind,  to  tfa^ 
Island  of  Ischia,  and  thence  to  Sicily. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  Charles  entered  Naples  with  ex* 
traordinary  magnificence,  and  was  received  by  the  fickle  NeapcK 
litans  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  He  then  abandon^ 
every  thought  of  serious  afiairs,  and  devoled  himself  to  the 
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most  extravagant  pomp  and  pleasure.     He  was  little  aware  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  were  gathering  around  him. 
The  Arragonese  ^milies,  who  had  deserted  their  sovereigns, 
looked  to  him  for  their  reward.     The  ancient  families  who  had 
sustained  the  French  house  of  Anjou,  even  sixty  years,  ex- 
pected to  be  reinstated  in  their  possessions.     The  French  who 
lad  followed  him,  expected  to  be  favored  and  enriched,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.     The  two  former  classes   presented 
themselves  at  court.     They  were  not  recognized,  and  however 
often  they  came,  were  obliged  to  tell  who  they  were,  and  state 
anew  their  pretensions.  They  saw  that  the  followers  of  Charles 
were  the  only  class  who  could  approach  him,  or  obtain  his  ia- 
vorabie  notice.     The  common  people  did  not  find  that  they  had 
changed  masters  for  the  better.     Instead  of  the  restoration  of  a 
former  monarchy,  and  the  redress  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  all 
classes  soon  understood,  that  they  had  only  aided  rapacious 
and  insolent  conquerors  to  take  possession  of  their  country. 
The  cheap  wines,  abundant  fruits,  and  other   temptations  of 
Naples,  seduced  and  enfeebled  tbe  soldiery,  who  knew  nothing 
of  such  luxuries  beyond  the  Alps.     Satiety  and  weariness  soon 
brought  remembrance  of  home.     In  all  this  time  Charles  had 
done  nothing  to  establish  his  empire.     The  Neapolitans  began 
to  regret  the  loss  of  their  former  princes ;  and  Ferdinand  was 
busy  in  devising  means,  and  seeking  the  fiivorable  time  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  his  subjects. 

The  states  of  northern  Italy  were  now  sensible  of  the  folly 
of  having  permitted  Charles  to  pass  unmolested  to  Naples.  A 
congress  was  held  at  Venice,  in  which  all  these  powers  were 
represented,  and  even  the  sultan  Bajazet.  The  ministers  as- 
sembled there  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  100;  and  though 
the  able  and  accomplished  Comines  wasthere,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  Charles,  a  solemn  league  was  formed,  including  Max- 
imillian,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  furnish  men  and  money  to 
overwhelm  Charles,  before  Comines  was  aware  of  the  project 
The  dream  of  the  conqueror  was  dissipated  by  information  from 
Comines,  of  the  combination  which  had  been  formed  against 
him.  He  had  now  something  more  interesting  to  think  of 
than- the  association  of  French  gallantry,  with  the  luxury  and 
delights  of  Naples. 

Having  divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  he  intended  one  of 
tbem  to  preserve  his  dominion  in  Naples,  and  the  other  to  pro* 
tect  him  in  the  perilous  return,  whico  he  was  forced  to  under- 
iake.     He  selected  the  high  officers  who  were  to  be  left  as  his 
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representatires,  and  departed  from  Naples  for  Rome,  on  tke 
20th  of  May,  having  parsed  nearly  three  months  in  the  cag^ 
tal  of  his  new  kingdom.  The  number  of  troops  which  ac- 
companied him,  is  thus  computed :  800  lancers ;  200  gentlemen 
for  his  personal  guard;  100  armed  Italians;  8000  Swiss  foot 
soldiers;  1000  French,  and  1000  Gascon  soldiers*  and  250 
were  expected  to  join  him  in  Tuscany.  The  residue  of  his 
army,  who  had  sunrived  to  that  time,  were  distributed  in  difkr^ 
ent  garrisons. 

The  pope  did  not  oppose  the  entry  of  Charles  into  Rome, 
but  he  withdrew  himself,  and  went  to  Orvieto,  a  distance  of  60 
miles.     Having  remained  three  days  at  Rome,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  Tuscany,  but  marked  his  course,  while  within  chuicli 
territories,  by  burning,  pillage,  and  massacre.     At  Sienna  he 
remained  six  days,  attempting  to  turn  the  dissensions  which  ex- 
isted there,  to  his  own  account ;  and  believing  he  had  succeed- 
ed, impaired  his  strength  by  leaving  300  men  to  maintain  his 
Sower.     But  he  had  not  reached  France,  before  they  were 
riven  from  the  city.     He  was  informed  at  Sienna  that  the 
Florentines  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  their  territory.    He 
inclined  thence  towards  the  sea,  and  arrived  at  Pisa.     Here  he 
was  assailed  by  men,  women,  and  children,  who  reminded  him 
g(  his  engagements  to  free  them  from  the  dominion  of  Florence; 
while  the  ambassadors  from  that  city,  came  to  reproach  him 
that  he  had  not  surrendered  Pisa  to  Florence,  as  he  bound  iiim- 
self  to  do,  and  for  which  he  had  been  paid.     The  Pisans  soft- 
ened even  the  hearts  of  the  French  soldiery  by  their  tears  and 
lamentations.     Fifty  of  these  soldiers  sought  the  presence  of 
Charles,  and  declared  they  would  rather  give  up  all  ^^'^^iffes 
due  to  them,  than  have  the  Pisans  subjected  to  Florence.  The 
feeble  and  embarrassed  king  would  make  no  new  promises  to 
the  Pisans  j  and  directed  the  Florentine  ambassadors  to  meet 
him  at  Asti,  nearly  150  miles  north-west,  in  northern  Italy,  to 
receive  an  answer. 

Leaving  Pisa  in  possession  of  French  soldiers,  Charles 
crossed  the  Apennines  in  mid-summer,  with  extreme  difficulty, 
by  the  road  of  Pontremoli,  to  Parma.  Having  descended  in- 
to the  plains  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  he  was  met 
by  a  body  of  troops,  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own* 
which  opposed  his  passage  of  the  Bogano,  which  flows  to  the 
city  of  Parma.  The  extreme  heat,  and  the  want  of  fNrovisions 
of  every  sort,  and  the  fatigfue  of  crossing  the  mountains,  made 
his  condition  desperate.     Despair  rather  than  skill  or  courage^ 


mimated  hw  troops  in  the  bsttle  ^vhich  ensued.  In  the  midal 
of  it,  the  baggage  of  the  French  was  seen  to  be  passing,  unpro* 
teeted,  along  the  foot  of  the  moantains,  and  part  of  the  hired 
soldiers  of  the  leagae  were  attracted  to  that,  while  another 
part  were  seized  with  panic.  Charles  is  said  to  hare  conduct- 
ed himself  well  on  this  occasion.  Though  in  imminent  peril, 
he  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  his  troops. 
From  hence  to  Asti,  (about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Pa  via,) 
Charles  was  continually  harassed  by  the  troops  of  his  adver- 
saries, but,  without  any  serious  loss,  was  enabled  to  reach  this 
place  on  the  15th  of  /aly,  1495,  which  was,  to  him,  a  place 
of  safety,  and  abundant  in  provisions. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XIL,  had  been  left 
at  Asti  to  keep  up  a  communication  between  Charles  and 
France.  Louis  having  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother  Valentina  Visconti,  had  attempted  to 
enforce  these  rights.  Charles  found  that  Louis  was  beisieged 
at  Novara,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Milan.  A  treaty  relieved 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Charles  recrossed  the  Alps  to  Dbu- 
phine,  in  France,  the  22d  of  October,  with  a  precipitation 
which  could  not  have  been  greater,  if  he  had  been  pursued  by 
a  victorious  army.  Thus  ^nded,  as  to  Charles  personally,  his 
expedition  to  Naples.  A  less  fortunate  destiny  awaited  the 
army  which  he  left  to  defend  his  conquest. 

Ferdinand  11.  retired  to  Messina,  in  Sicily,  leaving  Naples 
in  possession  of  Charles  VIII.,  at  the  end  of  February,  1495. 
His  father  Alfonso,  (who  had  assumed  the  dress  of  a  monk, 
intending  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  life  in  penitence  and  devo* 
tioo,)  came  to  visit  him,  and  ofiTered  some  part  of  the  treasure 
which  he  brought  from  Naples.  Fernancio  Gonsalvez  came 
there,  also,  from  Spain,  witn  five  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and 
nix  hundred  cavaliers;  the  same  Oonsalvez  who  afterwards 
acquired  the  name  of  the  great  captain,  in  the  wars  of  Italy. 
Ferdinand  was  already  informed  of  the  change  of  opinion  m 
his  favor,  in  consequence  of  the  insolent  and  oppressive  con« 
duct  of  the  French.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ap- 
proach Naples  through  Calabria,  from  Sicily,  with  the  aid  of 
Gonsalvez,  and  was  obliged  to  return,  ailer  a  narrow  escape* 
A  nobleman  gave  up  his  own  horse  to  Ferdinand,  and  was 
immediately  smin  himself. 

The  next  movement  of  Ferdinand  was  to  pass  by  sea  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Naples,  and  to  land  there,  the  duke  of  Mont« 
peosier  being  then  in  the  chief  command  of  the  French,  and 
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established  in  that  city.    It  would  fill  a  much  larger  space 
than  can  be  given  to  the  warfare  of  the  next  two  months,  if  ail 
its  details  were  ibllowed  out.   On  the  one  side,  Ferdinand  wae 
attempting  to  harass  and  distress  his  adversaries,  not  only  hfj 
gallant  conflict  whenever  favorable  opportunities  occurred,  birt 
by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  confining  them  within  the 
narrowest  limits.     On  the  other  side,  the  French  were  sus- 
taining themselves  in  the  hope  that  Charles  would  refnibroe 
them,  and  furnish  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  army. 
Both  sides  disclosed  great  skill  and  bravery ;  but  Ferdinand, 
for  so  young  and  inexperienced  a  general,  is  highly  applauded 
for   his  perseverance,  prudence,  and  good  sense,  under  the 
most  difficult  and  embarrassing  circumstances.     The  French 
had  able  generals  and  veteran  soldiers ;  while  Ferdinand  httd 
neither,  but  in  a  very  inferior  extent,  in  comparison  with  his 
enemies,  and  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  feudal  troops  of  his 
barons,  and  the  common  militia  of  the  country.     Two  persons 
should  be  honorably  mentioned  among  Ferdinand's  supporters; 
the  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  d'Avalos,  one  of  whom  was 
the  marquis  of  Piscaria.     Both  of  them,  to  the  deep  distress  of 
Ferdinand,  were  soon  lost  by  him ;  one  by  a  mortal  wound  in 
battle,  the  other  by  assassination.     The  loss  of  the  marquis 
made  Ferdinand,  for  some  time,  incapable  of  devoting  himself 
to  public  affairs. 

One  occurrence  in  this  warfare  deserves  notice,  as  it  dia* 
closes  the  relative  condition  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  country.   Apulia  is  the  general  geographical  name 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  is  situated  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  luily.     Herds  of  cattle 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand,  and  sheep  six  hundred 
thousand,  were  driven  twice  in  a  year  through  Apulia,  to  be 
pastured  in  the  winter,  in  the  south,  and  in.the  summer.  Id  the 
highlands,  eastwardly  of  the  Apennines,  and  eastwardly  of 
Rome.     A  toll  collected  on  these  cattle  and  sheep,  was  the 
most  productive  revenue  of  the  crown.    Both  the  parties  were 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  this  accustomed  transit 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  they  agreed,  that  whichever  party 
should  hold  dominion  over  this  territory,  in  which  the  tolb 
were  collected,  at  the  proper  time  of  the  collection,  should  have 
the  right  to  it,  unmolested  by  the  other.     This  convention  led 
eUch  party  to  endeavor  to  become  the  strongest  in  Apulia. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  convention  served  only  to 
make  Apulia  the  scene  of  conflict.    Various  battles  ensued. 


ud  neiihei  party  olAaiiied  the  toll;  while  the  esttleand  the 
sheep  were  ahaodooed  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiery.  The 
p\A\na  were  covered  with  earcaeaes,  the  skine  being  the  only 
spoil  which  the  soldiers  coald  carry  a^vay.  The  rained  sh^ 
herds  were  disregarded  ia  this  distressing  coneequence  of 
the  war. 

Charles  VIIL,  safe  in  France,  and  abandoned  to  pleasarer 
had  no  leisure  to  think  of  the  Frenchmen  who  were  (fefendioff 
themselves,  and  hie  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  compeUeo, 
at  length,  to  listen  to  the  importunities  of  friends  and  family 
connexions  of  these  Frenchmen,  and  some  troope  were  em- 
barked in  the  south  of  France  to  aid  them.  Not  one  of  them 
arrived  at  their  destination.  The  Swiss,  and  the  Germans^ 
who  were  hired  troops  o(  the  French  in  Italy,  had  not  received 
any  wages  for  a  long  time.  Their  murmurs,  and,  at  length, 
their  threats,  added  to  the  distresses  of  the  French  generals* 
The  two  principal  ones,  Montpensier  and  Precy,  were  never 
agreed  in  the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued.  Deaths  and 
desertions  were  daily  diminishing  the  ranks. 

In  July,  1795,  the  principal  part  of  the  French  army  had 
been  concentrated  in  that  province  of  the  kingdom  called  Basi* 
Ucata,  south  of  Naples,  and  bounding  on  the  gulf  of  Tarento. 
The  small  town  of  Attala,  in  that  province,  was  their  only 
possession.  Here,  Montpensier  was  compelled  to  capitulate^ 
and,  after  long  negotiations,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
should  march  to  Baia,  a  port  twelve  miles  south  of  Naples,  and 
depart  from  thence.  While  arrangements  were  making  here 
to  accomplish  this  olject,  a  pestilence  broke  ont  among  the 
French,  and  Montpensier  was  among  the  first  to  fiill  by  it* 
The  destruction  of  lives  was  so  great  before  the  embarkation, 
and  while  on  ship-board,  that  of  the  five  thousand  of  the  French, 
army  who  were  gathered  at  Baia,  not  five  hundred  of  them 
ever  reached  France.  Thus  ended  the  celebrated  expedition 
of  Charles  VIIL  to  conquer  Naples.  A  measure  to  be  sus- 
tained neither  by  right,  necessity,  policy,  nor  the  wildest  crav- 
ing of  military  glory.  Yet  the  French  of  the  present  day 
number  Charles  among  their  heroes,  and  upbraid  Comines 
and  all  others  who  treat  of  him  and  his  adventure,  according  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  common  sense.  The  effect  of  this 
adventure  was  not  only  utterly  profitless,  but  extremely  disas- 
trous to  the  French,  while  it  unsettled  and  broke  up  tne  gov- 
ernments of  the  free  states  of  Italy,  and  finally  made  that 
country  the  seat  of  long-continued  and  desolating  wars. 
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The  gallant  and  saccessfal  Ferdinand  IL  was  not  deatined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  his  labors.  Excessive  fiitigue  and 
exposure  while  superintending  the  departure  of  the  French, 
had  implanted  the  seeds  of  disease,  of  which  he  was  uncon- 
scious. As  soon  as  he  was  rid  of  his  enemies,  he  gave  way 
to  a  long-cherished  passion,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  ail 
Europe,  married  his  own  aunt,  of  about  his  own  age.  He 
retired  to  a  chateau  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  with  his  brides  and 
died  there,  the  7th  of  September,  1496,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Ferdinand  dying  without  leaving  any  child,  the  crown  went 
to  his  uncle  Frederick,  who  assumed  it  as  Frederick  IlL 
This  king  was,  from  many  causes,  exceedingly  unpopular, 
and  unaUe  to  sustain  himself  on  the  throne.  At  this  time; 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  and  the  husband  of 
Isabella,  was  king  of  Sicily.  On  the  death  of  Charles  YIll., 
the  duke  of  Orleans  became  kine  of  France,  as  Louis  XII. 
The  Neapolitan  people  were  divided  in  opinion  between  Fer- 
dinand  and  Louis.  Frederick  consented  to  abandon  his  king^ 
dom  to  Louis,  and  to  accept  a  pension  and  retire  to  France. 
This  measure  was  assented  to  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  uiTder 
an  agreement  with  Louis,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  shouM 
be  divided  between  them.  The  crafty  Ferdinand,  availing^ 
himself  of  his  neighborhood,  and  superior  advantages,  grada* 
ally  despoiled  Louis  of  his  share.  In  the  year  1504,  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  again  united,  and  became  an  appendage  of  the 
Spanish  crown  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

The  sketches  of  Naples  are  here  closed,  with  the  intentioa 
of  recurring  to  this  period  to  commence  the  third  survey  of 
Europe,  comprising  the  three  last  centuries^ 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

ROMS,  THB   POFBSp   ANB   THB   CHU&CB,  FROM  i  000  TO    1600. 


[These  writers  hare  been  consaUed  in  makiiig  this  compifauioa  :• 
b(m*s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Histoire  des  Repabhqnes 
do  mnyen  age,  par  Bimonde  de  Sismondi ;  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de 
I'Europe,  par  M.  Koch ;  Essai  snr  Tiniluence  des  Groisades,  par  Profes- 
sear  Heeren ;  Mosheim's  InstitntioDs  of  Church  History ;  Waddington's 
History  of  the  Chareh ;  Robertson's  Histoiy  of  Charles  Y. ;  J.  C.  I. 
Gieseler's  Ecclesiastical  History,  translated  by  Rev.  F.  Cunningham; 
View  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Henry  Hal- 
hun.  Many  other  writers  have  been  consulted.  This  general  acknowl- 
edgment is  made  to  prevent  too  frequent  reference.] 

The  longest  branch  of  the  Tiber  rises  in  the  Apennine 
mountains,  about  thirty-five  miles  directly  east  of  Florence. 
It  flows  south-eastwardly  until  it  comes  within  about  twenty 
mil^  of  Rome ;  then  south-west  war  dly  through  Rome  to  the 
Tuscan  sea,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-two  miles.  Twelve 
miles  from  the  sea  it  passes  through  Rome.  The  longitude 
of  this  city  is  very  near  13**  east ;  its  latitude  very  near  42** 
north.  It  is  four  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-south-west  from 
Vienna ;  six  hundred  south-east  from  Paris ;  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  east  by  north  from  Madrid ;  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  west  from  Constantinople ;  one  hundred  and  ten  north- 
west from  Naples ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south- 
south-east  from  Florence. 

The  history  of  Rome,  in  these  five  centuries,  is  little  other 
than  the  history  of  the  popes.  Their  history  includes  that  of 
the  Roman  church  ;  and  the  agency  of  the  church  is  apparent 
in  the  history  of  every  kingdom  and  state  of  Europe.  The 
rise  and  the  exercise  of  papal  authority  has  been  reserved  for 
notice  in  this  place,  that  a  connected  view  may  be  had  of  the 
most  imposing  and  extraordinary  power  ever  exercised  by 
man  over  his  fellow-man.  However  feeble,  contemptible,  and 
even  insulted  the  popes  may  have  been  in  the  city  which  was 
their  seat  of  empire,  they  were  tyrannically  sovereign  else- 
where in  Europe.  The  curse  of  a  pope  was  terrible  through- 
out the  Christian  community,  from  the  crowned  head  down  to 
the  lowest  subject.  The  elements  of  papal  power  were,  1. 
Phpical  force.    2.  Power  over  person,  liberty,  property,  and 
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the  enjoyments  of  life.     3.  Power  to  bestow  &tot8,  benefits; 
honors  and  riches,  as  well  as  to  take  tbem  away.     4.  Absolute 
power  over  hopes  and  fears  in  future  life.     All  these  elements 
of  dominion  the  popes  contrived  (in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages)  to  concentrate  in  the  tenant  of  the  holy  chair  of  Saint 
Peter.     Whether  these  tenants  were,  as  they  successively  ap- 
peared, resolute  or  timid,  wise  or  imbecile,  virtuous  or  crimi- 
sal,  the  moment  they  were  authorized  to  assume  the  papal 
crown,  they  be<»me  sovereign  over  all  Christians.    Kings 
were  their  inferiors,  and  obliged  to  do  them  the  reverence  of 
kissing  their  feet.     This  wonderful  superiority  was  the  slow 
acquisition  of  centuries,  and  was  not  always  held  unimpaired. 
Its  preservation  sometimes  depended  on  the  qualities  of  the 
reigning  potentate ;  but  that  which  an  incompetent  one  lost,  an 
able  successor  recovered,  and,  usually,  with  it,  an  augmented 
power,  until  it  obtained  its  ultimate  grandeur,  which  was  neces- 
sarily followed  by  its  first  step  of  declension. 

Rome  was  the  peculiar  place  where  this  authority  could 
best  be  assumed.     It  had  long  been  the  seat  of  earthly  empire. 
St  Paul  had  suffered  martyrdom,  and  St.  Peter  was  assumed 
to  have  been  buried  in  this  city.     It  was  also  the  place  of 
sepulchre  of  St.  Lawrence  and  of  many  other  saints.     Numer- 
ous  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  tne  relics  of  these  saints, 
as  Gregory  the  Great  solemnly  certified  to  the  empress  Con- 
stantia  (of  Constantinople)  in  the  year  592.     The  same  Greg- 
ory, in  the  year  596,  says  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, — "  I 
send  you  keys  of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter,  your  guardian, 
which,  when  placed  upon  the  sick,  are  wont  to  be  resplendent 
with  numerous  miracles."     The  confession  of  sins  to  prelates, 
introduced  by  Leo  the  Great,  between  the  years  440  and  461 ; 
the  purification  of  souls,  in  purgatory,  (borrowed  from  the 
pagan  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  who  probably  derived  it 
firom  the  Egyptians,  and  they  from  India  ;)  and  the  worship  of 
images,  also  of  pagan  origin,  were  among  the  means  used  to 
subdue  the  minds  of  Christians.     The  right  to  expel  an  un* 
worthy  member  of  a  society,  common  among  the  Jews,  and 
incident  to  all  societies,  arose,  under  papal  management,  to  the 
terrible  denunciation  of  anathema  or  excommunication,  and 
extended  to  crowned  heads  and  entire  kingdoms.     The  most 
extraordinary  power  exercised  by  the  popes  was  founded  in 
what  are  called  the  False  Decretals. 

In  Waddington's  History  of  the  Church,  p.  195,  the  &}se 
decretals  are  stated  to  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Adrian  I., 
who  was  pope  from  772  to  795.     In  Cunningham's  transla* 
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iion  of  Professor  Gieseler's  "  Text-book  of  Ecclesiastical  His 
tory  "  Tol.  ii.  p.  67,  these  decretals  are  said  to  have  been  written 
between  829  aod  845,  in  France,  and  that  '*  Benedict  Leyita, 
of  Mentz,  may  be  justly  saspected  of  a  share  in  the  forgery.** 
This  forgery  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  Isodore,  who* 
eyer  that  person  may  have  been.     It  is  not  material  to  the 
present  purpose  to  ascertain  by  whom,  nor  at  what  time,  these 
£>rgeries  were  made,  but  only  to  show  that  before  the  time  of 
Gregory  Yll.  Ibey  were  known  and  treated  as  authentic,  and 
to  show,  also,  their  tenor  and  efiect     One  part  of  these  decre- 
tals purported  to  be  the  donation  of  the  emperor  Constantino, 
made  at  the  time  of  his  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople,  (about  the  year  325.)  whereby  he 
consigned  the  western  empire  to  "  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  bishop  of  Rome."     It  also  pur- 
ported  to  be  a  gift,  to  that  bishop,  of  '*  unbounded  dominion 
over  churches,  nations,  and  kings,  as  the  successor .  of  Saint 
Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Christ'^     Another  part  of  the  false 
decretals  purported  to  be  a  compilation  of  the  epistles  and 
decrees  of  the  primitive  popes  and  early  emperors,  extending 
the  spiritual  omnipotence  of  the  pope  to  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity,  and  deriving  his  authority  directly  from  Saint 
Peter. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  donation  of  Constantino  was 
known  before  that  part  of  the  decretals  which  Gieseler  attrib- 
utes to  Levita.  Both  were  known  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
it  was  pretended  that  they  had  been  recently  discovered.  They 
were  received  and  treated  as  authentic  and  indisputable,  and 
were  (says  Gieseler)  used  by  the  popes,  "beginning  with 
Nicholas  I.,  (who  died  in  867,)  without  any  material  opposi- 
tion, maintaining  their  authority  until  the  reformation  1^  to 
the  detection  of  the  cheat" 

By  the  time  that  Gregory  VII.  came  to  the  pontificate,  (in 
1074,)  the  decretals  were  a  fundamental  part  of  papal  authori- 
ty, and  were  the  basis  of  the  astonishing  power  which  he 
assumed,  exercised,  and  lefl  as  the  rules  of  action  for  his  suc- 
cessors. 

The  Roman  church  attained  to  its  highest  power  between 
the  year  1073,  when  Hildebrand  was  elected,  (Gregory  VII.,) 
and  the  fall  of  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1303.  In  these  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  the  three  most  eminent  men  who  appear- 
ed on  the  papal  throne,  were  the  two  above  named,  and  Inno- 
cent III.;  who  was  pope  from  1198  to  1216.  Tljere  were 
some  others  in  this  time  who  ably  sustained  the  pretensions  of 
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the  Holy  See ;  but  these  three  are  the  men  upon  whom  hisloty 
charges  the  pontifical  usurpations.     The  unity  of  purpose 
maintained  by  them  makes  it  proper  to  consider  these  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  as  one  epoch,  and  to  arranget  under 
distinct  heads,  the  acts  of  usurpation  as  to  the  church  and  as 
to  temporal  authority.     It  is  to  be  remembered  throughout, 
that  one  object  of  these  three  popes  was  to  maintain  an  abso- 
lute and  tyrannical  dominion  over  all  grades  of  the  clergy,  by 
making  tbem  entirely  dependent  on  the  supreme  head,  and  to 
use  them  as  subservient  ministers  in  effecting  the  sul^ection  of 
bV  temporal  authority.     The  other  object  was  to  reduce  enipe- 
rors,  kings,  princes,  their  subjects  and  territories  to  submissioa. 
To  do  this,  these  popes  availed  themselves  of  the  principie  of 
the  feudal  tenure.     They  assumed  to  be  supreme  lords,  and 
to  require  of  all  potentates  to  acknowledge  that  their  domin- 
ions were  held,  under  them,  as  the  representatives  of  Sl  Peter 
on  earth. .  To  this  they  added  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  offences,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual ;  and  crowned  the 
whole  of  this  earthly  supremacy  with  the  power  of  disposing 
of  the  souls  of  men  throughout  an  endless  existence. 

If  one  is  astonished  and  shocked  at  this  arrogance,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  it  arose  when  the  people,  the  nobles,  and 
the  princes  of  Europe  were  alike  ignorant  of  social,  moral, 
and  political  rights,  and  when  mere  physical  strength,  or  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  clergy,  were  the  only  powers 
which  could  make  law  and  enforce  obedience.     The  passing 
from  one  part  of  Kurope  to  another,  and  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  kingdom  or  state,  was  difficult  and  o&en 
perilous.     Written  communications  were  limited  lo  very  few, 
and  these  could  be  made  only  by  special  messengera,     A 
large  majority  of  all  the  people  of  Europe  had  no  other  mode 
of  acquiring  knowledge  but  by  spoken  words,  and  theae  were 
more  frequently  received  from  an  interested  and  selfish  priest- 
hood than  from  any  other  persons.     The  use  of  printing  as 
means  of  information,  and  the  use  of  public  carriers  to  dissem- 
inate that  information,  were  unknown  till  nearly  four  centuries 
after  this  time.     Not  only  were  the  princes  and  people  igno- 
rant and  barbarous,  but  the  parts  of  Europe  inhabited  by 
Christians,  were  divided  into  small  principalities,  duchies,  and 
counties,  in  which  there  were  sovereigns  bound  by  allegiance 
to  some  superior.     If  that  superior  was  a  king  or  eauperor,  he 
was  only  first  among  equals,  and  was  often  al  war  with  his 
vassals,  and  they  with  each  other.     One  half  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian territory  was  held  by  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  eatahlish- 
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ments,  but  under  the  same  feudal  tenure.  No  temporal  force 
could  be  combined  among  these  feudal  sovereigns ;  but  their 
contentions  among  themselves  enabled  the  popes  to  interpose, 
in  various  modes,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  always 
with  the  design  of  establishing  their  own  dominion. 

The  comprehensive  plan  of  Gregory,  which  he  partly  ac- 
complished himself,  and  induced  his  successors  to  follow  out, 
will  be  seen  in  the  successive  measures  which  took  place  in 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  papal  grandeur.  The 
two  great  objects,  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  on  the  pope, 
and  the  subjection  o(  temporal  authority  to  the  pope,  were 
made  to  be  auxiliary  to  each  other.  The  spiritual  was  used 
to  subdue  the  temporal  power ;  and  when  the  latter  could  be 
used  to  subdue  the  former,  means  were  found  to  call  it  into 
action.  The  most  intelligible  form  in  which  these  usurpations 
can  be  presented,  will  be  that  of  arrangement  under  distinct 
heads.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  any  such  classification 
cannot  be  strictly  observed,  as  the  two  objects  are  often  ioter- 
iningled  in  the  same  course  of  measures. 

Professor  Qeiseler's  opinion  of  Gregory  VI I.  (vol.  ii.  of 
Ounningham^s  translation,  p.  159)  will  be  entirely  sustained 
by  the  summary  of  facts  which  follow.  "  When  we  consider 
him,  not  as  a  statesman,  but  in  the  light  in  which  he  placed 
himself,  as  the  head  of  the  church  and  an  apostle  of  Christian 
truth,  we  cannot  but  revolt  at  his  cold,  mere  diplomatic  char- 
acter. Instead  of  the  truth,  and  all-embracing  love  demanded 
by  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  we  find  in  him  an  iron  will 
and  an  unscrupulous  use  of  any  means  which  might  suit  his 
ends." 

Hildebrand  was  an  Italian  of  homble  origin.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  church  at  an  early  age,  and  rose,  by  his  genius, 
studies,  austerity,  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  papal  chair, 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII..  in  1073.  The  declared 
principle  of  his  action  was  this ; — "  The  pope,  in  quality  of 
Tiear  of  Jesus  Christ,  ought  .to  be  superior  to  every  human 
power."  He  \v^8  the  author  of  the  great  change  in  the  elec- 
tion of  popes,  by  transferring  the  power  to  Roman  ecclesias- 
tics, and  preparing  the  way  for  making  the  choice  perfect 
without  any  conBrmation  by  temporal  authority.  This  meas- 
ure resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  electoral  college  of 
cardinals. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  measures  adopted  by  him  to 
carry  out  this  principle,  first,  as  to  all  ecclesiastics  \  itcondly^ 
as  to  all  temporal  authority,  under  several  heads. 
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Invesiitures.     Up  to  Gregory's  time,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
other  dignitaries  were  chosen  by  the  inferior  clergy,  and  >  some 
lay  associates,  and  were  invested,  or  qualified  for  office,  by 
some  act  done  by  the  feudal  lord,  if  estate  was  annexed  to  the 
office  for  which  allegiance  was  due.     Charlemagne  is  said  to 
have  conferred  the  ring,  the  crosier,  (a  staff  with  a  cross'  on  it,) 
and  the  pallium,  (a  mantle  or  garment,)  as  the  emblems  of  of- 
fice.     These  were  feudal  ceremonies.     When  a  vassal  took  a 
fief  or  estate  from  his  lord,  one  of  the  ceremonies  was,  the 
clothing  of  the  vassal,  by  the  lord,  with  a  vest,  indicaiive  of 
possession  of  the  fief,  and  consequent  allegiance.     Whence  tbo 
term  of  investiiure  was  adopted,  in  the  appointment  or  qualifi- 
cation of  prelates.     Gregory  intended  to  annul  this  connezfon 
between  feudal  lords  and  all  officers  of  the  church,  and  to  make 
the  latter  exclusively  dependent  on  himself.     The  great  extent 
of  landed  estate  held  by  the  clergy,  in  the  relation  of  vassals, 
throughout  the  Christian  states,  made  this  relation  of  great  im- 
portance to  temporal  sovereigns.     The  success  of  Gregory's 
project  would  have  deprived  them  of  all  superiority  over  the 
prelates,  «nd  would  have  transferred  the  allegiance  to  him. 
This  project  was  resisted  and  led  to  a  most  vindictive  war, 
which  continued  through  60  years,  to  the  time  of  Calixtus  II. 
A  compromise  was  then  made,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  ring-, 
crosier,  and  pallium,  were  yielded  to  the  pope,  while  the  em- 
perors established  the  right  of  confirmation,  and  feudal  superi- 
ority by  touching  the  elected  prelate  with  the  sceptre;  a  coo- 
cession  much  in  favor  of  the  popes. 

T/ie  appointment  of  all  the  clergy  by  the  pope^  or  by  his  au- 
ihority.  To  accomplish  this  object,  various  projects  were  un- 
dertaken by  Gregory.  He  could  not  await  the  slow  process  of 
vacancies  by  death.  It  was  necessary  to  create  vacancies. 
He  intended  to  make  a  jery  general  reform  in  the  tenure 
of  offices,  as  nearly  all  of  them  had  been  obtained  by  simo- 
ny, or  corrupt  purchase.  He  tried  the  strength  of  his  pow- 
er, by  excommunicating  certain .  priests  in  the  German  em- 
pire, for  the  reason  that  they  had  purchased  their  offices.  He 
required  of  Henry  IV.  to  dismiss  them.  By  this  act  he 
meant  to  try  his  strength  with  Henry.  The  requisition  be- 
ing disregarded,  Gregory  summoned  Henry  to  Rome.  This 
emperor  was  yoling,  arbitrary,  dissolute,  and  of  very  inferior 
education ;  and  was,  at  this  time,  contending  with  some  of  his 
rebellious  subjects.  Henry  did  not  obey,  but  assembled  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  at  the  city  of  Worms,  and  procured  a  sentence 
that  Gregory  should  no  longer  be  obeyed  as  Pope.  Gregory 
assembled  a  council  in  the  Loteran  palace,  and  ezcommunicaled 
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Henry-— deprived  bim  of  the  kingdoins  of  Qermaoy  and  Italy 

— discharged  all  his  subfects  from  aUegiance,  and  forbade  them 
to  obey  him  as  aovereign.  Henry  found  himself  immediately 
deserted  by  all  his  adherents.  Terrified  and  helpless,  he  crossed 
the  Alps  in  mid-winter,  by  unusual  and  difficult  paths,  (to  a?oid 
his  enemies,)  intending  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Gregory 
and  implore  absolution. 

Gregory  was  at  Canosa,  a  fortress  10  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Reggio,  which  is  situate  between  Parma  and  Modena. 
This  fortress  belonged  to  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  whom 
Gregory  was  then  visiting,  at  that  place.  The  castle  was  sur- 
rounded by  three  .walls.  Henry  was  admitted  through  the  two 
outer  ones,  hia  guards  remaining  without  the  exterior  one* 
Here  he  remained  three  successive  days,  in  a  woollen  shirty 
and  barefooted, ''while  Gregory,  shut  up  with  the  countess,  re* 
fused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence."  (Hallam.)  On  the  fourth 
day  absolution  was  obtained  on  condition,  that  he  should  appear 
at  a  future  day  to  learn  the  pope's  pleasure,  whether  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  Germans  chose  another  em- 
peror, (Rodolph,)  on  whom  Gregory  bestowed  the  crown,  with 
a  Latin  verse,  importing  that  it  was  given  by  virtue  of  the  orig- 
inal commission  of  St.  Peter.  But  such  are  human  vicissi- 
tudes, ihat  Henry  recovered  the  throne,  defeated  Rodolph,  pro- 
cured a  council  to  depose  Gregory,  and  caused  Clement  lit.  to 
be  elected,  and  hastened  to  Rome  to  place  him  on  the  papal 
throne,  (in  the  year  1080.)  Gregory  passed  three  years  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  could  not  be  induced 
to  compromit  the  rights  of  the  church.  Robert  Guiscard,  a 
Norman  prince,  whom  Gregory  had  made  duke  of  Apulia, 
(on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  lower  Italy,)  liberated  him,  but  the  Ro- 
mans compelled  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  died  an  exile  at 
Salerno,  a  few  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples.  The  spirit  which  he 
bad  infused  into  the  church  did  not  die  with  him.  Henry  died, 
also,  dethroned,  and  in  poverty. 

The  countess  Matilda  reigned  over  an  extensive  territory  in 
Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines.  Her  right  was  derived 
from  count  Boniface,  at  a  time  of  which  there  are  very  imper« 
feet  records.  This  donation  was  made  in  1077,  and  was  re-* 
newed  by  the  countess  in  1 102,  in  favor  of  Pascal  fl.  A  pert 
of  the  territories  included  in  the  gift  were  held  under  feudal 
tenure,  and  liable  to  return  to  the  superior  lord,  on  failure  of 
feudal  heirs;  and  a  part  was  allodial,  or  held  in  the  countess* 
own  right.  Of  the  former  description  were  Tusqany,  the 
duchy  of  Lucca,  and  the  cities  of  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,and 
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Beggio,  and  tbeir  dependencies,  in  Lombardy.     Of  the  second 
description  were  the  lands  near  to  Rome,  since  known  as  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter.     From  this  indiscriminate  donation, 
obstinate  contests  arose  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors, 
(the  latter  being  the  feudal  superiors  of  the  countess,)  which 
continued  till  1115,  when  Fredeiick  IL  made  a  confirmation 
of  the  gift  to  pope  Honorious  III.     The  patrimony  of  St.  Pe- 
ter is  bounded  by  the  Tiber,  in  its  south-eastwardly  course,  and 
then  by  its  south- west wardly  course,  and  by  the  Tuscan  sea. 
This  territory  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  40  wide,  noith- 
wardly  of  Rome.  (Koch,  vol.  1.  p.  124.) 

Charlemagne  having  assumed  to  revive  the  empire  of  the 
west,  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  venerable  Rome,  and 
by  the  sacred  authority  of  the  pope,  ( Dec.  25, 800.)  The  popes 
converted  this  ceremony  into  an  acknowledgment  of  tbeir  sn- 
premapy.  They  sought  to  have  it  believed,  throughout  En- 
rope,  that  no  person  could  lawfully  exercise  the  power  of  em- 
peror, who  had  not  been  crowned  by  a  pope  at  Romei  To  im- 
part solemnity  to  a  temporal  act,  by  associating  with  it  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Charles.  But 
the  popes  found  it  practicable  to  make  the  religious  ceremony 
the  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  done ;  and  to  cause  themselves 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  doing  an  act  of  consecration,  but  as  exer- 
cising a  sovereign  power  in  bestowing  a  crown.  The  crown- 
ing of  Charles  laid  the  foundation  of  the  long  and  bitter  con- 
flict between  the  emperors  and  popes.  The  emperors  sought 
to  establish  a  universal  monarchy,  and  to  make  the  popes  sub- 
ordinate. The  popes  meant  to  have  an  unlimited  hierarchy, 
and  to  make  all  things,  and  all  persons,  submissive  to  them- 
selves. This  conflict  is  the  prominent  historical  trait  for  cen- 
turies. 

Though  Gregory  was  not  successful  in  this  twofold  measure 
pursued  with  Henry,  of  withdrawing  the  clergy  from  tempo- 
ral authority,  and  subjecting  an  emperor  to  the  church,  he  was 
more  fortunate  in  other  measures,  intended  to  bring  the  clergy 
under  subjection.  He  did  not  remain  in  power  long  enough 
to  accomplish  some  of  them,  but  he  opened  the  waiy  to  his  suc- 
cessors. By  a  series  of  ingenious  usurpations,  all  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  every  state  in  Europe,  were  made 
to  depend  on  the  pope  for  confirmation ;  and,  at  length,  the  ex- 
clusive appointment  was  secured,  with  the  burthensome  requi- 
sition, that  every  metropolitan  (or  archbishop)  should  appear, 
in  person,  at  Rome,  to  receive  the  pallium  from  the  hand  of  the 
pope.     He  was  also  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
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to  swear  to  deffend  the  pope  against  every  man  wbo  slionld  at> 
tempt  to  impair  or  deny  his  aathority.  The  steps  by  which 
this  achievement  was  arrived  at,  are  fully  narrated  by  many 
writers,  in  detail  (Hallam,  Koch,  Sismondi,  and  in  histories 
of  the  church.)  It  is  enoagh,  for  the  present  parpose,  to  states 
that  this  dominion  over  the  priesthood,  was  secured  in  Grego* 
ly's  time,  and  by  his  successors. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy.  This  was  not  a  new  nneasure  with 
Gregory,  but  bad  been  required,  though  wholly  disregarded, 
200  years  before.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  this  requisition 
was  new.  It  may  be,  that  Gregory  thought  it  proper  that 
priests  should  not  have  fiimily  connexions;  but  a  much  more 
important  object  with  him  was,  to  withdraw  all  the  clergy  from 
a  connexion  with  wordly  cares  and  interests,  and  to  concen* 
trate  all  hopes,  fears  and  affections  in  the  church,  and  its  su« 
preme  head.  Very  serious  difficulties  followed  the  command 
to  all  ecclesiastics,  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  families.  It  is  suggested  that  these  diffi- 
culties induced  Gregory  to  raise  up  a  new  order  o[  priesthood, 
next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  religious  order*.  There  bad  been  numerous  orders  of 
religious  persons  from  an  early  age  of  the  church,  united  in 
fraternities,  and  holding  extensive  landed  estates  under  the 
name  of  monasteries.  All  these  ecclesiastics,  as  such  tenants, 
were  bound  to  some  feudal  duties,  and  could  not  be  made  so 
exclusively  dependent  on  the  head  of  the  church  as  the  svstem 
of  Gregory  required.  The  rules  prescribed  to  the  religious 
orders,  (with  some  amendments  by  other  hands,)  by  St  Bene* 
diet,  baa  governed  all  these  orders  up  to  the  time  of  Gregory. 
To  him  is  attributed  the  design  of  separating  them  from  the 
established  church,  and  making  them  an  efficient  army,  depend- 
ent CD  the  popes  only.  They  were  intended  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  bosom  of  society,  and  to  obtain  an  absolute  empire 
qvei  the  thoughts  of  men ;  in  short,  to  create  and  maintam  a 
despotism  over  the  mind,  deriving  its  character  entirely  from 
the  papal  head.  This  system  was  begun  in  Gregory's  time,  by 
an  order  at  Grandmont,  in  Lamousin,  the  south-west  of  France. 
Thia  was  followed  by  the  order  of  Carthusians,  in  the  same 
age.  The  mendicant  orders  began  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.| 
about  the  year  1200.  These  monkish  orders  had  increased  to 
Bucli  numbers,  that  Gregory  X.,  who  was  pope  from  1271  to 
1276,  reduced  them  to  four  orders : — 1.  The  Augustines.  2. 
The  Carmelites.  3.  The  Franciscans.  4.  The  Dominicans. 
The  two  latter  orders  were  the  special  ministers  of  the  popes, 
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and  are  ofiually  spoken  of  as  the  mendicant  ordefa.  ^  Never," 
aaya  professor  Qieseler,  "  had  the  popes  possessed  instrumcals 
so  well  fitted  to  work  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  now  in  the 
mendicant  monks ;  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
seek  to  increase  their  consequence  by  conferring  on  them  ts* 
rious  privileges."     [Cunningham's  translation,  vol.  2.  p.  291.J 

By  degrees,  these  orders  were  exempted  from  all  jurisdiclion 
of  the  bishops,  and  made  accountable  only  to  their  own  '*^[eoe- 
rals,"  and  to  the  popes.    They  were  bound  to  severe  privations 
under  solemn  oath,  and  among  others,  to  that  of  poverty,  and 
were  required  to  subsist  on  charity,  whence  their  name  of 
mendicants.     But  they  were  compensated  by  great  privileges; 
they  were  authorized  to  preach,  to  receive  the  confession  d 
sins,  and  to  be  instructers  of  the  young.   They  were  employed 
as  legates  and  missionaries,  and.  rose  to  be  highly  respected 
and  feared  even  by  sovereigns,  while  they  obtained  an  on- 
bounded  influence  over  the  people.   « It  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  such  a  powerful  body,  familiar  to  every  pait  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  capable  of  insinuating  themselves  among 
all  descriptions  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  should  acquire  an 
absolute  control  over  the  members  of  society.     Nor  could  they 
act  otherwise  than  to  devote  themselves  to  the  exaltation  of  thst 
authority  from  which  they  derived  all  their  importance.    In* 
telligent",  adroit,  artful,  no  act  could  be  done  among  men  to 
which  they  were  not  parties.     The  apparent  austerity  of  their 
own  lives  permitted  them  to  exercise  an  unlimited  authority 
over  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity,  as  to  future  life.    So 
entirely  successful  was  this  measure  of  extending  and  (Confirm- 
ing the  papal  supremacy,  that  the  regular  clergy  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  themselves,  and  to  follow  these  new  digmta* 
ries,  instead  of  leading,  as  they  before  had  done,  their  respective 
Christian  communities.     This  theory  was  simple,  and  easily 
practicable,  in  that  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.     like 
theories  have  been  adopted  in  ages  better  informed  in  political 
afinirs.     If  a  chief  can  identify  his  own  supremacy  with  a  host 
of  dependent  interested  supporters,  a  power  arises  whicJh  truth 
and  reason  cannot  control,  nor  successfully  resist. 

The  ijuiependence  of  the  clergy  on  all  temporal  tribunals, 
and  the  clerical  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  property  ejf 
laymen.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  clergy,  being  the 
most  learned  and  capable,  were  called  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  coan% 
mostly  composed  of  ecclesiastical  judges,  assumed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  property  connected  with  the 
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church.  This  assnmption  gradaally  extended  itself  by  direct 
and  indirect  means.  It  was  made  soon  to  include  all  persons 
T?ho  needed  protection  against  temporal  power.  Orphans, 
widows,  strangers,  the  poor  pilgrims,  and  every  description  of 
persons  in  distress,  were  ta^en  under  the  care  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion. This  included  all  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the 
crasades.  The  temporal  tribunals  admitted  that  spiritual 
tribunals  had  jurisdiction,  exclusively,  in  all  spiritual  contro« 
versies.  By  construction,  almost  every  act  done  by  men  might 
have  a  spiritual  character,  as  it  implied  right  or  wrong,  and 
might  therefore  be  sinful,  and  consequently  a  proper  subject 
for  a  religious  judge.  Though  Ihigations  on  the  right  to 
landed  estate  could  not  be  brought  into  clerical  courts,  as  this 
right  depended  on  evidence  of  facts,  yet  wherever  there  was  a 
trust  connected  with  an  oath,  so  that  the  conscience  of  a  party 
might  be  dealt  with,  jurisdiction  was  assumed.  All  questions 
of  person  or  property  arising  from  the  relation  of  marriage, 
fell  under  the  same  jurisdiction.  All  persons  who  made  wills 
or  testaments,  were  reminded  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
church,  and  these  instruments  were  usually  drawn  up  by  a  • 
priest.  Consequently  the  settlement  of  estates  devolved  on  the 
clerical  tribunals,  because  the  church  was  therein  interested. 
Various  crimes,  as  they  were  emphatically  sins,  and  conse- 
quently offences  against  the  church,  were  drawn  to  the  same 
tribunals.  Such  comprehensive  judicial  power  required  means 
to  execute  sentences.  Excommunication,  however  terrible, 
was  not  adequate  in  all  cases.  The  right  of  imprisoning  lay 
offenders  was  acquired  by  bishops.  Clerical  offenders  were 
imprisoned  in  monasteries.  These  brief  suggestions  disclose 
the  progress  of  a  tremendous  power  which  veiled  its  arrogance 
and  usurpations  under  a  tender  care  of  men*s  souls,  while  it  in 
fact  disposed,  according  to  its  own  will,  of  person  and  property, 
in  almost  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  power  (as  will  be  next 
seen)  extended  itself  to  princes  and  kingdoms. 

The  final  jurisdieiion  of  the  head  of  the  church,  in  all  cases, 
by  way  of  appeal.  It  was  easy  for  the  popes,  Gregory  VII. 
setting  the  example,  to  encourage  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
head  at  Rome,  in  all  controversies  between  clergymen,  whether 
relating  to  person  or  property.  The  unsuccessful  party,  in 
any  inferior  tribunal,  would  naturally  hope  a  fevorable  result 
in  a  new  investigation.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  bringing 
numerous  suits  before  this  appellate  jurisdiction.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  papal  ambition.  Cases  which  did  not  concern 
clergymen,  nor  laymen,  whether  as  to  person,  or  property,  or 
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crime,  (which  had  Mien  under  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  before 
stated,)  were  carried,  by  appeal,  to  Rome.     Thus  Philip  of 
France,  and  Richard  of  England,  contending  for  the  right  to  a 
fief,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Innocent  III.     "  Though  I  cannot 
judge,"  said  he,  "as  to  the  right  to  a  fief,  yet  it  is  in  my 
province  to  judge  whether  sin  is  committed,  and  to  prevent  all 
public  scandals."   The  same  pope  ordered  the  king  of  Nararre 
to  restore  certain  castles  to  Richard,  on  pain  of  excommuoicft- 
tion.     He  also  assumed  a  general  supervision  over  all  princes 
and  kingdoms,  requiring  that  all  disputes  among  them  should 
be  referred  to  the  pope.     The  instances  of  this  interposition 
are  numerous ;  and  disobedience  to  the  papal  mandate  usually 
drew  down  the  grievous  sentence  of  excommunication. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  instances  of  papal  usurpa- 
tion was  that  of  Innocent  III.  over  John,  king  of  England* 
In  1 199,  a  vacancy  happened  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.     The 
monks  elected  John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  recommended  and 
confirmed  by  the  king.     At  the  same  time  they  secretly  chose 
Reginald,  their  own  sub-prior,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  in- 
•stitutioB.      Innocent  reversed  both  elections,  and  nominated 
Stephen  Langton.     The  monks  obeyed  the  pope.     The  king 
expelled  the  monks,  and  confiscated  their  property.     In  1201, 
Innocent  excommunicated  John,  who  did  not  regard  this  exer- 
cise of  power.     In  1211,  Innocent  absolved  all  John's  subjects 
from  allegiance,  and  commanded  them  to  avoid  his  presence. 
This  measure  not  proving  efiectual.  Innocent  deposed  John, 
gave  his  kingdom  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and  com- 
manded Philip  to  take  possession  by  force  of  arms,  and  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  John  as  an  infidel  and  heretie.     At 
the  moment  of  a  final  appeal  to  arms,  Pandulph,  the  pope's 
legate,  appeared  at  John's  camp  at  Dover,  and  presented  the 
final  decree  of  the  pope: — That  John  should  resign  his  crown 
to  the  legate,  and  receive  it  again  as  a  present  from  the  holy 
see ;  declare  his  dominions  tributary,  do  homage,  and  swear 
fealty  as  a  vassal  and  feudatory  to  Innocent.     The  pusiUani- 
mous  and  terrified  king  of  England  yielded  to  these  conditions, 
surrendered  his  kingdom,  took  the  oath  on  his  knees,  and  re- 
ceived his  crown  again  from  the  hand  of  Pandulph,  as  the 
representative  of  the  pope. 

The  caTion  law.  The  judicial  authority  of  the  RooMm 
church  having  been  extended  to  so  many  persons  and  subjects, 
a  code  of  laws  veas  thought  necessary  as  rules  for  the  courts. 
Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  published,  in  1151,  a  general  collec- 
tion of  canons,  epistles,  and  sentences,  arranged  after  the 
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manner  of  the  civil  law,  which  had  then  become  a  subject  of 
study.  In  1234,  Raimond  de  Pennefort,  by  order  of  Gregory 
DL,  made  a  compilation  in  five  books,  entitled  Decretalia  Gre- 
gorii  noni.  i\dditions  were  made  to  this  code  by  successors 
of  Gregory  IX  Boniface  VIII.  added  a  sixth  book,  in  1298, 
called  Sextus  decretalium.  In  1317,  the  Clementine  constitu- 
tions (by  Clement  V.)  were  added  by  John  XXII.,  who  added 
twenty  constitutions  of  his  own.  Later  popes  added  other 
decrees  in  five  books,  called  ext/avagantes  communes.  As 
these  compilations  were  made  when  the  supremacy  of  the 
popes  had  been  assumed  over  all  temporal  power,  they  were 
adapted  to  protect  that  supremacy.  The  main  purpose  was  to 
establish,  by  law^  the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes  to  the 
spiritual  authority.  It  declared  that  subjects  owe  no  obedience 
to  an  excommunicated  lord ;  and  that  a  pope  may  dethrone  the 
emperor  for  lawful  causes,  of  which,  of  course,  the  pope  was 
the  sole  judge.  The  canon  law,  therefore,  was,  politically, 
only  the  publication,  in  the  form  of  a  code,  oi  the  bold  usurpa- 
tions of  successive  popes.  In  other  respects,  this  Jaw  was 
entitled  to  great  consicferation  in  that  age,  and  has  since  been 
intermingled  with  the  jurisprudence  of  all  Christian  nations. 
At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  canon  law,  the  civil 
law  was  diligently  studied  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
study  of  the  canon  law  was  enjoined  on  all  ecclesiastical 
judges.  Hence  arose  two  new  orders  of  learned  men,  the 
jurists  and  the  canonists.  The  two  codes  became  illustrative 
of  each  other ;  and  these  two  orders  made  their  respective 
commentaries  as  new  cases  and  new  applications  of  principles 
arose.  Dr.  Robertson  says  of  the  canon  law, — "  That  as  a 
(System  to  assist  the  clergy  in  usurping  powers,  jurisdiction, 
&c.,  we  must  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines 
ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil  society.  If  we 
contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the  rights 
and  property  of  individuals,  and  attend  only  to  its  civil  effects 
as  to  these,  we  must  view  it  in  a  different,  and  much  more 
fovorable  light."  The  effect  of  this  usurpation  by  the  popes 
is  still  felt.  The  canon  and  the  civil  law  are  the  rules  in 
several  courts  of  England :  1.  The  ecclesiastical.  2.  The 
military  courts.  3.  The  admiralty  courts.  4.  The  courts  of 
the  two  universities.  But  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
fluperintendency  over  these  courts ;  to  keep  them  within  their 
t  jurisdiction,  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed  them,  to  restrain 

(  and  prohibit  such  excess,  and,  in  case  of  contumacy,  to  punish 
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the  officer  who 'executes,  and,  id  some  cases,  the  judge  who 
enforces  the  sentence  so  declared  to  he  illegal. 

Besides  the  papal  institutions,  there  were  many  decrees  of 
synods  or  ecclesiastical  councils,  especially  in  England,  which 
may  he  ranked  as  parts  of  the  canon  law.     At  the  dawn  of 
the  reformation  (in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.)  an  act  passed  for 
the  revision  of  the  canon  law,  and  providing  that  until  that 
revision  was  made,  (ill  canons,  constitutions,  ordinances,  and 
synodals  provincial,  then  already  made,  and  not  repugnant  to 
tue  law  of  the  land  or  the  king's  prerogative,  should  still  be 
used  and  executed.     No  such  revision  has  heen  made.     Cleri- 
cal canons,  made  since  that  time,  have  no  authority  as  to  the 
laity,  unless  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.     (Blackstone^s 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

The  provisions  of  the  canon  law  gradually  extended  the 
power  of  the  prelates  over  the  personal  estate  of  all  persons, 
on  the  event  of-  death.  This  property  was  taken  possession  of 
by  them,  to  be  disposed  of  in  releasing  the  soulJrom  purga- 
tory, and  in  doing  such  charitable  acts  as  the  deceased  ought 
to  have  done  in  his  life-time.  The  execution  of  wills,  for  like 
reasons,  was  assumed  by  the  churchmen.  It  was  their  busi- 
ness, also,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  because  any  violations  of  these  were  sins. 
Out  of  these  original  usurpations  arose  the  several  ecclesias- 
tical courts  now  known  in  London  at  Doctors'  Commons. 
Under  the  prerogatives  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (by 
his  surrogates  or  deputies  holding  courts  of  difierent  names,) 
wills  are  proved,  letters  of  administration  granted,  estates  s^* 
tied,  and  divorces  decreed.  These  proceedings  are  now  regu- 
lated by  statutes,  and  are  part  of  the  settled  law,  though 
they  originated  in  papal  arrogance. 

benefit  of  clergy.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
church,  certain  places  were  deemea  holy,  and  no  person  could 
be  arrested  in  such  places  by  any  temporal  authority,  for  any 
crime.  Hence  arose  fiying  to  the  sanctuary, '  About  the 
same  time,  clergymen  were  held  to  be  exempted  from  liability 
to  answer  in  any  temporal  court,  for  any  crime,  howeyer 
heinous.  As  ability  to  read  was  evidence  of  being  a  clerffy- 
znan,  the  exemption  (under  clerical  management)  was  extended 
to  all  who  had  that  ability.  A  convicted  felon  could  save  him- 
self from  punishment  by  falling  on  his  knees  before  his  tein- 
poral  judge,  and  praying  the  bcTiefit  of  clergy^  by  showing  he 
could  read.  This  subject  has  held  its  place  in  the  law,  at  least 
from  the  year  1352  (25  of  Edward  III.)  to  1779,  ( 19  of  George 
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III.,]|  within  which  time  many  statutes  were  passed,  gradually 
limiting  the  clerical  exemption.  Since  the  latter  period  it  is 
usual,  Both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  provide  in 
statutes  that  certain  crimes  shall  be  punished,  and  that  the 
benefit  of  clergy  ^YaM  not  be  pleadea  as  exemption.  This 
plea  is  now  rarely  made.  That  it  ever  could  have  been 
made,  implies  that  the  ignorant,  who  might  not  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  must  be  punished ; 
while  the  well-informed,  were  exempt,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  capable  of  making  the  distinction.  (See  vol.  iv.  Black- 
stone's  Com.  chap.  28.) 

From  the  time  that  Rome,  in  common  with  other  cities, 
was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  German  emperors,  up  to 
the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  that  city  had  been  in  a  state  of 
insubordination  and  anarchy.  The  character  of  the  Romans 
is  drawn  in  these  words  by  one  who  held  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador : — "  They  are  men  too  proud  to  obey,  too  ignorant  to 
rule  j  faithless  to  superiors,  insupportable  to  inferiors ;  shame- 
less in  asking,  insolent  in  refusing ;  importunate  in  obtaining 
fiivors,  ungrateful  when  they  have  obtained  them ;  most  profuse 
in  promise,  most  niggardly  in  performance;  the  smoothest 
flatterers,  and  the  most  venomous  detractors."  Of  such  a 
people  it  would  be  of  little  utility  to  give  an  account  The 
political  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  acquired  by  Innocent,  had 
little  tendency  to  change  these  characteristics  of  the  Romans 
for  the  better.  This  able  pontiff  secured,  also,  the  temporal 
authority  over  the  territories  which  have  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  states  of  the  church.  The  history  of  Rome,  for 
centuries,  was  little  else  than  the  history  ol  the  merciless  wars 
carried  on  between  noble  families.  The  most  distinguished 
among  them  were  those  of  Colonna  and  Ursini.  These  fami- 
lies veiled  their  natural  hereditary  enmity  under  the  names  of 
Guelfa  and  Ghibelines.     (See  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixix.) 


CHAPTER  LIX 

KEA.SX7BES   OF   THK    POPES   TO   SUBJECT   ALL  TEMPORAL 
AUTHORITY   TO    THEMSELVES. 

The  declaration  of  papal  supremacy  by  Gregory  VII.,  has 
been  already  stated.    From  the  time  of  that  pontiff  (1073 — 

36» 
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1085)  to  that  of  Innocent  IIL,  (1198 — 1216,)  the  papal  power 
had  been  gaining  strength.  Innocent  felt  himself  Etrong 
enough  to  declare,  in  one  of  his  epistles, — ''  The  socceaacNr 
of  St  Peter  was  intended  by  God,  not  only  to  govern  the 
church,  but  the  whole  world.''  On  another  occasion,  he  said, 
"  As  God  has  placed  two  great  luminaries  in  the  firmament, 
the  one  to  rule  the  day,  the  other  the  night,  so  he  has  estab- 
lished two  great  powers,  the  pontifical  and  the  royal  \  and  as 
the  moon  receives  its  light  from  the  sun,  so  the  royal  authority 
borrows  its  splendor  and  authority  from  that  of  the  pontificaL" 

Innocent  was  of  noble  birth,  and  highly  educated  for  that 
time.  He  became  pope  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  had 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  carry  the  theory,  expressed  in  the 
words  above  ascribed  to  him,  into  full  efiect  He  induced  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  the 
civil  government  of  Rome  not  having  before  been  connected 
with  that  of  the  church. 

The  reign  of  Innocent  was  distinguished  by  many  acts 
designed  to  increase  the  pontifical  authority  in  the  church,  as 
well  as  to  extend  that  authority  over  temporal  sovereigns.    In 
the  year  1215  he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  dignified  ever  assembled.     In  this  council  the 
doctrine  of  iransubstantiaiion,  or  the  actual  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  at  the  eucharist,  was  recognized  as 
a  fundamental  principle ;  and  Innocent  is  considered  as  the 
Inventor  of  that  term,  or  as  having  adopted,  and  as  giving  it  a 
place  in  church  doctrines.*     At  the  same  council  the  sacra- 
mental  confession  was  established,  by  which  the  system  of 
auricular  confession,  still  observed,  was  also  made  fundam^rtal 
in  the  church.     A  searching  and  powerful  influence  was 
thereby  given  to  all  grades  of  clergy  over  the  most  secret  acts 
and  thoughts  of  all  professors  of  Christianity.     This  confes- 
sion was  enjoined  periodically,  and  was  liable  to  be  followed 
by  bodily  penance,  and  this  might  secure  absolution.     Neither 
of  these  subjects  were  then  new  in  the  church,  but  they  were 
enforced  and  established,  conclusively,  by  this  council. 

*  lo  831,  Radbert,  a  monk,  maintained  that  after  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  nolhing  remains  of  those  symbols  except  the  out^rard 
figure,  under  wWch  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and  locally 
present.  Secondly,  that  the  bodv  of  Christ  thus  present,  is  the  same 
body  which  was  bom  of  the  vir^^m,  which  snffered  on  the  cfoss,  and  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  (Waddineton's  History  of  the  Church,  p.  390.) 
It  was  not  until  the  council  held  by  Innocent  lU.,  in  1215,  that  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  actual  preacnu  was  established,  and  the  name  (as  Wadding- 
ton  says,  p.  S85)  of  transiManiiatian  given  to  it  by  Innocent 
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The  great  achievement  of  Innocent  was  the  attempt  to 
extirpate  heresy.  Several  sects  had  appeared  who  maintained 
doctrines  variant  from  the  Roman  church.  Some  of  these 
sects  were  hostile,  as  they  condemned  the  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption of  prelates,  and  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  which 
Innocent  approved  and  promoted.  The  origin  and  theories  of 
these  sects  cannot  be  here  stated,  as  a  much  more  extensive 
space  would  be  required  than  can  be  thereto  given ;  and,  for 
the  further  reason,  that  these  topics  belong  rather  to  church 
history.  There  are  many  readers  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  religious  sects  which  the  Roman 
church  regarded  as  heretical.  Such  readers  may  find  some 
gratification  in  the  perusal  of  Gibbon's  54th  chapter  of  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  is  a  learned  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  these  sects,  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes  of 
Hallam's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  &c.,  or 
chapter  ix.  part  II. 

The  names  of  these  sects  were,  1.  The  Petrobrussians,  who 
appeared  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  in  the  south  of  France. 
2.  The  Henricians,  who  were  known  from  Lausanne  in  Swit- 
zerland, westwardly  to  Bordeaux.     3.  The  Cathari  and  Pau- 
licians,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  east,  and  who  spread 
over  the  west  of  Europe.     4.  The  Yaudois,  a  sect  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  Lyons.     5.  The  Albigenses,  so  named 
from  the  city  of  Albi,  in  Languedoc.     6.  The  Waldenses, 
known  at  Lyons  and  in  Switzerland.     It  was  against  the  Albi- 
genses, especially,  that  Innocent  devoted  the  full  force  of  the 
pontifical  authority.     In  the  sketches  of  France,  this  persecu- 
tion has  been  mentioned.     The  Albigenses  attracted  the  notice 
of  Innocent  because  they  were  protected  by  the  earl  of  Tou- 
louse, Raymond  V L     In  1 198  two  papal  legates  were  sent 
«mong  these  heretics.     Several  others  were  afterwards  sent, 
the  most  prominent  a  Spaniard,  named  Dominic.     These  mis^ 
sionaries  acquired  the  name  of  inquisitor s^  as  they  diligently 
inquired  into  the  acts  and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  sus- 
pected to  be  heretics.     From  this  humble  beginning  arose 
that  tremendous  power  of  the  church  which  has  since  been 
known  as  the  ItiquisitiofL     Hitherto,  the  church  had  no  phys- 
ical force  by  which  to  execute  its  decrees.    Excommunication 
was  addressed  to  the  mmJ,  subdued  and  enslaved  by  terror  of 
papal  denunciation.     The  sovereigns  of  Europe  would  have 
disregarded  this  denunciation,  but  they  could  not  prevent  its 
efiect  on  their  subjects.     When  an  excommunication  was  dis- 
regarded,  the  popes  could  go  no  further,  unless  they  could 
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avail  themselves  of  military  power,  or  the  strength  of  the  civil 
authority.     To  that  power  they  could  resort  by  appealing'  to 
the  cupidity  or  ambition  of  friendly  sovereigns,  as  in  the  case 
of  Philip  Augustus,  and  John,  of  England.     Innocent  discov- 
ered the  means  of  availing  himself  of  the  civil  authority. 
The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  the  two  monkish  or- 
ders whom  Innocent  employed.     One  priest  and  three  laymen 
formed  an  inquisitorial  council,  but  the  power  of  judging  oi 
the  crimes  alleged,  and  of  punishing  them,  was  not  arrogated 
by  this  council.     Thb  system  of  inconceivable  horror  and 
abomination  was  thus  begun  by  Innocent,  but  was  not  perfected 
until  the  time  of  the  next  pope,  but  one,  to  him,  who  was  Greg- 
ory IX.,  who  reigned  from  1227  to  1241. 

The  papal  wUl  to  subject  all  who  differed  from  the  church, 
or  who  were  suspected  of  doing  so,  or  who,  in  any  way,  declin- 
ed abject  submission,  had  been  sufficiently  manifested.  The 
power  to  punish  was  yet  to  be  acauired.  Gregory  /bund  means 
to  erect  tribunals  composed  exclusively  of  Dominicans.  At 
first,  the  civil  authority  was  necessary  to  punish,  when  the 
judgment  had  been  pronounced.  But  a  power  which  could 
make  such  progress,  could  soon  acquire  the  authority  of  per- 
fecting the  system,  and  assert  the  right  and  duty  to  dispose  of 
person  and  of  life. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  original  purpose  of  Gregoir 
VII.,  sustained  by  Innocent  III.,  was  to  create  a  power  depend- 
ent exclusively  on  the  'popes,  competent  to  control  the  regular 
clergy,  no  less  than  the  laity.     This  power  was  found  in  the 
monks,  who  were  equally  independent  of  the  laity  and  clergy, 
and  who  were  the  instruments  through  which  the  papal  au- 
thority was  directly  exercised.     It  is  astonishing  that  in  any 
age  of  the  world  a  tribunal  was  permitted  to  arise  and  to  fLour- 
ish,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  holy  inquisition^  or  holy  of' 
fice^  which  could  arraign  any  person,  and  subject  him  to  ago- 
nizing torture,  and  wring  from  his  own  lips  whatsoever  confes- 
sion was  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  fortune  and  honor,  and  send 
him  to  cruel  execution.     It  is  obvious  that  such  a  power  would 
minister  to  the  worst  of  corrupt  cravings.     It  was  used  not 
only  to  punish  those  whom  the  Inquisitors  thought  proper  to 
consider  as  really  heretical,  according  to  an  honest  meaning  of 
that  term,  but  to  annihilate  enemies,  and  acquire  riches.     A 
necessary  consequence  of  heretical  condenmation  involved  the 
forfeiture  of  all  wordly  possessions.    The  Mahommedans  of 
Spain,  and  the  Jews,  every  where,  were  the  victims  of  this  in- 
fernal tribunal.    It  obtained  only  a  short-lived  reign  in  France. 
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It  was  closely  watched  in  Venice.  It  was  terrible  in  some 
parts  of  Spain.  It  was  computed  that  there  were  20,000  of- 
ficers  of  the  inquisition  in  that  country,  who  were  called  famil- 
iars,  and  who  served  as  spies  and  informers.  This  tribunal 
was  not  established  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  Naples, 
or  the  British  isles.  Its  tiiumpnant  dominion  belongs  to  a  later 
age  than  that  now  under  consideration. 

Parlies,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  if  strong  enough  to 
control  opponents,  cannot  be  stationary ;  they  must  follow  the 
analogy  of  nature,  and  tend  to  a  conclusion*  The  church  was 
preparing  for  the  end  of  its  own  tyrannical  dominion,  when  it 
asaerted  and  maintained,  that  "  the  qualiiy  of  Roman  Catholic 
had  icholly  superseded  thai  of  man^  and  even  of  Christian  ; 
he  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  may  he  jvsllp  deprived  of 
life,  and  it  is  a  good  action  to  kill  him"  ( Villers'  prize  Es- 
say on  the  Reformation.)  This  was  the  principle  on  which  the 
popes  of  Rome  granted  heathen  countries,  and  consigned  their 
inhabitants  to  death,  by  the  Christian's  sword. 

In  the  236  years  of  Pontifical  grandeur,  (1073  to  1303)  sev- 
eral other  powers  were  assumed  by  the  popes,  which  may  be 
comprised  under  the  head  of  dispensings  enubling,  and  com- 
pulsory.  They  could  absolve  a  sovereign  from  his  oath.  In 
the  controversies  which  arose  between  sovereigns  and  their 
subjects,  (as  in  England,)  the  sovereign  was  sometimes  bound 
to  observe  his  engagements  under  that  solemnity.  Treaties 
were  sometimes  formed,  the  observance  of  which  was  disad- 
vantageous, or  inconvenient.  In  such  cases,  the  popes  assumed 
to  discharge  the  party  from  his  obligations.  If  the  wife  of  a 
sovereign  was  an  obstacle  to  his  interest  or  wishes,  the  popes 
assumed  to  dissolve  the  marriage  contract.  If  there  were  ob- 
stacles to  a  desired  marriage,  from  consanguinity,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  popes  would  remove  that  obstacle.  If  the  fact  of  il- 
legitimacy was  a  disqualification  to  inheritance,  the  popes  could 
remove  the  disability.  If  a  sovereign  married  a  person  whom 
a  pope  thought  to  be  too  nearly  connected  by  relationship,  he 
could  dissolve  the  marriage  and  force  the  parties  to  separate. 
If  a  wife  was  repudiated  by  a  sovereign,  the  pope  could  com- 
pel him  to  take  her  back  again.  In  a  word,  these  pontics  as- 
sumed an  absolute  dominion  over  right  and  justice,  in  any  and 
every  case,  substituting  their  own  will  therefor,  and  raising 
themselves  above  any  earthly  accountability. 

Gregory  IX.  was  pope  in  1241,  and  the  two  following  years ; 
and  contemporary  of  Frederick  II.  Papal  magnificence,  at 
this  time,  is  described  by  Waddington,  p.  335—%.    "  On  the 
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day  of  his  coronation,  he  was  coYered  with  gold  and  jewek 
Having  said  mass  at  8t  Peter's,  he  returned  wearing  two 
crowns,  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  surrounded  hj 
cardinals  clothed  in  purple.  The  streets  were  spread  with  ti- 
pestry,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  prelect  and  senaton 
of  Rome,  were  on  foot,  holding  his  hrjdle."  Gregory  excom- 
municated Frederick  II.  twice,  for  not  departing  on  a  crusade 
to  the  holy  land.  Frederick  wrote  several  letters  on  tlie  papal 
tyranny,  and  the  perversion  of  the  church.  Waddington  has 
some  extracts  from  one  to  Henry  III.,  of  England,  and  among 
them  these : — "  The  Roman  church  so  hums  with  avarice,  that, 
as  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  do  not  content  it,  it  is  not  ashamed 
to  despoil  sovereign  princes,  and  make  them  tributary-  You 
have  a  very  touching  example  in  your  father,  king  John ;  jon 
have  that  also  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  and  so  many  other 
princes,  whose  kingdoms  it  holds  under  interdict,  until  it  has 
reduced  them  to  similar  servitude.  I  speak  not  of  the  simonies, 
the  unheard  of  exactions,  which  it  exercises  over  the  clergy  3 
the  manifest  or  cloaked  usuries,  with  which  it  infects  the  whole 
world.  In  the  mean  time,  these  insatiable  leeches  use  honeyed 
discourses,  saying,  that  the  court  of  Rome  is  the  church,  our 
mother  and  nurse,  while  it  is  our  step-mother,  in  the  source  of 
every  evil.  It  sends,  on  every  side,  legates,  with  power  to  sua- 
pend[,  to  punish,  to  excommunicate ;  not  to  diffuse  the  word  of 
Crod,  but  to  amass  money,  and  reap  that  which  they  have  not 
sown.  And  so  they  pillage  churches,  monasteries,  and  other 
places  of  religion,  which  our  fathers  have  founded  for  the  sup- 
port of  pilgrims  and  the  poor." 

Though  Frederick  had  abundant  reason  to  speak  vindictive- 
ly, it  is  improbable  that  he  did,  or  could  exaggerate,  on  the 
topics  of  papal  arrogance,  avarice,  or  despotism.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  cravings  are  the  same  in  every  age,  means  little 
variant,  and  success  much  the  same,  whether  the  cloak  be  re- 
ligion, liberty,  or  politics — or  the  agents  are  princes,  priests; 
or  people. 

The  power  of  the  pontifis  could  not  be  greater  than  it  has 
already  been  shown  to  have  been.  But  in  the  time  of  Boniiace 
VIII.  pretensions  to  still  higer  power  were  made.  He  was  in 
the  papal  chair  from  1294  to  1303.  This  person  was  a  native 
of  the  town  of  Agnani,  forty  miles  south-east  of  Rome.  He 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  77  when  elected.  The  two  last  cen- 
turies had  nmterially  changed  the  intelligence  and  the  opinions 
of  Europeans.  The  dread  of  papal  power  had  diminished,  in 
some  degree.     Whether  Boni6ice  was  ignorant  of  this,  o^ 
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knowing  it,  nvas  more  solicitous  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
insuboTdination,  may  be  doubtful.  Whatever  the  fact  may  nave 
been,  no  pontiff)  not  even  Innocent  or  Gregory,  pretended  to 
sucb  absolute  dominion.  He  applied  a  force  to  the  papal  ma- 
cbinery  which  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  sustain :  though 
essentially  impaired,  it  was  not  ruined ;  while  Boniface  him- 
self perished  in  the  effort 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Qregory  IX,  or  whether  Boniface 
YIII.  added  a  second  crown  to  that  which  the  popes  had  as- 
sumed. In  1298  Albert  of  Austria,  asked  of  Boniface  confirm* 
ation  of  his  election  as  emperor.  He  was  answered, — "  It  is 
I  who  am  Cssar.  It  is  I  who  am  emperor.  It  is  I  who  will 
defend  the  rights  of  the  empire  1 "  He  placed,  it  is  said,  the 
imperial  crown  on  his  own  head,  and  thence  the  popes  assum- 
ed a  double  crown.  Urban  V.  (pope  from  1362  to  1370)  add- 
ed the  third  crown,  whence  the  triple  crown  of  the  pontifl^ 
Boniface  interposed  in  all  the  intentions  of  the  kmgs  and 
princes  of  Europe.  He  said  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  *'  God 
has  set  me  over  the  nations,  and  over  tne  kingdoms,  (o  root  out, 
and  to  puU  down ;  and  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down  ;  to  build 
and  to  plant  in  his  name,  and  by  his  doctrine.  Let  no  one  per- 
suade you  that  you  have  no  superior,  or  that  you  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy."  The  princi- 
pal event  in  the  life  of  this  pontiff  was  his  warfare  with  this 
king  of  France.  The  French  clergy  hud  maintained  some 
degree  of  independence  as  to  the  popes,  in  virtue  of  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  St  Louis,  (or  Louis  IX,)  which  had  estab- 
lished '*the  liberties  of  the  Gallician  church,"  in  the  year  1269. 
Philip  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  clergy.  Boniface  issued  a 
bull,  in  which  he  pronounced  excommunication  on  all  who 
should  tax  the  clergy,  whether  kings,  princes  or  magistrates, 
and  on  all  who  should  pay  taxes  by  them  imposed.  Philip  in- 
terdicted the  export  of  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  nrom 
his  kingdom,  whereby  the  pope's  revenues  were  much  dimin- 
ished. These  measures  did  not  produce  an  avowed  war&re. 
In  1301,  Philip  arrested  and  imprisoned  a  bishop.  Boni&ce 
commanded  Philip  to  release  him,  and  Philip  refusing  to  do 
this,  Boniface  published  a  bull  of  excommunication,  and  re- 
quired all  the  clergy  of  France  to  attend  him  at  Rome. 
Philip  publicly  burnt  the  bull,  and  prohibited  the  cXeray  from 
going  to  Rome.  This  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  bullknown 
under  the  name  of  unam  sanctam^  wherein  it  is  asserted,  ^  that 
there  is  one  head  of  the  church,  Christ;  Christ's  vicar,  St 
Peter,  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.    That  in  the  power  of 
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this  chief  are  two  swords,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  matenslf 
that  the  former  of  these  is  to  he  used  by  the  church,  the  lanei 
for  the  church :  the  former  is  in  the  hand  of  the  priest,  tka 
latter  in  the  hand  of  kings  and  soldiers,  hut  at  the  nod  and 
suflferance  of  the  priest"  Philip,  in  answer  to  this  declaratKiD, 
ordered  an  assembly  of  all  the  clergy  in  his  dominions,  intend- 
ing  to  denounce  the  pope,  and  declare  his  own  independence. 
But,  apprehensive  that  the  clergy  might  not  accord  with  liun, 
he  meanwhile  adopted  another  course,  which,  considering  the 
state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time,  was  more  audacious  than 
any  thing  done  by  the  pope. 

William  of  Nogaret,  a  celebrated    French  cirilian,  with 
certain  members  of  the  noble  fiimily  of  Colonna,  who  had  fled 
to  Paris  from  the  persecution  of  Boniface,  assembled  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  a  military  force  on  foot,  went  to  Ita]j, 
and  presented  themselves  at  Agnani,  where  Boniface  was  then 
residing.   They  broke  into  his  palace  with  the  cry  of  "Success 
to  the  king  of  France ;  death  to  Boniface."     The  pope's  at- 
tendants fled.     He  dressed  himself  in   his  pontifical  robes, 
placed  the  crown  of  Constantine  on  his  head,  grasped  the  Veys 
and  the  cross,  and  seated  himself  in  the  papal  cbiur.     One  of 
the  Colonnas  came  first  into  his  presence;  Nogaret  came  next 
'*  William  of  Nogaret! "  said  the  pope,  **  descended  from  a  race 
of  heretics;  it  is  from  thee,  and  such  as  thee,  that  I  can  patieat- 
ly  endure  injuries."     The  followers  of  Colonna  and  Nogaret 
had  dispersed  themselves  through  the  palace,  to  gather  pi  under. 
No  personal  violence,  whatever  the  original  design  may  have 
been,  appears  to  have  been  attempted ;  and  no  object  appears 
to  have  been  gained,  but  that  of  having  insulted  and  braved 
the  pontifical  majesty.    The  people  of  Agnani  having  recover- 
ed from  their  panic,  assembled  in  arms,  attacked  the  invaders, 
and  massacred  some  of  them,^and  put  the  remainder  to  flight 
This  outrage  first  broke  the  S)}irit  of  Boniface,  and  then  the 
violence  of  his  passion  is  said  to  have  deprived  him  of  reason. 
He  hurried  to  Rome,  and  is  represented  to  have  refused  nou^ 
ishment,  and  to  have  been  incapable  of  repose — ^gnashing  his 
teeth  in  silence,  his  mouth  white  with  foam.     He  excluded  all 
attendants,  and  shut  himself  up;  and  when  his  servants  forced 
an  opening  to  his  room,  he  was  dead,  with  such  marks  of 
violence  as  led  to  the  supposition  of  having  anticipated  the 
natural  termination  of  life.     (October  lOtby  1303.) 

Though  the  reign  of  Boniface  was  short,  it  was  an  eventful 
ona  Among  other  institutions,  he, founded  the  Jubilee,  in 
1299 ;  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  Jewish  institution  of  the 
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same  name,  but  for  very  di^reot  purposes.     Plenary  indul- 
gence was  granted  to  all  who  should  appear  at  Rome,  confess 
their  sins,  partake  of  the  sacrament,  and  visit  certain  churches. 
This  was  a  contrivance  to  enrich  the  church  treasury,  and 
was  so  successful,  that  the  jubilee  was  changed  by  successive 
popes  from  ^fiy  to  ihirty-three  years,  and  then  to  twenty-five. 
Churches  were  appointed  in  different  parts  of  Christendom, 
where  the  benefits  of  the  jubilee  could  be  obtained  by  those 
who  could  not  appear  at  Rome.     In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases  in  the  Roman  church,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  pa|;an  institutions  of  the  East,  (especially,  as  will  be  shown, 
in  India,)  where  periodical  assemblies,  feasts,  gifts,  and  sacra- 
fices,  enrich  a  craving,  idle  priesthood.     It  is  affirmed  that 
from  Christmas  to   Easter,  not  less  than   1,200,000  persons 
visited  Rome;  and  these  were  replaced  by  others,  causing  a 
prodigious  gain  to  the  church,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
An  Italian  historian,  (Matt.  Yillani,)  says,  "  the  streets  were 
perpetually  full,  so  that  every  one  was  obliged,  on  foot,  or  on 
horseback,  to  go  with  the  crowd,"  (in  making  the  circuit  to  the 
three  appointed  churches.)     It  is  said  that  the  holy  napkin  of 
Christ  was  shown  at  St.  Peter's  every  Sunday,  and  on  festival 
days.     So  great  was  the  press,  that  many  persons  w^ere  found 
crushed  or  trampled  to  death. 

Historians  consider  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  church  to 
have  declined  from  the  time  of  Boniface!  Habits  and  preju- 
dices had  so  associated  themselves  with  hopes  and  fears,  and 
with  clerical  authority,  that  the  decline  was  very  gradual ;  and 
it  required  yet  two  full  centuries  to  prepare  even  a  part  of  the 
people  of  Europe  for  that  great  event  known  under  the  name 
of  tne  Reformation. 

Benedict  XI.  succeeded  Boniface,  but  reigned  less  than  nine 
months.  The  same  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  is  more 
than  suspccte4  of  having  caused  the  death  of  Benedict  by 
poison.  His  motive  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  by  means  of 
well-concerted  intrigues,  he  procured  the  election  of  a  creature 
of  his  own,  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  transferred  the 
papal  throne  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  in  his  own  kingdom. 
Clement  V.  thus  elected,  in  fact  by  Philip,  was  the  first  in  the 
succession  of  bishops  who  reigned  at  Avignon  seventy-three 
years.  It  was  during  this  period,  and  about  1347,  that  the 
celebrated  Cola  di  Rienza  appeared  at  Rome,  and  enjoyed 
there,  for  a  time,  a  singular  popularity,  by  which  he  raised 
himself  to  a  supremacy  approaching  that  of  royalty.     It  was, 

37 
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however,  a  short-lived  gfrandear,  as  his  qaalHiee  were  boC 
adapted  to  preserve  an  ascendency  over  so  turbulent  and  so 
lawless  a  population  as  that  of  Rome.  He  vras  pot  to  death 
by  the  same  people  who  had  made  him  a  sovereign.* 


CHAPTER  UL 

Popes  in  Prance — Great  schism — Council  of  ConsUmce. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  the  popes  who  held  the  pon- 
tifical throne  at  Avignon,  from  1305  to  1378,  were  odious  and 
profligate  beyond  any  example  which  had  occurred  during 
four  centuries.  Not  only  did  these  popes  and  the  members  of 
their  court  pervert  all  the  canons  of  the  church  to  acquire 
riches,  but  they  expended  their  acquisitions  in  such  vices  as 
gave  Avignon  the  reputation  of  another  Babylon.  The  papal 
pretensions  were  much  impaired  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
the  place  of  residence.  Rome,  from  long-continued  associa- 
tions, was  the  proper  seat  of  ecclesiastical  empire.  The  popes 
had  no  temporal  superior  in  that  city.  At  Avignon,  aO  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  considered  them  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  kings  of  France.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  better  information  which  was  gradually  arising  in  Europe, 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  impair  the  papal  authority. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  under  various  impulses,  to  in- 
duce the  popes  to  return  to  Rome.  This  object  was  effected 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  XI.,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
city,  and  died  there  in  1378.  It  was  an  established  mk,  that 
the  successor  of  a  pope  must  be  elected  at  the  place  where  that 
pope  had  deceased.  The  people  of  Rome,  who  had  felt  the 
various  evils  and  privations  which  the  long  absence  of  the 
popes  had  occasioned,  demanded,  with  violent  threats,  the 
election  of  a  Roman,  or  at  least  of  an  Italian.  Seventeen  of 
twenty-four  cardinals  were  there  present,  and  of  these  seven- 
teen, twelve  were  Frenchmen.  The  assembly  of  a  riotons 
and  clamorous  body  around  the  place  of  election,  computed  at 
thirty  thousand,  ana  the  piling  up  of  combustibles  around  the 
palace,  had  the  effect  intended,  at  the  end  of  eleven  (kys.  An 
Italian  was  elected,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban  VL     His 
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•  The  story  of  this  remarkable  man  has  been  written  in  the  spirit  of 
romance,  by  Bolwer. 
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name  ^ms  Baitolemeo  Frigaaxko,  then  archbishop  of  BaxL 
In  a  few  weeks  the  discoDtented  la  the  conclave  of  cardinals 
withdrew  from  Rome,  and  assuming  that  the  election  of  Urban 
had  been  compulsory,  they  elected  a  Frenchman,  who  todc 
the  name  of  Clement  VIL,  and  who  established  himself  at 
Avignon.  This  person  was  then  called  Robert,  the  cardinal 
of  Geneva;  the  place  of  election  was  Fondi,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Roma  Hence  arose  "the 
Great  Schism"  of  the  church,  which  continued  from  1378  to 
1417,  during  which  time  there  were  itoo  popes,  and  a  part  of 
the  time,  three.  All  attempts  to  induce  one  or  both  of  the  oppo* 
nent  pontifis  to  resign,  were  unavailing.  To  remove  the 
scandal,  a  numerous  council  of  prelates  assembled  at  Pisa  in 
1409,  and  elected  Alexander  V.  for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
both  the  others.  Instead  of  effecting  this  object,  this  proceed- 
ing only  placed  a  third  person  in  the  papal  dignity.  Such 
conflicts  among  men  of  the  church  could  not  fail  to  brinj; 
odium  on  the  whole  body  of  prelates,  and  especially  to  impair 
the  respect  and  confidence  which  laymen  had  entertained  for 
the  offices,  if  not  for  the  persons,  of  ecclesiastics.  The  denun- 
ciations of  popes,  formerly  so  terrible,  were  now  principally 
interchanged  between  the  popes  themselves.  Tne  churcn 
haeU,  and  all  its  associations,  were  falling  into  contempt,  and 
the  only  remedy  seemed  to  be  an  authoritative  council^  in 
which  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  should  be  represent- 
ed, as  well  by  laymen,  as  by  clergymen. 

Hence  arose  the  Council  of  Constance,  held  at  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  in  Switzerland.  The 
first  session  was  in  Novemberr  1414.  At  this  time  there  had 
been  elections  in  continuation  of  the  line  of  popes  elected  at 
Ron^  and  at  Fondi  in  1378,  and  at  Pisa  in  1409.  Under  the 
Section  at  Rome,  Gregory  XII.,  under  that  at  Fondi,  Ben^ 
diet  XIIL,  under  that  at  Pisa,  John  XXIIL,  were  respectively 
successors.  Gregory  had  retired  to  Rimini,  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  directly  north  of  Rome.  Benedict  had 
retired  to  Perpignan,  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Bor- 
deaux, on  the  borders  of  France  and  Spaia  John  attended 
the  council  at  Constance.  The  English,  the  Germans,  the 
French  and  the  Italians,  were  represented  in  this  council  as 
distinct  nations.  After  Benedict  had  been  disposed  ot,  the 
Spaniards  (who  had  supported  him)  came  in  as  the  fifth 
nation.  ^  The  concourse  of  persons  was  very  great,  as  multi- 
tudes attended  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  were  not  memr 
bers  of  the  council    Of  prelates,  twenty-nine  cardinals,  three 
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hundred  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion of  inferior  clergy  were  present,  besides  the  laymen, 
princes,  and  learned  civilians,  and  at  the  head  of  all  appeared 
Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  right  of  rank  and 
talents,  was  the  presiding  officer.  The  first  session  began 
November  1st,  1414.  The  principal  objects  were  to  heal  the 
schism,  to  reform  the  discipline,  regulate  the  lives  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  of  the  papal  crown. 

John  proposed  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
head  of  the  church,  by  the  deposing  of  his  official  adversaries; 
and  insisted  that  this  measure  necessarily  took  precedence  of 
all  others.  The  council  were  of  opinion  that  their  power  ex- 
tended to  all  three  of  the  popes,  and,  after  a  long  and  animated 
discussion,  John  was  deposed,  as  well  as  the  other  two.  He 
fled,  was  pursued,  was  taken  and  imprisoned,  and  kept  in 
confinement  three  years  in  Germany.  Gregory  consented  to 
resign  ;  but  Benedict,  though  visited  personally  by  the  king  of 
Arragon,  and  by  Sigismund,  obstinately  retained  his  preten- 
sions, and  died  pope,  enjoining  on  his  only  two  cardinals  who 
remained  faithful  to  him,  to  choose  a  successor. 

The  three  incumbents  having  been  displaced,  the  council 
engaged  in  the  business  of  reform,  intending  to  establish  rules 
on.all  controverted  points,  and,  especially,  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  popes.  The  cardinals  and  prelates  had  address 
enough  to  persuade  the  members  of  the  council,  though  against 
the  judgment  of  the  eminent  laymen,  and  of  Sigismund,  among 
others,  that  a  pope  ought  first  to  be  chosen.  A  body  of  electors 
was  agreed  on,  consisting  of  the  sacred  college,  and  deputies 
from  each  nation,  so  that  the  new  pope  should  have  the  appro- 
bation and  support  of  all  Europe.  The  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  electors  was  required.  On  the  8th  of  November, 
1417,  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman,  was  chosen,  who  was  called 
"  noble  and  virtuous.'*  The  council  had  now  been  engaged 
three  years,  and  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  discussions  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  displacing  of  the  three 
other  popes,  and  the  election  of  Colonna,  were  the  only  acts  in 
which  the  council  had  concurred,  and  which  had  any  perma« 
nent  consequence. 

Colonna  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  The  council  then 
proceeded  in  the  business  of  reform.  The  several  articles  of 
reform  are  thus  enumerated: — 1.  The  number,  quality,  and 
nation  of  the  cardinals.  2.  The  reservations  of  the  holy  see. 
3.  Annates,  (or  the  right  of  the  popes  to  one  year's  product  of 
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«rtate8  on  the  happening  of  vacanciei  in  offica)  4.  CoUatioBi 
(appointments)  to  benefices  and  ezpectative  graces,  (appoinft- 
inants  by  anticipation  of  expected  yacanciea)  6*  Whatcaussa 
onght  to  be  treated  in  the  coart  of  Rome.  6.  Appeals  to  the 
same  conrt    7.  The  offices  of  the  chancenr  and  penitentiary. 

8.  Exemptions  granted  and  unions  made  daring  the  sehisnu 

9.  Gommendams,  ^a  mode  of  appointment  to  office.)  10.  The 
confirmation  of  elections.  11.  Intermediates,  (rerennes  of 
livings  or  estates  daring  vacancies.)  12.  Alienation  of  the 
property  of  the  Roman  and  other  churches.  13.  In  what 
cases  a  pope  may  be  corrected  and  deposed,  and  by  what 
means.  14.  The  extirpation  of  simony,  (the  corropt  parchase 
of  ofike.)  15.  Dispensations,  (that  is,  the  power  of  the  pope 
to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the  law.)  16.  Provision 
ibr  the  popes  and  cardinals.  17.  Indolences,  (or  pennissioA 
to  commit  sins.)  18.  Tenths;  the  ri^ht  to  one-tenth  of  agri* 
cultural  products.    [Waddington's  History  of  the  Church.] 

This  enumeration  implies  a  very  corrupt  state  of  the  church« 
as  it  involves,  not  the  subjects  which  the  enemies  of  the  church 
thought  proper  for  reformation,  but  those  which  the  prelates 
themselves  so  considered.  If  these  subjects  had  been  dealt 
with  by  that  assembly  as  some  of  its  members,  and  especially 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  knew  to  be  proper  and  necessary,  the 
Roman  church  would,  probably,  have  been  now  the  only 
church  known  among  Christians.  Fortunately  for  the  Chris- 
tian  world,  "the  noble  and  virtuous  Roman"  Martin  V., 
thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  inquiry  and  discussion.  As* 
suming,  with  bis  new  dignity,  all  the  authority  which  his 
predecessors  had  arrogated,  he  labored  to  dismiss  the  council, 
without  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  reform.  On 
the  2d  of  May,  1418,  the  council  was  dismissed*  The  meas« 
ares  of  the  new  pope  to  elude  reformation  excited  great  dis- 
sattsfaction  among  many  members  of  the  council.  A  formal 
deputation  was  sent  to  Sigismund  to  pray  his  interposition. 
He  desired  them  to  remem^r  how  steadily  they  had  opposed 
his  wishes  to  accomplish  the  reformation  before  a  pope  was 
elected,  and  recommended  to  them,  now  they  had  obtained 
their  pope,  to  apply  to  kirn  for  reform. 

Bemre  Martin  was  elected,  it  had  been  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  council  once  in  every  ten  years,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  church.  This  order  was  founded  on  the  principle,  not 
unfrequently  suggested  by  sovereigns  in  Europe  while  in  con* 
ilict  with  the  Holy  See,  that  ffenend  councils  had  a  controlling 
power,  even  over  the  popes  themselves.    Though  Martin  ana 
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hiA  successors  were  obliged  to  comply  with  this  order,  it  was 
a  delusive  compliance,  either  as  to  time  or  place,  and  none  of 
the  great  purposes  intended,  when  the  council  of  Constimce 
was  convened,  were  ever  accomplished. 

Among  the  extraordinary  transactions  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  as  the  most  striking  exposition  of  the  character  of 
the  age,  the  condemnation  of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  should  be  mentioned.  The  queen  of  Richard  IL,  of 
England,  was  a  Bohemian  princess.  On  Richard's  death  she 
returned  to  Bohemia.  Either  by  some  one  in  her  traio,  or 
some  other  hand,  the  works  of  WicklifTe,  the  English  r^onn- 
er,  were  known  there.  John  Huss  adopted  his  opinions,  and 
a  numerous  sect  arose  in  that  country,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Hussites.  The  ascendancy  of  this  person,  and  his  opposition 
to  the  established  church,  were  so  serious,  as  to  induce  the 
council  to  command  his  personal  attendance.  He  came  under 
a  letter  of  protection  from  the  emperor  Sigismund.  He  was 
accused  of  heresy,  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  council.  He 
made  a  learned  and  eloquent  defence  of  his  opinions.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  1415,  Huss  was  burnt  as  a  heredc  Jerome,  of 
Prague,  a  layman,  was  a  disciple  of  Huss,  and  his  superior  in 
learning  and  eloquence.  His  eminent  distinction  caused  him  to 
be  summoned  before  this  council  of  nations.  He  appeared  in 
April,  1416,  was  accused,  arraigned,  tried,  and  condemned; 
and  on  tbe  23d  of  May,  1416,  was  burnt.'  The  details  of 
these  disgraceful  tragedies  are  highly  interesting.  These  men 
sufiered  imprisonment,  the  most  ofiensive  indignities,  and  pain- 
ful death,  for  the  profession  of  opinions  which  are  now,  sub- 
stantially, the  creed  and  the  principle  of  practice,  with  all 
Christians  who  are  not  held  in  the  darkness  and  despotism  of 
the  Roman  church. 

From  the  election  of  Martin  V.  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation,  was  about  one  hundred  years.  In  this  space  of 
time  there  were  eleven  pontiffs  of  various  characters.  The 
general  tendency  of  church  affairs  was  from  bad  to  worse.  No 
further  notice  can  be  taken,  in  these  brief  sketches,  of  the 
progress  of  decline,  than  to  mention  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  these  pontijSs,  and  some  of  the  events  which  led 
to  the  great  revolution  in  the  Christian  world  in  the  days  of 
Luther. 

Martin  V.  was  pope  till  1431,  and  was  succeeded  by  Enge- 
nius  IV.,  from  1431  to  1447.  The  election  of  Eugenius  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  this  accident : — ^Each  of  the  electors 
intended*  in  the  first  essay,  to  learn  the  designs  of  the  otbersi 
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ftnd  theieibre  thiew  away  his  vote  on  some  one  of  the  ccm- 
clave  whom  no  one  intended  to  elect  It  happened  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  were  thus  thrown  away  on  Eugenius,  he- 
cause  he  was  the  most  unfit  person  for  the  office.  He  was 
chosen,  and  was,  probably,  that  one  who  did  most  to  bring  the 
papal  authority  into  contempt.  A  remarkable  event  occurred 
in  his  time,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  at  a 
treaty  began  at  Ferrara  and  ended  at  Florence,  at  which  the 
pope  and  the  Greek  emperor  were  present.  The  same  day  on 
which  this  treaty  was  signed  by  the  pope,  he  was  deposed  by 
the  council  sitting  at  Basle.  Of  these  events  an  account  is 
contained  in  Gibbon's  66th  chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
oi  the  Roman  Empire. 

Nicholas  V.  (from  1447  to  1455)  was  a  man  of  literature* 
and  the  patron  of  learned  men.  The  revival  of  ancient  learn- 
ing engaged  many  minds,  and  none  more  than  that  of  Nicho- 
las. He  founded  the  Vatican  library,  and  multiplied  copies  of 
manuscripts.  He  repaired  the  public  buildings  of  Rome. 
The  Jubilee  occurred  in  his  time,  (1450,)  and  such  was  the 
immense  concourse  that  many  persons  were  crushed  to  death* 
Ninety-seven  persons  were,  at  the  same  time,  crowded  from 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  drowned.  The  gains  of  the 
church  from  this  devout  pilgrimage  have  been  estimated  at  an 
enormous  amount.  At  this  time  the  conquest  of  Constantino* 
pie,  by  the  Turks,  alarmed  Europe,  and  Nicholas  took  a  very 
active  part  to  resist  them.  His  death  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
these  efilbrts. 

Calixtus  III.  (from  1455  to  1458)  is  memorable  for  his 
avarice,  and  for  having  introduced  nepotism,  or  the  provision 
for  nephews  and  other  family  connexions,  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church. 

Pius  II.  (from  1458  to  1464)  was  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  has 
left  some  memorials  of  himself.  He  was  of  the  distinguished 
&mily  in  Piccoloroini,  in  Italy.  His  life  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick HI.,  and  history  of  Bohemia,  are  among  these  memori- 
als. His  travels,  in  the  character  of  a  diplomatist,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  had  given  him  celebrity.  While  secretary 
of  the  council  of  Basle,  a  continuation  of  that  of  Constance, 
he  vigorously  asserted  the  controlling  power  of  councils ;  but 
when  he  became  pope  himself,  his  opinions  were  entirely 
changed.  While  attempting  to  combine  Europe  against  the 
Turks,  death  put  an  end  to  his  projects. 

Paul  IL  (from  1464  to  1471)  appears  to  have  exercised  the 
powers  of  office  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  them 
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odious.  He  affected  to  see  that  the  chttfch  was  endang^fed 
by  learned  men,  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with  it.  **  Sev- 
eral individuals,  of  great  literary  and  moral  reputation,  sufier- 
ed  on  the  rack :  one,  in  paxticular,  died  under  the  tortur&  Ha 
did  not  succeea  in  eliciting  any  confession,  or  in  discoTering 
any  shadow  of  heresy  or  conspiracy  ]  nor  did  he  produce  any 
other  result  than  to  create  one  additional  motive  for  execratiBg' 
his  nam&" 

Sixtus  IV.,  from  1471  to  1484.  The  character  of  Sixtns 
has  been  already  disclosed  in  the  sketches  of  France.  His 
war&re  against  the  Christian  states  of  Italy,  while  the  Tarks 
were  threatening  these  states  with  actual  invasion,  is  the  lead 
of  the  reproaches  due  to  his  memory.  His  undented  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy  to  murder  Ix>renzo  de  Medici  and  his 
brother,  is  not  the  act  which  contributed  most  to  the  degrada* 
tion  of  the  pontifical  office.  There  were  four  persons  who 
passed  for  his  nephews,  whatever  their  real  relation  to  him 
may  have  been.  The  first  of  them,  Leonard  de  la  Rovera,  he 
married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  To 
obtain  this  alliance  he  abandoned  to  that  king  several  impor- 
tant fieis  of  the  church,  acquired  by  his  predecessors.  The 
second,  Julian  de  la  Rovera,  and  the  third,  Jerome  Riario, 
were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  church.  Piero  Riario^ 
the  most  worthless  and  debased  of  the  four,  was  enabled  to 
live  on  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  a  splendor  hardly  equal* 
led  by  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe.  Sixtus  raised  his  own 
valet,  a  very  young  person,  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  To 
supply  the  drain  on  his  treasury,  he  invented  new  offices, 
which  he  openly  sold  for  the  most  he  could  obtain.  The 
principal  occupations  of  Sixtus  were,  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  nephews,  and  keeping  the  states  of  Europe  in  warfiiTe 
with  each  other,  throughout  his  pontificate.  His  death,  in 
August,  1484,  is  suppos^  to  have  been  hastened  by  chagrin, 
that  a  peace  had  been  effected  among  these  states.  These  acts 
of  Sixtus  would  not  deserve  notice  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  show  the  constant  declension  of  the  church ;  and  to  show, 
also,  the  accumulating  causes  of  that  public  sentiment,  which 
was  soon  to  be  manifested  by  open  msnrrection  against  the 
papal  authority. 

Innocent  VIIL,  from  1484  to  1492.  This  pope  purchased 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  the  agency  of  Julian  della  Rovera, 
one  of  the  nephews  of  Sixtu&  The  benefices  and  emoluments 
immediately  bestowed  on  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals,  is 
the  well-known  evidence  of  this  fiict    While  this  pooCtfT 
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amtised  the  representatives  of  soyereigns  at  his  court  with 
commendations  of  peace  and  concord  among  themselves,  and 
union  among  the  states  of  Europe  to  resist  the  infidels,  ivho 
were  threatening  invasion,  he  was  very  differently  occupied  in 
his  own  purposes.  The  oaths  which  he  took  to  procure  his 
election  were  wholly  disregarded.  He  gave  a  cardinal's  hat 
to  a  boy  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  son  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  It  is  charged  upon  Sixtus  that  he  enriched  nephews 
at  the  expense  of  the  holy  see ;  but  Innocent  surpassed  him, 
in  openly  providing  for  seven  of  his  own  illegitimate  children 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  treasury.  "  He  was  weak,  corrupt, 
destitute  of  profound  views,  and  inconstant  in  such  as  he  had. 
Being  governed  by  unworthy  favorites,  his  administration  was 
stained  by  all  their  vices.''  (Sismondi,  vol.  xi.  p.  250.)  His 
indolence  was  not  less  injurious  than  the  restless  turbulence  of 
his  predecessor. 

Alexander  VL,  from  1492  to  1503.  The  exasperation  of 
the  Roman  people  against  the  conduct  and  infamy  of  Inno- 
cent, and  of  those  whom  he  permitted  to  act  in  his  name,  had 
ao  terrified  the  sacred  college,  that  they  dared  not  to  proceed 
to  a  new  election  until  the  electoral  palace  was  defended  by 
soldiers  and  cannon.  Roderic  Borgia  and  Julian  de  la  Ro- 
vers were  the  two  prominent  candidates.  The  electors  had 
only  to  compute  the  gains  to  themselves  in  the  selection. 
Borgia  was  most  able  to  reward.  He  had  already  acquired 
great  riches  as  nephew  of  Calixtus  III.  Waddington,  in  his 
History  of  the  Church,  says,  that  he  had  placed  two  mules, 
loaded  with  gold,  at  the  disposal  of  the  cardinals,  to  be  used 
as  circumstances  might  require.  Sismondi  says,  four  loaded 
-mules  were  confided  to  the  cardinal  Sforza,  brother  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  to  purchase  doubtful  consciences.  The  patriarchal 
cardinal  of  Venice  had  five  thousand  ducats,  and  others  receiv- 
ed gold  in  like  manner.  The  election  having  fallen  to  Borgia, 
the  same  author  says,  that  the  electors  were  thus  rewarded : 
On  Ascagna  Sforza  he  conferred  the  profitable  dignity  of  vice- 
chancellor  ;  to  cardinal  Orsini,  he  ceded  his  palace  at  Rome, 
with  the  chateau  of  Monticello  and  Soriano ;  to  cardinal  Co- 
lonna  he  gave  the  abbey  of  Subbiaco,  with  all  the  chateaux ; 
to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  the  bishopric  of  Porto,  together 
with  his  furniture  and  a  cellar  of  delicious  wines ;  to  the  car- 
dinal of  Parma  the  town  of  Nepi ;  to  the  cardinal  of  Genoa 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  town  of  Citta  Castellana. 
The  rest  were  paid  in  gold.  Five  only  of  the  whole  college, 
one  of  whom  was  Julian,  his  rivaly  are  believed  to  have  refused 


to  sell  their  votes.  Roderick  Borgia  had  been  publicly  cen* 
aared  while  a  cardinal,  for  hia  undiag uiaed  d^nucheries.  He 
afterwards  dwelt  with  a  Roman  matron,  Vanozia,  by  whom 
he  had  aeven  children.  Though  his  daughter  Lucreda  was 
yet  yery  young,  she  made  a  fourth  marriage.  The  first  was 
with  a  Neapolitan  gentleman.  When  Alexander  became  ^pope, 
he  considered  this  alliance  as  too  degrading,  and  pronounced 
a  divorce,  that  he  might  marry  her  to  John  Sforza,  lord  <tf 
Pesaro.  Afterwards  it  appeared  that  an  alliance  with  Alfixisa^ 
of  Arragon,  a  natural  son  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  wooid 
better  accord  with  the  dignity  and  designs  of  the  Borgia  fiunir 
ly,  and  a  second  divorce  was  pronounced  to  accomplish  this 
marriage.  The  king  of  Naples  having  become  a  fugitive^ 
this  marriage  fiiiled  of  producing  the  expected  benefit8»  and 
this  third  husband  was  murdered  at  Rome.  The  reputation  of 
Lucretia  was  too  infamous  to  be  described,  yet  Alexander  cel- 
ebrated her  nuptials  Jan.  7,  1502,  with  Alfonso,  oldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  his  own  palace. 

Such  was  the  fallen  state  of  morals  at  Rome,  that  these  abom- 
inable acts  excited  no  emotion.  The  political  conduct  of  Alex- 
ander y  I.  has  already  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Naples,  by  Charles  VIII.,  of  France.  The  perfidy 
oas  conduct  of  Alexander  concerning  Zem  Zem,  or  Jem^  the 
brother  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  is  illustrative  of  the  moral  pe^ 
ceptions  of  this  pope.  The  discovery  of  the  route  to  India,  by 
the  Portuguese,  occurred  just  before  the  time  of  Alexander; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent,  while  he  was  en- 
throned. The  Christian  right  to  the  new  world  is  dignified  by 
the  concession,  or  gift,  of  such  a  pontiff  as  Alexander.  His 
pretension  to  make  it  was  founded  on  the  arrogance  of  Grego- 
ry VII.,  Innocent  III.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  That  arrogance 
was  founded  on  the  forgery  of  the  monk  Isodorua,  or  of  some 
other  monk.  On  such  a  basis  Alexander  took  on  himself  to 
decide  the  conflicts  which  had  arisen  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. But  that  which  is  amusing  to  this  age  is,  that  the 
concessions,  or  gifts  of  the  new  worlds,  were  made  by  this 
man,  on  condition  that  missionaries  should  be  dispatched  foith- 
wuh,  to  convert  their  inhabitants,  and  to  cause  "  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Catholic  church." 

The  second  and  favorite  son  of  the  pope,  was  CsBsar  Bor- 
gia, the  son  of  Vanozia,  also,  whom  the  pope  had  caused  to 
jiass  through  the  forms  of  wedlock  with  an  inferior  Roman  dl- 
isen.  The  word  "Borgia"  (Roderic  Borgia,  the  father,  and 
Cnsar  Borgia,  the  son)  is  connected  with  such  a  complic«tioii 


of  horrible  crimes  as  to  have  become  the  comprehensiTo  name 
for  human  baseness  and  inlamy.  Cssar  began  his  career  in 
the  church,  but  soon  laid  aside  the  dignities  of  clerical  life,  for 
the  gain  and  the  glory  of  the  sword.  Alexander  bestowed  on 
his  oldest  son,  called  the  duke  of  Candia,  the  duchy  of  Bene-- 
TODto:  the  counties  of  Terracina,  and  Ponte-Corvo.  These 
gifb  aispleased  Qesar,  and  the  murder  of  his  brother  was  the 
consequence.  CsBsar  was  commissioned  by  his  father  to  carry 
to  Louis  XII.,  of  France,  a  boll  of  divoice,  and  of  dispensation 
for  a  new  marriage.  Louis  rewarded  Caesar  with  the  title  of 
Valentinois,  with  the  duchy  annexed  thereto;  gave  him  a  body* 
guard  of  100  men,  and  20,000  livres  a  year.  In  1499  Cttsar 
married  the  daughter  of  John,  king  of  Navarre.  This  mar- 
riage connected  him  with  Spanish  affiiirs,  and  had  some  in- 
fluence on  his  future  destiny.  His  main  object  appears  to 
have  been  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  his  father,  to 
carve  out  a  kingdom  for  himself,  northwardly  of  Rome. 

The  thirteenth  volume  of  Sisraondi's  history  of  the  Italian 
republics  contains  a  full  narration  of  the  atrocious  crimes  of 
Alexander  VI.,  and  his  son  Ceesar ;  not  only  those  which  were 
perpetrated  by  them,  severally,  but  those  which  were  the  joint 
and  deliberate  acts  of  both.  There  is  hardly  a  crime  known 
among  men  of  which  these  two  persons  were  not  guilty.  It 
rather  becomes  history  to  be  silent,  and  to  veil  from  the  human 
mind,  that  such  crimes  could  be  committed,  than  to  aid  in  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  them.  Yet  it  is  said  of  this  Cesar 
Borgia,  that  he  was  temperate  and  sober ;  that  he  loved  and  pro- 
tected the  sciences,  and  even  wrote  verses  himself;  that  hewaa 
cool,  deliberate,  eloquent,  and  could  seduce  even  those  who  were 
most  guarded  against  him,  by  a  knowledge  of  his  treacherous 
character.  His  purposes  met  a  final  check  in  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  new  pope  was  his  implacable  foe.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Naples.  Here  he  was  arrested  and  sent  prison- 
er to  Spain.  After  two  years  of  confinement  he  escaped,  and 
took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Navarre.  He 
accompanied  this  brother  in  the  war  waged  against  Castile, 
and  was  killed  by  a  shot,  March,  1507. 

The  manner,  and  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
sixth,  are  differently  stated.  Presuming  Sismondi  to  be  the 
best  anUiority,  his  account  is  followed.  One  cannot  doubt  that 
natural  justice  would  incline  to  take  it  to  be  true.  Of  the  fbrty- 
three  cardinals,  who  were  made  such  by  Alexander,  no  one  is 
supposed  to  have  paid  less  than  10.000  florins :  equal  to  half  that 
nomber  of  pounds  sterling,  or  22,200  dollars.    Others  are 
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known  to  have  paid  twice  or  thrice  as  much.  He  was  aocoa- 
ed  of  having  caused  the  death  of  many  of  them,  who  had  ac- 
quired great  riches,  because  their  possessions  went,  on  their 
decease,  to  the  papal  treasury.  This  was  one  of  the  resources 
for  supplying  the  demands  of  Caesar,  the  prodigality  of  Lucre- 
tia,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  his  other  children.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Sismondi's  account  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  (vol. 
xi.  pp.  243—^.) 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  projects  and  hopes,  pope  Alexander 
VI.  was  stricken  with  an  almost  sudden  death ;  the  duke,  Cte* 
sar  Borgia,  his  son,  and  the  cardinal  de  Corneto,  were  at  the 
same  time,  reported  at  Rome,  almost  dead ;  and  the  body  of 
Alexander,  being  soon  covered  with  a  gangrene,  black  and 
frightful,  gave  reason  to  all  the  world  to  suppose  that  he,  his 
son,  and  guest,  were  victims  of  a  poison  which  he  had  prepar- 
ed for  another.  It  was  said  and  believed,  throughout  Italy,  that 
the  pope  had  invited  the  cardinal  de  Corneto  to  a  supper  in  the 
grove  of  the  Belvedere,  near  the  Vatican  *  and  that  be  had  the 
intention  to  poison  the  cardinal,  as  he  nad  before  poisoned 
three  other  cardinals,  formerly  his  zealous  ministers,  and  after- 
wards the  victims  of  his  avarice — ^that  the  duke  (Cassar)  had 
sent  bottles  of  wine,  prepared  by  himself,  to  the  cup-bearer  of 
the  pope,  without  letting  him  (the  cup-bearer)  into  his  confi- 
dence, but  only  cautioning  him  not  to  give  that  wine  without 
express  orders — that  during  the  momentary  absence  of  the  cup- 
bearer, the  person  who  occupied  his  place  gave  one  of  these 
bottles  to  the  pope,  to  Caesar  Borgia,  and  the  cardinal  de  Cor- 
neto. Corneto  said  to  Paul  Jovius,  that  at  the  moment  when 
hedrank  of  that  wine,  he  felt  in  his  entrails,  an  ardent  ^re,  that 
his  eye-sight  failed  him,  and  presently,  his  senses ;  and  that  af- 
ter a  long  illness,  his  restoration  was  preceded  by  the  excoria- 
tion of  his  body  and  limbs."  Caesar  is  represented  to  have 
been  very  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  but  recovered.  (See 
another  account  in  Waddington^s  Hist  of  Ch.  p.  515,  516. 

However  deservedly  infamous  the  name  of  Alexander  VL 
may  be,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  pronounced  some  judg- 
ments which  have  served  as  precedents  in  the  Catholic  church. 
That  church  is  also  indebted  to  him,  for  having  effectually  re* 
aisted  the  progress  of  all  philosophy  and  intelligence  tending 
to  impair  confidence  in  the  Catholic  faith.  He  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  sovereign  who  interdicted  the  publication  of  all 
books,  without  previous  approbation.  By  his  bull  of  the  1st 
of  June,  1501,  he  prohibited  all  printers  ttom  publishing  any 
book,  00  pain  of  excommuoication,  without  having  first  sub* 
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mitted  tbe  same  to  some  archbishop,  or  hiB  vicar;  nor  then, 
without  a  certificate  of  assent 

Pins  III.  was  elected  merely  to  gire  the  cardinals  time  to  ar- 
range their  measures.  Pias  was  known  to  be  too  infirm  to 
live  too  long.     He  died  in  26  days. 

Julian  II.,  from  1503  to  1513.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Ca* 
lijctus  II L,  and  was  competitor  with  Alexander  Vi.  His  elec- 
tion, like  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  was  purchased. 
He  was  a  warrior,  much  more  than  an  ecclesiastic,  and  devot- 
ed his  pontificate  to  the  re-establishment  of  sovereignty  over  aU 
the  territories  which  had  been  subject,  at  any  time,  to  the 
church.  No  pontifical  act  was  done  in  his  time  which  changed 
the  ecclesiastical  relations.  His  main  object  appeared  to  be, 
next  after  the  recovery  of  the  states  of  the  church,  to  expel  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Swiss,  from  Italy.  He  was  a  friend 
of  the  learned,  and  a  promoter  of  the  arts.  The  building  of 
of  St.  Peter's  church  had  been  designed  by  Nicholas  V. ;  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  this  pontifi^  His  successor  was  Leo 
X.,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  same  whom  Innocent 
VIII.  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  the  time  of 
Leo  the  reformation  began.  That  revolution  in  the  church  be- 
longs to  another  survey,  intended  to  comprise  the  three  last 
centuries. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  ages  which  have  been  noticed,  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  church  to  its  highest  power;  and,  also, 
the  gradual  decline,  occasioned  by  the  venality,  corruption  and 
turpitude  of  the  prelates  themselves.    The  disgust,  and  even 
indignation,  manifested  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  which 
were  the  precursors  of  the  reformation,  were  insufficient  to 
combine  a  force  capable  of  contending  with  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er.    Th^  people  of  Europe  distinguished  between  the  church 
itself  and  its  unworthy  priesthood.     They  seemed  to  have  had 
no  disposition  to  war  with  the  former,  but  rather  to  preserve  it, 
while  they  earnestly  desired  to  reform  the  latter.     It  ia  even 
doubtful,  whether,  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
extreme  depravity  of  the  priesthood  at  Rome,  was  known  be* 
yond  the  Alps,  as  it  was  known  in  and  near  that  city.    Some- 
thing more  moving  than  any  experience  hitherto  had,  was 
nee<fed,  to  combine  and  give  direction  to  the  many  elements  of 
hostility,  which  had  been  long  forming  in  the  north  and  west. 
That  needed  impulse  came  in  the  time  of  Leo.     The  pardon- 
ing of  committed  sins,  and  entire  absolution,  had  long  been  one 
of  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  the  Church.     It  bad  even  aa- 
sumed  to  grant  indulgences,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  dispen- 
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sations.  The  profligate  sale,  by  itinerant  monks,  of  license  to 
commit  sins  of  any  enormity,  merely  to  enrich  the  papal 
trea3UTy,  was  the  opprobrious  m^asuTe  which  led  the  way  in 
establishing  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  indignation  which  arose  on  this  traffic  in  indulgence% 
may  be  accounted  for  not  only  by  the  odious  character  of  this 
tramc,  but  from  other  causes.  There  had  been  a  gradual 
progress  in  learning.  More  than  two  centuries  had  elapeed 
since  there  were  classes  of  learned  laymen.  Fifty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Greek  philosophers,  expelled  from  Constan- 
tinople, had  taken  refuge  in  the  west,  especially  in  Italy.  Fifty 
years,  also,  had  elapsed  since  the  art  of  printing  had  been 
mvented.  While  the  people  of  Europe  were  thus  advancing, 
the  church  had  been  declining  in  its  utility  and  its  claims  to 
confidence  and  veneration.  We  refer  to  another  place  for 
notices  of  intellectual  advancement,  and  conclude  the  sketches 
of  Rome  with  the  remark,  that  the  world  was  prepared  for 
a  revolution,  which  the  craving  profligacy  of  Leo  was  adapted 
to  commence.  To  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  Florentine 
Machiavel,  who  was  expressing  himself  on  his  own  percep- 
tions, (about  the  year  1510:) — "The  greatest  prognostic  of 
the  approaching  ruin  of  Christianity,  is,  to  see  that  the  nearer 
people  are  to  Rome,  which  is  the  capital  of  Christianity,  the 
less  devotion  they  have.  The  scandalous  examples,  the  crimes 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  have  occasioned  Italy  to  lose  entirely 
every  principle  of  piety,  and  every  sentiment  of  religion." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

TBB   CRUSABBSi    FROM    1096   TO    1291. 

There  is  a  deep  and  sincere  sorrow  among  all  Christians 
of  the  present  time,  that  the  land  where  the  author  of  their 
&ith  appeared,  and  was  crucified,  is  possessed  by  people  who 
abhor  that  &ith,  and  who  are  enemies  to  all  who  profeas  it 
The  like  sorrow  was  felt  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
However  deep  and  sincere  this  feeling  may  have  been,  at  any 
time,  it  could  not  be  a  motive  sufficiently  strong,  of  itself  to 
arm  Christians,  and  engage  them  in  a  war  to  acquire  and 
defend  the  holy  land.  A  combination  of  nations  was  india- 
pensable  to  this  purpose.    Its  elements  are  found  in  the  con- 


dition  of  the  people  of  Europe  j  in  the  rabjection  of  the  tem- 
poral to  the  spiritual  power ;  bat,  especially,  and  as  the  aool 
of  all  other  elements,  in  the  comprehensive  plans  and  efiectiTe 
ability  of  Gregory  VII.  These  plans  are  known,  as  certainly 
as  any  £icts  of  the  same  age,  from  the  letters  of  Gregory,  in 
which  they  are  plainly  disclosed.  His  own  motives  are,  and 
mu^  ever  be,  subject  to  conjecture.  He  may  have  persuaded 
himself  that  the  execution  of  his  plans  was  a  duty  to  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  communities.  He  may  have  intended  to 
subject  both  to  his  own  dominion  and  to  that  of  his  successors, 
as  the  end  and  only  end  to  be  obtained,  regardless  of  the  mo- 
rality and  justice  of  the  means  to  be  used.  Whatever  motives 
may  be  attributed,  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  execution,  must  be  admitted.  Worldly  wisdom, 
also,  was  his  just  attribute,  since  no  man,  of  any  age,  better 
understood  how  to  use  all  means  which  could  be  applied  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  The  opinions,  hopes, 
fears,  and  relations  of  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  people  of 
Europe,  had  been  the  subjects  of  intense  thought  with  Gregory, 
for  twenty  years  before  he  ascended  the  papal  throne.  The 
result  to  which  all  his  thoughts  tended,  was  the  absolute  sub- 
jection of  all  to  the  will  of  one  man,  placed  in  that  seat  of 
authority  to  which  he  aspired.  His  design  was  nothing  shoit 
of  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  empire  over  all  those  regions 
of  the  earth  which  the  Komans  had  subjected  by  the  force  and 
terror  of  their  arms. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Gregory,  pilcfrimages  to  Jerusalem 
were  frequently  undertaken  ana  accomplished  without  moles- 
tation. Palestine  was  then  held  by  the  Arabians,  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith,  who  permitted  these  devout  visits.  In  the 
year  1075,  the  Arabians  had  been  overthrown  by  the  Turks, 
^  who,  though  of  the  faith  of  Mohammed,  were  a  barbarous 
people.  They  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  perilous, 
and  difficult  to  be  performed,  in  any  manner.  These  Turks 
threatened  to  despoil  the  Greek  empire  (of  Constantinople)  of 
all  its  possessions  in  Asia.  The  emperor  wrote  to  Gregory 
to  make  known  the  danger,  and  to  invite  his  aid  in  defending 
Ae  common  interest  of  Christians.  Gregory  saw,  in  this  state 
of  things,  opportunities  to  promote  his  great  purposes — the 
subjection  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  empire  in  the  east  The  common  accounts  of 
the  crusades  begin  with  the  preaching  of  Peter  of  Amiens, 
(north  of  France,)  usually  called  the  Hermit.  The  eloquence 
of  this  enthusiast  would,  probably,  have  produced  little  efiect. 
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if  he  bad  not  been  sustained  by  the  designs  of  Gregory.  Nor 
could  these  designs  have  been  accomplished,  if  this  adrok 
manager  had  not  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  European  population.  The  whole  of  the 
Christian  territory  of  Europe  was  held  by  petty  sovereigns, 
and  cultivated  b^  their  vassals.  Those  who  were  not  held  to 
labor,  were  destitute  of  all  other  occupation  than  hunting,  rude 
feasting,  and  war.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  mind  was 
the  ceremonies  and  the  superstitions  of  the  church.     The 

Sroposal  of  new  occupation,  which  involved  adventure,  pluii> 
er,  military  glory,  the  destruction  of  infidels,  the  glory  of  the 
church,  was  adapted  to  the  perceptions  of  the  age.  No  greater 
glory  could  be  hoped  for  on  earth,  than  to  vanquish  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  restore  the  holy  sepulchre 
to  the  custody  of  the  church.  The  means  could  not  be  fore- 
seen even  by  the  &r-sighted  Gregory,  in  all  their  extent  and 
application .  They  arose  with  circumstances,  and  were  applied 
as  they  arose.  Gregory  wrote  letters  to  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  invite  them  to  engage  in  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  (Koch,  vol.  i.  p.  130.)  His  quarrel  with  Henry  lY. 
did  not  permit  him  to  pursue  this  object,  and  he  died  before 
its  commencement  In  1094,  Peter  the  Hermit  returned 
from  Jerusalem,  with  letters  from  the  patriarch  there,  address- 
ed to  the  princes  of  the  west.  He  traversed  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  representing  the  profanation  of  the  holy  places, 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  When 
Peter  had  made  the  desired  impression.  Urban  11.  went  to 
Clermont,  in  France,  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Paris,  where 
he  pronounced,  to  an  assembly  of  great  numbers,  a  pathetic 
discourse.  A  crusade  was  then  resolved  on.  All  who  placed 
a  red  cross  on  the  right  shoulder,  forthwith  obtained  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins,  and  security  from  .  punishment  as  to^ 
all  future  sins. 

The  crusades  were  seven  in  number.  The  first  began  in 
1095:  the  last  expiring  efibrt  was  made  in  1291.  The  three 
first  aivisions  of  the  first  crusade,  led  by  Peter,  were  promis- 
cuous multitudes,  who  went  towards  the  east  by  the  Danube. 
They  had  no  provisions,  and  moved  without  order  or  disci- 
pline, plundering  and  burning  as  they  went.  Most  of  them 
perished  by  famine,  disease,  or  by  the  sword  of  those  whom 
they  outraged.  In  August,  1096,  a  regular  army,  under 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  on  the  Rhine, 
moved  towards  Palestine,  by  the  Danube  and  ConsUintinople. 
Anne  Comneni,  an  accomplished  princess,  daughter  of  the 
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tmperor*  gays, — **  It  seemed  as  tboaghall  Europe,  Taised  from 
its  foundalioDS,  was  going  to  throw  itself  on  Asia."  The  dis- 
asters and  varieties  of  fortune  experienced  by  Godefroi,  in  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  must  pass  unnoticed.  On  the  15th  of  July, 
1099,  he  made  himself  master  of  that  city.  He  was  declared 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  followers  desired  to  crown  him. 
He  refused,  saying, — "  he  would  not  wear  a  golden  crown, 
where  his  Lord  and  master  had  worn  one  of  thorns."  Gode- 
froi  is  recorded  to  have  been  an  able  man^  and,  much  more  to 
his  praise,  he  is  commended  to  the  readers  of  history  as  sin* 
galarly  magnanimous  and  virtuous  for  that  age.  He  died  just 
one  year  after  this  conquest,  and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

The  renown  of  this  conquest  led  to  many  maritime  expedi- 
tions from  Italy.  The  Pisans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians, 
probably  prompted  more  by  commercial  interests  than  holy 
zeal,  sent  fleets  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  whole  of  Palestine  was  conquered,  and  the  country  north 
of  it  along  the  whole  coast  of  that  sea  ,*  and,  by  the  year  1 146^ 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  extended  to  the  Euphrates ;  and 
Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  twenty  miles  beyond  that  river,  a 

Elace  of  great  celebrity  as  well  as  strength,  was  included  in  its 
mits. 

Id  1 142,  the  Saracens  besieged  and  took  Edessa.  Eugene 
IIL,  then  on  the  papal  throne,  besought  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  engage  in  a  new  crusade.  He  was  supported  by  the  pow* 
erful  eloquence  of  Clairvaux  St.  Bernard,  the  most  eminent 
man  of  his  time.  Louis  Vil.,  of  France,  and  Conrad  HI., 
emperor  of  Germany,  engaged  in  this  crusade,  which  is  the 
first  ia  which  crowned  heads  went  to  the  east.  Both  these 
priDcea  met  with  serious  disasters.  Conrad  was  defeated  by 
the  sultan  Massoud.  Louis  effected  nothing.  Both  these 
princes  returned  to  Europe,  having  lost  the  principal  part  of 
their  armies.  In  1171  the  great  Saladin  became  sultan.  The 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  weakened  by  interior  factions,  was 
unable  to  resist  this  accomplished  warrior.  In  1187  he  took 
Jerusalem,  and  that  city  was  never  again  in  possession  of  the 
Christians  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
[Prof.  Heeren's  Essai  sur  les  Croisades,  p.  23.] 

Gregory  VIII.,  availing  himself  of  the  loss  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  consequent  disgrace  to  all  Christendom,  roused  Philip 
Augustus,  of  France,  Richard  I.,  (Coeur  de  Lion,  lion-heartedj 
of  England,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  of  Germany,  to  unite 
in  a  crusade.  These  three  monarchs  embodied  powerful 
armies,  and  called  to  their  banners  the  noble  and  adventurous 
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warriors  of  that  age.  This  preparation  for  the  important  and 
sacred  warfare,  was  the  most  imposing  event  of  the  middle 
ages.  Frederick  departed  in  1 190,  by  the  way  of  the  Danube 
and  Constantinople.  He  met  with  many  disasters  and  severe 
losses  in  passing  through  Asia  Minor.  Hairing  arrived  at  the 
river  Cydnus,  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Mediterraneany 
he  bathed  in  its  waters,  and  brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he 
soon  died.  Philip  marched  his  army  over  the  Alps  to  G^noa, 
and  embarked  there ;  Richard  marched  his  army  to  Marseilles, 
and  embarked  there.  The  same  storm  drove  the  fleets  of  both 
into  Messina,  in  Sicily,  where  they  passed  the  winter.  Very 
serious  misunderstanaings  arose  between  the  two  kings  at  this 
place,  and  though  the  adventure  was  near  to  have  been  aban- 
doned, a  compromise  was  effected,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1 191, 
they  proceeded  to  the  east.  This  quarrel  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  defective  execution  of  the  original  design. — 
Another  storm  forced  the  two  kings  into  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
then  in  possession  of  the  Greeks.  Richard,  ofiended  at  the 
treatment  experienced  there,  took  possession  of  the  island,  and 
erected  it  into  a  kingdom.  A  contest  having  arisen  between 
Guy  de  Lusignan  and  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  con- 
cerning the  right  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  Richard  gave 
Cyprus  to  Lusignan,  on  his  resigning  to  Conrad  his  preten- 
sions. The  titular  claim  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  passed  to 
the  royal  family  of  Naples,  thence  to  the  house  of  Anjoa,  in 
France,  and  thence  to  the  kings  of  France ;  an  empty  sound, 
though  continued  two  centuries  after  the  Christians  had  lost 
their  last  hold  on  Palestine. 

The  English  and  the  French  found  the  crusaders  engaged 
in  besieging  St.  Jean  d*Acre,  (on  the  coast»)  called  also  Ptolc- 
mais.  This  place  was  taken  with  their  jomt  assistance,  and 
was  the  last  wrested  from  the  Christians,  one  hundred  years 
afterwards.  Richard  acquired  great  renown  in  this  siege. 
Philip  soon  became  disgusted,  and  returned  to  France,  leaving 
Richard  ten  thousand  of  his  army.  Left  to  himself,  Richard 
disclosed  great  military  talents,  and  is  remembered  in  romance 
and  in  history  as  the  able,  equal,  and  ambitious  rival  of  the 
illustrious  Saladin.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  taking  historical  facts 
as  a  guide,  has  embellished  the  achievements  of  Richard  in 
Palestine,  and  has  secured  to  them,  and  his  own  genius,  an 
equal  duration  in  memory.  Richard  fought  his  way  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  could  have  retaken  it,  it 
is  said,  if  his  army  had  not  become  impatient,  and  determined 
to  return.    A  truce  was  made  with  Saladin  for^^ree  years. 
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three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours,  with 
the  privilege  to  pilgrims  to  visit  the  holy  city  unmolested. 
Saladin  died  at  Damascus'  soon  after  concluding  this  truce. 
Before  he  expired,  he  ordered  his  winding-sheet  to  be  carried 
through  every  street,  preceded  by  a  crier,  who  proclaimed, — 
"  This  is  all  that  remains  to  the  mighty  Saladin,  the  conqueror 
of  the  east" 

Richard  dared  not  to  enter  France  in  his  way  home,  and 
therefore  sailed  for  the  Adriatic,  intending  to  pass  through 
Germany  in  disguise.  He  was  discovered,  and  arrested  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  whom  Richard  had  offended  at  the 
siege  of  Acre.  The  emperor,  Henry  YL,  and  Philip  of 
France,  conspired  to  keep  Richard  a  prisoner,  on  pretence  of 
divers  unfounded  charges  while  in  Palestine.  During  his 
confinement  he  was  treated  with  -great  insult  and  indignity. 
His  brother  John  had  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  alike  wil- 
ling, with  the  king  and  emperor,  that  Richard  should  remain 
their  prisoner.  A  bargain  was  nt  length  made  for  his  libera- 
tion. The  payment  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks,  (equal 
to  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,) 
-was  required.  This  enormous  sum  was  raised  by  his  subjects, 
the  priests  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  among  others,  vol- 
untarily contributing  their  plate.  Yet,  he  escaped  narrowly 
new  plots,  and  reached  England,  after  an  absence  of  near 
three  years  in  Palestine,  and  fourteen  months  while  in  cap- 
tivity.    [Hume's  History  of  England,  chap,  x.] 

On  the  pressing  solicitation  of  pope  Celestine  III.,  Henry 
YL  of  Germany,  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  I.,  undertook 
a  crusade,  with  a  numerous  army,  in  1196.  Henry's  army 
went  by  the  Danube  and  Ck)nstantinople,  himself  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, as  far  as  Sicily,  where  he  died.  The  army  reached 
Palestine,  and  took  ancient  Sidon,  and  some  other  towns  of 
less  consequence.  Great  efforts  and  large  sums  of  money, 
solicited  and  exacted,  produced  another  crusade  in  1203,  un- 
dertaken from  Yenice,  by  Yenetians,  Norman  French  of  Italy, 
and  others  from  France,  and  many  adventurers.  This  cru- 
sade, like  all  others,  was  instituted  by  a  pope,  who  was,  at  this 
time,  Innocent  III.  But  it  did  not  even  depart  for  Palestine. 
The  money  necessary  for  the  expedition  not  having  been  fully 
supplied,  the  crusaders  remedied  this  embarrassment  by  attack- 
ing  the  city  of  Zara,  though  then  belonging  to  the  Christian 
king  of  Hungary.  This  city  is  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Yenice,  and  was,  ancient- 
•ly,  a  place  of  much  distinction.     The  emperor  Isaac  II.  had 
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beeo  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexis  III.  Himsdf  aod  his  son 

applied  to  the  crusaders,  and  induced  them  by  muoificent  pro* 
mises,  to  employ  their  forces  in  an  effort  to  recover  the  throne* 
The  solicitations  of  the  Greek  princes,  begun  at  Veoice,  were 
renewed  at  Zara,  and  were  successful.  The  crusaders  sailed 
for  Constantinople,  and  possessed  themselves  of  that  city,  and 
instead  of  restoring  Isaac,  established  the  Latin  throoe,  and 
placed  thereon  Boudoin,  count  of  Flanders.  This  kiogdom 
continued  fifty-seven  years,  from  1204  to  1261,  when  the 
Greeks  again  possessed  themselves  of  Constantinople.  This 
conquest  by  the  crusaders  in  1204,  was  expected  to  be  very 
serviceable  to  the  main  object,  the  conquest  and  possession  of 
Palestine.  No  such  consequences  ensued.  Future  expeditions 
were  all  conducted  by  sea.  In  the  60th  chapter  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  crusade  is 
narrated  by  that  learned  historian.  Considering  it  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  it  will  be  again  taken  inlQ 
view  in  a  future  page.' 

The  indefatigable  popes,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  staled* 
besought,  by  turns,  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  engage  in 
crusades.  No  measure  was  neglected,  whereby  a  promise 
could  be  obtained ;  and  when  obtained,  the  performance  was  ex- 
acted as  a  most  solemn  religious  duty.  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary, 
was  thus  forced  into  a  crusade  in  1217;  and  Frederick  II.  of 
Germany  was  excommunicated  for  not  going  to  Palestine  as 
he  promised  to  do,  and  at  length  departed  in  1228,  while  under 
this  papal  denunciation.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
IX.,  who  feared  and  hated  Frederick,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  more  earnest  to  ruin  this  emperor  than  to  conquer 
the  Saracens.  Frederick  recovered  Jerusalem,  and  held  it  for 
a  time.  He  then  wore  two  crowns,  those  of  Germany  and  Na> 
pies.  He  added  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  claimed  from  hut- 
ing  married  an  heiress,  descended  from  that  Conrad,  before  men* 
tioned  in  connexion  with  Richard  I.  This  conquest  was  made  io 
1228,  and  lost  in  the  following  yea.r.  This  was  the  last  posses- 
sion of  that  city  by  the  Christians.  He  made  a  truce  of  ten 
years.  After  that,  in  1240,  Thibaut,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
count  of  Champagne,  a  celebrated  warrior  and  poet,  assembled 
a  torce  composed  principally  of  French  noblemen  and  their 
followers.  Discord  and  dissension  among  themselves,  entirely 
defeated  this  adventure. 

There  were  some  other  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  were  entirely  independent  of  any  which  have  been 
mentionedf  and  which  are  more  surprising  than  any  of  them* 
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ar  these  were,  like  the  others,  undertaken  by  pipd 
.ion,  is  uDcertaiD.   Tbey  were  undertakeo  from  Fkndcn 
rmany,  on  the  North  sea,  and  the  crusaders  had  lo 
ence  around  Spain  into  the  Mediterranean.     One  of 
pedrtions  was  undertaken  from  Bremen  and  Labeck  in 
id  from  it  arose  the  order  of  Teutonic k  knights,  to  be 
iced.     In  1219,  William,  count  of  Holland,  went  hj 
le  route  to  Palestine,  with  a  powerful  fleet.     Uniting 
idrew,  king  of  Hungary,  a  successful  attack  was  made 
ietta  in  Egyptt  and  that  place  was  held  from  1209  to 
[An  attempt  to  penetrate  further  into  Egypt,  resulted  in 
of  the  crusaders,  who  saved  themselves  by  surrender- 
possessions,  and  retiring. 

:rusades  undertaken  by  Louis  IX  of  France,  belter 
IS  St.  Louis,  were  projects  of  his  own,  and  not  of  either 
»pes.     They  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  come  under 
connection  with  those  of  earlier  date.     They  are, 
r,  usually  mentioned  with  their  precursors,  and  must 
so,  as  the  effects  on  the  condition  of  Europe  must  be 
from  the  crusades  collectively.     Considered  merely 
|ISgerent  adventures,  the  crusades  deserve  but  slight  no- 
Considered  in  connection  with  the  permanent  changes 
fht  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  no  events  record- 
history,  are  more  instructive.    In  the  sketches  of  France, 
^usade^of  Louis  IX.  have  been  mentioned.     It  is  only 
ary  here  to  remark,  that  the  first  of  them  was  under- 
in  1249,  when  Louis  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  was 
ed  against  Egypt,  that  being  the  seat  of  empire  of  tha 
!i,  who  held  Palestine.     This  expedition  was  not  only 
ailing,  but  exceedingly  disastrous  to  Louis  and  his  fbl- 
Ts.     In  1270,  he  undertook  a  second  crusade,  and  landed 
Tunis,  in  Africa,  about  900  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
ia,  and  1800  from  Jerusalem.     This  expedition  was  still 
e  unfortunate  than  that  to   Damietta  in  Egypt,  as  Louis 
ountered  not  only  resolute  enemies,  but  pestilence,  of  which 
and  many  others  died. 

At  this  time  the  Christians  still  held  several  ports  on  the 

stem  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  among  others,  Tripoli, 

yre,  Berytus,  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  Ptolemais.     In  1250, 

revolution  occurred  in  Egypt.     The  empire  of  the  Turks. 

j(  which   Saladin  was  the   head,)   was  conquered  by  the 

liamalukes,  a  people  originally  introduced  from  the  East  into 

jSgypt  as  slaves.     The  Mamalokes  were  no  less  hostile  to  the 

Coristians  than  the  Turks  had  been.    With  this  new  enemy 
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the  Christians  contended  for  several  years,  but  were  compelM 
to  surrender  one  place  after  another.  The  crasading  spirit 
was  exhausted  in  Europe ;  or  rather,  the  power  of  the  popei 
was  so  enfeebled,  that  the  people  of  Europe  could  no  longer  be 
persuaded,  seduced,  nor  terrified  into  sacrifices  of  time,  prope^ 
ty,  and  life,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  conquer  Palestine  The 
year  1291  ended  the  crusades,  by  the  capture  of  Ptoiemais  bj 
the  Mamalukes. 


CHAPTER   LXir. 


EFFECTS    OF   THE    CRUSADES. 


.  Increase  of  papal  peneer — Effect  on  temporal  power — F^ree 

agricuUural  life — CkiwHrv^ Nobility — Orders  of  kmi^kliood-^Om 
tnerce — Silk — Sugar— Effea  on  social  9^racier — Evils  of  crusades^ 

All  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  middle  ages,  have 
been  led  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  crusades.  .  There  is  not, 
in  all  respects,  an  accordance  of  opinion  among  these  writers. 
The  difference  appears  to  be  in  the  degree  of  benefit,  or  dis- 
advantage, which  the  west  of  Europe  experienced  from  these 
adventures  in  the  East. 

Most  of  these  authors  have  treated  of  the  crusades  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  train  of  events.  Professor  Heeren  has 
treated  the  subject  by  itself     His  research  was  profound,  and 

Erobablv  his  conclusions  would  not  be  controverted  by  any  of 
is  predecessors. 
The  popes  who  were  the  promoters  of  the  crusades  to  ac- 
complish their  own  purposes,  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
extended  their  plans  through  the  long  series  of  years  in  which 
these  enterprises  were  carried  on.  No  other  discernment  can 
be  attributed  to  them,  than  the  adroit  and  successful  use  of 
events,  as  they  occurred  ;  nor  any  other  merit  (such  they  con- 
sidered it)  than  a  faithful  perseverance  in  the  original  design  of 
subjecting  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  to  their  own  do« 
minion.  They  were  not  gifted  beyond  other  able  men,  with 
penetration  into  consequences ;  and,  like  the  wisest  who  have 
ever  appeared,  they  prepared  in  the  long  course,  for  results  of 
which  they  had  no  conception. 

A  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  was  necessari- 
ly a  war  of  the  holy  see.     The  popes  were  thereby  placed  at 
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the  head  of  all  miUtary  force  employed  in  this  war.  They  did 
not  march  at  the  head  of  armies,  but  they  were  always  repre- 
sented by  legates.  They  exercised  their  dispeosing  and  enabling 
powers  over  all  who  engaged  in  the  war.  Every  warrior, 
xrorn  highest  to  lowest,  was  exempted  from  all  temporal  power, 
forgiven  as  to  all  transgressions  and  crimes,  armed  with  indnl* 
gence  for  all  future  ones ;  and  were  thus  assured  (like  the  Ma- 
homedans  in  fighting  for  the  promotion  of  their  creed,)  of  a 
blessed  immortality.  Every  one  who  assumed  the  cross  be- 
came entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Ability 
to  resist  the  despotism  of  the  church  was  diminished  in  many 
ways.  Most  of  the  princes  and  nobles  who  took  the  cross, 
were  obliged  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  property.  The  monas- 
teries, and  churches,  and  the  Jews,  possessed  most  of  the  mon- 
ey of  Europe.  The  two  former  were  immensely  enriched, 
and  the  Jews  could  be  afterwards  plundered  at  leisure.  The 
acquisitions  of  ecclesiastics  were,  in  fact,  papal  acquisitions,  for 
means  were  found,  as  power  strengthened,  to  subject  them  to 
contributions.  The  physical  force  drawn  away  to  the  east  was 
a  diminution  of  means  to  contend  with  papal  arrogance.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  crusades  extended  the  power  of  the 
popes  over  ecclesiastics,  and  over  the  temporal  governments  of 
Europe,  considered  merely  as  expeditions  to  Palestine.  Out 
of  these  arose  another  mode  of  papal  aggrandizement :  the 
crusades  in  Europe,  and  against  European  Christians,  whom 
the  popes  saw  fit  to  consider  as  heretics.  In  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope where  any  sects  arose  which  the  popes  considered  heret- 
ical, crusades  were  preached  against  tnem.  Every  sovereign 
prince  who  incurrea  the  papal  displeasure  was  subjected  to  the 
same  visitatioo.  This  was  the  case  with  king  John,  of  Eng- 
land, whose  kingdom  was  given  to  Philip  of  France.  The  in- 
qMisition  at  length  arose  out  of  the  crusades  against  the  Albi<; 
genses,  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  effects  as  to  temporal  power  were  not  always  the  same. 
The  imperial  authority  in  Germany  was  humbled  and  almost 
destroyed;  while  the  royal  authority  in  France  acquired 
strength.  Several  of  the  French  dukes  and  counts,  who  were 
feudal  sovereigns;  perished  in  the  east,  and  their  dominions 
were  obtained  by  the  crown.  Hence  a  power  arose  in  France, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  Boniface  VIIL,  (1303,) 
which  humbled  the  pontificate.  In  that  age,  it  was  a  benefit 
to  the  social  communities  to  abstract  from  them  their  daring, 
turbulent  members,  whose  principal  employment  at  home  was 
to  excite  commotions,  or  to  lend  themselves  to  chiefs  by  whom 
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commotions  were  excited.  Such  members  of  society  readily 
engaged  in  these  adventurous  expeditions  from  various  motires, 
and  very  few  of  them  returned  to  Europe.  It  was  also  a  ben- 
efit, especially  in  France,  to  concentrate  power  in  kings,  and 
to  enable  them  to  suppress  the  rebellions,  and  the  private  wan 
of  the  feudal  lords. 

The  most  permanent  benefit  which  arose  to  Europe  firom 
the  crusades,  was  the  establishment  oi  frtt  eiiies.  This  was 
an  incidental,  not  a  direct  consequence.  So  many  feudal  lords 
being  withdrawn  to  the  east,  many  towns  disengaged  them- 
selves from  vassalage  to  these  lords,  and  obtained  charters  from 
royal  authority,  conferring  important  privileges.  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated,  (Heeren,  p.  236,)  the  guaranty  of  per- 
sonal liberty  to  citizens — ^the  right  of  acquiring  and  disposing 
of  property — freedom  from  arbitrary  taxation — the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  judges  and  magistrates ;  and,  finally,  the 
power  of  raising  and  supporting  their  otvn  military  force,  for 
their  own  defence.  Out  of  these  city  establishments  arose 
what  is  called  the  third  estate,  or  popular  representation,  by 
which  kings  obtained  a  balance  against  the  power  of  fendu 
lords;  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system.  The  no- 
bles became  subjects — ^the  cities  became  industrious  and  com- 
mercial, and,  consequently,  rich ;  riches  so  gained,  inspired  sen- 
timents of  independence  and  liberty.  At  the  close  of  the  crn- 
sades,  Europe  nad  acquired  (in  royal  governments)  the  com- 
mencement of  the  balance  of  internal  powers — a  sovereign, 
subjected  nobles,  and  a  people,  who  were  politically  acknowl- 
edged as  such. 

When  the  crusades  began,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Europe 
were  vassals,  or  slaves.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  beneficial 
consequence  resulted  to  them,  except  in  these  respects :  the  in- 
cessant and  barbarous  war&re  between  the  feudal  lords,  was 
peculiarly  afilictive  to  the  poor  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Their 
huts  were  pillaged,  and  their  cattle  driven  away,  their  fields 
ravaged,  and  themselves  massacred,  from  one  end  of  Christian 
Europe  to  the  other.  The  departure  of  these  belligerent  lords 
was  a  grateful  relief  to  this  poor  class.  A  contemporaneons 
historian  says,  that  the  truce  of  Gk)d  did  not  produce  such  a 
calm  as  followed  the  departure  of  the  crusaders.  **  At  oncSi 
the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  tranquillized." 

Chivalry.  Gibbon  says  (chap.  67.^  that  "  the  crusades  were; 
at  once,  an  efiect  and  a  cause  of  this  memorable  institution." 
He  may  have  intended  to  be  understood,  that  chivalry  ejdsted 
before  the  crusades,  and  that  they  had  an  important  efifect  on  its 
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spirit  and  character.  Chivalry  was  well  known  hefore  the 
crusades  began,  and  the  theory  and  practice  oi  knighthood  had 
been  established  by  a  system  of  ceremonies  and  laws.  "  The 
brave  Roland,"  immortalized  in  Romance,  accompanied  Char- 
lemagne into  Spain  in  the  year  778 ;  and  when  returning  was 
slain  at  Roucevalles,  in  Navarre.  It  is  probable  that  knight- 
hood was  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  in  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  may  be  a  very  difierent  thing,  in  ks  origin,  from  chivalry. 
The  origin  of  chivalry  is  an  unsettled  point ;  and  perhaps  the 
disagreement  among  those  who  have  treated  of  it  may  have 
arisen  from  considering  knighthood  and  chivalry  to  be  the 
same  institution.  There  were  mounted  warriors,  who  followed 
their  chie/s  from  the  German  forest,  and  who  became  knights. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  these  barbarians  could  have  been  fash- 
ioned by  any  sentiments  or  discipline,  originating  among  them- 
selves, into  the  gallant,  magnanimous,  and  honorable  knights 
of  chivalry.  Some  writers  derive  this  institution  from  the 
three  elements  attributed  to  the  Germans,  war,  religion,  and 
respect  for  women.  In  the  Americana  Encyclopedia,  the  prin- 
cipal editor  (it  is  supposed)  presents  what  he  considers  may  be 
^  new  views "  of  chivalry.  He  makes  the  foundation  to  be 
religion  and  the  Teutonic  character.  These  views  are  entitled 
to  great  respect.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  war  among  the  Germans,  there  was  liule  of 
chivalry  in  it;  even  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Germans  were  distinguished  from  all  other  people  in  Europe, 
when  chivalry  is  supposed  to  have  begun,  if  their  religion 
was  much  superior  to  ignorant  superstition.  Without  derogat- 
ing from  the  high  virtues  ascribed  to  German  females,  we  dis- 
cern no  such  veneration  for  them  in  the  other  sex,  as  could 
have  been  the  foundation  for  that  exalted  reverence  which  is  a 
primary  element  in  chivalry.  The  evidence  of  what  knight- 
hood was,  in  Germany,  before  the  crusades,  would  not  lead  one 
to  consider  that  rank  and  chivalry  the  same.  The  evidence 
that  chivalry  existed  in  the  south  of  France,  between  the  time 
of  the  Moorish  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  crusades,  is  conclu- 
sive. It  is  probable  that  it  passed  thence  into  the  north  of 
France,  and  into  Germany.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  it  was 
engrafted  on  knighthood,  previously  existing,  and  imparted  to 
knighthood  its  own  spirit.  It  is  admitted  by  most  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chivalry,  that  it  was  known  among  the  Moors, 
who  possessed,  and  who  civilized  Spain ;  that  the  Moors  (who 
were  mostly  Arabians,)  brought  with  them  the  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Arabians,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu« 
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phrates,  and  Tigris.     In  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuriec^ 
these  Arabians  were  a  civilized,  a  refined,  and  a  learned  people. 
They  had  penetrated  into  central  India.     Institutions  strongly 
resembling  both  chivalry  and  the  feudal  system,  are  known  to 
have  existed  there,  from  a  time  immemorial,  and  do  still  exist 
there,  unless  abolished  by  English  conquerors.     In  the  work 
entitled  **  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han,  or  the  Central 
and  Western  Rajpoot  States  of  India,"  by  colonel  Jaraes  Tod, 
there  are  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  was  well  known  to  the  people  wLom.  he  describes. 
The  veneration  of  woman  there  felt,  is  precisely  that  which  is 
essential  in  chivalry.     The  feudal  system  of  India  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Europe.     [Tod,  vol.  1.  pp.  128 — 193.) 
The  original  Teutonic  emigrants  from  Asia  may  have  brought 
both  feudalism  and  chivalry  with  them.     If  this  was  so,  the 
latter  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  practised,  or  manifested   in 
Germany,  until  it  was  in  full  vigor,  in  the  south  of  France^ 
Perhaps  it  is  not  now  more  than  a  question  of  curiosity,  wheth- 
er the  Oermans  originated  chivalry,  or  were  imitators  of  the 
Troubadours.     This,  however,  admits  of  no  dispute,  that  the 
state  of  Society  was  such  as  to  make  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  chivalry,  of  the  highest  importance.     If  the  Ara- 
oians  caught  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  India,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  west — if  the  Arabians  of  Spain  enabled  the  Troubadours 
to  copy  them — if  the  north  of  Europe  took  their  lessons  from 
the  Troubadours,  the  Arabians  were  the  original  beoefttctor8« 
From  them  proceeded  a  reforming  and  chastening  power  over 
social  abuses,  which  no  religious  restraint,  or  civil  authority, 
could  remedy. 

No  satisfactory  reason  is  perceived  why  the  profession  of 
arms  should  have  been  dignified,  and  even  made  sacred,  by  an 
association  with  religion,  before  the  holy  wars.  After  they 
began,  all  measures  were  taken  to  impart  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  engaged  in  them,  a  sacred  character.  The  ceremonies 
observed  in  qualifying  a  knight  for  his  profession,  were  milita- 
ry and  religious,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  impressive 
Cart  of  the  initiation.  A  class  of  men  originally  of  noble 
lood,  and  who  had  bound  themselves  by  very  solemn  oaths, 
to  piety,  bravery,  and  Christian  duties,  and  who  added  to 
these  obligations,  that  of  deserving  the  commendation  of  the 
other  sex  by  their  courtesy  and  magnanimity, — met  in  the  east, 
to  accomplish  the  same  object.  It  is  probable  that  they  acted 
under  the  full  influence  of  their  various  obligations,  and  fona- 
ed  a  school  of  discipline  for  themselves,  by  honorable  rivalry. 
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Those  who  did  not  return  personally,  hoped  that  their  renown 
would  represent  them.  Those  who  survived,  came  home,  to 
enjoy  the  admiration  which  the  world  has  always  awarded  to 
those  who  have  heen  in  glorious  peril ;  and  also  with  the  hon- 
or of  having  contended  against  infidels,  for  the  possession  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  Thus  the  crusades  undoubtedly  contribut- 
ed essentially  to  establish  that  influence  which  chivalry  long 
exercised  over  the  manners,  and  even  the  morals,  of  society-^ 
an  influence  not  yet  lost,  though  greatly  changed  in  its  char- 
acter.* 

Heroic  chivalry  cannot  be  traced  below  the  time  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
reformation,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  (1520.)  From  that 
time  to  the  French  revolution,  the  eflTects  of  chivalry  were  seen 
in  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  deportment  of  all  Europeans, 
who  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  being  gentlemen..  Birth, 
dress,  manner,  accomplishments,  politeness,  veracity,  a  delicate 
flense  of  honor,  a  promptness  to  avenge  every  offensive  dis- 
respect for  these  pretensions,  were  among  the  marks  which 
chivalry  had  stamped  on  society.  These  marks  have  been 
gradually  disappearing  in  the  last  half  century.  The  preten- 
sions to  distinction  of  the  present  age  have  as  little  similitude 
to  the  gentility  of  the  two  last  centuries  as  that  gentility  had  to 
chivalry  in  its  highest  glory.  The  causes  are  obvious,  and  are 
found  in  the  natural  progress  of  human  society.  (In  Hallam's 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  part  II.  of  chap.  IX,  or  con- 
cluding part  of  the  work,  will  be  found  that  author's  views  of 
chivalry.) 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  when  nobility  arose  in  Europe* 
Among  those  who  called  themselves  noble  in  Venice,  there 
were  some  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  seventh  century. 
Without  regarding  the  name,  the  fact  of  nobility,  or  the  dis- 
tinction of  families,  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  partition 
of  conquered  lands,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  fiefs  and  offices  became  hereditary.  The 
names  of  dukes,  counts,  earls,  and  marquisses,  were  derived 
from  offices ;  and  the  title  of  baron  from  the  tenure  of  great 
landed  estates.     But  down  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  dis- 

*  John  Baptist  de  la  Cume  de  St  Pelave,  a  Frenchman,  bom  in  1697, 
(died  1781,  of  grief,  for  loss  of  twin  brother,)  spent  most  of  his  loug  life 
in  collecting  the  materials,  and  in  writing  memoirs,  on  chivalry.  His 
MSS.  formed  100  folio  volames.  P.  C  X.  Millot  wrote  a  literary  his- 
tory  of  the  Troubadours  from  La  Game's  collections.  See  vol.  xx.  of 
the  French  Academy  of  inscriptions. 
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tinction  of  femily  names,  and  of  coats  of  arms,  were  unknown. 
The  intercoarse  among  nations  had  been  very  limited.     Wars 
had  rarely  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  kingdoms,  and 
and  those  who  passed  from  one  country  to  another  were  seldom 
any  other  than  itinerant  merchants,  pilgrims,  or  ecclesiastics. 
The  holy  wars  introduced  nations  to  each  other,  and  brought 
individuals  into  close  comparison,  and  rivalry  in  arms.     Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  number  of  armed  men  who  bad 
assembled  (in  1097)  on  the  plains  of  Bythinia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
were  600,000;  and  that  100,000  were  mounted  and  in  armor. 
Qibbon  discredits  these  accounts,  (chap  Iviii.)    Whatever  the 
number  may  have  been,  they  were  composed  of  different  na- 
tions, and  many  of  them  were  clad  in  complete  armor,  and 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  without  some  ex- 
terior mark.  This  mark  was  painted  or  engraved  on  the  shield, 
at  first,  merely  a  particular  color ;  and  afterwards  all  that  £tn- 
cy  could  invent;  as  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  and  aUegorical  ex- 
pressions of  qualities,  afiections,  or  favors.     Hitherto,  noneoth* 
er  than  baptismal  names  were  in  use.  The  necessity  of  furlhev 
distinction  among  this  armed  multitude,  led  to  surnames,  deriv- 
ed from  places  of  residence,  personal  qualities,  professions,  em- 
ployments, and  similar  characteristics.     These  distinctions  on 
shields  became  the  emblems  of  heraldry,  and  the  foundation  of 
that  science;  and  were  also  proofs  of  nobility.     The  names 
became  family  names,  and,  in  the  long  lapse  of  time,  have  been 
fashioned   into  the  endless  variety  which  are  now  known* 
[Heeren^s  Essai,  p.  210.] 

Tournaments  are  supposed  to  have  been  known,  and  to  have 
been  held  and  regulated  by  established  rules,  before  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  These  exciting  movements  had  an  influence 
on  tournaments,  and  imparted  to  them  a  more  solemn  and  a 
more  military  character.  There  were  certain  indispensable 
qualifications  for  being  received  as  a  competitor  for  honors, 
ever,  in  the  presence  of  princes,  and  rewarded  by  the  approba- 
tion of  noble  and  princely  females.  No  one,  who  could  not 
grove  a  descent  from  noble  ancestors,  could  be  allowed  to  prove 
is  skill  in  a  tournament.  This  institution  began  in  France  ; 
and  was  carried  thence  into  other  countries.  An  accident  In 
France  tended  to  bring  disrepute  on  these  trials  of  skill.  In 
1559,  Henry  H.,  king  of  France,  was  killed  in  a  tournament. 
After  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  these  meetings  were 
discontinued.  The  tournament  was  kept  up  more  than  four 
centuries,  in  France  and  Germany,  and  had  a  decided  influence 
in  softening  and  meliorating  manners.     Thotrgh  there  are 
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▼ery  good  accounts  of  the  preparations,  and  ceremonies,  and 
consequences  of  tournaments,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  their  real  influence 
on  societv.  (See  History  of  Chivalry  hy  Charles  Mills,  first 
published  in  1825.) 

Orders  of  knighthood^  which  were  both  religious  and  mili- 
tary, arose  out  of  the  crusades.  They  are  a  very  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  unforeseen  effect  of  institutions  which  appear  to 
be  of  little  importance  in  their  origin.  Individuals  in  the  east 
were  formed  into  societies  to  defend  their  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritories, protect  pilgrims,  and  take  care  of  the  sick.  They  ac- 
quired great  riches,  and  a  great  influence  in  affairs;  and  were 
held  together  long  after  the  crusades  ended.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  no  temporal  sovereign ;  governed  themselves  by  their 
own  laws,  and  acknowledged  no  chief,  or  head,  but  the  popes. 

The  earliest  and  the  most  distinguished  of  these  orders  was 
that  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalem ;  afterwards  call- 
ed the  knights  of  Malta.  The  merchants  of  Amalfi,  (Italy, 
25  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples,)  built  a  church,  a  monastery  and 
hospital  at  Jerusalem,  before  the  crusades,  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
Out  of  these  arose  the  order  of  St.  John.  In  1114,  pope  Pas- 
call  II.  gave  power  to  the  Hospitalers  to  choose  a  superior.  In 
1 120  Calixtus  II.  divided  the  fraternity  into  three  classes,  tha 
warriors  the  priests,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  sick.  The 
warriors,  took  the  name  of  knights  of  the  hospital  of  Sf.  John, 
of  Jerusalem.  Their  riches  were  derived  from  the  voluntary 
gifb  of  pilgrims,  and  from  the  devout,  in  all  Europe. 

When  this  order  of  St.  John  was  expelled  from  Palestine,  by 
the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(1291,)  they  established  themselves  at  Cyprus;  but  were  ex- 
pelled from  thence.  In  1309  they  conquered  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  and  held  it  till  1522,  when  they  were  driven  from 
thence  by  sultan  Soliman  II.  Their  residence  at  Rhodes  gave 
them  the  name  of  knights  of  Rhodes.  This  expulsion  distrib- 
uted them  among  several  places.  In  1530  they  were  as^ain 
eollected  at  Malta,  by  a  gifl  to  the  order  of  that  island  by 
Charles  V.,  emperor.  The  knights  of  St.  John  held  great  es- 
tates in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  kept  up  a  respectable 
military  force.  They  existed,  as  an  order,  nearly  700  years. 
They  disappeared  in  the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  order  of  knights  templar  was  instituted  by  Frenchmen, 
at  Jerusalem,  in  1120,  for  tne  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the 
roads  open  for  pilgrims.  The  king  Baudoin,  (or  Baldwin,) 
lodged  them  in  his  palace,  which  was  near  the  temple,  whence 
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their  name.  This  order  acquired  immense  riches,  in  difiereui 
puts  of  Europe,  especially  in  France;  and  participated  in  pass- 
ing events,  with  powerful  influence.  The  order  was  suppress- 
ed by  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  between  the  years  1307  and 
1310.  The  circumstances  attending  the  suppression  have  been 
noticed  in  the  sketches  of  France.  The  templars  were  charged 
with  high  crimes,  to  justify  their  extinction  as  an  order.  Able 
writers  have  appeared  on  both  sides.  Heeren  (who  wrote  in 
1807)  refers  to  the  controversy,  but  does  not  assume  to  pro* 
nounce.     [Essai,  p.  221.] 

The  order  of  Teutonick  knights,  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded 
in  1192,  about  a  century  after  the  crusades  began.  The  name 
indicates  the  origin  of  the  order.  They  retired  from  Palestine 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  with  permission  of  the  pope,  con* 
^ered  the  country  along  the  Baltic  sea,  which  is  now  part  of 
Prussia.     The  seat  of  this  order  was  afterwards  in  Franconia. 

These  fraternities,  at  once  military,  religious,  noble,  and  rich, 
had  a  powerful  command  in  society,  and  were  able  to  keep 
their  numbers  unimpaired.  The  younger  sons  of  noble  fami* 
lies,  were  honorably  provided  for,  when  they  could  obtain  the 
favor  of  being  received  as  members.  Founded  originally  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  holy  see,  celibacy  was  anaong  the 
number  of  their  vows,  as  were  many  other  obligations,  of  like 
solemnity,  and  equal  force. 

The  examples  at  Jerusalem  led  to  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral orders  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Spain,  where  a  war 
was  going  on  against  Moorish  infidels.  In  1 156  appeared  the 
knights  of  Calatrava;  in  1160,  the  knights  of  St.  James  de 
Compostella.  Among  other  orders  that  of  Christ  was  founded 
in  Portugal,  in  1319,  of  which  the  king  was  grand  master. 
This  order  is  said  to  have  been  enriched  by  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  templars,  who  were  destroyed  about  that  time. 
The  order  of  the  garter  was  founded  in  1349,  by  Edward  III., 
of  England,  while  at  Calais.  No  religious  enthusiasm  is 
charged  upon  this  order,  though  it  has  also  the  name  of  St 
George.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  orders  of  knighthood 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  respective  kings,  in  the  six* 
teenth  century.  Their  riches  were  applied  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  these  kings.  In  1550,  Henry  III.,  of  Portugal,  sur- 
named  the  Navigator,  is  said  to  have  used  the  riches  of  the 
order  of  Christ,  in  carrying  on  his  exploring  expeditions. 

The  effect  of  the  crusades  on  commtrce^  and  industry.  Pro- 
ductions of  India  and  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  were 
brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  even  in  the  days 
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of  Solomon.  Some  of  these  prodactioDS  were  known  in  the 
west  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  (800.)  Silk  was  then  an 
article  of  dress.  At  that  time,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  the 
people  of  the  west  had  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  eastern 
producis,  nor  were  they  skilled  in  the  industrious  arts.  The 
jrequency  of  intercourse  between  the  west  and  the  east,  while 
the  two  centuries  of  warfare  were  passing,  greatly  extended 
commercial  relations,  introduced  new  articles  of  commerce,  and 
enabled  the  people  of  the  west  to  develope  their  own  resources 
and  powers.  In  this  very  comprehensive  subject  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  present  a  very  general  out- 
lina  * 

la  showing  why  commerce  did  not  flourish  in  Rome,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  popes,  nor  in  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperors,  professor  Heeren  says : — "  Commerce  JUnnrishes  onlf 
wilh  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  republicanism  :  this  is  a  truth 
proved  by  all  history"     The  republics  oi  Italy  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  advantages  which  the  new  relations  with  the  east 
had  brought  to  view.     The  three  most  distinguished  among 
these  were  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa ;  each  of  which  had  com* 
mercial  establishments  in  the  cities  and  ports  of  the  Mediter« 
ranean,  and  of  the  waters  connected  with  that  sea.   These  three 
republics  were  rivals  and  enemies.     Genoa  drove  Pisa  from 
the  sea  in  August,  1284.     Venice  nearly  destroyed  the  mari- 
time power  of  Genoa,  in  1382.     Before  the  end  of  the  next 
.  century  the  Portuguese  discoveries  prepared  the  way  for  the 
commercial  overthrow  of  Venice.     Besides  these  republics, 
commerce  was  carried  on  from  ports  in  Spain,  and  in  France, 
with  the  east.     The  Catalonians,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  earliest  code  of  maritime  law, 
under  the  name  of  Consolato  del  Mar^  This  important  event 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  within  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  because  it  was  generally  known  in  the  year 
1255.     In  that  year,  the  Venitians,  established  at  Constanti- 
nople, held  a  meeting  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  to  consider 
this  code  of  laws.     It  had  been  translated  from  the  Spanish  in- 
to Italian,  and  was  adopted  by  that  meeting,  and  became  a 
commercial  law  for  the  Mediterranean  sea.  [Heeren,  p.  376.] 

*  Mr.  HaUam  suggests  that  the  code  known  as  the  Consolato  del  Mar, 
was  the  ancient  /zWmnlaw  of  the  Sea ;  that  it  had  been  preserved  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  only  re-appeared^  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.    fMid.  Ages,  chap.  ix.  part  II.]  ,     v  *t 

The  Article  Vl.,  in  the  Foreign  aoarterly  Review,  (London,)  No. 
XXXVU.,  for  April,  1837,  contains  a  learned  essay  on  the  origm  of  the 
ancient  maritime  codes  of  law. 
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The  merchandise  which  was  hrought  to  the  seflportd  of 
Italy,  was  carried  thence  across  the  Alps.  From  ahout  1261, 
this  commerce  became  important  Before  that  time,  and  es- 
pecially from  1204,  when  the  crusaders  took  Constantinople, 
till  they  were  expelled,  fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  com- 
merce between  that  city  and  the  west,  was  along  the  Dannbe. 
Vienna  and  Ratisbon  grew  up  under  that  commerce.  AAer 
1261,  Augsburg  and  Nuremburg  became  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  of  Germany,  through  which  merchandise  passed  to 
the  great  cities  along  the  Rhine.  Augsburg  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Mentz,  and  Nuremburg 
is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  eaSt  by  south  from  Mentz, 
and  is  nearly  north  from  Augsburg,  seventy  miles.  Heeren^ 
speaking  of  these  two  cities,  says, — "  A  glorious  memory 
accompanies  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  Their  immense 
riches  were  employed  to  cultivate,  within  their  walls,  the  sci- 
ences and  the  arts,  of  which  the  sacred  fire  is  not  extiDgniabr 
ed,  in  their  decline  and  decay.'' 

Western  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  crusades  for  the  manu- 
factory  of  silks.  In  1148,  Roger  XL,  king  of  Sicily,  (one  of 
the  Norman  race,  settled  in  Italy,)  took  C3orinth,  Thebes,  and 
Athens  from  the  Greek  emperor.  It  is  said  that  eggs  of  the 
silk-worm  were  brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  well  understood  in 
what  is  now  called  the  Morea,  the  ancient  Peloponnessus. 
Roger  transferred  many  workmen  to  Sicily,  and  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  that  article  became  very  successful.  Thence  the  art  of 
silk-making  went  to  Lucca,  Florence,  Venice,  Mantua,  Milan, 
and  to  the  cities  of  the  south  of  France.  The  several  arts  of 
weaving,  dying,  embroidering,  were  undoubtedly  improved  by 
Italian  and  French  ingenuity.  [See  chapter  liii.  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Roman  Empire.] 

The  sugar-cane,  in  the  west,  is  another  acquisition  from  the 
crusades.  The  Christians  first  became  acquainted  with  it  in 
the  environs  of  Tripoli  in  Syria.  It  had  become  known  and 
was  cultivated  in  Sicily  about  the  time  that  silk  was  introduced 
there,  (1148.)  From  Sicily  the  sugar-cane  was  carried  to 
Madeira,  and  from  thence  to  America.  From  being  an  article 
of  luxury,  it  became  one  of  necessity  with  most  classes. 

The  most  material  benefits  which  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  derived  from  the  crusades  may  be  c-omnrised  under 
several  heads:  1..  The  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 
2.  The  knowledge  of  natural  productions,  and  articles  of  com- 
merce before  unknown.    3.  Mutual  advancement  among  the 
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most  important  nations  in  knowledge  of  each  other.  4.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  ancient  ieudal  habits  and  associations,  and 
opening  the  way  to  new  employments.  5.  The  profitable  and 
civilizing  exercise  of  industrious  powers.  6  The  perception 
of  the  truth,  (or  at  least  of  others  which  might  conduct  to  it) 
It  is  not  a  law  of  the  Creator,  nor  necessarily  a  law  of  soci- 
ety, that  men  shall  be  divided  into  masters  and  slaves,  despots 
and  subjects. 

There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  very  serious  evils  in  the 
train  of  the  crusades.  Among  many  that  might  be  mentioned, 
several  diseases,  hardly  known  before  that  time  in  Europe^ 
were  introduced.  The  plague,  leprosy,  and  other  malignant 
maladies  were  brought  to  the  west  by  the  return  of  vessels, 
armies,  and  bands  of  pilgrims.  These  diseases,  known  at  all 
times  in  the  east,  were  promoted  in  quality  and  virulence,  by 
the  gathering  of  such  multitudes,  the  absence  of  all  salutary 
regulations ;  but  more  by  filthiness,  the  use  of  baths  in  common, 
and  by  exceeding  licentiousness. 

The  people  of  the  west  soon  found  themselves  obliged  to 
resort  to  remedies  and  preventives.  Houses,  solitary  and  dis* 
tant  from  human  habitations,  were  provided  to  receive  the 
diseased,  who  were  compelled  to  retire  thither.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  2000  hospitals  in 
France.  The  knights  of  St.  John  had,  in  different  countries, 
1900  of  their  own.  These  maladies  did  not  disappear  by 
curative  or  scientific  means.  They  were  extirpated,  (most 
commonly  with  the  patients  themselves,)  by  preventing  con- 
tagion and  infection ;  and  because  they  had  been  brought  to 
climates  w^here  they  would  not  naturally  arise,  or  be  propagat* 
ed  by  manners,  or  modes  of  life. 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

EBTROSPECT   OP   THE   FIVE    CENTURIES   FROM    1000  TO  1500. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  were  three  principal 
divisions  of  society:  1.  The  feudal  lords,  of  various  grades. 
2.  The  clergy,  and  the  religious  orders.  3.  The  mass  of  in- 
habitants, greatly  exceeding  in  numbers  the  two  first  divisions. 
These  inhabitants,  with  few  exceptions,  were  vassals  or  serft 
'  of  the  lords  or  of  the  clergy,  oistinguished  by  classes,  with 
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Taried  obligations  and  privileges.  The  feudal  lords,  whether 
clergy  or  laity,  exercised  a  rigorous  dominion  over  the  vassals, 
and  the  clergy  maintained  a  despotic  authority,  founded  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  over  both  vassals  and  lords.  The  sor- 
face  of  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  exhibited  vast  tracts  of 
forest,  few  cultivated  fielas,  and  a  small  number  of  cities  or 
towns.  The  right  of  property  in  the  soil  was  vested  in  the 
lords,  the  clergy,  and  the  religious  corporations.  Monasten'ee, 
nunneries,  churches,  and  fortified  dwelling-places  or  castles, 
were  the  only  buildings  except  the  humble  abodes  of  the  vas- 
sals. There  have  been  frequent  occasions  to  mention,  in  pre- 
ceding pages,  the  employments  incident  to  society  so  consti- 
tuted. These  social  and  political  relations  had  been  firmly 
established  for  so  many  ages,  and  such  was  the  universal  igno- 
rance, that  none  of  the  parties  knew  there  had  been,  or  conld 
be,  any  better  or  other  relations. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  (in  1500,)  the  condition  of  society 
had  essentially  changed,  in  many  respects.  The  changes, 
though  generally  advantageous  and  meliorating,  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  designs  of  the  wise,  patriotic,  or  benevolent 
Consequences,  undesigned  and  unforeseen,  became,  in  their 
turn,  causes  of  still  more  important  consequences.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  regard  these  events  as  arising  from  overruling 
Providence,  than  from  the  moral  agency  of  man.  If  it  were 
possible  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  changes  which  occurred 
m  these  five  centuries,  it  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable 
labor.  If  the  results  can  be  clearly  stated,  and  if  the  promi- 
nent causes  can  be  stated  in  connexion  with  them,  the  present 
purpose  will  be  accomplished. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  feudal  sovereign* 
ties  had  been  nearly  annihilated.  The  right  of  property  in 
many  of  them  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  where  not 
so,  the  feudal  lords  had  ceased  to  be  sovereigns,  and  had  be- 
come subjects.  Standing  troops,  or  hired  troops,  had  been 
substituted  for  the  tumultuous  armies  of  vassals.  Vassalage^ 
or  slavery,  had  disappeared  in  some  territories,  and  had  been 
much  mitigated,  in  its  evils  and  burthens,  in  others.  Cities 
and  towns  had  arisen  ;  and  some  cities  were  free,  and  entitled, 
by  charter,  to  the  riglit  of  self-government.  Properly  speak- 
ing, a  people  had  arisen ;  that  is,  a  numerous  class  in  towns 
and  cities,  who  were  considered  as  a  third  estate  in  the  com- 
munity, the  nobles  and  the  clergy  being  the  other  two,  and  the 
king  over  all.  There  is  no  doubt  that  social  life  was  greatly 
meliorated  by  the  manumission  of  vassak  or  slaves.     It  hof 
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been  said  that  the  influences  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
the  principal  cause.  However  this  may  have  been,  there  were 
other  causes.  The  most  eflective  one  (in  Sismondi's  opinion) 
was  interest.  The  feudal  landlords  discerned  that  their  estates 
could  be  made  more  productive  and  valuable  to  themselves  if 
cultivated  by  freemen,  who  shared,  equally  with  landlords,  the 
products  of  labor,  than  if  cultivated  by  slaves,  who  could 
acquire  nothing  for  themselves.  But,  masters  and  slaves  in 
Europe  were  both  of  the  white  race ;  and  slaves  were  often 
the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  their  masters. 

A  better  knowledge  of  agriculture  had  been  acquired,  especial- 
ly in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Commerce  had  become 
well  understood,  and  the  products  of  all  climes,  and  the  manu- 
fectures  of  all  countries,  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  east 
of  Asia,  were  freely  interchanged.  Industry  devoted  itself  to 
learning  and  to  literature.  Universities  had  been  founded, 
and  thousands  of  students  were  employed,  at  the  same  time,  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  (though  in  less  proportion) 
in  other  countries.  The  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  the  tenth 
century,  among  nobles,  had  disappeared  before  the  courtesy, 
gallantry,  and  refinement  of  the  school  of  chivalry.  Woman 
had  taken  her  rank  in  the  order  of  society,  and  was,  perhaps, 
exalted  even  above  it. 

Some  inventions  had  been  wrought  out,  and  some  discov- 
eries made,  which  tended  essentially  to  produce  changes  in 
society.  At  the  head  of  all  should  be  placed  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  use  of  gunpowder ;  and 
next,  the  discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  disposition 
and  the  ability  to  study  them^  and  to  And,  in  that  study,  the 
means  of  gratifying  an  honorable  ambition.  The  changes  in 
political  and  social  relations  were,  undoubtedly,  advantageous 
to  society.  But  the  dominion  of  the  church  continued,  not- 
withstanding, and,  during  the  first  four  centuries,  had  become 
stronger  than  ever.  In  the  last  of  these  centuries  (from  1400 
to  1500)  the  church  had  become  too  depraved  and  too  despotic 
for  the  degree  of  intelligence  to  which  society  had  arrived ; 
and  the  elements  were  gathering  for  the  revolution  which 
broke  out  in  the  following  century. 

How  these  changes,  many  of  them  highly  beneficial  to 
society,  were  produced,  is  a  problem  of  very  difficult  solution. 
In  looking  over  the  events  of  these  five  centuries,  it  is  obvious, 
that  consequences  have  flowed  from  many  of  them  which  were 
not  thought  of  in  connexion  with  these  events.  He  who  at 
first  took  an  impression  on  paper  from  an  engraved  block  of 
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wood ;  he  who  first  guided  his  hark  hy  the  magnet,  and  he 
who  first  made  the  applicatioo  of  gunpowder  to.  projeci  a  ball, 
had  no  view  to  the  future  consequences,  now  well  known. 
Besides  the  great  and  well-known  causes  of  change,  there 
were  many  others,  unrecorded  and  unmarked,  and  springing 
from  the  evil,  as  well  as  the  worthy  propensities  of  human 
nature.  Example,  imitation,  envy,  rivalry,  emulation,  may  be 
efiective  agents  in  changing  the  state  of  society,  though  the 
mode  and  the  measure  of  efifectiveness  are  not  found  in  tiatotF 
ical  accounts.  We  have  space  only  to  notice,  very  briefly, 
some  of  the  events  to  which  historians  attribute  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  these  &re  centuries. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  first  light  which  dawned 
on  the  darkness*  of  the  middle  ages,  came  from  the  Arabiana. 
Respect  for  learning  had  arisen  among  this  people,  at  Bagdad, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  early  in  the  eighth  centary.     In 
the  year  786,  Haroun  Al  Rashid  began  his  illustrious  reign. 
He  caused  all  the  works  of  the  learned,  and  especially  of  the 
Greeks,  to  be  brought  to  Bagdad,  and  translated  into  Arabic. 
His  court  was  the  resort  of  eminent  men  of  all  nations.    His 
son,  Al  Mamun,  who  reigned  till  832,  was  equally  a  patron  of 
learning  and  of  learned  men.     For  nearly  a  centur}-,  an  eitia- 
ordinary  intelligence  and  refinement  adorned  the  courts  of 
these  caliphs,  during  the  darkest  period  of  western  £urope. 
This  age  of  intellectual  superiority  continued  at  Bagdad  undl 
the  Turks  became  masters,  (936,)  and  then  gradually  declined 
through  the  two  following  centuries.     But,  meanwhile,  the 
treasures  which  had  been  gathered  at  Bagdad  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  west,  and  were  received  and  justly  valued,  ae- 
pecially  at  Cordova,  the  seat  of  the  califate  in  Spain.   Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen  attended  the  Arabian  schools 
in  that  country,  and  carried  thence  to  the  north  the  instruction 
imparted  by  their  philosophers  and  teachers.     The  works  of 
Aristotle,  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Avicenna,  at  Bagdad, 
(between  980  and  1036,)  were  taught  at  Cordova  by  Averroes, 
who  flourished  about  1 172,  and  w^ere,  probably,  taught  there  a 
century  earlier.   The  philosophy  of  this  Grecian  came  through 
this  channel  to  the  Christian  schools  of  Europe.     It  came, 
however,  in  so  debased  and  corrupted  a  form,  as  to  have  misdi- 
rected the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     Sjrstems  of  learning  aroee 
on  this  foundation  which  had  no  connexion  with  knowledge. 
This  learning  was  afterwards  the  principal' subject  of  teaching 
in  the  schools.    When  the  study  of  the  Greek  became  an 
occupation  with  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and  they  coold  iea4 
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the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  onginal  language,  '*  with  what 
surprise  (says  an  eminent  author)  did  they  find,  that  their  con- 
tents were  totally  different  from  ^'hat  hacf  been,  for  centuries, 
taught  in  the  name  of  this  great  man." 

In  the  twelfth  century,  three  causes  are  assigned  for  the 
diligent  attention  then  given  to  intellectual  pursuits:  1.  The 
discovery  and  study  of  the  civil  law.  2.  The  study  of  the 
canon  law.  3.  Ambition  to  become  scholars,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Arabian  impulse.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  known  that,  in  1 133,  a  university  was  established  at  Bologna, 
in  upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  that  Iroerius 
lectured  there  on  the  civil  law.  Dr.  Robertson  says,  that  the 
Pandects  were  found  about  this  time,  at  Amain.  Hallam 
thinks  this  an  error,  and  that  the  Pandects  were  known  and 
studied  in  Europe  half  a  century  earlier.  Soon  after,  univer- 
sities were  established  in  many  other  cities,  and  attracted  nu- 
merous students.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  there  were  thirty 
thousand  at  Oxford,  England. 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
had  received  an  entirely  new  version  in  the  schools  of  the  east 
It  was  read  in  the  west  in  this  eastern  form,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  many  teachers,  and  it  became  at  last,  (as  Hallam  happily 
expresses  it,)  *'a  barren  tree,  that  conceals  its  want  of  fruit 
by  a  profusion  of  leaves."  The  metaphysical,  mystical,  in- 
comprehensible subtleties,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  eminent  Greek,  settled  into  "  the  scholastic 
learning,"  because  it  was  taught  in  schools  founded  by  distin- 
guished men.  Some  men  acquired  an  enduring  fame  for  their 
accomplishments  in  disputation,  and  their  knowledge  of  terms 
and  phrases,  which  no  man  would  now  attempt  to  understand 
This  metaphysical  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  communi- 
cated itself  to  all  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  time,  not  ex- 
cepting the  law  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  efiects 
are  still  perceived,  and  are  very  slowly  wearing  out  There 
are  names  which  have  come  down  to  the  present  time,  con- 
nected with  the  scholastic  science.  Some  of  them  so  frequently 
occur,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  ascertain  the  times,  respectively* 
in  which  the  persons  lived  who  are  thus  distinguished.  Peter 
Abelard  (the  husband  of  Heloise)  was  born  near  Nantes,  in 
France,  in  1079;  died  in  1142.  He  had  a  school  of  theology 
and  rhetoric,  which  was  attended  by  three  thousand  scholars 
at  the  same  time.  Albertus  Magnus  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
Suabia  ;  bom  about  1193,  and  lived  about  ninety  years.  He 
was  called  great  from  his  extraordinary  learning.     He  made 
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philosophical  experiments,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  dealt 
in  0iagic«  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  pupil,  destroyed  an  automa- 
ton of  his  master's  constructipn,  believing  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  devil.  The  works  of  Albert,  which  might  have  caused 
him  to  be  remembered  with  respect  and  gratitude,  perished  in 
his  own  time.  Those  which  gave  him  celebrity  are  in  twenty- 
one  folio  volumes,  the  contents  of  which  are  probably  now 
known  to  no  one.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  native  of  Cala- 
bria, (in  Naples,)  descended  from  a  noble  family;  bom  io 
1224,  died  in  1274.  He  was  called  "  The  Angelical  Doctor," 
"  The  fiah  Doctor  of  the  Church,"  "  The  Eagle  of  Divines," 
"  The  Angel  of  the  Schools."  His  writings  are  comprised  in 
seventeen  folio  volumes.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of 
authority  in  the  Catholic  church.  John  Ehins,  called  also 
Duns  Scotus,  was  among  the  eminent  in  the  schools,  in  France; 
England,  and  Germany.  He  was  born  in  Northumberland, 
and  died  about  1309,  at  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine.  William 
Occam,  or  Ockham,  was  called  "The  Invincible  Doctor." 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  founder  of  a  sect  called 
Nominalists;  died  in  1347.  This  philosophy  was  an  absolute 
waste  of  time  and  talent ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  its  professors  discerned  that  nothing  had  been 
added  to  real  knowledge,  or  ever  could  be,  by  any  study  or 
use  of  words  and  terms  destitute  of  all  practical  or  rational 
meaning. 

While  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  were  carrying  on 
their  warfare  of  sounds,  the  provencal  poetry  and  the  roman- 
tic culture  of  the  imagination,  were  objects  of  attention  in  the 
south  of  France.*  The  modern  languages  of  Europe,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  by  unmarked  steps  then,  and  by  steps 
which  cannot  be  traced  now,  were  becoming  the  medium  of 
thought  in  works  of  fancy,  in  science,  and  in  business.  There 
were  men  who  discernea  the  emptiness  of  the  scholastic  dis- 
putations. At  the  head  of  all  of  them  is  placed  Roger  Bacon, 
(born  1214,  died  1292,)  to  whom  Hallam  intimates  an  indebt- 
edness from  Lord  Bacon,  which  this  eminent  philosopher  does 
not  seem  to  have  acknowledged.  [Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  ii.  p.  357.]  The  Italian  language  had  been  so  moulded  and 
formed,  that,  about  the  year  1300,  it  could  be,  and  was  used  by 
the  Florentine  Dante  in  a  manner  to  secure  to  him  a  lasting 

*  Mrs.  Dobson  has  published  the  literary  history  of  the  Tronbadoais, 
collected  from  the  French  of  La  Cume  de  St.  Palaye,  in  a  small  volome. 
There  is  a  similar  work  by  the  French  historian,  Millot. 
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renown.  Dante  is  the  abridged  name  of  Durante  Alighieri, 
born  at  Florence  in  1265 ;  he  rose  to  distinction  there,  and 
bad  rarious  pablic  employments*  When  he  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  (the  Bianchi, 
a  division  of  the  Guelfsj  was  vanquished,  and  Dante  was 
exiled.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  sorrow  and  depen- 
dence. He  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321.  His  fame  rests  on  the 
great  poem  called  Divina  Comedia.  This  is  an  account  of  a 
visit  made  by  himself,  accompanied  by  the  Roman  poet  Virgil, 
to  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven. 

Francis  Petrarch  was  born  in  the  life-time  of  Dante,  at 
.Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1304,  and  died  in  1374.  The  emi- 
nence which  Petrarch  obtained  (as  much  perhaps  from  the 
romantic  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  Laura,  as  from 
any  other  cause)  as  a  poet  and  learned  man,  is  familiar  to  most 
readers. 

John  Boccaccio,  the  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1313,  and  died  in  1375,  at  Cortaldo,  in  Tuscany. 
These  three  eminent  men  are  considered  to  be  the  creators  of 
the  classic  Italian  language,  especially  the  first.  They  were 
all  living  at  the  same  time,  in  the  first  years  of  Boccaccio  and 
the  last  of  Dante,  though  these  two  were  not  known  to  each 
other.  The  Decameron  (one  hundred  tales  in  prose)  is  the 
work  on  which  the  fame  of  Boccaccio  rests. 

The  earliest  of  the  English  poets,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  (bom 
in  1328,  died  in  1400,)  was  contemporary  with  Boccaccio  and 
Petrarch,  and'may  have  produced  similar  efiects  in  his  native 
isle  with  those  which  were  produced  by  his  brother  poets  in 
Italy.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  fact  im  established^ 
that  the  genius  of  Europeans  was  called  into  action  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  subjects  more  useful 
and  more  permanent  than  scholastic  erudition.  The  honors 
which  were  accorded  to  the  learned,  must  have  excited  great 
emulation  among  all  who  had  claims  to  be  considered  among 
that  class.  The  single  instance  of  the  honors  offered  to  Pe- 
trarch, shows  that  literary  fame  transcended  all  other  fiime. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  1340,  Petrarch  was  invited  by  the  sen- 
ate of  Rome  to  go  to  that  city  and  receive  there  the  laurel 
crown,  according  to  the  ancient  forms  established  in  the  best 
days  of  Roman  grandeur ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  to  repair  to  that  city,  to  receive  a  laurel 
i:rown,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  literary  eminence.* 

*  The  most  reasonable  account  of  Petrach,  and  his  real  merits,  may 
be  found  in  Sismondi's  Italian  Republics,  Vol.  v.  chap.  34. 
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The  fourteenth  century  produced  many  writers  in  the  Ital- 
ian cities,  historians  as  well  as  poets,  some  of  them  of  great 
celebrity,  especially  three  of  the  name  of  Villani.  The  names 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  familiar  to  most  resders  of  the  present  day.  Soon  after 
these  eminent  men  flourished,  learned  industry  devoted  itself 
to  the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts;  and  the  pride  of  ambition 
was  grati^ed  in  Latin  scholarship.  On  this,  Sismondi  re- 
marks : — "  It  was  in  the  language  of  past  ages,  and  by  placiog- 
one's  self  by  the  side  of  the  dead,  that  glory  was  sought ;  as 
though  inspiration  could  ever  come  through  a  language  which 
had  never  reached  the  bottom  of  the  heart  in  the  intimacy  of 
domestic  relations ;  a  tongue  in  which  the  son  had  never  heard 
his  mother,  nor  the  lover  his  beloved,  and  which  was  incapa- 
ble of  exciting  a  popular  emotion."     [Sismondi,  vol.  viii.  p.  5.] 

The  great  discoveries  and  inventions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, require  a  brief  notice  of  their  origin. 

The  mariner's  Compass.  This  is  attributed  to  a  citizen  of 
Amalfi,  named  Flavius  Gioja,  about  the  year  1300.  The  com- 
pass was  known  before  that  time,  though  it  is  not  known 
when  it  became  sufficiently  understood  to  be  generally  used. 
Dr.  Robertson  places  the  discovery  "  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
holy  war,"  (1291.)  Vol.  i.  p.  68.  It  is  placed  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  earlier  by  others.  See  Hallam's  Middle  Agesi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  277.  Koch,  vol.  i.  p.  245.  Macpherson  on  Com- 
merce, vol.  L  p.  364. 

Gunpowder,  If  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1292,  knew 
any  thing  of  that  composition  now  called  gunpowder,  Koch 
(vol.  i.  p.  242)  thinks  he  acquired  his  knowledge  from  the 
books  translated  from  the  Arabic.  The  same  writer  treats  the 
commonly  received  opinion  of  invention  or  discovery  by  the 
Qerman  Schwartz,  as  a  fable.  Cannon  were  first  used  by  the 
Moors,  in  Spain,  in  1342.  Small-arms  did  not  come  into  nse 
till  about  one  hundred  years  afterwards.  This  accidental 
combination  of  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  (substances 
harmless  and  insignificant,  singly,)  banished  the  gorgeous  dia- 
nlay  of  the  tournament,  and  deprived  chivalry  of  its  heroic 
honors.     It  may  be  truly  considered  as  a  levdhng  inventicHi. 

Printing.  The  uncertainty  of  its  origin  indicates  that  it 
was  not  the  invention  of  any  one  mind,  but  of  many,  and  at 
difierent  times  and  places,  and  gradually  perfected  by  different 
suggestions  and  experiments.  Koch  (Tableau  aes  Revo, 
de  TEurope,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  and  seq.)  attributes  moveable  types 
to  John  Qutenburgh  of  Mayence,  (or  Mentz,  on  the  Rhme,) 
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in  1436.  He  eoDsiders  Peter  Sch(Bfier»  of  Gernsheim,  thein- 
▼entoT  of  casting  of  types,  at  Mayence,  in  the  year  1 452.  Oth- 
ers attribute  the  invention  of  casting  to  John  Fanst,  the  son-in- 
law,  and  associate  of  Schceflfer.  Koch  seems  to  have  made  it 
certain,  that  the  same  Gutenburgh  had  a  press  at  Strasboargh 
£rom  1436  to  1445,  in  which  latter  year  he  returned  to  May- 
ence, and  formed  a  partnership  with  Faust.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  art  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible.  In 
1474  William  Caxton  introduced  printing  in  England  The 
firs^book  was  on  the  game  of  chess.*  [Macpherson  on  com- 
merce, vol.  1.  p.  668.] 

Ancient  fnunuscripts  or  books^  It  is  evidence  of  a  great 
change  in  the  intellectual  occupations,  that  a  diligent  search 
was  made  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  for  ancient  literature. 
The  places  in  which  the  search  was  most  successful  were 
churches  and  monasteries ;  and  Bracciolini  Poggio,  a  Tuscan 
by  birth,  and  of  noble  family,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  of  those  who  so  employed  themselves.  He 
was  secretary  to  eight  successive  popes.  In  the  first  volume  of 
Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  an  account  is  given  of  this 
man,  and  of  his  labors. 

Paper.  It  is  probable  that  the  invention  of  paper-making 
from  linen,  had  some  efiect  in  promoting  the  changes  in  Europe. 
Paper-making  from  cotton  was  very  ancient  in  China.  In  the 
year  947,  the  best  paper  known  was  said  to  be  that  made  at 
Samarcand,  in  Bucharia,  (east  of  the  Caspian.)  Macpherson, 
vol.  1.  p.  269.  The  oldest  linen  paper  known,  is  in  the  library 
of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  of  the  date  of  1253. 

In  connexion  with  these  intellectual  pursuits,  the  practical 
arts  and  sciences  had  been  advancing.  The  time  may  be  said 
to  have  gone  by,  in  which  princes  and  prelates  could  command 
the  submissive  multitude  to  believe  and  obey.  The  day  was 
dawning  in  which  the  adverse  doctrine,  inquire  and  examine, 
was  to  prevail.  The  causes  of  this  great  change  may  be,  in 
part,  perceived ;  but  there  must  have  been  many  others  not  to 
be  traced,  but  no  less  efiective.  All  these  causes  known  and 
unknown,  and  whether  operating  singly  or  in  combination, 
had  stamped  a  new  character  on  society,  compared  with  that  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  despotism  of  the  Roman  church 
preserved  its  character.     But  its  avarice,  profligacy,  and  cor- 

♦  In  the  Foreign  Cluarteriy  Review,  (London,)  Art.  VII.,  April,  1837, 
the  origin  of  the  art  of  printing  is  discussed.  The  honor,  accordmg  to 
this  wnter,  belongs  to  Gutenburgh. 

40* 
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rtiptioD,  coaldno  longer  be  concealed  under  tlie  sacred  office  of 
the  priesthood.  The  elements  of  revolution  had  long  been  fer- 
menting; and  society  may  well  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  have  carried  revolution  to  its  full  length,  and  to 
have  abolished  the  clergy,  and  to  have  reformed  the  church* 
There  were  many  obstacles  to  such  measures.  Whatever  may 
have  been  thought  of  the  clergy  as  a  class,  there  were  many 
pure  and  worthy  members  among  them.  Religious  reverence 
was  associated  with  every  thing,  political,  social,  domestic  ]  and 
multitudes  were  blind  to  the  clerical  abuses,  or  interested  to 
maintain  them.  A  reformation  in  the  church  was  known  to 
be  necessary,  and  was  earnestly  desired ;  but  opinion  was  much 
divided  as  to  the  manner  of  effecting  it.  There  were  perils  in 
attempting  it  in  any  manner,  as  the  church  had  lost  none  of  its 
terrific  power.  The  case  was  hopeless — nothing  but  convul- 
sion and  violence  could  break  up  the  existing  relations,  ^nd 
form  new  ones.  The  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  and 
the  hosts  of  inferior  clergy  would  not  relinquish  their  hold,  nor 
admit  the  need  of  change ;  the  church  had  associated  itself  with 
all  temporal  governments,  and  every  grade  of  society — the 
people  of  every  Christian  country,  had  a  superstitions  dread  of 
interfering  with  the  objects  so  long  regarded  with  reverential 
awe.  Great  commendation  may  be  due  to  some  of  the  agents 
who  appeared  in  the  measures  of  reform  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry. But  the  all-important  event  of  freeing  one  portion  of  the 
Christian  community  from  the  Roman  church,  was  not  of  hu- 
man design.  It  was  too  grand  a  conception  for  any  mortal 
It  was  a  result,  not  a  purpose;  a  resuh  to  which  the  Christian 
world  owes  all  its  freedom,  happiness  and  capacity  to  improve. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Omstantine — Constantinople — Justinian — Factions  of  the  Circus-^  T%t^ 
dorar^Belisarius—Narses—EdiJiccs^CiTil  Law^Remarka&le  EvaUs, 

Const ANTiNE  the  Great,  according  to  Gibbon,  in  his  cliap- 
ter  XIV.,  was  born  at  Naissus,  in  Dacia,  about  the  year  274. 
Naisus  is  450  miles  north-west  from  Constantinople,  and  100 
miles  south  from  the  Danube.  On  the  decease  of  his  father 
Constantius,  at  York,  in  England,  in  306,  Constantino  was  de- 
clared emperor,  by  the  army  at  that  place.     Ho  had  several 
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eompelitoTS  ibr  the  throDe,  whom  he  Tanquished  in  fleveral  bat- 
tles, in  difiereDt  placee.  The  last  of  them  was  Licinius,  who 
maintained  the  imperial  dignity  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  em- 
pire, in  Europe.  In  the  year  334,  Constantino  had  united  the 
whole  empire  under  his  dominion.  He  had  no  partiality  for 
Rome ;  and,  probably,  had  nerer  resided  there  but  at  the  time 
when  he  conquered  Maxentius,  one  of  his  five  competitors,  in 
its  vicinity.  The  design  of  establishing  a  new  capital  was 
first  entertained  in  324.  Gibbon's  chapter  XVII.  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  site  of  aucient  Byzantium,  and  the  waters 
and  territory  around  it-^to  the  selection  of  this  place  by  Con- 
stantino, as  his  seat  of  empire — to  the  building  of  the  city — ^to 
the  government  of  the  empire,  from  this  place ;  and  to  the  or- 
er  of  internal  arrangement  and  police.  The  design  was  wor- 
thy of  a  great  mind,  and  was  successfully  executed.  The 
whole  empire  was  laid  under  contribution  to  aggrandize  Con- 
stantinople, and  it  arose,  at  once,  to  be  the  grandest  city  of  the 
world.  The  most  comprehensive  and  particular  description  we 
have  seen  of  this  city  is  contained  in  a  work  entitled,  **  A  Me- 
moir on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Trade  and  Maritime  Qcography  of  Turkey  and  Egypt : 
by  Henry  A,  8.  Dearborn"  (Published  at  Boston,  in  1819, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  third  volume  of  maps ;  a  work  containing 
a  rich  compilation  of  historical,  geographical,  and  commercitu 
fiMrts.) 

The  short  description,  necessary  to  the  present  purpose,  is 

taken  from  Gibbon,  and  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  from 

some  other  sources.     The  Euxine  or  black  sea,  and  the  Pro- 

pontis,  or  sea  of  Marmora,  are  connected  by  the  Bosphorus,  or 

channel  of  Constantinople,  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  of 

irregular  course  from  north-east  to  south-west.     Through  this 

channel  there  is  an  unceasing  current  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 

Marmora.     When  this  current  comes  within  about  a  mile  of 

the  Marmora,  its  course  is  nearly  south.   On  the  European  side 

it  passes  by  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata ;  and  the  Port, 

which  is  an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  (extending  up  north-weat- 

wardly  between  these  suburbs  and  the  city;)  and  then  by  the 

eastern  side,  or  point  of  the  city.     On  the  Asiatic  side,  it  passes 

by  Scutari,  (the  ancient  Chalcedon)  which  is  nearly  opposite 

to  the  city.    Between  the  city  and  Scutari,  the  Bospnorus 

is  about  one  mile  and  one  furlong  wide.     The  eastern  point 

of  the  city  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 

between  the  Marmora  and  the  Port,  having  the  former  for  its 

south  boundary,  andHhe  port  for  its  north-eastern  one.    As  the 
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city  extends  westwardly,  between  the  Marmora  and  the  Poit, 
over  several  hills,  it  gradually  widens.  At  the  distance  of  three 
miles  and  a  half,  west  from  theBosphorus,  it  is  four  miles  wide, 
from  the  Marmora  across  to  the  port  On  this  line  is  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  city,  or  base  of  the  triangle.  At  the  south  end 
of  the  line,  on  the  Marmora,  are  the  seven  towers.  The  walls 
of  the  city  are  in  contact  with  the  waters,  on  all  sides,  but  the 
west.  The  wall  here  was  (in  1453)  a  double  one,  having  an 
intervening  ditch  of  great  depth.  .  The  Port  is  7  or  8  miles 
long,  of  various  widths ;  the  narrowest,  opposite  the  city,  ia 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  church  of  St  Sophia,  now 
a  Mosk,  is  about  three  furlongs  west  from  the  Bosphorus,  and 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  point  of  laud.  Measuring  from 
the  port  to  the  Marmora,  in  a  line  through  this  church,  running 
from  north  to  south,  the  distance  exceeds,  a  little,  seven  fur- 
longs. After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  the  whole 
space  between  the  church  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  towards 
the  port,  was  appropriated  by  the  sultan  to  his  own  exclusive 
use.  Here  are  the  palace,  harem,  courts,  and  gardens.  South- 
west of  the  church,  and  near  it,  is  the  hippodrome,  in  which 
the  factions  of  the  charioteers  exhibited  themselves. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  about  120  miles  from 
the  city,  is  the  Hellespont,  or  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  about  35 
"miles  in  length,  which  connects  the  Marmora  with  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  The  Black  Sea,  the  channel  of  Constantinople, 
the  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Archipelago,  sepa- 
rate Europe  from  Asia. 

In  the  year  395,  Theodorus  divided  the  Roman  empire  into 
west  and  east,  and  gave  the  one  part  to  Honoiius,  the  other  to 
Arcadius,  his  sons.  The  eastern  empire  extended  from  the 
Black  Sea  along  the  Danube,  to  the  20ih  degree  of  east  long., 
about  600  miles  west  from  the  Black  Sea;  and  from  the  Danube 
southwardly  to  the  Adriatic,  including  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus,  and  the  territory  known  as  Greece,  and  its  islands. 
Tne  coast  of  Africa,  from  ancient  Carthage  to  Palestine,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  was  part  of  the  empire.  The  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  included,  and  thence  northwardly  to  the 
Black  Sea,  including  also,  all  Asia  Minor.  Beyond  this  eastern 
boundary,  was  the  territory  of  the  great  valley  of  the  £u* 
phrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  the  shifting  boundary 
of  the  Romans  and  Persians,  for  many  centuries. 

In  the  former  part  of  these  sketches,  the  succession  from 
Constantino  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  has 
been  noticed.     The  authentic  source  of  historical  information 
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for  his  period  is  found  in  the  seventeeoth  and  six  foUowiftff 
chapters  of  Gibbon.  The  present  purpose  is  to  make  a  sketch 
of  tne  eastern  empire,  from  500  to  1453,  when  the  Turks  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Constantinople.  The  materials  are  taken 
from  Gibbon,  in  general,  excepting  as  to  the  crusades  and  the 
church.  As  to  these,  Heeren,  Koch,  Hallam,  and  histories  of 
the  church  are  the  principal  guides.  As  to  the  civil  law, 
Harris's  Institutesof  Justinian,  and  other  authorities,  are  relied 
on.  The  principal  object  is  to  notice  those  events  which  have 
had  a  lasting  effect  on  subsequent  ages.  Secondary  to  this,  is 
the  actual  condition  of  society  in  these  ages,  and  the  causes  of 
its  wretchedness.  Last,  and  the  least  important,  is  the  course 
of  crime  by  which  the  throne  of  the  Eastern,  or  Greek  empire, 
wns  gained  or  lost  It  is  probable,  that  more  atrocious  crimes 
were  committed  in  Constantinople  in  these  nine  or  ten  centu- 
ries, than  were  ever  known  in  any  place,  or  among  an  equal 
number  of  persons,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  character 
of  this  criminality  seems  to  have  been  the  more  odious  from 
the  power  and  influence  which  women  appear  to  have  had  in 
public  affairs.  Many  of  these  scenes  occurred  in  the  close  of 
the  fifth,  and  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  which  are 
passed  over,  to  consider  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

The  family  of  this  emperor  was  of  humble  origin.  It  was 
first  known  at  a  place  called  Sardica,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria; 
now  known  as  Sophia,  285  miles  west-north-west  from  Con- 
stantinople. Justin,  the  uncle  of  Justinian,  with  two  other 
peasants,  found  their  way  from  their  birth-place  to  Constanti- 
nople. Justin  entered  the  army  and  acquired  respect  and 
confidence  as  a  soldier;  and  was  raised  by  his  comraaes  to  the 
throne,  in  the  year  518.  He  adopted  his  nephew  Justinian, 
who  reigned  thirty-eight  years  and  seven  months,  from  527  to 
565.  The  events  of  his  reign  have  been  transmitted  by  Pro- 
copius,  who  was  secretary  to  the  general  Belisarins.*  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  while  Justin  was  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, Theodoric  was  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  that 
neither  of  these  monarchs  had  been  so  well  educated  as  to  be 
able  to  write  or  read.  Both  of  them  attained  to  their  distinction 
by  means  of  military  renown.  Remarkable  as  these  vicissi- 
tudes may  appear,  they  were  not  singular.  There  were 
changes  in  the  condition  of  other  individuals,  equally  remark- 
able ;  and  perhaps  no  one  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  Theodora, 
the  wife  of  Justinian.     She  was  one  of  three  daughters  of 

*  See  Gibbon's  fortieth  chapter. 
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,  Acacius,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  whose  employment 
was  that  of  keeper  of  the  wild  beasts  maintained  by  the  faction 
of  the  blues.  There  were  two  numerous  bodies  of  men,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  of  their  garments,  the  blues  and  the 
greens,  who  were  pledged  to  deadly  hostility  to  each  other. 
They  were  communities  within  the  city,  and  sufficiently  pow* 
erful,  not  only  to  put  the  whole  city  in  terror,  but  even  the 
emperor  himself.  All  occurrences,  religious,  political,  and 
military,  had  some  connection  with  these  factions.  The  &te 
of  Theodora  was,  in  some  degree,  influenced  by  them,  as  her 
&ther  was  connected  with  the  blues.  At  his  death,  the  oldest 
of  the  three  sisters  was  not  seven  years  of  age.  All  of  them 
were  remarkable  for  grace  and  beauty,  and  all  of  them  were 
devoted  to  the  theatre  by  their  mother,  at  a  dme  when  it  was 
in&mous  to  be  of  the  theatrical  company,  even  in  depraved  and 
licentious  Constantinople.  There  is  no  moral  degradation 
which  is  not  affirmed  of  Theodora.  After  being  for  years, 
Gibbon  says,  "  the  delight  and  the  contempt  of  the  city,"  she 
accompanied  a  native  of  Tyre  to  Egypt,  where  he  abandoned 
her,  and  she  found  her  way  from  Alexandria,  through.  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  to  Constantinople,  having  left  a  son  who  was 
educated  by  his  father,  somewhere  in  Arabia.  On  her  return 
she  became  more  discreet ;  assumed  a  character  of  chastity, 
and  ensnared  Justinian,  who,  through  many  difficulties  and 
serious  objections  from  her  former  infamy,  made  her  his  wife 
and  empress.  "  The  prostitute  who  had  polluted  the  theatre 
of  Constantinople,  was  adored  as  a  queen,  in  the  same  city,  by 
grave  magistrates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious  generals,  and 
captive  monarchs."  The  character  of  the  government,  and 
the  order  of  society  is  shown  by  the  feet,  that  the  cellar  of 
Theodora's  palace  contained  prisons  and  dungeons,  to  which 
all  were  hurried,  without  trial  or  public  accusation,  who  in- 
curred her  •displeasure.  She  saw  with  her  own  eyes,  that 
chains  and  torments  were  properly  applied,  according  to  her 
feelings  of  justice.  Yet  Theodora  is  spoken  of  for  her  good 
sense,  and  even  her  virtues,  as  a  queen.  After  reigning 
twenty-two  years,  she  died  of  a  cancer.  Gibbon  says,  "the 
prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  himself;  and 
his  laws  are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  revered 
wife,  whom  he  had  received  as  a  gift  of  the  Deity." 

The  character  of  the  times  is  further  shown  m  the  fections 
of  the  circus.  Tbev  arose  from  the  color  of  the  dress  worn  by 
those  who  contended  for  the  prizes.  They  soon  became 
associated  with  every  public  concern,  and  their  influence  ex* 
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tended  to  tbe  great  cities  of  the  provinces.   The  blaes  espoased 
the  side  of  orthodoxy,  tbe  greens  were  heretics ;  that  is,  Mani- 
chseans,  Eutychians,  Arians,  &c.   In  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian, 
a  tumult  arose  at  the  circus,  at  a  celebration  of  the  ides  of 
January,  ordered  by  the  emperor.     The  games  were  disturbed 
by  Che  ciamors  of  the  greens,  till  the  emperor  became  irritated, 
and  ordered  a  crier  to  proclaim  :  "  Be  silent,  ye  insolent  railers, 
ye  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Manichoeans ! "     The  greens  then^ 
complained  that  a  general  persecution  was  exercised  against 
their  name  and  color:  they  at  last  lamented  that  the  father  of 
Justinian  had  been  bom,  and  declared  his  son  a  homicide,  an 
ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant     "Do  you  despise  your  lives  1" 
said  Justinian.     The  blues,  always  armed,  immediately  com- 
menced a  conflict  with  the  greens,  which  continued  through 
several  successive  days.     All  civil  authority  was  at  an  end; 
liberty,  property,  and  person,  without  distinction  of  office  or 
sex,  were  submitted  to  the  violence  of  the  blues  and  greens. 
The  city  was  set  on  fire;  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  part  of 
the  palace  were  consumed.    Justinian  prepared  to  escape  into 
Asia,  and  assembled  a  council  to  decide  whether  he  should  fiy. 
All   of  this  council  advised  to  flight,  but  Theodora.     If  the 
words  which  Gibbon  attributes  to  her,  were  hers,  whatever 
her  morals  and  her  heart  may  have  been,  she  has  claim  to  be 
ranked  as  a  heroine :  '•  If  flight  were  the  only  means  of  safety, 
yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly.     Death  is  the  condition  of  our 
birth.     I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a 
glorious  sepulchre."     This  firmness  turned  the  attention  of  the 
council  to  other  measures.     The  blues  and  greens  had  come 
to  a  sort  of  armistice,  and  were  assembled  in  the  hippodrome. 
Three  thousand  chosen  troops  were  led  thither,  and  the  en- 
trances at  the  two  ends  were  cautiously  approached  by  this 
body  in  two  divisions,  and  thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  promiscuous  slaughter.     Justinian  and 
Theodora  were  thus  reinstated  in  their  power.     They  used  it, 
as  may  be  expected,  with  a  vigor  proportioned  to  the  insult 
which  the  dignity  of  the  purple  had  received ;  and  especially 
on  the  greens  and  their  adherents,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
tumult,  had  proclaimed  an  opponent  emperor. 

The  wars  of  Justinian  were  almost  incessant ;  sometimes 
with  tbe  Persians,  and  sometimes  with  the  barbarians.  His 
wars  were  conducted  by  Belisarius,  and  afterwards  by  Narses. 
The  former  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  that  can  ever  be- 
long to  the  character  of  a  warrior.  He  came  from  an  obscure 
&roily  in  Thrace.    He  rose  to  the  highest  command.    The 
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military  glory  of  Justinian  was  won  by  him.  In  530,  he  mt- 
quished  an  army  of  Persia.  The  only  battle  he  ever  lost,  and 
that  not  by  his  fkixK  was  in  the  following  year,  against  the 
same  enemy.  In  532,  he  was  called  home  to  suppress  the 
blue  and  green  factions.  In  534,  he  was  sent  to  Africa,  to 
conquer  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  at  Carthage.  The 
most  consummate  prudence  and  skill  accomplished  this  enter- 
prise. Gelimer,  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  driven  in  the  last 
resort  to  a  fortress  in  Mauritania,  was  there  besieged.  When 
invited  to  surrender,  and  when  almost  destitute  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  he  refused ;  but  besought  the  leader  of  his  enemies 
to  send  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  harp  ta  console  his  sorrows* 
and  a  sponge  to  bathe  his  eyes;  (which  .were  diseased  from 
exposure  and  sufiering.)  He  was  taken  and  conducted  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  on  which  Justinian  and  Theodora  were 
seated.  To  Belisarius  was  allowed  a  triumphal  entry,  the 
only  one  that  was  ever  allowed  to  a  subject,  at  Constantinople. 
Among  the  trophies,  were  the  holy  vessels  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, which  had  been  carried  to  Rome  450  years  before.  It 
was  seventy  years  since  they  had  been  plundered  from  Rome 
and  carried  to  Carthage.  By  the  emperor's  order  they  were 
returned  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
Vandals.  There  is  a  medal  still  in  being,  commemorative  of 
these  events,  bearing  the  words — ^Belisarius  Gloria  Roman- 
orum.  In  540,  Belisarius  conducted  Vhiges,  the  Gothic  king 
of  Italy,  to  Constantinople.  In  559  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Bulgarians,  and  conquered  them.  He  was,  at  other 
times,  engaged  against  the  Persians  and  barbarians. 

Although  Belisarius  thus  contributed  to  the  glory  of  Justin- 
ian, and  at  no  time  assumed  to  exercise  power  on  his  own  ac- 
count, (though  he  might  have  placed  himself  on  the  thronei 
Iirobably,)  he  could  not  escape  calumny  and  suspicion ;  especial- 
y  when  such  a  person  as  Theodora  was  to  be  pleased.  He 
was  suspected  of  a  conspiracy,  deprived  of  his  command,  im- 
prisoned in  his  own  palace,  fined  120,000  pieces  of  gold ;  and 
Avas  informed  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
his  wife  Antonina.  This  person  was  of  the  same  order,  and 
more  infamous,  if  possible,  than  Theodora,  on  the  stage.  She 
was  the  acquaintance,  and,  alternately,  the  companion,  the 
enemy,  the  instrument,  and  the  friend  of  Theodora.  Belisarius 
was  not  ignorant  of  her  fiiithlessness  to  him ;  yet  his  forbear- 
ance to  her,  (Gibbon  says,)  was  above  or  below  the  dignity  of 
a  man.  Perhaps  the  wise  Belisarius  understood  the  times, 
and  the  characters  around  him,  and  tolerated  Antonina  as 
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necessary  to  him,  and  because  she  was  a  lover  of  his  glory,  if 
not  of  himself.  The  accounts  given,  that  the  eyes  of  Belisarius 
were  put  out ;  that  he  was  imprisoned,  and  oegged  alms  by 
letting  a  beg  down  from  his  grate ;  and  that  he  begged  hui 
bread  in  the  streets,  are  not  supported  by  any  evidence.  If  he 
had  so  iailen  in  the  estimation  of  Justinian,  it  must  have  been 
from  suspicion  of  ofience  which  would  have  required  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life.     He  died  in  565,  at  an  advanced  age. 

After  Belisarius  was  disgraced,  the  eunuch  Narses  com- 
manded in  Italy,  and  conquered  the  northern  part,  from  the 
river  Po  southwardly;  so  that  all  Italy,  south  of  that  river, 
was  again  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  Narses,  like 
other  successful  chiefs  in  the  service  of  a  suspicious  and  cor* 
rupt  court,  was  feared  in  proportion  to  his  success.  He  also 
was  disgraced,  and  died  of  shame  and  grief:  though  he  might 
well  have  died  without  such  cause,  since  ne  is  said  to  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  ninety-five. 

Two  other  occurrences  m  Justinian's  reign  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, (avoiding  now  the  af&irs  of  the  church,  which  are  to 
be  mentioned  separately;)  first,  the  edifices;  and  secondly,  the 
new  compilation  of  the  laws.     The  early  attention  of  Justinian 
was  devoted  to  rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  (or  the 
eternal  wisdom.)     Ten  thousand  men  were  employed.   At  the 
end  of  five  years,  ten  months,  and  eleven  days,  Justinian  ex- 
claimed, at  the  solemn  feast  of  the  dedication,  **  Glory  be  to 
God,  who  has   thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
work!  I  ha 70  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  1"     There  is  no 
space  for  the  description  of  this  magnificent  temple,  which  still 
remains,  (nearly  1300  years,)  though  transformed  into  a  Turk- 
ish mosque,  an  object  of  admiration.     Besides  this  church,  he 
built  twenty-five  magnificent  churches  in,  and  near,  Constanti- 
nople.  The  detail  of  similar  structures  throughout  his  empire, 
and  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  fortifications,  need  not  be  pur- 
sued.    He  seemed  to  be  ambitious  of  leaving  some  enduring 
memorial  of  himselC  wherever  one  could  be  raised.     But  this 
was  a  costly  vanity  to  his  subjects.     He  availed  himself  of  eve- 
ry resource  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  however  unjust  and 
oppressive.    In  these  respects,  the  pious  J u&tinian  disregarded  the 
maxims  which  he  proclaimed.     He  exercised  the  power  of  the 
strongest,  without  regard  to  justice  or  suflfering.     It  would  be 
toe  charitable  to  suppose  that  piety  and  patriotism  were  hia 
motives,  and  not  an  unprofitable  ambition,  and  a  criminal 
selfishness. 
Though  the  fame  of  Justinian  is  connected  with  splendid 
41 
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atmctares,  some  of  which  remain  to  the  preeent  time ;  and 
though  historians  may  consider  hia  reign  glorious,  from  the 
conquests  which  his  generals  achieved,  these  are  slight  claima 
to  consideration,  compared  with  the  code  of  laws  which  bear 
his  name.  So  long  as  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (the  body  of 
the  civil  law)  continues  to  be  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  among  enlightened  nation^ 
this  emperor  must  be  remembered.  This  great  work  was, 
probably,  his  own  design.  He  was  learned,  diligent,  and 
competent  to  do  what  he  professes  to  have  done.  There  ia 
evidence  of  his  own  agency  in  the  declaration  which  prefaces 
the  Institutes.  He  therein  says, — "  The  imperial  dignity 
should  be  supported  by  arms  and  guarded  by  laws,  that  the 
people,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  may  be  secured  from 
dangers  and  rightly  governed.  For,  a  Roman  emperor  ought 
not  only  to  be  victorious  over  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but 
should  also  take  every  legal  course  to  clear  the  state  from  all 
members  whose  crafts  and  iniquities  are  subversive  of  the  la  w^. 
Be  it  the  care,  therefore,  of  him  upon  whom  government  de- 
volves, to  be  renowned  for  a  most  religious  observance  of  law 
and  justice,  as  well  as  for  his  triumphs." 

It  is  amoDg  the  sure  indications  of  a  nation's  decline,  that 
the  authority  of  law-making  has  returned,  by  gradual  usurpa- 
tions, to  the  will  of  a  monarch.  The  concentration  of  all 
power  in  himself,  enabled  Justinian  to  abrogate  all  customary 
and  written  law,  and  present  a  new  system  to  his  subjects ; 
and  enabled  him,  also,  to  dispense  with  that  system,  and  sub- 
stitute  his  own  will  and  pleasure  whenever  it  suited  his  inter- 
est or  caprice  to  do  so.  What  Junius  said  of  a  certain  Eng- 
lish judge,  wiih  more  malice  than  truth,  was  stricUy  applica- 
ble to  Justinian : — "  For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and 
reason,  the  Doctor's  book  may  be  safely  consulted ;  but  who- 
ever wishes  to  cheat  a  neighbor  of  his  estate,  or  rob  a  country 
of  its  rights,  need  make  no  scruple  of  consulting  the  Doctor 
himself"     [Letter  xlv.] 

When  a  nation  has  moved  onward,  for  centuries,  under  the 
rules  which  have  regulated  all  rights  of  persons,  of  property, 
and  of  political  power,  it  is  a  difficult  and  a  serious  lalK>r  to 
form  new  rules  for  all  these  purposes,  or  to  give  a  new  form 
to  those  in  force.  To  do  this,  and  do  it  well,  and  so  well  that 
other  nations,  not  then  in  being,  have  unanimously  consented 
to  regard  the  product  of  such  labor  with  respect  and  reverence^ 
and  to  receive  it  as  declarative  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  is  a  reward  of  exalted  value,  however  untboaght  of  by 
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the  author.  Those  for  whom  the  civil  law  was  designed, 
have,  long  since,  disappeared  from  the  earth ;  the  whole  region 
in  which  it  was  to  rule  is  ignorant  that  it  exists.  The  koraa 
and  the  laws  of  "  the  prophet "  reign  there  in  snllen  despotism. 
But  the  civil  law  is  known  and  cher^/shed  by  enlightened  na'- 
tions,  who  were  enveloped  in  the  deep  obscurity  of  barbarism 
when  this  law  was  promulgated.  ^ 

When  Justinian  lived,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  the  revolutions 
which  occurred  in  this  city,  the  law-making  power  was  im 
various  and  different  hands.  The  laws  and  the  commentaries 
on  them  had  become  so  numerous  that  they  would  make 
•*  many  camels'  loads.''  Justinian  says, — "  When  we  had 
arranged  and  brought  into  lucid  harmony  the  hitherto  confus- 
ed mass  of  imperial  constitutions,  we  then  extended  our  care 
to  the  numerous  volumes  of  ancient  law,  and  have  now  com- 
pleted, with  the  &vor  of  Heaven,  (wading,  as  it  were,  through 
a  vast  ocean,)  a  work  which  exceeded  even  our  hope,  and  was 
attended  with  greatest  difficulties."  These  words  disclose 
what  the  materials  of  the  civil  law  were.  By  **  imperial  con- 
stitutions "  is  intended  the  laws  which  were  made  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  emperors.  In  the  year  31  before  our  era, 
Augustus  made  laws,  but  used  the  formality  of  having  the 
assent  of  the  senate.  His  successor,  Tiberius,  disencumbered 
himself  of  this  form ;  and,  ever  after,  the  laws  came  from  the 
mere  will  of  the  emperors.  The  senate  and  the  people. ex- 
empted Augustus  from  the  coercion  of  the  laws,  and  gave  him 
the  power  of  amending  or  making  whatever  laws  he  thought 
proper.  He  and  his  successors  made  laws  by  epistola,  which 
were  letters  containing  the  emperor's  opinions  on  matters  aris- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  By  decreta,  which  were 
judgments  given  by  the  emperor,  personally,  in  court.  By 
editta,  or  edicts,  or  positive  enactments,  in  amirs  of  the  state, 
independent  of  the  senate.  By  mandates,  or  commands  to 
particular  officers.  By  interpreiatioms,  or  interpretations  of 
existing  laws  according  to  the  imperial  will.  The  first  part  of 
the  civil  law  consists  of  these  imperial  constitutions,  and  is 
called  "  the  code."  But  the  compilation  did  not  go  to  a  time 
more  remote  than  when  Hadrian  was  emperor,  A.  D.  117  to 
138. 

The  second  part  of  the  civil  law  is  what  Justinian  intends 
by  the  words  "  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  ancient  laws." 
These  were  digested  into  a  form  which  is  called  "  The  Digest," 
or  •*  The  Pandects,"  usually  quoted  by  the  former  name. 
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How  deeply  the  compilers  penetrated  the  antiquity  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  i€  very  douhtful.  It  is  probable  that  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  when  Home  breathed  the  spirit  of  manly  inde- 
pendence, were  little  to  the  purpose.  The  word  Pandects  is 
said  to  be  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  which  mean  aU 
and  receivers,  or  general  receivers ;  but  Gibbon  seems  to  doubt 
(in  a  note  to  his  44t^  chapter)  whether  the  word  is  Greek  or 
Latin.  This  part  of  the  work  purports  to  be  the  marrow  of 
all  former  jurisprudence,  and  to  be  drawn  from  many  labori- 
ous works.  Among  others, — 1.  The  laws  of  the  early  kings, 
collected  by  Papirius.  2.  The  "  twelve  tables,"  or  the  laws 
inscribed  on  twelve  tables  of  brass,  about  sixty  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin.  3.  The  juris  consulti,  or  opinions  of 
learned  jurists,  both  under  the  republic  and  under  the  empe- 
rors. 4.  The  plebiscita,  or  laws  of  the  people,  made  during 
their  contentions  with  the  patricians.  5.  The  senatus  con- 
sulta,  or  laws  of  the  senate,  under  the  republic.  6.  The  laws 
xnade  by  the  proBtors,  who  exercised  judicial  office.  7.  The 
laws  of  the  cu rules  aediles,  originally  inspectors  of  the  public 
buildings.  8.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  digests  made 
by  learned  men  in  various  ages  of  Rome ;  and,  among  the 
most'  eminent  are, — 1.  Ofiilius,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar. 
2.  Sulvius  Julius,  time  of  Augustus,  author  of  the  **  perpetual 
edict."  3.  Gregorius,  Hermogenes,  and  Papirius,  first  half 
of  second  century,  time  of  Antoninus.  4.  The  code  made  in 
438,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  which  famished 
the  rules  of  law  in  the  west  for  centuries.  5.  The  five  emi- 
nent civilians  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  Caius,  Pft- 
pinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus.  But  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  others,  who  were  authors  of  more  or  less  note.  These 
digests  had  little  effect  in  preserving  a  general  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong.  From  the  time  of  Augustas  to  the  end  of 
the  empire,  the  whole  population  had  become  so  debased  and 
corrupted,  that  the  language  of  Theophilus,  in  the  court  of 
Justinian,  applied  equally  to  all  times : — "  What  interest  or 
.passion  can  reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  mon- 
arch !  He  is  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  and  those  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure  are 
already  numbered  with  the  dead."* 

Justinian  selected  seventeen  lawyers  from  Constantinople! 
Rome,  and  Berytus,  which  were  the  roost  eminent     Berytus 

♦  Before  the  end  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  AmericaD  rapublic, 
a  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  be  ready  to  echo  similar  ijentimenta. 
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S known  now  as  Barout)  was  sitaated  in  Phoenicia,  not  &r 
irom  Sidon,  and  was  a  place  distinguished  for  its  law-school 
in  that  day.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Tribonian,  the  chan- 
cellor of  Justinian,  alike  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  his 
want  of  integrity.  The  incessant  labor  of  three  years  was 
devoted  to  the  digest  Forty  different  works  were  taken  from 
Tribonian's  library,  comprising  three  millions  of  lines  or  sen* 
tences,  and  these  were  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  £fly  thou- 
sand.  The  laws  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  short  form 
of  precepts,  and  to  have  contained  commands  or  prohibitions, 
in  all  the  endless  variety  of  cases  which  can  arise  as  to  per- 
sons, property,  ofiences,  and  crimes.  The  digest,  then,  is  a 
selection  of  all  those  principles  of  justice  which  applied  to 
human  aiSairs,  as  then  understood,  under  the  imperial  authority 
of  Constantinople.  But,  after  all,  the  work  was  in  a  language 
which  few  of  Justinian's  subjects  could  understand,  even  if  it 
were  accessible  by  them.  The  generality  of  them  already 
spoke  a  barbarous  sort  of  Greek,  at  the  seat  of  empire  and  in 
the  provinces.  The  Latin  had  become  a  language  for  the 
learned.  It  is  probable  that  these  stupendous  labors  were  of 
like  use  to  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  as  the  laws  of 
Congress  are  to  the  Grerman  population  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
to  the  patriotic  emigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  third  part  of  the  civil  law  consists  of  the  Institutes. 
Of  these,  Justinian  says, — "  As  soon  as,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  this  (the  Code  and  Digest)  was  accomplished,  we  sum- 
moned Tribonian,  our  chancellor,  with  Theophilus  and  Doro- 
theus,  men  of  known  learning  and  tried  fidelity,  whom  we 
enjoined,  by  our  authority,  to  compose  the  following  Institutes, 
that  the  rudiments  of  law  might  be  more  effectually  learned 
by  the  sole  means  of  our  imperial  authority."  The  Institutes 
are,  therefore,  an  introduction  to  the  Code  and  the  Digest,  or 
a  general  elementary  treatise  on  their  contents.  They  contain 
the  principles  of  law  in  four  books:  I.  Persons.  2.  Things. 
3.  Actions.  4.  Private  wrongs  and  criminal  wrongs.  Gibbon 
(44th  chapter)  passes  this  eulogium  on  the  Institutes : — "  The 
same  volume  which  introduced  the  youth  of  Rome,  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Berytus,  to  the  gradual  study  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects,  is  still  precious  to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  magistrate.''  To  preserve  the  civil  law,  as  thus  arranged, 
Justinian  declared  that  any  attempt  to  change,  in  any  respect^ 
his  work,  or  even  to  comment  upon  it,  should  involve  the  crime 
of  forgery.  But,  before  six  years  had  elapsed  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  code,  (that  is,  in  634,)  he  published  a  corrected 
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edition,  adding  thereto  two  hundred  new  laws  of  his  own,  and 
*'  fifty  decisions  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points  of 
jurisprudence."  [Gibbon,  chap,  liir.]  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  novels  and  thirteen  edicts  have  been  retained, 
which  constitute  tlie  fourth  part  of  the  civil  law,  (as  now  read,) 
under  the  name  of  Novella,  or  novels,  or  new  laws.  These 
alterations,  for  the  most  part  trifling,  are  said  to  have  arisen 
"  from  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold,  without  shamev 
his  judgments  and  his  laws."  It  is  in  vain  to  have  laws,  how- 
ever admirable,  unless  there  be  upright  and  learned  magis- 
trates to  administer  them.  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of 
the  times,  in  which  Justinian  and  his  governess,  the  in&moiis 
Theodora,  fully  partook,  defeated  all  the  beneficent  designs 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  emperor.  His  subjects  derived 
little  benefit  from  his  laws,  since  the  arbitrary  will  of  himself 
and  of  his  empress  were  superior  to  all  laws.  In  form,  but 
not  in  efiect,  the  Justinian  code  continued  in  force  about  three 
hundred  years,  and  was  then  superseded  by  a  feeble  and  muti- 
lated version  in  the  Greek  language,  in  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Basil,  called  the  Basilica.  The  Justinian  code  is  the  basis 
of  the  civil  law  among  the  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  is  highly  respected  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  often  quoted  in  courts  of  justice  in  both  countries. 

Justinian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  having  reigned 
nearly  thirty-eight  years,  (November  14,  565,)  eight  months 
after  Belisarius.  All  the  description  of  his  person  that  has 
beeri  met  with,  is,  that  he  was  of  well-proportioned  figure, 
ruddy  complexion,  and  of  pleasing  countenance.  He  excelled 
in  the  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance.  He  was  abstemi- 
ous ;  his  repasts  were  short  and^frugal :  he  contented  himself 
with  vegetables  and  water.  He  reposed,  usually,  but  a  single 
hour,  then  rose  and  walked,  or  studied,  till  daylight.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  musician  and  architect,  poet  and  philosopher,  the- 
ologian and  lawyer.  Yet  his  reign,  taken  altogether,  was 
little  to  his  honor.  His  conquests  were  costly  and  unprofita- 
ble. His  people  were  oppressed  with  exactions  ;  he  ruled  for 
himself  and  Theodora,  and  not  for  them.  He  was  neither 
beloved  in  his  life  nor  regretted  in  his  death.  [Gibbon,  chap, 
xliii.]  Comets,  earthquakes,  and  pestilence,  marked  his  reign. 
The  former,  to  a  superstitious  people,  were  terrible.  In  526, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished by  an  earthquake  at  Anlioch.  In  531  Berytus  was 
destroyed ;  many  of  the  first  youth  of  the  empire,  gathered  at 
the  law-school  tnere,  perished  in  that  convulsion.    Constanti- 
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Dople  suffered  severely,  and  a  portion  of  the  church  of  St  So- 
phia was  thrown  down.  In  542,  Europe  and  Asia  were  vis- 
ited hy  the  plague.  It  continued  more  than  fifty  years.  A 
particular  account  is  given  by  Procopius,  before  mentioned, 
who  saw  its  ravages  at  Constantinople.  Justinian  was  among 
the  diseased.  What  the  mortality  may  have  been  in  this  visi- 
tation, may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  three 
months  in  which  the  plague  visited  Constantinople,  five  thou- 
sand, and,  at  length,  ten  thousand  were  the  daily  number  of 
victims.  Terror  and  improvidence  brought  the  natural  conse- 
quence, scarcity  of  food  ,*  and  from  this  cause  calamity  was 
increased. 

The  splendor  and  luxury  of  Constantinople,  in  Justinian's 
time,  imply  agriculture,  commerce,  manual  labor,  and  no  small 
degree  of  industry.  The  arts  must  have  flourished ;  but  few, 
if  any,  which  are  considered  sciences  as  well  as  arts.  There 
are  no  records  in  honor  of  the  fine  arts.  Manual  labor  was 
conducted  by  slaves,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  richly 
repaid  in  portions  of  the  fertile  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  now 
a  desolate  region,  and  so  to  be  while  the  Turks  are  its  tenants. 
Egypt  was  the  granary  of  this  city  as  well  as  of  Rome. 
Traffic  was  carried  on  with  the  east.  From  the  Pbceniciana 
came  the  rich  purple  (extracted  from  a  shell-fish)  which  was 
appropriated  to  royalty.  At  this  time  the  silk- worm  was  in- 
troduced from  China.  Two  monks,  whose  zeal  had  carried 
them  thither,  brought  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  the  hollow 
of  their  canes,  and  these  were  hatched  by  artificial  heat.  They 
were  thus  brought  into  notice,  were  multiplied,  and  the  ancient 
Peloponessus  of  the  Greeks,  now  called  the  Mcrea,  became 
celebrated  for  its  silk  manu&ctures.*  The  products  of  industry 
and  commerce  were  applied  to  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  the 
army,  and  the  church.  Bad  as  this  state  of  society  may  have 
been,  it  was  the  best  that  was  experienced  in  the  eastern 
empire  from  the  time  of  this  emperor  to  its  fall,  in  1453* 

Justin  II.,  a  nephew  of  Justinian,  was  his  successor. 

*  The  name  Morea  is  either  from  a  Qreek  word  signifying  tretf  or 
from  the  Latia  morumf  the  mulberry. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

T%c  Emperor  Beradius  and  the  Persians — Rest^raiioncf  the  Holy  Cross 
— Succession  of  Oreek  Emperors — BasUican  Code — The  LaUm  kinffdom 
at  Consiantin&pU, 

After  Justin  IL  came  Mauritias,  or  Maarice ;  and  then 
Phcxuis,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  alike  odious  in  peraon 
and  character.  At  this  time  the  war  with  Persia  had  been  so 
disastrous  that  the  Persians  had  approached,  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  had  encamped  within  view,  from  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. A  personal  enemy  of  Phocas  invited  Heraclius, 
a  prefect  of  Africa,  to  come  and  take  the  empire.  Heraclius 
sent  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fleet  Phocas  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  this  person,  who  put  him  to  death,  and 
ascended  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Heraclius  was  distinguish- 
ed by  some  remarkable  events,  and  some  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments, on  his  part. 

The  Persians  on  the  western  shore  of  Asia  lienor  were  im- 
peded from  approaching  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  only  by 
the  flow  of  waters  which  separate  the  two  continents.  Along 
the  Danube  were  a  barbarian  people  known  by  the  name  oif 
Avars,  numerous,  brave,  and  hostile  to  the  Greeks,  though  easi- 
ly purchased,  or  bribed,  to  be  quiet  But  their  engagements 
were  as  easily  broken ;  and  when  least  expected,  they  might 
appear  as  enemies  even  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  The 
military  of  the  empire  were  no  longer  Romans,  but  a  corrupt 
and  sea  it  ions  assembly  of  any  and  of  all  surrounding  nation^ 
who  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  enlist  The  city  itself 
was  divded  into  inveterate  Actions. 

At  this  time,  year  60%  when  Heraclius  became  emperor, 
Chosroes,  the  grandson  of  a  celebrated  king  of  the  samencune, 
was  on  the  Peraian  throne.  The  war  which  began  between 
the  elder  Chosroes,  and  Justinian,  had  been  continued,  with  lit- 
tle intermission.  The  Persians  had  found  it  easy  to  penetrate 
to  the  Bosphorus,  though  they  left  in  their  rear  some  fortified 
cities,  which  had  not  submitted  to  their  power.  The  first  im- 
portant information  which  Heraclius  received,  as  emperor,  was, 
that  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Antioch,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  near  its  north-eastern  comer, 
had  been  takea  by  the  Persians.  They  thence  turned  their 
arms  to  the  south,  and,  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Syria, 
took  Cesarea,  and,  at  length,  the  city  of  Jerusalem.     It  is  rela^ 
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ed  that  the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  holy  cross,  to  that  time, 
(614,)  preserved  in  that. city,  were  taken,  and  transferred  to 
Persia.  Egypt  was  next  conquered ;  and  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  on  the  south  and  west,  around 
to  the  shores  of  the  JEge^n  Sea,  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  were 
subjected  to  the  Persian  king.  He  maintained  his  camp  for 
ten  successive  years,  in  full  view  of  Constantinople.  Such 
were  the  difficulties  with  which  Heraclius  had  to  contend  ;  and 
who  had  hitherto  shown  no  disposition  to  encounter  them* 
There  remained  nothing  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  empire. 
Its  limits,  on  the  east,  were  the  Bosphorus ;  on  the  west,  the 
very  walls  of  the  city.  Greece,  a  small  part  of  Italy,  the 
African  provinces,  and  some  cities  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  two  or  three  cities  on  the  Black  Sea,  (Tre- 
l)ezond,  the  principal  one,)  were  all  that  acknowledged  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  The  interior  state  of  things  was  not  less  de- 
plorable, than  the  exterior ;  and  the  last  days  of  the  empire 
seemed  to  have  come.  Yet  the  apparently  careless  and  imbe- 
cile Heraclius,  awaking  from  his  long-continued  apathy,  was 
destined  to  retrieve  his  empire,  and  to  acquire  a  renown  which 
places  him  in  the  rank  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective  gene- 
rals, of  any  age. 

He  began  with  taking  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  pur- 
chased a  peace  with  the  Avars.  With  the  same  means  he  ob- 
tained new  troops,  though  wholly  undisciplined,  and  composed, 
mostly,  of  barbarians.  The  Persians  had  no  maritime  force, 
and  the  emperor  had  the  command  of  the  sea.  Well  knowing 
what  would  be  his  fate,  if  he  led  his  new  troops  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  engaged  with  the  veteran  forces  of  his  enemy,  on 
the  Asiatic  shore,  he  embarked  them,  and  proceeded  to  4he 
north-east  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  landed  them  on  the 
shores  of  a  bay  called  Scanderon.  The  place  of  his  encamp- 
ment was  on  the  river  Issns,  where  Alexander  defeated  Darius. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  incessantly  to  the  discipline  of  his 
troops,  sharing  equally  with  them,  the  labor,  their  coarse  &re, 
and  privations.  His  encampment  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Persians,  who  were  not  disposed  to  entangle  their  cavalry 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  by  which  Heraclius  was  pro- 
tected. When  he  was  prepared,  he  boldly  crossed  these  barri- 
-ers,  engaged  his  enemies,  and  proved  that  they  were  not  invinci- 
ble. He  encamped,  for  the  winter,  on  the  Halys,  the  largest 
river  of  the  peninsula,  and  leaving  his  army  there,  returned  to 
Constantinople. 

He  gathered  and  disciplined  5000  men,  and  departed,  by  the 
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way  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  Trebisond,  an  important  city  near  ita 
south-eastern  corner.     He  assembled  the  troops  which  he  had 
left  on  the  Halys,  and,  with  such  auxiliaries  as  he  could  coni> 
mand,  proceeded  to  Armenia.     Gibbon  says,  that,  **  since  the 
days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder  enterprize  has  been  at- 
tempted, than  that  which  Heraclius  achieved  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  empire."     To  understand  the  military  career   of 
Heraclius  a  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries,  in  which 
he  met  his  foes,  is  necessary.     Some  sketches  of  those  coun- 
tries are  contained  in  chapter  LXY I.,  under  the  head  of  Persia. 
Gibbon's  account  of  these  movements  will  be  found  in  hjB 
XLVI.  chapter. 

Heraclius  passed,  unimpeded,  through  Armenia,  to  the  city 
Tauris,  and  possessed  himself  of  its  treasures.  While  he  was 
here,  the  Persian  king,  Chosroes  II.,  approached  him  with  an 
army,  from  the  south.  The  emperor  ofiered  battle,  and  also 
ofiered  to  treat  of  peace,  but  the  king  declined  both,  and  re- 
treated. The  emperor  pursued  his  conquests  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  took  the  town  of  Thebarma,  or  Orroia.  Here 
was  preserved  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians,  kindled  by  Zoro- 
aster himself  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place 
of  this  founder  of  Persian  religion,  if  such  a  person  there  ever 
was.  The  sacred  fire  was  extinguished.  Fifty  thousand  cap- 
tives (taken  in  the  Roman  and  Persian  wars)  were  liberated. 
Heraclius  is  the  first,  and  only  Roman  general,  that  ever  pene- 
trated to  the  city  of  Ispahan.  Meanwhile,  Chosroes  had  recall- 
ed a  part  of  his  armies  from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphonis,  and 
gathered  an  army  from  the  east  Heraclius  was  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  three  armies  at  the  same  time;  but  he  defended 
himself  successfully,  and,  by  adroit  generalship,  still  maintain- 
ed his  superiority.  Laden  with  spoils,  and  with  numerous 
prisoners,  he  retired  across  the  Tigris,  and  proceeded  south- 
westwardly,  to  Cilicia,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  having  encountered,  on  his  way,  many  of  the  Per- 
sian forces,  which  still  remained  in  the  countries  they  had  con- 
quered from  the  Romans. 

The  Persian  forces  which  remained  on  the  west  shore  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Avars,  had  combined  their  efforts  to  sub- 
'  due  Constantinople,  while  Heraclius  was  absent.  The  city 
was  in  imminent  peril.  Heraclius,  on  being  informed  of  this, 
sent  12,000  chosen  troops,  by  sea,  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  Avars  were  compelled  to  retreat  Both  the  king,  and  the 
emperor,  were  occupied  with  preparing  for  new  encounters. 
The  king  had  gathered  one  army  of  fifty  thousand,  distinguish* 
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ed  as  the  army  of  the  golden  spurs.  A  second  army  was  or- 
ganized to  prevent  the  troops  which  were  under  a  separate 
command  of  Theodorus,  from  joining  the  forces  of  his  brother 
Heraclius.  The  third  army  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly 
to  Constantinople,  and  conquer  that  city.  On  his  part,  Herac- 
lius had  secured  the  alliance  of  the  hordes  of  Taitars,  who 
dwelt  on  the  Volga,  north  of  the  Caucassian  mountains,  and 
who  furnished  him  with  40,000  horse.  A  Persian  general, 
whose  camp  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  induc- 
ed to  revolt.  Cbosroes  bad  collected  a  force  in  Media,  and 
Assyria,  of  500,000  men ;  and  thither  Heraclius  proceeded. 
The  armies  met  on  the  plain  ^in  the  year  627)  where  were  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  battle  lasted  from  day-break  to  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  nigbt,  and  ended  with  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Persians.  By  the  event  of  this  battle,  the  palaces,  and  rich- 
es of  Assyria,  from  the  plains  of  Nineveh  to  witbin  a  few 
miles  of  Ctesiphon,  became  the  spoil  of  Heraclius,  and  what- 
soever could  not  be  carried  away,  was  either  burnt  or  destroy- 
ed. Many  thousands  of  captives  were  liberated.  The  ap* 
proach  of  winter,  and  the  improbability  of  taking  Ctesiphon, 
to  which  Cbosroes  had  retired,  induced  Heraclius  to  retreat  to 
Tauris.  The  defeat  of  Cbosroes,  raised  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  he  was  deposed,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon,  by  his 
own  son  Siroes,  who  assumed  the  crown. 

Peace  was  made  between  Heraclius  and  the  new  king,  who 
surrendered  tbe  cross  which  had  been  taken  from  Jerusalem. 
All  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  from  the  Romans  were  given 
up,  and  tbe  former  extent  of  tbe  empire  resumed.  From  Tau- 
ris to  Constantinople,  Heraclius  proceeded  in  a  continued  tri- 
umph. He  entered  his  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  ele- 
phants. This  is  tbe  only  triumphal  entry,  by  an  emperor,  that 
ever  occurred  in  that  city.  He  had  been  absent  three  years, 
devoted  incessantly  to  the  severest  toil,  and  in  numerous  battles, 
in  which  he  was,  sometimes,  in  imminent  peril.  Many  of  his 
foes  fell  by  bis  own  hand.  The  name  of  his  horse  (Phallus) 
has  been  handed  down.  In  these  conflicts  he  is  not  supposed 
to  have  been  wounded  but  once,  and  then  slightly.  His  Phal- 
lus was  wounded  in  tbe  same  battle. 

In  the  next  year,  629,  Heraclius  went  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there,  with  great  splendor,  and  with  pious  ceremonies,  restored 
the  cross  to  its  former  place,  on  mount  Calvary.  This  event  is 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  church  by  an  annual  festival,  called 
the  excUlation  of  the  cross, 

Heraclius  had  married  his  niece,  Martina,  an  ambitious  and 
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unprincipled  woman,  after  his  return  from  Persia,  and  left  chil- 
dren, by  this  and  a  former  marriage,  with  Eudoxia.  He  died 
in  February,  641,  at  an  advanced  age.  During  the  next  se^ 
enty-seven  years,  the  history  of  the  empire  discloses  only  a 
series  of  crimes  among  the  descendants  of  Heraclius,  in  their 
contests  for  the  throne.  Murder,  by  assassination  and  poison, 
mutilation  of  the  person  by  cutting  off  the  nose,  and  pulling 
out  the  tongue ;  factions,  cabals,  insurrections,  and  ecclesiastic- 
al tyrannies,  are  the  materials  of  history,  which  cannot  be 
used  for  any  purpose  of  instruction,  unless  to  show  how  basely 
and  wickedly  human  beings  can  struggle  for  the  exercise  of 
power. 

In  718,  Leo  IIL,  sumamed  the  Isaurian,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  became  emperor.  Isauria  was  in  Asia  Minor,  between 
latitudes  37  and  38,  long.  32.  Leo  was  of  very  humble  origio^ 
probably  son  of  a  grazier.  He  entered  the  army,  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  He  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  his  zeal  to  destroy  the  worship  of  images^ 
which,  in  his  time,  had  become  almost  universal  in  the  church. 
The  sect  or  party  of  which  he  was  the  head,  were  called  im- 
age breakers,  which  words,  in  the  Greek,  were  rendered  by 
the  term  Iconoclasts.  He  reigned  34  years,  and  died  peaceably 
in  his  palace. 

Gonstantine,  (Capronymus.)  the  fifth  of  that  name,  son  of 
Leo,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  different  accounts  which 
history  may  give  of  the  same  person.  Being  an  Iconoclast, 
and  having  pushed  his  zeal,  in  this  matter,  with  extreme  intole- 
rance, ecclesiastical  writers  represent  him  to  have  been  the 
most  profligate,  and  the  most  cruel  monster,  that  ever  appeared 
in  human  form.  Other  historians  admit  him  to  have  been  se- 
vere in  his  persecutions,  and  entitled  to  no  praise  for  his  vir- 
tues ;  but  ascribe  to  him  qualities  of  a  monarch  that  make  him 
respectable.  He  seems  to  have  been  able  to  maintain  his  em- 
pire against  internal  and  external  foes,  and  to  have  contributed 
to  its  prosperity. 

Gonstantine  the  Sixth,  a  child  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother  Irene,  began  his  reign  in  780.  Irene  restored  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  went  as  far  in  the  persecution  of  the  Ico- 
noclasts, as  Leo  had  gone  in  the  support  of  them.  This  un- 
natural mother  dethroned  her  son,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  had, 
probably,  few  equals  in  the  enormity  of  her  crimes.  She  moved 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  drawn  by  four  milk- 
white  steeds,  having  as  many  patricians  to  hold  the  reins,  and 
who  went  on  foot  by  her  golden  chariot     She  fell  from  this 
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proad  eminence,  and  ended  her  life  under  banishment  to  the 
isle  of  Lesbos ;  where  she  acquired  a  humble  subsistence  by 
the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

Passing  over  several  emperors,  from  the  time  of  Irene,  in 
802,  as  unnecessary  to  be  noticed,  the  first  emperor  that 
attracts  attention  is  Basil,  I.,  who  began  his  reign  in  867, 
and  which  continued  twenty  years.  His  father  was  a  humble 
farmer  near  Adrianople,  about  150  miles  nearly  north-west  of 
Constantinople ;  but  he  was  reputed  to  be  descended  from  the 
royal  house  of  the  Arsacides,  anciently  of  Parthia.  The  moth- 
er of  Basil  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constan* 
tine  the  Great.  While  Basil  was  an  infant,  his  native  place 
was  destroyed  by  a  horde  of  Bulgarians  from  the  north,  and 
he  was  carried  away  a  captive,  and  rose  to  manhood  as  a  slave. 
The  number  of  captives  encouraged  them  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  free  themselves.  Basil  returned  to  Adrianople  in  pov- 
erty, and  soon  after  went  to  Constantinople,  and  passed  his  first 
night,  in  that  city,  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of^St.  Diomede. 
He  found  employment  with  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  palace, 
and  rose  to  be  an  officer  in  the  imperial  stables.  He  aUracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and  by  successive  grada- 
tions, was  associated  in  the  imperial  authority :  and  having 
caused  Michael  to  be  put  to  death,  ascended  the  tnrone. 

Such  a  course  would  lead  one  to  expect  the  common  exhibi- 
tion  of  vices  and  crimes.  It  was  far  otherwise ;  and  Basil  is 
deservedly  ranked  among  the  most  able  and  honorable  of  all 
the  Greek  monarchs.  His  private  life  was  respectable,  and  his 
public  administration  useful,  and  advantageous  to  his  empira 
He  reformed  abuses,  and  selected  the  most  competent  and  virtu- 
ous for  his  agents.  Though  he  did  not  lead  his  armies  him- 
self, he  gave  the  command  to  deserving  men,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  empire,  both  in  the  east,  and  the  north,  were  once  more 
compelled  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  The 
civil  code  of  Justinian  had  become  obsolete,  and  unintelligible 
to  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  knew  only  the 
Greek  language.  He.  therefore,  made  a  new  compilation, 
known  under  the  name  of  Basllicse,  which  his  son,  and  grand- 
son, perfected,  and  which  was  the  law  of  the  empire  until  the 
conquest  of  the  Turks  in  1453.  It  was  made  out  of  the  Jus- 
tinian code. 

The  descendants  of  Basil  held  the  throne  till  the  year  ]  056, 
with  the  interruption  of  two  usurpations.  This  succession 
was  attended  by  several  murders,  some  of  them  by  violence, 
and  some  oi*  them  by  poison,  with  many  acts  of  excessive  cra« 
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dty.  The  possession  of  the  throne  depended  on  many  con- 
tingencies. The  son  or  daughter,  the  brother  or  the  nephew, 
might  succeed  as  heir,  or  the  tenant  might  nopainate  a  suc- 
cessor. The  army,  the  officers  of  the  palace,  the  populace, 
or  the  widow  of  a  deceased  emperor,  might  fill  the  vacant 
throne,  by  violence  or  intrigue.  The  most  common  of  the 
contingencies  was  that  of  assassination,  poisoning,  banishment, 
imprisonment,  mutilation,  or  some  more  cruel  act,  successfully 
perpetrated  by  some  revengeful  aspirant.  The  power  of  the 
emperor  seems  to  have  been  absolute.  The  offence,  the  law, 
ana  condemnation,  and  punishment,  came  in  rapid  succession, 
and  all,  but  the  ofience,  from  the  emperor's  will.  As  one  in- 
stance of  the  practices  of  these  days,  the  barbarians,  near  the 
Danube,  had  taken  1 2,000  prisoners,  who  were  in  the  emperor's 
service ;  their  noses  were  cut  oSi  and  they  were  sent  back  to 
Constantinople,  thus  mutilated.  Constantine,  emperor  in  969, 
sent  back  to  the  barbarians  some  thousands  of  captives,  divided 
into  companies  of  100,  having  put  out  199  eyes  in  each  compa- 
ny, leaving  one  eye  for  the  use  of  their  guide.  These  are 
some  of  the  atrocious  acts  of  this  age,  but  not,  peihapa,  the 
worst  which  might  be  selected.  The  materials  of  Byzantine 
history  are  very  few.  Such  as  may  have  existed  were,  proba- 
bly, in  the  burning  of  Constantinople — a  loss,  not  much  to  be 
regretted,  in  this  respect 

Some  volumes  attributed  to  Basil,  and  others,  respectively  at- 
tributed to  his  son,  Leo  VL,  called  the  philosopher,  and  to  his 
pfrandson,  Constantine  VIL,  called  porphyrogenitus,  (or  bom 
in  the  purple  chamber,)  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Gibbon. 
These  three  emperors  comprise  the  space  between  the  years 
867  and  959,  ana  from  these  volumes  some  information  is  ob- 
tained of  the  state  of  the  empira  The  code  of  laws  called  the 
BasilicsB,  is  said,  by  Gibbon,  to  be  a  feeble  version  of  portions 
of  the  Justinian  code,  into  the  Greek.  An  elaborate  account 
is  given  in  these  volumes  of  the  minute  and  burthensome  cere- 
monies of  the  palace,  of  the  military  regulations,  and  of  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  riches  of  some  indi- 
viduals are  noticed.  One  instance  is  found  in  the  condition  of 
a  female  called  Danielis,  a  Grecian  matron,  of  Patras,  in  th« 
north-western  part  of  the  Peloponessus.  This  matron  is  rep- 
resented to  have  been  a  patroness  of  Basil,  who  was  sent  to 
Greece  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  her  favor  and  bounty,  after  he  became  emperor.  Amonf 
her  presents  to  him  were  a  carpet  of  wool,  wrought  of  exceed 
ing  fineness,  and  of  a  pattern  which  imitat^  the  spots  of  a 
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peacock's  tail ;  and  of  a  size  adapted  to  cover  the  floor  of  a 
church.  She  gave,  also,  600  pieces  of  silk  and  linen.  The 
silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian  dye,  and  adorned  with  the  la* 
boTs  of  the  needle.  The  linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  an 
entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane.  Another 
present  to  Basil,  was  300  young  men,  as  slaves.  When  Dan- 
lelis  visited  Basil,  at  Constantinople,  she  was  carried  from  Pa- 
tras  thither,  500  miles,  in  a  litter,  attended  by  300  slaves,  who 
relieved  each  other  on  the  way.  At  her  decease,  she  gave  to 
Basil's  son,  Leo,  the  residue  of  her  estates,  which  comprised 
80  farms,  and  3000  slaves.  [Gibbon,  chap,  liii.]  No  sugges- 
tion is  made,  how  a  private  female  should  have  acquired  such 
riches  in  the  ninth  century,  nor  how  the  arts  should  have  at- 
tained to  such  perfection  in  that  place,  and  in  that  age.  This 
was  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  age  of  western  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transient  attempts  of  Charlemagne  to 
emerge  from  it  The  Basilian  (called  also  the  Macedonian) 
dynasty,  terminated  in  the  two  daughters  of  a  great  grandson 
of  the  first  Basil,  Zoe  and  Theodora.  The  former  ranks 
among  the  most  criminal  and  profligate  of  the  many  females 
who  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  Byzantine  throne. 

There  remain  yet  about  four  centuries  oi  the  Greek  empire, 
(1056  to  1453,)  in  which  will  be  found  only  a  repetition  of  the 
same  scenes  of  depravity  and  crime,  in  acquiring,  holding,  and 
losing  the  throne.  It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  in  the  long  lapse 
of  1000  years,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  material 
change  in  the  character  of  the  government,  of  the  people,  of 
their  religion,  commerce,  or  occupations,  whether  in  serious 
aflairs,  or  in  those  of  pleasure  or  amusement.  While  the  Lat- 
in empire  (so  called)  existed  at  Constantinople,  from  1204  to 
1261,  the  same  course  of  events  continued;  and  if  there  had 
not  been  a  change  of  names,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  scenes  of  violence,  depravity  and  crimes  of  the 
Greek  empire.  This  general  assumption  admits  of  a  single 
qualification.  There  were  some  persons  who  studied  the  an- 
cient Greek  literature,  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  was  a  patron 
of  learning,  as  were  some  of  his  family  after  him.  Some  of 
the  Comneni  princes  were  versed  in  literature.  Anne  Com- 
nenus,  the  daughter  of  Alexius  I.,  (1081—1118,)  was  an  au- 
thoress of  distinction.  She  described  the  reign  of  her  father, 
though  probably  with  more  filial  reverence  than  historical  truth. 
Her  work,  called  the  Alexiad,  is  fully  treated  of  in  Heeren's 
history  of  classical  literature. 
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The  family  of  Ck>mneni  succeeded  the  Basiiian  or  Macedo- 
nian dynasty,  on  the  throne"  of  Ckinstantinople,  in  1057.  The 
first  vf&s  Isaac  I.,  who  resigned  in  1059,  in  iavor  of  Constan- 
tino Ducas,  who  died  in  1061.  He  lefl  three  minor  sons*  and 
left  his  widow  Eudocia,  regent  The  sons  were  Michael,  An- 
dronicus  and  Constantino.  Eudocia,  her  second  husband,  Di- 
ogenes, and  her  sons,  had  given  way  in  1081  to  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  I.,  who  died  in  1 1 18.  John,  lus  son,  succeeded  him  1118 
— 1143.  Manuel,  his  son,  succeeded  him  1143 — 1180.  Alex- 
ius IL,  his  son,  reigned  from  1180 — 1183,  when  he  was  de- 
throned and  slain  by  Andronicus,  a  g^ndson  of  Alexius  L 
With  Andronicus  ends  the  Comneni  iamily,  in  1 185. 

The  fortunes  of  this  Andronicus  were  so  extraordinary  thai 
Gibbon  had  devoted  an  unusual  space  to  them,  chap.  XLVIIL 
He  is  represented  to  have  been  brave,  eloquent,  accomplished,  of 
singular  grace  and  beauty,  and  temperate  in  an  extraordinary 
degree ;  "  with  a  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand 
to  execute.^'  The  sister  of  the  empress  was  his  concubine, 
and  preferred  that  relation  to  being  a  wife.  He  attempted  to 
.  assassinate  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  was  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, which  continued  twelve  years.  He  discovered  in  a  part 
of  the  wall  that  the  bricks  could  be  removed,  and  might  be  re- 
placed, so  as  not  to  change  their  usual  appearance.  Beyond 
this  wall  was  a  recess,  in  which  a  person  might  be  concealed, 
but  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  Andronicus  removed  the 
bricks,  and,  having  passed  into  the  recess,  was  able  to  replace 
the  bricks,  from  that  position,  so  as  not  to  lead  to  suspicion. 
Not  being  found  in  his  prison,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  es- 
caped; and  his  wife,  or  concubine,  being  suspected  of  having 
aided  him,  was  sent  to  take  his  place.  "  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  she  beheld  a  spectre-^she  recognized  her  husband — ^tbey 
shared  their  provisions."  By  a  course  of  ingenious  contriv- 
ances he  escaped,  and  fied  to  the  Danube.  There,  after  many 
perils,  he  found  his  way  into  Russia,  and  there  rendered  such 
important  services  to  the  Greek  emperor,  as  to  secure  his  par- 
don. He  again  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  banished  to  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  but  with  a  military 
command.  Here  his  romantic  amours  brought  him  into  new 
difficulties,  and,  to  esciTpe  the  consequences,  he  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  New  amours  with  the  widow  of  Bald- 
win, third  king  of  Jerusalem,  (who  was  a  relative  of  the  em- 
peror,) made  Andronicus  more  obnoxious,  and  a  price  was  o^ 
fered  for  his  head.  He  fled  to  Damascus,  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and  Persia,  and,  at  last,  settled  among  the  Turks,  in  Asia 
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nor*  the  implacable  foes  of  his  country.  He  employed  himself 
with  a  bana  of  outlaws  in  predatory  excursions,  into  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  raised  for  himself  an  extensive  renown, 
throughout  the  east.  The  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  secure 
his  person  were  unsuccessful ;  but  his  concubine,  the  widow 
Theodora,  and  their  two  children  were  taken,  and  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople. His  next  measure  was  to  manifest  his  penitence, 
and  implore  pardon,  which  was  granted,  and  he  prostrated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  near  it.  His  place  of  exile  was  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  and  near  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  death  of  Manuel  was  followed  by  a  civil  war  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  friends  of  Andronicus  ministered  to  his  am- 
bition. He  gathered  a  military  force,  and  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  marched,  unopposed,  to  the  throne,  but  not  to 
ascend  it  himself — assuming  only  to  be  the  guardian  of  Manu- 
eVa  infant  son,  Alexius.  This  unfortunate  child,  and  his  moth- 
er, soon  disappeared.  The  latter  was  made  odious  in  her  fame 
before  life  was  taken,  and  her  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
son  was  strangled  with  a  bow-string.  After  surveying  the 
dead  body,  Andronicus  rudely  struck  it  with  his  foot :  '*  Thy 
fether,"  said  he,  "  was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  prostitute,  and  thy- 
self a  fool." 

The  ancient  proverb,  *'  blood-thirsty  is  the  man  who  returns 
from  banishment  to  power,"  was  verified  by  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus, in  the  use  of  poison,  and  the  sword,  the  sea,  and  the 
flames.  Alexius  Angefus,  a  descendant  of  Alexius  the  first, 
was  marked  as  a  victim.  In  a  moment  of  despair,  he  slew  the 
executioner  who  approached  him,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia.  A  mournful  crowd  was  assembled  there,  whose  la- 
mentations soon  turned  to  curses,  and  curses  to  threats.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  day  the  city  burst  into  sedition,  and  in  the  general 
clamor  Isaac  Angelas  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Andronicus 
was  absent,  at  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He  hurri- 
ed  to  the  city,  found  it  full  of  commotion,  the  palace  deserted, 
and  himself  forsaken  by  all  mankind.  He  attempted  to  escape 
by  sea.  His  galley  was  overtaken,  and  he  was  brought,  m 
chains,  before  the  new  emperor.  He  was  placed  astride  on  a 
camel,  and  conducted  through  the  city,  subjected  to  blows,  and 
outrages ;  and  then  hung  alive  by  the  feet,  between  the  pillars 
that  supported  the  figures  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow.  All  whom 
he  had  robbed  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend,  were  allowed 
to  take  vengeance.  "  His  teeth,  hair,  an  eye,  and  a  hand,  were 
torn  from  him,  as  a  poor  compensation  for  their  losses.      His 
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yroloDged  agoay  was  tennioated  by  two  farioofl  Iialiana,  who 
plangfld  their  swords  into  his  body.     [Gibbon,  chap,  xlviii.] 

This  painful  narrative  (much  abridged  irom  Gibbon)  is  in- 
trodnceo,  not  to  show  the  fortunes  and  the  £ite  of  Andronicns, 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  family  of  Angelus.     Isaac  IL,  who  dethroned  Andron- 
icus,  was  the  grandson  of  Constantine  Angelus,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  princess  of  the  Comneni  family     Isaac  was  dethroned 
by  his  brother  Alexius,  in  1195,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of 
sight ;  but  Alexius  was  dethroned  himself  in  1203,  and  his 
blind  brother  restored  to. the  throne.    While  Isaac  was  in  pris- 
on, and  his  brother,  Alexius  III.,  was  on  the  throne,  Alexius, 
son  of  Isaac,  applied  to  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  were 
engraved  in  the  year  1201,  at  Venice,  in  preparing  for  a  crusade 
to  Palestine.     Young  Alexius  offered  great  inducements  to  the 
crusaders,  to  postpone  their  enterprise  towards  the  east,  and  to 
aid  him  in  expelling  his  uncle,  and  in  obtaining  the  throne  for 
his  faihei  and  himself. 

A  treaty  had  been  made  between  the  French  and  Venetians. 
The  latter  were  to  transport  4,500  horses,  9000  squires,  4,500 
knights,  and  20,000  foot  soldiers ;  and  supply  a  fleet  of  50  gal- 
lies.  The  French  were  to  pay  85,000  marks  of  silver,  and  all 
conquests  were  to  be  equally  divided.  In  the  following  year 
the  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat,  being  the  chosen  chief  of  the  French  party,  among  which 
was  a  body  of  his  own  Italian&  The  counts  of  Flanders,  and 
Blois,  were  next  in'command.  On  the  part  of  the  Venetians,  the 
doffe  Henry  I>andolo,  then  blind,  and  more  than  80  years  of  age, 
took  the  command.  A  serious  difficulty  arose.  The  French 
could  pay  only  34,000  marks  instead  of  85,000.  Dandolo  pro- 
posed, that  the  city  of  Zara,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  which  had  revolted  from  Venice,  should  be  taken,  by 
the  joint  forces,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  from  the  spoils. 
The  city  was  taken.  Then  the  allies  (the  Venetians  in  hope 
of  extending  their  commerce,  fte  French  in  hope  of  plunder) 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  in  April,  1203.*  • 

On  the  6th  of  July  (1203)  the  crusaders  landed  at  Scutari, 
opposite  to  Constantinople,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Bospho- 
rus.  The  details  of  this  valiant  assault  are  too  long  ttf  find  a 
place  here.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  city  was  taken  ;  the 
blind  Dandolo,  having  been  the  first  of  the  Venetians  to  find  a 

*  See  aibbcm's  chiq».  LX.  for  a  description  of  this  sptendid  annaiQeaf. 
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Sooting  on  the  shore,  and  among  the  first  to  salute  the  blind 
emperor  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  The  suburbs  of 
Galata  and  Para,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  port,  were  as- 
signed to  the  French  and  Venetians.  The  demands  of  the 
invaders  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  emperor  and  his  son 
Alexius  dared  not  to  comply  with  them.  Attempts  to  treat 
and  compromise  ended  in  mutual  threats  of  hostility.  The 
indignant  Greeks  expelled  both  the  emperor  and  his  son,  and 
sought  for  some  one  who  would  maintain  their  independence. 
The  throne  was  offered  to  many,  and  rejected.  At  length,  a 
person  of  the  house  of  Duces,  called  Alexius,  and  surnamed 
Marzoufle,  assumed  the  command,  poisoned  or  strangled  the 
young  Alexius,  and  his  blind  father  soon  after  died. 

Under  Marzoufle,  called  Alexius  V.,  preparation  was  made 
for  defence.  Three  months,  January  to  April,  1204,  were 
devoted  by  the  French  and  Venetians  to  besieging  the  city. 
A  more  perilous,  obstinate,  and  valiant  enterprise,  is  not  record- 
ed.in  history,  than  that  of  the  allies  in  taking  this  city;  not 
from  the  skill  and  bravery  of  its  defenders,  but  from  its 
strength.  The  numbers  of  the  Greeks  were  sufficient,  even 
when  the  city  was  taken,  to  have  overwhelmed  the  invaders. 
But  the  character  of  Romans  had  long  been  lost ;  and,  instead 
of  resistance,  the  invaders  received,  in  the  morning  after  their 
conquest,  a  suppliant  embassy.  Though  the  city  had  experi- 
enced some  destructive  conflagrations,  the  spoils  surpassea  all 
expectation.  After  deducting  fifty  thousand  marks  from  the 
share  of  the  French,  for  their  debt  to  the  Venetians,  their  half 
equalled  four  hundred  thousand  marks.  The  use  which  the 
conquerors  made  of  their  power  is  narrated  by  an  eye-witness, 
Nicetas.  His  palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  second 
conflagration.  His  family  and  friends  found  an  asylum  in  an 
obscure  mansion,  which  a  friend,  a  Venetian  merchant,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  soldier,  guarded,  until  Nicetas  had  prepared  to 
escape,  with  the  relics  of  his  fortune,  his  wife  and  daughters. 
On  foot,  and  bearing  their  own  burthens,  this  senator  and  his 
family  escaped  from  the  city,  and  found  no  place  of  safety  or 
repose  till  tney  had  travelled  forty  miles.  On  their  way  they 
overtook  the  patriarch,  unattended,  almost  naked,  and  riding 
on  an  ass. 

Besides  the  barbarous  outrages  inflicted  on  persons  and  on 
private  property,  the  public  monuments  were  broken  down 
and  destroyed ;  the  churches  plundered  and  profaned ;  but  that 
loss,  whicli  is  felt  to  the  present  time,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
volumes  and  manuscripts  which  had  been  gathering,  through 
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many  ages,  in  this  spleDdid  city.    Besides  the  narration  of 
Nicetas,  there  is  one  from  a  Frenchman,  Villehardouin,  who 
accompanied  the  invaders.  According  to  Heeren,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Crusades,  (p.  408,  &c.,)  the  second  fire  continued  not 
less  than  two  days  and  nights,  (Nicetas,)  or  a  whole  week, 
(Villehardouin.)     It  hegan  on  the  north-east  side  of  the'city» 
near  the  port,  and  extended,  uncontrolled,  through  the  city  a 
full  league,  to  the  Propontis,  comprising  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  quarters.     Nicetas  says, — "  That  all  the  conflagra- 
tions which  the  city  had  ever  experienced,  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  this."     This  calamity  preceded  the  dethronement  of 
Isaac  and  his  son  Alexius,  by  Marzoufie,  and  was  one  cause 
of  that  revolution,  from  the  popular  excitement.     When  the 
city  was  taken,  in  April,   1204,  Heeren  thus  speaks  of  the 
complicated  misery : — '*  All  the  horrors  of  sacking — all  that 
a  thirst  for  gold — all  that  religious  hatred — all  that  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  an  unrestrained  soldiery  could  inflict,  Con- 
stantinople was  doomed  to  sufler.     A  third  conflagration,  as 
terrible  as  the  two  former,  laid  waste  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city,  the  only  part  that  remained.   Whatever  the  flames  spared, 
was  the  prey  of  the  brigands,  whom  pillage  had  only  made 
more  ravenous."     He  cites  Villehardouin  as  saying  that  more 
houses  were  destroyed  than  were  then  contained  in  any  three 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Europe.     Nicetas  sought  a  refuge  at 
Nice,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  his  account  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written,  and  where  he  died,  two  years  after,  (Heeren 
says,)  doubtless  from  the  afllictions  which  these  events  had 
occasioned. 

There  remains  a  valuable  memorial  from  the  hand  of  the 
patriarch  Photius,  composed  about  two  hundred  years  before 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  from  which  some  measure  of 
literary  loss  may  be  obtained.  This  work  contains  extracts 
and  critical  notices  of  books  in  his  possession.  It  is  thus 
known  that  Photius  had  the  history  of  Macedonia,  by  Theo- 
pompus ;  Arien's  history  of  the  Parthians,  of  Bythinia,  and 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander ;  Ctesias'  history  of  Persia, 
and  description  of*  India,  and  the  geography  of  Agatharc hides,* 
The  whole  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  (therefore  called  Siculus,) 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  He 
called  his  work  the  Historical  Library,  in  forty  books,  of 
which  one  to  five,  and  sixteen  to  twenty,  only  remain.  The 
whole  of  Polybius,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  two  hundred 

*  There  are  only  some  disconnected  fragments  of  these  works. 
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years  B.  C,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  fifty-three  years,  in  thirty- 
eight  books,  of  which  the  first  five  remam,  and  some  fragments 
of  the  others.  The  whole  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
(Asia  Minor,^  who  wrote,  about  twenty  years  B.  C,  twenty 
books,  from  tne  early  history  of  Rome  to  the  first  Punic  war, 
of  which  the  first  eleven,  and  some  firagments  of  the  others, 
remain.  Instead  of  forty-five,  there  were  sixty-five  orations  of 
Demosthenes ;  two  hundred  and  three  of  Lysias,  instead  of 
thirty-four ;  sixty-four  of  Iseus,  instead  of  ten ;  fifty-two  of 
Hyperides,  instead  of  one.  From  this  accidental  notice  of 
Photius,  it  is  supposed  that  there  probably  'were  many  other 
works  in  this  city,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
The  four  works,  first  mentioned,  might  have  disclosed  many 
interesting  facts  in  eastern  history. 

The  Greek  princes  having  disappeared,  the  conquerors  es- 
tablished an  empire  for  themselves.  Twelve  electors  were 
selected  to  choose  a  king,  who  agreed  on  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault.  The  bishop  of  Soissons  announced 
the  unanimous  choice.  He  was  crowned  in  May,  1204,  and 
the  Latin  kingdom  then  began.  Innocent  III.,  in  answer  to 
notice  from  Baldwin,  of  this  revolution,  inculcates  obedience 
and  tribute  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  from  the  magistrate 
to  the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  the  pope.  One  fo.urth  of 
the  Greek  empire  was  appropriated  to  the  new  king ;  one  half 
of  the  remainder  to  Venice,  and  the  other  to  the  French  and 
Lombard  adventurers.  Dandolo  was  declared  despot  of  Ro- 
mania, (the  territory  next  to  the  Adriatic,)  and  invested  with 
the  purple  buskins.  His  powers  were  exercised  by  a  regent. 
He  died  at  Constantinople.  That  which  the  Venetians  con- 
sidered as  most  important  to  them,  was  the  selection  of  those 
parts  of  the  empire  which  would  best  promote  their  commer- 
cial pursuits,  a  purpose  not  interfering  with  their  allies.  They 
purchased  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  for  ten  thousand 
marks,  the  island  of  Crete  or  Candia.  Greece,  Thessalonica, 
and  Macedonia,  were  also  a  part  of  his  share.  Thus,  the 
Greek  empire  was  parcelled  out  among  a  comparatively  small 
number ;  a  measure  not  easily  efiected  by  agreement,  but  more 
easily  apportioned  than  held. 

The  fate  of  Alexius  (Marzoufie)  was  this  : — He  was  first 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  among  his  Greek  connexions ;  then  strip- 
ped and  turned  out  to  wander,  as  a  marked  murderer  of  an 
emperor  and  his  son.  While  seeking  to  escape  into  Asia,  he 
was  taken  by  the  Latins,  carried  to  Constantinople,  condemned 
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to  ascend  the  Theodosian  column  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  thence  cast  headlong  to  the 
pavement. 

In  the  following  year,  1205,  the  Greeks  had  induced  the 
king  of  Bulgaria  to  aid  them  in  an  attack  on  the  Laliiis. 
Baldwin  moved  towards  Adrianople,  to  encounter  this  new  foe. 
He  was  taken  prisoner.  His  rate  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  conjectures  are  stated  in  Gibbon,  chapter  LXI.  He  did 
not  return  to  Constantinople.  A  year  elapsed  before  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry,  (who  was  his  brother,)  would  consent  to  be 
crowned.  In  the  following  year,  Boniface,  count  of  Montfer- 
rat,  (now  called  king  of  Thessalonica,)  fell  in  the  same  Bul- 
garian war.  The  Greeks,  finding  the  friendship  of  the  Bul- 
garians more  afflictive  than  the  enmity  of  the  Latins,  volunta- 
rily submitted,  and  peace  was  made.  Henry  appears  to  have 
maintained  his  difficult  station  with  prudence  and  ability,  about 
ten  years,  when  he  died ;  and  in  him  the  male  line  of  the 
counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct  Their  sister,  Yolande,  had 
married  Peter  Courtenay,  a  Frenchman,  count  of  Auxerre. 
He  was  invited  to  succeed  Henry  in  1217.  But  this  person, 
in  attempting  to  pass  from  France,  by  way  of  Venice  and  the 
mountains  of  Thessalonica,  to  Constantinople,  was  made  pris- 
oner by  some  rebels  in  that  quarter,  ana  never  reachea  his 
destination.  His  widow,  Yolande,  reigned  with  ability  during 
her  eon  Robert's  minority.  When  he  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Greeks  recovered  the  whole  kingdom,  the  city  only  excepted. 
During  the  minority  of  his  son,  Baldwin  II.,  John  of  Brien 
was  regent.  He  was  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Frederick  II.  of  Germany.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  Baldwin  took  the  throne.  He  was  employed  not  in 
the  performance  of  duties  at  Constantinople,  but  in  going  from 
court  to  court,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  to  ask  aid  against  the 
Greeks.  He  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  made  a  feeble 
efibrt  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  was, 
at  length,  fortunate  in  escaping  to  Italy,  where  he  continued  to 
live  several  years.  The  title  to  the  tnrone  of  the  Jjatin  king- 
dom passed  to  the  kings  of  France,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
grand-daughter  with  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France.  Baldwin  II.  was  the  hist  of  the  Latia 
kings* 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Ckreek  Empire-^ Military  Advenhirers — Sueeessian  of  Emperors — AUadt 
of  ike  Twrks — Ba^rtt^Condliaiion  of  Greek  and  Latin  Ckurehes-^ 
Siege  and  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Twrks — Note  on  the  Greek 
Church. 

From  the  end  of  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  empire,  there  were  ten  emperors,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  years,  (1261 — 1453.)  The  dura- 
tion of  the  empire  for  so  many  years,  did  not  arise  from  the 
ability  of  the  emperors  nor  the  power  of  the  people,  to  resist 
the  causes  of  decline  and  final  overthrow,  but  from  the  diver- 
sion of  their  enemies  to  other  objects.  The  history  of  these 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  is  destitute  of  interest ;  nor 
can  any  regret  be  felt  for  the  disappearance  of  a  once  mighty 
empire,  which  had  endured  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years,  including  the  fifty -seven  of  the  Latin  dominion.  The 
new  masters  of  Constantinople  were  not  the  inferiors  of  the 
Greeks  in  any  of  the  qualities  which  deserve  respect ;  nor 
even  in  religion  and  its  prescribed  duties,  though  the  Greeks 
cdled  themselves  Christians. 

In  the  revolutions  of  the  palace  at  Constantinople,  some 
princes  of  the  royal  families  escaped  into  Asia  Minor.  Some 
of  the  family  of  Angeli  and  of  Comneni  had  established  them- 
selves in  small  sovereignties  there ;  the  Comneni  at  Trebi- 
zond,  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  Angeli 
at  Nice,  situate  near  the  east  end  of  an  arm  of  the  Marmora, 
about  eighty  miles  south-east  of  Constantinople.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Nice  was  founded  by  Theodorus  Lascaris,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Alexius  Angel  us,  the  same  who  de- 
throned his  brother  Isaac,  and  who  was  on  the  throne  in  1204, 
when  the  crusaders  took  Constantinople.  Another  daughter 
of  this  Alexius  had  married  a  PalsBologus,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage came  Michael  Palseologus ;  from  that  of  Lascaris  and 
the  other  daughter  came  Irene,  who  married  John  Ducas, 
sumamed  Vataces ;  and  his  son  John  was  considered  heir  of 
the  crown  of  Nice.  Being  a  minor,  Michael  Palssologus  was 
his  guardian,  and  regent ;  and,  availing  himself  of  this  rela- 
tion, he  deprived  John  of  sight,  and  usurped  the  throne.  The 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Nice  appears  to  have  implied  a 
title  to  that  of  Constantinople.     When  the  city  was  taken  irom 
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the  Latins,  Blichael  weot  thither,  and  placed  himself  on  tlie 
throne,  and  was  the  first  <^  the  sovereigns  after  the  Latiaa 
were  expelled,  July,  1261.  "  After  the  first  transport  of  devo- 
tion and  pride,  he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude 
and  rain.  The  palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and 
the  intemperance  of  the  Franks ;  whole  streets  had  heen  con* 
snmed  by  fire,  or  decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time ;  the  sacred 
and  pro&ne  edifices  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments ;  the 
indastry  of  the  Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pil- 
lage and  destruction." 

The  reign  of  Michael  was  remarkable,  principally  for  the 
censures  of  the  patriarch,  drawn  forth  by  Michael's  treatment 
of  John,  whose  place  Michael  had  usurped.  2.  For  ecclesi- 
astical schisms.  3.  The  invasion  of  the  empire  by  Charles 
of  Anjou,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  4.  The  employment  of  "the  great  company,"  or 
military  adventurers,  to  resist  the  Turks. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  exercised  an  anthority  like 
that  of  the  pope ;  and  his  excommunication  of  Michael  pro- 
duced a  penitence  resembling  that  which  Gregory  YIL  im- 
posed on  Henry  IV.  of  Germany.  The  ecclesiastical  state  of 
the  empire  will  require  a  short  notice  in  another  place. 

The  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  throne  by  Charles  of  An- 
jon,  (brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,)  attracted  numerous 
warlike  adventurers.  Charles  believed  himself  powerful 
enough  to  conquer  Africa,  Greece,  and  Palestine  In  notices 
of  Italy,  John  of  Procida  was  mentioned  as  the  industrious 
enemy  of  Charles,  and  as  the  author  of  **  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers." Procida  consulted  the  emperor  Michael,  and  warned 
nim  of  his  danger,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  monev  and 
counsel.  By  these  means  the  Catalan,  or  Spanish  expedition, 
was  undertaken  against  Sicily ;  and  if  the  emperor  did  not 
suggest  the  massacre  at  Sicily,  it  was  known  to  him  to  have 
been  intended,  and  bad  his  approbation.  It  proved  to  be  an 
efilectual  measure  in  defeating  the  designs  of  Charles  against 
the  Greek  empire. 

The  companies  of  military  adventurers,  who  let  themselves 
to  the  highest  bidders,  and  who  were  the  terror  of  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. After  the  fall  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  about  the  year 
1303,  a  numerous  company,  under  the  command  of  Roger  de 
Flor,  sailed  from  Sicily  for  Constantinople,  to  aid  the  emperor 
against  the  Turks.  They  crossed  into  Asia  Minor  and  de- 
feated the  Turks,  but  treated  the  subjects  of  the  empire  aa  a 
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eonqnered  people.  It  was  soon  iMind  that 'the  protaetion  of 
these  fnenoB  was.  iar  more  distressing  than  «Dy  evils  which 
could  be  inflicted  by  their  infidel  enemies.  According  to  the 
moral  code  of  that  age,  the  remedy  was  the  assassination  of 
Boger  de  Fk>r,  the  chief  The  emperor  attempted,  next,  to 
drive  these  adventurers  away  by  sending  against  them  a  force 
ootnumbering  their  own,  twenty  to  one ;  but  this  force  was 
disgracefully  defeated.  Perhaps  the  empire  miffht  have  been 
aalxlaed,  if  discord  had  not  arisen  among  the  adrenturers,  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions. 
They  retraced  their  steps  towards  the  west,  intending  to  pos* 
sees  themselves  of  Greece. 

When  the  Latins  divided  the  territories  o£  the  empir^i,  a 
principality,  including  Athens  and  Thebes,  fell  to  Otho  de  k 
Roche,  one  of  the  followers  of  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montfer* 
rat  In  the  fourth  descent  from  Otho,  Walter  de  Brienne  was 
duke  of  Athens,  when  the  company  of  adventuxers  approach* 
ed,  now  reduced  to  thirty-five  hundred  horse  and  four  thousand 
loot  The  duke  met  them  with  seven  hjindred  knights,  sixty* 
lour  hundred  horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot ;  but  the  duke 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  most  of  his  army  slain.  The  ad- 
venturers took  possession,  and  married  the  widows  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  slain.  The  descendants  of  Otho  were  expelled. 
In  his  flight,  Walter  de  Brienne  passed  throuffh  Italy,  and  is 
the  same  person  whom  the  Florentines  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  army,  and  who  is  known  in  the  history  of  that  republic 
as  ^*  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  Tyrant  of  Florence." 

The  £ite  of  Athens  was  determined  by  the  sultan  Mahomet 
IL,  who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons  as 
Mossulmen.  (1456.) 

The  close  of  Michaers  life  was  afflicted  and  disgraced  by 
civil  wars,  in  which  himself,  son,  and  grandson  were  parties 
and  enemies.  Andronicus,  the  son,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
same  name,  occupied  the  throne  till  the  year  1341.  There  is 
not  a  fact  (disregarding  their  own  crimes  and  follies)  which 
deserves  notice  while  these  persons  reigned.  Meanwhile,  the 
Turks  had  approached  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  The 
younger  Anoroiucus  left  two  sons,  John  and  Manuel,  minors, 
of  whom  John  Cantacuzenus  became  guardian.  The  guar- 
dian despoiled  his  wards  of  the  throne,  after  a  long  and  afflic- 
tive civil  war.  In  1355  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
retire  to  a  monastery,  the  rightful  heir,  John,  having  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  people.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  period 
of  gross  superstition  and  of  clerical  tyranny.    Heresies,  not 
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unlike  those  at  the  same  time  prevailing  in  the  west,  distaTbed 
the  repose  of  the  east  In  addition  to  these  dissensions,  the 
Turks  were  continually  growing  stronger,  as  the  po^er  to 
resist  declined.  The  Pisans,  Venetians,  and  Genoese,  estab- 
lished within  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  were  no  less  dreaded 
than  the  Turks* 

The  Genoese  had  gradually  expelled  their  rivals  in  com- 
merce, and  had  enclosed  their  settlement  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  port,  Galata,  with  walls,  and  then  secured  their  position 
by  fortresses.  Their  strength  and  the  imbecility  of  the  em- 
peror, encouraged  them,  in  the  time  of  Cantacuzenus,  (1348,) 
to  find  a  pretext  for  hostilities.  The  Greeks  were  compelled 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Venetians.  In  February,  1352,  a 
memorable  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  by 
the  hostile  fleets,  the  Genoese  on  the  one  side,  the  Venetians 
and  Greeks  on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated, 
leaving  the  Gejioese  the  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  The  maritime 
war  of  the  two  republics  continued,  with  little  intermissioD, 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  when  Venice  drove  Genoa 
from  the  seas ;  a  destiny  not  likely  to  have  occurred,  if  the 
latter  had  not  been  enfeebled  by  internal  Actions  in  their  own 
city,  at  home. 

John  Cantacuzenus  (who  had  supplanted  John  Palsologus 
in  1341,  and  abdicated  the  throne  in  1355)  retired  to  a  monas* 
tery,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  a  memoir  of  his 
own  time,  which  appears  to  have  been  among  the  historical 
materia^  consulted  by  Gibbon.  John  Palseologus  having 
been  re-established,  held  the  throne  from  that  time  till  1391, 
and  is  described  by  Gibbon  as  "  the  helpless,  if  not  the  care- 
less, spectator  of  the  public  ruin."  In  the  early  part  of  this 
emperor's  reign,  the  Turks  established  themselves  in  Europe, 
by  crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the  Thracian  city  of  Galliopolis^ 
which  was  taken  by  them.  It  was  considered  to  be  the  key 
of  Greece,  and  even  of  £urope.  Gkillipoli  is  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore,  at  the  outlet  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  about  one 
nundred  miles  south-west  of  Constantinople.  Possessed  of 
this  strong  hold,  the  Turks  extended  themselves  northwardly 
towards  the  Black « Sea,  circumscribing  the  remnant  of  the 
empire  to  a  space  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  of  which  the  city  of 
Constantinople  was  at  the  extreme  eastwardly  point  The 
seat  of  government  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  was  the  city  now 
called  Adrianopolis,  (about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearly 
north-west  of  Constantinople,)  situate  on  the  river  anciently 
called  the  Hebrus,  and  now  called  the  Marisa,  and  which  runs 
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soath  from  Adrianopolis,  and  empties  into  the  Archipelago, 
My  miles  north-west  of  Gallipoli.  At  this  time,  Amurath  I. 
was  the  sultan  of  the  Turks,  having  dominion  on  both  sides 
of  the  waters  which  separate  Asia  and  Europe,  excepting  the 
remnant  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  supposed  that  the  only  reason 
why  Amurath  did  not  subdue  this  remnant,  or  attempt  to  do  it, 
was  the  apprehension  that  he  might  thereby  combine  the  west 
of  Europe  against  him.  He  contented  himself  with  treating 
the  feeble  emperor  of  the  Greeks  as  his  vassal 

Sauses,  the  son  of  Amurath,  and  Andronicus,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  John,  met  at  Adrianople  and  formed  an  intimacy ; 
they  conspired  to  dethrone  their  respective  fathers.  Their 
designs  having  been  made  known  to  Amurath,  he  deprived  his 
son  of  his  eyes,  and  required  of  John  to  inflict  the  like  pun- 
ishment on  Andronicus.  Andronicus  had  a  son  called  John, 
who  was  included  in  this  punishment,  and  deprived  of  his  sight. 
The  two  blinded  Greek  princes  were  shut  up  in  the  tower  of 
Anema.  Their  punishment  was  so  inflicted,  from  design  or 
accident,  that  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  left  to  one  of  them,  and 
the  sight  of  the  other  prince  was  only  impaired.  The  empe- 
ror John  associated  his  second  son,  Manuel,  with  him  on  the 
throne.  Such  were  the  vicissitudes  of  royal  life,  in  this  shadow 
of  an  empire,  that,  within  two  years,  the  two  emperors  were 
consignea  to  the  same  tower  of  Anema,  and  the  two  half* 
blinded  princes  raised  to  the  throne.  But,  within  another  two 
years,  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  the  grandfather,  his  two 
sous,  and  grandson,  engaged  in  a  furious  civil  war  for  the 
mastery,  and  compromised  their  contest  by  a  partition  of  the 
small  territory,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  grandfather  and  his  son  Manuel  had  the  capital, 
with  very  little  space  beyond  the  walls,  and  the  two  blind  , 
princes  divided  the  residue  between  themselves.  When  the 
grandfather,  John,  died,  in  1391,  Manuel  was  a  visiter  in  the 
court  of  Bajazet,  (the  successor  of  Amurath,^  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  had  resolved  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  and  was  mortified  that  Manuel  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  f^om  his  power,  on  having  secret  intelli- 
gence of  his  father's  death.  The  sultan  considered  himself 
sufficiently  powerful  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  west,  if  his  con 
quest  of  the  capital  should  combine  them  against  him.  The 
last  days  of  the  Roman  empire  (as  it  was  yet  called  by  its 
princes  and  subjects)  had  come,  if  a  new  and  unexpected  event 
in  the  east  had  not  prolonged  its  miserable  existence  for  yet 
half  a  century. 
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Timonr,  or  Tametlane  the  Great,  retamiiig  weatwaidly 
ftofb.  bis  &r  diBtaat  conqaests  in  Asia,  had  come  to  reduce  the 
empire  of  Bajaset,  and  number  him  among  the  vanquished. 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  conquests  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Bosphoros,  Bajazet  gathered  his  forces  to  meet  Tamerlane ; 
and,  moving  to  the  east,  their  great  conflict  was  had  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1402,  at  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  thirty-third  of  east  lon- 
gitude intersect  A  million  of  men  are  said  to  have  engaged 
m  this  battle.  Instead  of  reigning  at  Constantinojde,  Bajazet 
became  a  captive,  and  one  (doubtful)  account  of  his  destmy  ia» 
that  he  was  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage.* 

The  only  hope  that  remained  to  the  Greeks,  was  to  engage 
the  Christians  of  the  west  to  unite  in  defending  and  jureserving 
the  empire.  Annuel  undertook  this  embassy,  leaving  one  of 
the  blind  princes  on  his  throne  while  he  should  be  absent 
The  principal  inducement  held  out  to  the  west  was  the  union  of 
die  Greek  with  the  Latin  church,  and  the  consequent  admis- 
sion of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  states  of  the  west 
were  too  much  occupied  with  tneir  own  concerns  to  listen  to 
the  proposals  of  Manuel,  and  the  points  of  difference  betweea 
the  two  churches  were  irreconcilable.  The  pride  of  the 
Greek  prelates  might  have  been  a  sufficient  obstacle,  if  there 
had  been  none  other. 

John  IL,  oldest  son  of  Manuel,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  1425. 
At  this  time  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  were  involved  in 
the  great  sehism.  The  council  of  Constance  had  been  held  in 
1414  and  the  following  four  years.  The  principle  had  been 
established,  that  the  pope  was  not  supreme,  but  subject  to  the 
great  council  of  Christian  nations,  and  that  councils  should  be 
periodically  assembled  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  church,  and 
to  correct  and  reform.  The  next  meeting  of  the  council  was  to  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Basle,  (or  Basil,)  on  the  Rhine.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  considered, 
and  deputies  were  sent  to  the  emperor  and  patriarch  to  invite 
their  concurrence.  The  pope,  who  was  not  in  fovor  with  this 
council,  desired  to  prevent  their  acquisition  of  so  great  a  prise 
as  the  submission  of  the  Greek  cbnrch  to  their  party,  and  to 
acquire  it  himself.  It  is  an  amusing  ftict  that  the  Christiaa 
states,  through  their  delegates  to  the  grand  council,  on  the  one 

•  Gibbon,  chapter  LXV.,  treats  the  story  of  the  iron  cage  as  a  fable, 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  Bajazet  was  generoasly  treated,  and  died  a 
nataral  death  about  nine  monihs  after  his  defeat. 
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aide,  and  the  pope  on  the  other,  were  contending  for  the  good 
will  of  the  poor  emperor  of  the  mere  city  of  Constantinople, 
who  could  not  defray  the  expense  of  a  visit  to  either,  and  who 
had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  either.  Both  parties  des- 
patched vessels,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  pay  the  expense  of 
lUB  personal  attendance.  The  pope  had  the  advantage,  as  his 
Tessels  went  from  Venice ;  those  of  the  council  from  Mar- 
seilles. The  emperor  preferred  the  pope's  invitation,  as  he 
was  to  meet  him  at  Ferrara,  (on  the  river  Po,)  instead  of 
going  further  west.  In  February,  1438,  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch,  with  a  retinue  of  prelates  and  learned  attendants, 
(employed  to  argue  the  points  in  controversy,)  arrived  at 
Venice,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Ferrara.  The  ceremonies  of 
meeting,  and  the  rank,  precedence,  and  rights  of  the  parties 
having  been  adjusted  by  tedious  negotiations,  the  Greeks  wete 
surprised  to  find  how  small  a  number  of  dignitaries  were 
present.  They  discerned  that  the  pope  did  not  represent  the 
Christians  of  the  west,  and  that  they,  in  general,  denied  his 
authority.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  six  months,  then 
to  be  held  at  Florence.  The  poor  and  dependent  Greeks 
&und  themselves  prisoners,  and  compelled  to  await  the  meet- 
ing at  the  adjournment.  Here  a  false  and  deceitful  compro- 
mise was  made  on  points  of  doctrine  and  belief,  which  are 
utterly  incomprehensible  by  any  rational  mind ;  and  about  the 
moment  of  solemn  ratification  of  that  compromise,  by  signing 
the  parchment,  the  pope  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Basle. 
Afler  many  difficulties  and  mortifications,  the  Greeks  reached 
Constantinople  in  February,  1440,  having  been  absent  two 
years.  The  emperor  found  his  subjects  in  great  disorder,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  pretended  union  was  rejected  univer- 
sally by  the  Greeks,  and  the  opposition  extended  into  the  great 
empire  of  Russia,  which  derived  its  religious  creed  from  the 
Greek  church. 

The  pope  Eugenius  having  restored  himself  to  power  by 
humiliating  concessions,  formed  a  league  in  Hungary  and 
some  other  states,  and  a  successful  war  was  carried  on  against 
the  Turks,  and  produced  a  peace  in  1443,  which  was  soon 
broken.  In  the  following  year  the  destructive  battle  of  Warna 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Turks  obtained  a  costly  victory,  and 
in  which  the  king  of  Hungary  was  slain.  Peace  was  again 
made,  with  strong  assurances  of  preserving  it. 

In  1451,  Mahomet  II.  bein^  sultan,  and  having  tried  the 
efifect  of  a  western  league  agamst  him,  he  resolved  to  possess 
himself  of  Constantinople.     The  emperor  John  had  left  the 
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throne  to  his  son  Constantino  XI.,  in  1448.  The  sulcan  he* 
gan  his  hostile  measures  hy  huilding'  a  fort  on  the  western 
shore  fit  is  supposed)  of  the  Hellespont,  in  a  trkiDgular  fom, 
one  side  heing  on  the  sea.  It  was  raised  and  finished  with 
the  utmost  despatch.  Constantino  remonstrated  with  the  sul- 
tan, that  this  was  an  infraction  of  the  existing  treaty ;  hot  the 
remonstrance  was  disregarded.  In  the  following  winter,  Coo- 
stantine  made  the  hest  preparations  for  defence  which  his  poor 
ahility  would  allow,  while  Mahomet  was  intensely  occupied  in 
efiectmg  his  purposes. 

Four  centuries  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Cob- 
stantinople ;  hut  that  event  will  long  continue  to  he  felt  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  As  one  of  the  thousands  of  instances 
of  siege,  assault,  merciless  pillage,  and  cruel  suhjeetion  of  a 
city  and  its  people,  it  holds  an  eminent  rank.  The  ability  and 
resolute  perseverance  of  its  assailant,  the  conduct  of  the  last 
of  its  monarchs,  (unexpectedly  proved  to  he  able  and  patriotic, 
afler  a  long  succession  of  worthless  princes,)  impart  an  tin- 
common  interest  to  the  final  struggle.  This  was  the  last  of 
all  the  unconquered  cities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  that 
had  borne  the  name  of  Roman.  It  was,  at  least,  professedly 
Christian.  It  fell,  that  there  might  arise  on  its  ruins,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  a  relentless  despotism  over  the  body,  the 
heart,  and  the  mind  ;  and  which  spread  its  withering  influence 
over  the  &irest  portions  of  the  earth,  long  endeared  to  the 
scholar,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian,  by  familiar  and 
imperishable  associations. 

The  city  has  already  been  described  as  having  all  its  walls 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  waters,  except  on  the  west 
side.     Here  the  double  wall  was  four  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  the  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  south,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Port  on  the  north-east.     Between  the  walls  was  a  ditch«^of 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.     Mahomet  had  no  vessels  capa- 
ble of  attacking  the  walls  protected  by  the  sea.     All  his  ener- 
gies were,  therefore,  directed  to  the  west  wall     At  this  time 
gunpowder  and  cannon  were  used  in  the  west  of  Europe,  but 
not  by  the  Turks.     During  the  winter  of  1452 — 3,  a  Deme  or 
Hungarian,  named  Urban,  had  deserted  from  the  Greek  ser- 
vice, and  carried  the  knowledge  of  casting  to  Mahomet,  at 
Adrianople,  and  produced  a  brass  cannon  capable  of  throwing 
a  stone  of  six  hundred  pounds  weight.     Two  months  were 
consumed  in  transponing  this  cannon  from  thence  to  Constan- 
tinople, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.     Other 
pieces  of  cannon  were  cast.     Besides  these  instnimente  of 
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destruction,  the  Tarks  were  accustomed  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
attack,  called  baUistse,  catapulta,  dbc.,  used  in  casting  stones,  and 
in  battering  down  walls ;  and  to  the  erection  of  towers  by  the 
side  of  walls,  whereby  to  rise  to  a  leyel  with  the  besieged,  and 
to  pass  from  thence  on  to  the  walls.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  Turkish  force  was  258,000  men,  on  the  land.  The  na- 
▼y  was  computed  at  320  sail,  but  only  18  of  them  were  gallies, 
the  residue  small  vessels,  or  boats :  the  Turks  were  unskilled 
in  maritime  warfare.  Such  was  the  force  which  Mahomet  had 
arrayed  against  the  object  of  his  earnest  craving.  Powerful  as 
it  may  have  been,  and  feeble  as  the  Greeks  were,  it  would  have 
been  msufficient,  if  not  directed  by  the  able  sultan.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  23  years  of  age.  He  had  been  well 
educated,  and  could,  it  is  said,  speak  the  Arabian,  the  Persian, 
the  Chaldean,  or  Hebrew,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages. 
But,  by  nature  and  habit,  he  was  severe,  and  even  cruel ;  and 
he  commanded  with  a  terrible  energy.  His  forces  had  been 
trained,  during  the  long  preparation,  for  this  great  efibrt ;  prom- 
ises and  menaces  were  alike  used,  and  he  appealed,  especially, 
to  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  the  rewards 
of  paradise,  which  the  founder  of  the  Moslem  &ith  prescribed, 
as  tne  surest  means  of  conquest. 

The  Greeks  had  little  to  rely  on,  except  their  natural  and 
artificial  protection.  Among  themselves,  within  the  city,  there 
were  100,000  inhabitants,  mostly  consisting  of  mechanics, 
priests,  women,  and  men,  "  destitute  of  that  spirit  which  even 
women  have  sometimes  exerted  for  the  common  safety." 
Phranza,  the  minister  of  Constantine,  was  commissioned  to  in- 
ouire  what  number  of  the  whole  could  be  depended  on  for  de- 
Knee,  and  he  reported  that  he  found  only  4970  Romans.  To 
this  number  20(X)  strangers,  under  the  command  of  Justinian,  a 
Genoese,  were  added.  The  states  of  the  west  had  been  appris- 
ed of  the  peril  of  the  Bulwark  of  Christianity,  in  the  east,  but 
not  a  movement  was  made  for  defence  or  succor.  The  dis- 
sensions between  nations,  intestine  factions,  and  the  declining 
power  of  the  church,  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  furnish- 
ing any  adequate  force.  All  sympathy  for  the  obstinate  and 
heretical  Greeks  had  been  extinguished ;  they  were  not  deemed 
worth  saving,  of  themselves.  If  there  was  fear,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  would  open  the  west  to  the  Turks,  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  produce  any  movement  to  prevent 
that  consequence. 

.  The  pitiable  picture  of  the  remnant  of  Romans,  as  they  still 
called  themselves,  is  relieved  by  a  single  object,  the  i  haracter 
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aad  conduct  of  Constantine.  He  was  then  50  years  of  age.  | 
In  his  hopeless  condition,  expecting  no  succor  from  the  west, 
shut  up  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land ;  certain  to  perish  by  famine, 
if  he  could  defend  himself  against  the  sword  of  his  enemy,  th« 
world  might  have  justified  him  in  making  the  best  terms  ha 
could,  for  his  miserable  subjects,  if  not  for  himself.  Nearly  a 
year  before  the  siege  began,  he  made  an  answer  to  Mahomet,  to 
which  he  firmly  adhered.  "  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty, 
nor  submission,  can  secure  peace,  pursue  your  impious  warfare. 
My  trust  is  in  God  alone.  If  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change.  If  he  deliYers 
the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  his 
holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce 
between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live,  and  die,  in  the  defence  of  my 
people." 

The  siege  began  on  the  6th  of  April.  The  forces  of  Ma- 
homet were  arranged  along  the  western  wall,  from  the  sea  (o 
the  Port.  With  his  cannon  and  his  other  implements,  he  at- 
tempted to  batter  down  the  wall.  This  was  the  post  of  danger, 
and  here  was  the  post  of  Gonstantine,  animating  and  sustain- 
ing his  little  army,  by  his  presence  and  example.  At  the  close 
of  day,  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus,  in  the  outward  wall,  had 
been  battered  down,  and  afler  a  fierce  conflict,  at  the  breach, 
the  Turks  were  repulsed,  and  retired.  The  emperor  and  Jus- 
teniani  passed  the  night  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  morning,  the 
sultan  perceived,  with  grief  and  astonishment,  that  the  wooden 
tower  which  he  forced  over  the  ditch,  had  been  burnt,  the  ditch 
cleared,  and  the  tower  again  strong  and  entire.* 

The  reduction  of  the  city  now  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  un- 
less a  double  attack  could  be  made  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
Port,  on  the  north-east  side.  The  sultan  conceived  the  project 
of  transporting  his  light  vessels,  ten  miles  over  land,  fiom  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  harbor,  where  the  water 
was  too  shallow  to  permit  the  heavy  vessels  of  the  Greeks  to 
approach.  Eighty  vessels,  with  almost  incredible  labor,  were 
thus  transported  along  a  line  north-east  of  the  suburbs  of  Para 
and  Galata.  With  the  aid  of  these  boats  he  constructed  a  pint- 
form,  which  could  be  floated .  to  the  base  of  the  wall,  of  suffi- 
cient length  and  breadth  to  support  a  heavy  cannon,  and  scaling 
ladders.     Whether  known  to  the  sultan  or  not,  it  was  by  a  sim- 

•  It  is  not  clear,  from  anv  description  met  with,  whether  the  ditch  wa» 
outside  of  the  western  wall,  or  between  the  two  walls  j  nor  whether  there 
was  a  double  wall.  According  to  different  accounts,  either  of  these  sup- 
positioBS  may  be  assumed. 
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flbr  measBie  that  the  erasaden  poesesaed  themeelyea  of  the 
ckj,  SdOyeara  be&>re.  Forty  gallant  youths,  who  attemiHed  to 
born  these  worka»  w^e  taken  and  massacred.  Gonstantine  re- 
taliated by  exposing,  on  the  walis,  the  heads  of  250  Turkish 
captives. 

The  29th  of  May  (1453)  was  selected  for  the  general  and 
double  assault.  Every  inducement  which  the  inventive  genius 
of  Mahomet  could  suggest,  was  presented  to  the  hopes,  fears, 
and  cravings  of  his  soldiery.  Constantino  appears  to  have 
expected  this  &ital  attack.  His  officers  were  summoned  to  the 
palace,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  prepared  for  their  du- 
ties and  dangers.  "  The  last  speech,"  says  Gibbon,  '*  of  Gon- 
stantine Paloeologus,  was  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire." The  accoant  of  this  mournful  meeting  is  given  by 
Phrauza,  who'  was,  himself,  present.  "  They  wept — they  em- 
luneed — regardless  of  their  nmilies  and  fortunes,  they  devoted 
their  lives,  and  each  commander  departed  for  his  station.''  The 
emperor  entered  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  partook  of  the  com- 
mnnion ;  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which  resound- 
ed with  cries  and  lamentations ;  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit 
the  guards,  and  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  general  assault  was  made,  on  the 
land,  and  on  the  water.  This  scene  is  not  within  any  descrip- 
tive power.  *'  AH,"  says  Gibbon,  *^  is  blood,  horror,  and  con- 
fiiaion ;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries^ 
and  1000  miles,  to  delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  could  be 
DO  spectators^  and  of  which  the  actors  themselves  were  incapa- 
ble of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea.  Amidst  these  mul* 
titodes,  the  emperor,  who  accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  gen- 
eral and  a  solaier,  was  long  seen  and  finally  lost"  His  last 
fear  was  that  he  might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  sultan, 
and  his  last  expression,  "  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian 
to  cut  off  my  head."  He  cast  away  the  personal  distinctions 
of  bis  rank,  and  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  was  found 
**  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain."  Soon  aAer  resistance  ceased ; 
the  remnant  of  Greeks  fled  into  the  city,  and  the  Turks  fol- 
lowed 

On  the  assurance  that  all  was  lost,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eity  fled  to  the  Church  of  St  Sophia,  and  crowded  every  part 
A  tradition  had  been  received  among  them,  that  the  Turks 
would  enter  the  city,  and  that  they  would  come  as  far  as  the 
column  of  Constantino,  in  the  square  before  the  church ;  that 
an  angel  would  descend  with  a  sword,  and  deliver  it  to  an  old 
man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  saying,  "  Take  this  sword 
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and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord" — that  the  Turks  would 
be  immediately  driven  back,  and  across  the  Bosphorus,  and 
even  to  Persia.  This  belief  appears  to  have  been  common  to 
all  classes,  for  the  assembly  in  the  church  included  all.  The 
assailants  soon  found  the  way  into  the  church,  and  proceeded 
to  bind  the  captives  in  couples,  without  discrimination  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  More  than  60,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Phrauza  was  among  the  number.  After  four 
months  of  servitude,  he  purchased  his  freedom,  and  redeemed 
his  wife,  whom  he  found  in  the  service  of  the  sultan's  master 
of  horse.  His  children  perished.  The  wealth  of  Constanti- 
nople had  been  granted  by  the  sultan,  to  his  troops ;  the  city, 
and  its  buildings,  he  reserved  to  himself.  The  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  some  private  dwellings,  afforded  a  rich  spoil. 
The  Byzantine  libraries,  like  those  of  Alexandria,  were  of  no 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed,  and,  probably,  many  valuable  works  then  perished. 
Before  the  close  of  the  day  the  sultan  made  a  triumphal  entry. 
H^e  entered  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  its  Christian  ornaments 
were  torn  down,  its  walls  purified,  and  the  building  converted 
into  a  mosque.  The  sultan  was  desirous  of  an  inhabited  city« 
and  not  a  desolate  one ;  and  he  therefore  invited  the  Christians 
to  return,  and  assured  them  of  life,  liberty,  and  their  religion. 
This  concession  was  observed,  during  sixty  years.  That  por- 
tion of  the  city,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  point,  was  cleared, 
to  make  room  for  the  apartments  of  the  sultan.  There  they 
still  remain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  Hippodrome,  the  earliest  works  of  the  first  Constantino. 

The  renewal  of  Constantinople,  under  Turkish  dominion,  is 
a  very  different  city  from  that  which  it  was  under  its  founder; 
and  even  different  from  that  which  it  \va8  when  the  Greeks  re- 
covered it  from  the  Latins.  This  city  has  been  besieged  24 
times,  and  taken  six  times,  in  the  course  of  the  1653  years, 
which  preceded  its  conquest  by  Mahomet  Thrice,  while  it 
was  Byzantium ;  by  Alcibiades,  the  Athenian,  about. 400  years 
before  the  Christian  era  ;  by  the  emperor  Sever  us,  about  the 
year  200,  of  our  era;  and  by  Constantino,  (from  his  rival  em- 
peror, Licinius,)  about  325.  After  it  became  Constantinople, 
It  was  thrice  taken ;  by  the  Latin  crusaders  in  1204 ;  by  BAi- 
chael  PaloBologus  in  1261 ;  and  by  Mahomet  XL  in  1453.* 

*  The  history  of  this  city  has  been  principally  taken  from  Qibboo's  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  its  final  overthrow  from  ch. 
LXVIIL  Dearborn's  Memoir  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  &c., 
haa  been  useful  in  the  local  description. 
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Note  on  ths  Grbxk  Church. 

There  having  been  frequent  occasions  to  allude  to  the  differ- 
ences  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  the  following 
brief  remarks  are  added,  to  show  their  origin. 

When  the  new  capital  of  the  empire  was  founded  by  Con* 
stantine,  the  like  power  and  dignity  were  conferred  on  the  bish- 
op there,  which  were  held  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.     As  the 
eastern  capital  became  more  and  nlore  the  object  of  attraction, 
having  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  his  court ;  the  an- 
cient capital  became  less*^  and  less  important.     The  bishop  of 
the  former  gradually  extended  his  power,  and  assumed  to  be 
the  superior  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  and  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt     The  discontented  parties  appealed  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  and  their  complaints  were  graciously  entertain- 
ed.    Athanasius,  among  others,  when   he  considered  himself 
persecuted  at  Alexandria,  fled  to  the  western  church.     This 
contention  for  superiority  continued,  with  little  interruption,  for 
150  years.     In  the  synod,  held  at  Constantinople,  in  588,  the 
patriarch,  or  supreme  head  of  the  church  there,   assumed  the 
title  of  universal  bishop,  which  greatly  offended  the  bishop  of 
Rome.     About  the  year  600,  the  emperor  Phocas  saw  fit  to 
transfer  that  tiile  to  the  Roman  pontiff.    But  his  Greek  subjects 
were  obstinately  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  spiritual  subjection  but  to  their  own  patriarch. 
This  contention  was  continued  until  some  time  in  the  eighth 
century,  when  doctrinal  points  arose  between  the  two  churches, 
which  caused  dissension  for  more  than  600  years,  viz.    Wkelh' 
er  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father,  only,  or  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.     The  first  opinion  waa  entertained  by 
the  Greeks,  the  second  by  the  Roman,  or  Latin  church. 

In  853,  Photius,  a  learned  and  able  man,  was  patriarch  at 
Constantinople,  Ignatius  having  been  displaced  to  elevate  him. 
Ignatius  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  Photius. 
Photius  excommunicated  the  pope,  and  charged  him  with  divers 
heresies,  which  show  the  character  of  their  dissensions.  ]• 
That  the  Romans  fasted  on  the  sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  the 
week.  2.  That  in  the  first  week  of  lent,  they  nermitted  the 
use  of  milk  and  cheese.  3.  That  they  prohibited  their  priests 
to  marry,  and  separated  from  their  wives  such  as  were  married, 
when  they  went  into  orders.     4.  That  they  authorized  the 
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bishops,  alone,  to  anoint  baptized  persons,  with  the  holj  chrism, 
(sacred  oil,)  withholding  that  power  from  presbyters.  5.  That 
they  had  introduced  into  the  creed,  filioque,  that  is,  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 

There  were  other  dissensions  between  the  two  chorches, 
which  were  utterly  irreconcilable.  The  Latin  church  relied 
on  the  False  Decretals  as  the  basis  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  popes,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  Greek  church, 
from  the  first,  denounced  these  decretals,  as  forgeries.  Tiie 
Qreek  church  adhered  with  unyielding  pertinacity  to  the  earij 
doctrines  of  the  first  ages,  while  that  of  Rome  adopted  every 
innovation,  and  construction,  which  would  promote  their  pur- 
poses, la  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Greek  empire,  the 
clergy,  and  many  laymen,  had  become  learned  in  church  doe* 
trines,  and  the  whole  people  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the 
practices  and  opinions  which  had  been  transmitted,  unimpair- 
ed, through  many  ages.  "I^hey  regarded  many  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, and  many  points  of  belief  of  the  Latin  church,  asabomi> 
nable  heresies.  These  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
union  of  the  two  churches.  Yet  a  union  was  exceedingly  de* 
sirable,  by  both  parties.  The  Latin  church  desired  it,  because 
it  would  establish  the  pope's  supremacy.  The  Greek  chorck 
desired  it,  because  they  would  thereby  acquire  the  aid  of  the 
west  in  resisting  the  hostilities  of  the  Turks.  The  attempts  to 
effect  this  union  were  repeated,  again  and  again,  through  sue* 
ces^ive  centuries.  Among  the  last  of  these  attempts,  the  points 
of  difllerence  were  reduced  to  these  four: — 1.  The  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  2.  The  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Eucharist.  3.  Purgatory.  4.  The  supremacy  of 
the  pope. 

On  the  first  point,  the  difierence  was  the  same  which  it  had 
ever  been.  The  Greeks  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Father  only;  the  Latins,  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  On  the  second  point,  the  Greeks  were 
immoveable  in  the  belief  that  the  holy  communion  could  be 
administered  only  with  leavened  bre^  and  the  Latins  that  the 
bread  might  be  unleavened.  On  the  third  point,  both  parties 
believed  in  an  intermediate  state  of  purification  of  the  sooL 
But  there  were  irreconcilable  differences,  on  the  nature  of  that 
purification,  on  its  duration,  and  on  the  liability  of  difilereot 
classes  of  sinners,  to  be  subjected  to  it.  The  last  (fourth)  point 
involved,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  all  their  long-cherished 
and  bigoted  opinions ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  the  main 
object  of  the  whole  controversy.     It  was  of  little  importance 
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to  them  what  became  of  the  three  first  points,  if  the  pope's 
aapremacy  were  not  acknowledged.  The  labored  efiort  at 
Florence,  in  1439,  to  unite  the  two  churches,  has  already  been 
noticed,  and  that  the  Greeks,  with  great  unanimity,  rejected 
the  contract,  and  would,  probably,  have  done  the  same  thing 
if  they  had  believed  that  the  taking  of  their  city  by  the  Turks 
woulcf  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence. 

In  the  year  1451,  less  than  two  years  before  the  final  con- 
quest, pope  Nicholas  Y.  made  a  solemn  address  to  the  Greeks, 
at  a  time  when  the  Turks  had  reduced  the  empire  almost  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  He  exhorted  them  to  pay  some 
regard  to  their  own  safety,  and  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
church,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  it  The  pope  was» 
probably,  sincere  in  this,  as  he  had  hoped  to  arouse  all  Chris- 
tendom in  a  final  effort  against  the  common  enemy,  if  the 
reconciliation  were  first  efiected.  He  warned  them  that  there 
were  yet  three  years  for  probation,  resembling  their  case  to 
the  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  The  closing  scene  of  the  attempts 
at  reconciliation  occurred  the  next  year.  It  shows  the  nature 
of  religioua  delusions  among  this  remnant  of  the  Komans,  or 
Greeks. 

The  pope  sent  his  legate  to  enforce  the  address  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  emperor,  who  knew,  better  than  his  sub- 
jects, the  impending  peril,  received  him  graciously,  and  went 
with  him  to  celebrate  the  divine  services  in  the  church  of  St. 
Bophia.  When  the  pope  was  mentioned,  the  whole  assembly 
rose,  the  city  was  filled  with  commotion,  the  entire  population, 
excepting  only  the  immediate  dependants  of  the  emperor,  joined 
in  an  **  anathema  against  all  who  had  united  with  the  Latins." 
"  The  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia  was  declared  to  be  profaned ; 
all  intercourse  was  suspended  with  those  who  had  assisted  in 
the  service  with  the  legate;  absolution  was  refused,  and  the 
churches  closed  against  them." 

The  Greek  church  survived  the  empire,  persevered  in  its 
separation  from  the  Latin  church,  and  still  numbers  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  eastern  Europe  among  its  votaries. 
It  is  the  established  religion  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  Russia* 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

WESTERN   ASIA PERSfA. 

Asia  Minor,  or  lesser  Asia,  is  about  six  hundred  mSea 
long,  from  east  to  west,  and  of  irregular  breadth,  aTeraginff 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-aix  and 
forty-two  north  latitude,  and  twenty-six  and  thirty-six  east  longi* 
tade.  Having  the  sea  on  three  sides,  a  fall  proportion  of  pio- 
ductive  land,  and  favorable  latitudes,  no  equal  portion  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  is  better  adapted  to  agriculture  and  com* 
merce,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  population. 
The  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  the  elevation  of  the  mountains, 
may  occasion  great  variety  of  climate  and  sudden  changes. 
No  equal  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  borne  so  many 
armed  men  as  Asia  Minor.  During  two  thousand  years,  it 
may  be  called  the  highway  of  armies.  The  Taurus  range  of 
mountains  begins  in  the  westwardly  part  of  this  peninmiln, 
and,  tending  towards  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Black  Sea* 
it  passes,  in  a  curve,  aronnd  Armenia  \  then  tending  south- 
wardly between  the  Tigris  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  about  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  it  turns  eaatwardJj  b^ 
tween  that  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  runs  eastwardly 
through  Persia,  and  along  the  north  of  India,  Chin-India, 
and  into  China,  and  disappears  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China. 
Numerous  branches  are  thrown  off  in  this  long  course. 

As  this  mountain  range  passes  around  Armenia,  it  famishes 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  former 
takes  a  south-westwardly  course,  along  the  foot  of  the  range, 
towards  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then 
a  south-eastward ly  course,  through  Mesopotamia,  to  the  Per- 
sian Qulf.  The  general  course  of  the  Tigris  is  south-east, 
through  Mesopotamia,  the  two  rivers  uniting  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  gulf,  and  then  taking  the  name  of  Shat  al  Arab. 
The  Aras,  or  Araxes,  rises  in  the  mountains  (Arrarat)  wheie- 
on  Noah's  ark  is  supposed  to  have  rested,  and  flows  south- 
eastwardly  into  the  Caspian.  Arrarat  is  north-eastwardly  of 
the  Taurus  range,  where  it  passes  around  Armenia. 

The  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  is  about  four  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  from  north  to  south.  Near  its  north-east 
corner,  on  the  Orontes,  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  is  Antioch. 
Going  southwardly  from  Antioch,  along  the  east  shore  of  this 
sea,  these  cities  and  places  are  found : — From  Antioch  to  Trip- 
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oil  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  Tripoli  to  Baronl, 
the  ancient  Berytus,  is  sixty  miles»  and  thence  to  Sidon  iff 
thirty  miles.  From  Sidon  to  Tyre,  twenty-two  miles ;  and  it 
is  aliout  the  same  distance  from  Tyre  .to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or 
Ptolemais.  From  Acre  to  Joppa  (or  Jafib)  is  fifty  miles,  and 
Joppa  is  about  seventy  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  seiu 
Beginning  again  at  the  north,  and  going  south,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  remarkable  cities,  interior  from  the  coast  :-— 
£astwardly  from  Antioch,  forty  miles,  is  Aleppo,  the  ancient 
Seria.  East  from  Barout,  sucty  miles  is  Damascus,  stijUi  a 
considerable  city.  East  from  Tripoli,  nearly  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  two  hundred  miles,  is  Tadmor 
in  the  Wilderness,  or  Palmyra.  This  magnificent  city  is  seen 
to  have  been  such  by  the  ruins  which  stiU  disclose  its  site. 
They  axe  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Euphoates,  the 
whole  distance  being  a  desert  Jerusalem  is  thirty  miles  east 
firom  Joppa.* 

In  the  great  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  Mes- 
opotamia, or  the  country  between  the  two  rivers,  as  the  nama 
implies.  Here  was  the  varying  boundary  between  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Persians  and  Parthians,  for  centuries.  Samosata 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates,  latitude  thirty-eight. 
£lde8sa  was  eastnsouth-east  of  Samosata,  and  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  river.  Ob  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  nearly  oppo* 
site  to  the  modern  Turkish  town,  Mosul,  midway  between 
thirty-six  and  thirty-seven  north  latitude,  was  Nineveh.  EsAt 
from  this,  forty  miles,  was  Arbela,  now  Erbila,  where  Aleir 
ander  conquered  Darius.  North-east  from  Mosul,  three  hun- 
dred miles,  and  one  hundred  west  from  the  Caspian,  was  the 
great  city  of  Taurus,  now  Tabris  or  Tabrees,  the  same  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Heraclius  took.  In  the  time  of  the  caliphs 
(800)  it  had  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Cyrus  brought  the 
riches,  of  which  he  rifled  Crcesus,  to  this  city.  It  is  now  a 
poor  Turkish  town  of  thirty  thousand  people. 

Down  the  Tigris,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
Mosul,  in  a  course  a  little  east  of  south,  is  Bagdad,  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  the  caliphs  of  the  Mahommedan  empire,  in  the 

*  This  territory  is  described  by  Henry  Maundrell,  (who  went  from 
Aleppo  to  Jemsalem  in  1697,)  in  a  small  volume,  lately  published,  aod 
edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  an  exceedingly  iostructive  and 
interesting  work.  Palmyra  has  lately  been  brouffht  to  view,  in  the 
letters  from  Lucius  M.  Piso,  from  Palmyn,  to  his  friend  Marcus  Cur- 
tins,  at  Rome.  This  work  is  attributed  to  the  Rev.  William  Waie,  and 
has  acquired  a  lasting  and  honorable  £une  ibr  its  author* 
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eighth  and  ninth  eenturies.  Here  was  the  ahode  of  science; 
of  luxury,  and  of  fanciful  invention.  The  thousand  and  one 
tales  (Arabian  Nights)  were  first  recited  here.  It  is  still  a 
considerable  place,  having  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its 
latitude  is  about  tbirty-three  and  a  third.  Twenty  miles  south 
of  Bagdad  are  ancient  ruins ;  geographers  and  travellers  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  what  ruins  they  are.  Following  Make  Brun, 
who  is  the  latest,  and,  probably,  the  best  authority,  these  are 
all  that  remains  of  Gtesiphon,  in  which  was  the  palace  of 
Chosroes  II.,  in  the  time  of  Heraclius,  (year  628.)  The  rains 
also  of  a  fortress  called  Kochos,  both  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tigris.  There  are  still  some  admirable  buildings  at  this 
place,  which  are  called,  by  the  Turks,  Takt-Kesroo,  which 
may  be  a  term  derived  from  Chosroes.  The  city  of  Seleucia 
(Malte  Bran,  vol.  iii.  p.  118)  was  west  of  this  place,  three 
miles,  on  a  canal.  Other  writers  consider  Ctesipbon  to  be 
Seleucia.  In  this  vicinity  the  ground  is  covered  with  ruins. 
In  the  splendor  of  Arabian  power,  in  the  eighth  century,  there 
was  such  a  continuation  of  buildings  as  to  make  one  street  of 
twenty  miles  in  length.  '  Directly  south  of  Bagdad,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  are  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates,  latitude  thirty-two  and  a  half.  The  site  of  the  tower 
of  Nimrod,  or  temple  of  Belus,  is  here  ascertained.  Six 
miles  below  is  the  Turkish  town,  Helleh,  built  entirely  of 
bricks  taken  from  these  ruins.  South  of  Babylon  to  the  gulf 
the  whole  country  is  a  plain.  Somewhere  in  this  vicinity  was 
ancient  Chaldea.  At  Korna,  two  hundred  miles  south-east  of 
Babylon,  the  two  rivers  unite.  Forty  miles  below  this  con- 
fluence, is  Basra,  or  Bassora,  where  merchant  vessels  and  the 
caravans  meet,  to  exchange  the  merchandise  of  India,  Persia, 
and  the  north. 

Modern  Persia  is  situated  eastwardly  of  the  Tigris,  and 
between  it  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  between  that  sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Persia.  The  tiorthwardly  end  of  this  gulf  is  about 
six  hundred  miles  south  from  the  south  end  of  the  Caspian. 
Persia  extends  along  the  north-east  side  of  this  gulf  and  the 
Qulf  of  Onnus,  to  the  intersection  of  the  twenty -sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  fifly-seventh  of  east  longitude.  Then  the 
boundary  rans  northwardly,  leaving  the  mountainous  country 
of  Belucnistan,  and  the  modern  kingdom  of  Afganistan,  on  the 
east,  to  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  sixty-first  of  east  longitude,  and  thence  westwardly 
to  the  Caspian,  near  its  south-east  coroer.  Persia,  therefore, 
has  within  its  limits  many  cities  celebrated  in  Jewish,  Greeli^  1 


Roman,  and  Mahomraedan  history.    Eebatana.  Turkish  Ha- 

medan  is  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  latitude  thirty-five, 

longitude  ibrty-nine.     In  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors, 

SusOf  or  Sushan,  was  the  royal  residence  *  latitude  31,  32, — 66 

east  longitude,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 

the  Qulf  of  Persia.      Which  of  the  mounds  of  earth  here, 

cover  the  ruins  of  Susa,  is  unknown.     Daniel  dwelt  l^ere  in 

hia  captivity,  and  was  buried  here.     Ispahan^  to  which  Herac- 

lius  penetrated,  was  the  capital  of  Persia,  four  hundred  miles 

east  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  three  hundred  south  from  the 

Caspian,  and  near  latitude  thirty-two.     It  was  a  splendid  city. 

Around  it  were  fourteen  hundred  villages.    It  is  still  a  great 

city,  but  no  longer  the  capital,  which  ia  Teheran,  near  the 

south  end  of  the  Caspian. 

Whatever  admiration  some  of  the  cities  before  mentioned 
may  have  attracted,  they  are  insignificant,  compared  with  Per- 
$epoliSt  (the  name  given  by  the  Greeks,)  which,  like  the  pyra- 
nuds,  arose  before  history  began,  and,  like  them,  has  bamed 
conjecture. 

Persepolis  is  situated  near  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  north 
lat.  and  the  fiily-third  of  east  long.,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  a  little  north  of  east  from  the  place  in  the  Qulf  of 
Persia  where  the  united  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
are  received.  Ispahan,  the  largest  city  of  modern  Persia,  lies 
nearly  north-west  of  these  ruins,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  remains  of  Persepolis,  and  of  the  monuments 
around  it,  are  formed  out  of  the  mountain  of  rock  at  the  foot 
of  which  they  are  found,  and  out  of  marble  wrought  with 
wonderful  skill,  and  of  such  grandeur  in  extent,  as  to  fill 
beholders  with  astonishment  No  words  can  convey  any  idea 
of  these  magnificent  relics.  The  inscriptions  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  like  those  in  Egypt,  have  not  yielded  to  the  diligent  in- 
quiry of  the  learned. 

By  what  hands,  and  at  what  age  of  the  world,  and  for  what 
purposes,  were  these  structures  of  Persepolis  raised  ?  Noth* 
ing  within  the  range  of  historical  records  afifords  any  answer. 
If  they  had  been  constructed  of  bricks,  like  the  great  cities  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  they  would,  probably,  have  disap- 
peared even  before  Babylon  arose.  They  seem  to  have  exist* 
ed  before  the  Persian  empire,  and  they  may  have  been  intended 
for  the  double  purpose  of  religious  worship  and  of  royal  resi- 
dence. No  historical  account  regards  them  as  such  residence, 
at  any  time  within  five  hundred  years  before  our  era.  Heeren 
appears  to  consider  Persepolis  to  have  been  a  sacred  city,  and 
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the  place  assigned  for  the  preserTation  of  the  ro3ral  treasarest 
and  for  the  sepulchre  of  Persian  kings.  The  tomh  of  Cyras 
18  supposed  to  be  here. 

When  Alexander  yisited  Persepolis,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  our  era,  the  magnificent  palace  in  which 
he  took  up  his  abode  was  entire,  and  while  he  was  there,  all 
of  it,  that  fire  could  destroy,  perished.  It  is  said  that  this 
wanton  destruction  was  an  act  of  vengeance,  and  that  the  fire 
began  from  a  torch  held  in  his  own  hand.  Other  accounts 
say,  that  it  be^n  in  a  drunken  revel  which  be  held  in  this 
palace,  as  he  did  in  all  others,  wherein  he  sojourned  in  the 
east,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  finish  the  banqueting  of  the 
night  by  this  splendid  conflagration.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive,  the  palace  was  then  burnt  Astonish inff 
treasures  had  accumulated  in  Pefsepolis,  which  the  great  aI- 
exander  had,  undoubtedly,  secured,  before  he  applied  the  torch. 
He  found  here,  surviving,  hundreds  of  Greek  captives;  taken 
-in  former  wars,  whose  personal  appearance  indicated  the 
character  of  Persian  warfare.  All  of  them  had  been  mutilated 
in  some  cruel  manner.  Either  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  noae,  an  ear, 
or  a  tongue,  were  wanting  to  each  of  these  unfortunate  beings. 
Alexander  ofilered  to  send  them  all  back  to  Greece,  but  they 
declined  the  ofier,  as  they  could  not  endure  to  be  seen  in  their 
native  land,  in  such  a  disgraceful  condition. 

That  part  of  Asia  which  the  learned  consider  to  have  heea 
'*  the  cradle  of  Tuitions,^*  includes  a  part  of  modem  Persia, 
and  may  be  thus  defined : — Its  western  boundary  is  on  a  line 
beginning  on  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  running  south  on  the 
fifty-fifth  degree  of  east  longitude,  by  the  east  side  of  that  sea, 
to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  From  the  extremi* 
ties  of  this  western  line,  and  between  the  fiftieth  and  thirtieth 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  twelve  hundred  miles  in  extent,  east- 
wardly,  would  come  to  the  Beloor  range  of  mountains,  and 
this  range  would  form  the  eastern  boundary.  In  other  words, 
"  the  cradle  of  nations  "  is  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Beloor  mountains,  and  between  the  parallels  of  fifty  and  thirty 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  about  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  west  to  east,  and  about  one  thousand  from  north  to  south. 
The  Altai  range  of  mountains,  which  run  east  and  west,  is  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  territory,  and  the  Taurus  range 
of  mountains  is  on  its  southern  one.  There  are  no  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  Altai  mountains,  southwardly.  From 
the  Taurus  mountains  the  Oxus,  or  Gihon,  flows  northwardly  f 
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and  the  Jaxartes,  or  Sihon  flows  north-westwardly :  both  empty. 
into  kike  Aral,  east  of  the  Caspian.     From  this  cradle  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  supposed  to  have  come  forth,  originally; 
and  many  are  knovm  to  have  come  from  this  territory,  within 
the  time  of  historical  record. 

This  geographical  sketch  will  elucidate  the  Persian  and  Ma- 
bommedan  history.  It  is  not  intended  to  describe  Persia. 
Curiosity  may  be  satisfied,  in  this  respect,  by  the  perusal  of 
many  works,  easily  found.  Rollin's  Ancient  History  (the  most 
approved  edition  is  by  Samuel  Walker,  in  1827)  shows  what 
ancient  Persia  was;  and  the  works  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
and  James  Morier,  Esq.  contain  the  best  account  of  modern 
Persia.  To  these  may  be  added  Malta  Brun's  excellent  geog- 
raphy. 

In  523  of  OUT  era,  Cavades  was  succeeded  on  the  Persian 
throne  by  Chosroes,  or  Nushirvan.  The  Roman  emperor, 
Justinian,  and  Chosroes,  were  contemporaries  about  40  years. 
Their  adjoining  boundaries  were  between  the  Caucassian 
mountains,  (situate  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,)  and 
thence  south-east,  through  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia,  to  the 
gulf  of  Persia.  It  was  a  continually  varying  boundary,  accord- 
ing to  the  fortune  of  war,  which  was  almost  incessant,  between 
these  two  monarchs. 

The  reign  and  the  character  of  Justinian  have  already  been 
noticed.  Chosroes  was  the  third  son  of  Cavades,  and  to  se- 
cure the  throne  to  himself,  he  caused  his  two  elder  brothers, 
and  their  fiimilies,  to  be  murdered.  Yet  he  professed  to  be  a 
just  prince,  and  to  be  ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  efiected  many  salutary  reforms,  and  promoted  edu- 
cation and  agricuhure,  by  expending  the  money  of  his  treasu-' 
ry.  He  assumed  to  be  the  patron  of  learning,  and  of  the  arts. 
The  few  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  (seven  are  mentioned  by 
name)  who  remained  in  JuBtinian's  dominions,  were  driven  out 
by  his  intolerance.  They  visited  Chosroes,  but  were  soon  dis- 
gusted with  him,  and  his  country.  They  found  that  he  waa 
vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ;  the  Magi,  (priests,)  bigoted  and  in* 
tolerant;  the  nobles  haughty ;  the  courtiera,  servile ;  the  mag- 
istrates, unjust  They  were  shocked  by  the  plurality  of  wives, 
the  number  of  conculnnes,  the  incestuous .  marriages,  and  the 
custom  of  exposing  ihe  dead  to  dogs  and  vultures.  They  hast- 
ily returned,  consilerinff  a  residence  within  the  empire,  under 
any  circumstances,  preferable  to  any  favon  which  the  Persian 
monarch  could  bestow.  He  did  them,  however,  that  fitvor 
which  they  most  desired,  by  making  an  agreement  with  Justin- 
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ian  that  they  should  live  unmoleated,  within  his  dominions. 
They  so  lived  and  died,  leaving  no  disciples.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  long  list  of  Grecian  sages,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  interpretation  of  £pictetus,  by  Semplicius, 
one  of  the  seven,  is  found  in  libraries  of  the  present  time. 
[Gibbon,  chap,  zl.] 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  these  Grecians  enter- 
tained of  Persia,  Cbosroes  was  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having 
been  munificent  in  obtaining  the  intellectual  products  of  other 
countries,  and  in  having  translations  made  into  Persian,  and  in 
having  widely  disseminated  them.  He  sent  the  phyacan  Pe- 
reses to  India,  to  obtain  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  the  fame  of  which 
had  reached  him.  This  difficult  enterprize  was  accomplished 
These  fables  have  come,  through  many  versions,  into  some  of 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe;  but  their  original  character 
no  longer  remains.  The  game  of  chess,  invented  in  India, 
was  introduced  to  his  subjects,  by  this  king.  He  founded  a 
school  of  physic,  near  Susa,  the  capital,  at  this  time,  of  Persia, 
which  became  a  school  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric* 

Justinian  lived  to  the  year  565,  and  Chosroes  to  the  year 
569.  During  this  time,  they  had  alternate  war  and  peace,  with 
▼arious  success ;  but  the  Persian  appears  to  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage  in  sagacity  and  in  arms.  The  details  of  these  con- 
flicts, as  they  were  void  of  permanent  results,  are  uninterest- 
ing ;  or,  if  otherwise,  there  is  no  space  for  them.  The  seat  of 
the  war  was  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  eastwardly  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  550^ 
Chosroes  took  and  destroyed  Antioch,  and  affected  to  weep  over 
the  misery  he  was  obliged  to  occasion.  Within  the  next  twenty 
years  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  and  proceeded  to 
the  further  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  Within  this  time,  also,  new 
wars  arose  with  the  successor  of  Justinian.  Chosroes  closed 
his  reign  in  569,  by  dying  of  sorrow,  leaving  a  iame  which 
has  induced  historians  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  Great ;  a 
title  which  he  deserved  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  Cy- 
rus only,  excepted. 

After  scenes  of  rebellion,  violence,  and  murder,  inseparable 
from  Oriental  despotism,  Chosroes  11.  appeared  on  the  Persian 
throne  in  614.  In  this  reign,  the  usual  employment  between 
Greeks  and  Persians  was  resumed.  Jerusalem,  at  this  time 
subject  to  the  Greek  emperor,  was  besieeed  and  taken  by  as- 
sault. This  warfare  was  instigated  by  me  Magi,  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Jews  volunteered  to  serve  therein.  The  church- 
es, the  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  cross,  preserved  there, 
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were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  conqueror's  malice.  The  pa- 
triarch Zachariah,  and  the  cross  itself,  were  carried  to  Per- 
sia* Ninety  thousand  Christians,  without  respect  for  age  or 
sex,  were  slaughtered.  Egypt  was  subdued  to  the  confines  of 
Ethiopia ;  and  the  conquests  were  pushed  westwardly,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Carthage.  In  Asia  Minor,  Chosroes  was 
master,  even  to  the  Bosphorus,  for  ten  years. 

No  Persian  king  had  more  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  magnifi- 
cence and  glory,  than  Chosroes  II.  His  abode  was  neither  at 
Ctesiphon,  nor  at  Susa,  but  at  Artemita,  about  60  miles  north 
of  the  former,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris.  The  riches  of 
which  he  had  despoiled  the  vanquished,  were  lavished  here,  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  monarch.  Lions  and  tigers  were  turned 
loose  for  the  chace.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants,  12,000 
camels,  6,000  horses  and  mules,  were  part  of  his  establishment 
The  daily  guard  of  the  palace  was  6,000,  the  number  of  slaves 
12,000,  the  number  of  selected  females  for  the  seraglio,  3,000. 
The  Roman  historian  adds,  "  The  voice  of  flattery,  perhaps  of 
fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the  30,000  rich  hangings  that 
adorned  the  walls ;  the  40,000  columns  of  silver,  or  more  prob- 
ably, of  marble,  and  plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof — the 
1000  globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the  dome  to  imitate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets,  and  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac." 
While  such  was  the  condition  of  the  exulting  monarch  of  Per- 
sia, he  received  an  invitation  from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mec- 
ca, inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet,  or  Mohammed,  as 
the  apostle  of  God.  The  indignant  monarch  tore  the  epistle, 
and  dismissed  the  bearer.  It  will  be  seen  how  easily  the  gran- 
deur of  Oriental  despotism  can  vanish. 

The  efforts  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  to  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
in  conflict  with  his  Persian  enemy,  have  already  been  narrated. 
The  disasters  of  Chosroes  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  by  his 
own  subjects.  He  witnessed  the  massacre  of  eighteen  of  his 
own  sons,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  died  in  ^ye  days 
afterwards.  These  measures  were  conducted  by  his  son  Si- 
roes,  who  assumed  the  crown.  He  reigned  eight  months,  and 
gave  place  to  an  anarchy  of  12  years,  in  which  nine  competi- 
tors were  contending  for  the  mastery.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod the  followers  of  the  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca  closed  these 
tragical  scenes,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  history  of  this  remark* 
able  person,  next  to  be  reviewed. 


,  CHAPTER  LXVIIL 

^  THE   KAHOMMEDAN    RELIGION. 

Arabia — Ancient  Religion — ASakomU  or  Mohammed. 

This  religion  began  in  Arabia.  This  extensive  country  is 
bounded,  westwardly,  by  that  part  of  Syria  which  lies  eastward- 
ly  of  Palestine;  and  passing  around  Palestine,  souih-west- 
wardly,  it  comes  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea ;  then  by  the  latter  sea, 
south-westward  ly,  about  1 400  miles.  Then  south -east  wardly, 
by  the  Arabian  Sea,  1300  miles,  to  the  gulf  of  Ormus;  then 
north-eastwardly,  by  this  gulf  and  the  Persian  gulf,  900  miles. 
Thence,  bounded  still  northeastwardly,  along  the  skirt  of  the  de- 
sert, 500  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Euphrates, and  distant  from 
that  river  about  50  miles,  to  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  form  of  Arabia  is  an  irregular  triangle.  The  northern  part 
of  the  great  desert,  which  is  the  northern  part  of  the  triangle,  lies 
between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  Arabia  contains  nearly  one 
half  the  number  of  square  miles  which  are  contained  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  The  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  most  north- 
wardly part  of  Arabia.  The  whole  of  Arabia  is,  therefore,  in 
the  same  latitude  with  the  countries,  islands,  and  seas,  which 
lie  between  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  republic  of 
Columbia,  in  South  America. 

In  1762,  Carstens  Niebuhr,  a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Roman  historian,  visited  Arabia,  as  one 
of  a  scientific  expedition,  sent  out  by  the  Danish  government 
In  the  following  year  he  published  his  travels.  From  his  ac- 
counts it  is  known,  that  there  are  many  tribes  settled  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  some  in  the 
interior,  among  the  mountains.  But  it  also  appears,  from  this 
traveller's  account,  as  it  does  from  others  dating  back  in  far  more 
distant  times,  that  the  largest  part  of  Arabia  consists  of  deserts 
of  burning,  moving  sands. 

Caravans  and  whole  armies  have  sometimes  been  buried 
alive  in  them.  The  northern  part,  next  to  Palestine,  was  once 
a  country  of  numerous  population,  as  is  known  from  Jewish 
history.  Here  lived  the  Edomites,  the  Amsdekites,  and  Cush- 
ites;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  country  of  Jobj  it 
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was,  also,  that  in  Tvhich  tbe  Israelites  wandered.  Before  the 
Po^uguese  found  the  way  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  with  eastern  regions 
came  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Idumea,  which  was  situate  at  the  north- 
wardly end  of  that  sea.  Hence,  in  Solomon's  time,  it  was  a  very 
rich  country.  It  is  now  mountainous,  rocky  and  barren,  in- 
habited only  by  pastoral  tribes,  who  have  the  common  name 
of  Bedouins,  (children  of  the  desert.)  That  part  of  Arabia 
which  is  connected  with  our  present  purpose,  lies  between  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  range  of  mountains  par- 
allel to  it,  and  of  the  average  distance  from  it  of  about  150 
miles.^  Passing  from  north  to  south,  between  these  mountains 
and  the  sea,  the  first  city  to  be  mentioned  is  Medina,  situated 
nearly  in  latitude  25,  north.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
further  south,  a  branch  from  these  mountains  runs  to  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  branch,  is  the  city 
of  Mecca,  lat.  21,  22.,  forty  miles  from  Jedda,  which  is  the 
nearest  port  on  this  sea.  Seven  hundred  miles  further  south  is 
the  south-west  point  of  Arabia,  having,  on  the  west,  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  south,  the  Straits  of  Babel mandel.  A  part  of  this 
country,  on  both  sides  of  the  point,  and  extending  back  from  it 
three  or  four  hundred  miles,  is  now  called  Yemen,  within 
which  was  Arabia  the  Happy.  This  name  was  not  obtained 
from  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  parts  called  the  Sandy,  and  the  Stonev. 
Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy,  was  and  still  is,  the  land  of  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  spices,  gums,  and  of  some  vegetable  produc- 
tions, used  in  medicine.  Moka,  situated  near  the  point,  is  the 
port  at  which  a  superior  kind  of  coffee  is  obtained. 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  femily  which  rules  at  a  place 
called  Saba,  are  the  descendants  of  Balkis,  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
who  visited  Solomon.  But  there  is  a  similar  tradition  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  to  a  princely  family  there.  If 
the  one  or  the  other  be  true,  the  lineage  of  Solomon  and  Bal- 
kis is  the  oldest  known  in  the  world.  This  celebrated  queen 
approached  Jerusalem  from  the  south,  but  whether  from  Arabia, 
or  Abyssinia,  the  curious  must  still  remain  in  doubt 

Arabia  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  historian,  MuUer, 
the  country  originally  of  the  horse.  He  thinks  it  was  Kuku, 
a  country  somewhere  west  or  south  of  Egypt.  But  the  horse 
is  no  where  a  finer  animal,  or  more  valued  or  cherished.  Ped- 
igrees are  alleged  to  be  carefully  preserved,  extending  back 
through  centuries.  This  is  the  country  of  the  camel,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  which  outstrips  the  fleetest  hone. 


The  former  has  two  hamps  oo  the  back,  and  ia  the  cand  of 
burthen.  The  latter  has  one  hump,  and  is,  properly,  the  dro»» 
edary:  this  name  comes  froor  the  addition  of  the  word  dromon 
or  runner,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  word  which  expressed  the 
name  of  cameL  The  camel  of  borthen  is  called  the  licing 
skip  of  the  Arab,  in  his  ocean  of  sand.  A  learned  writer  says 
of  this  camel, — *^  While  he  bears  double  the  burthen  of  tha 
mole,  he  is  more  frugal  than  the  ass ;  his  flesh  is  not  less  es- 
teemed as  food,  than  that  of  the  calf;  the  value  of  his  hair 
rivals  the  finest  fleece;  his  dung  serves  as  fuel,  and  his  urine 
yields  sal-ammoniac  He  often  marches  three  or  four  hnndred 
leagues  without  drinking  more  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  daya^ 
or  eating  any  thing  in  the  space  of  four-and4wenty  hours,  ex- 
cept a  few  thistles,  or  stalks  of  wormwood.  He  bears,  for  weeks, 
a  load  of  1300  pounds,  without  ever  being  lightened  of  his 
burthen."  Such  an  animal  seems  to  have  been  providentially 
bestowed  oo  such  a  country  as  Arabia. 

This  extraordinary  abstinence  of  tbe  camel  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fiict  that  he  has  a  separate  stomach,  appropriated  ezclu* 
sively  to  the  reception  of  water.  The  bewildered  Arab  is  some- 
times  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  deciding  whether  he  vrill 
submit  to  perish  himself,  or  prolong  his  chance  of  life  by  slay- 
ing bis  precious  camel,  to  obtain  the  contents  of  his  stomach. 

The  whole  population  of  Arabia  is  computed,  at  the  present 
day,  at  10  or  12  millions.  The  most  ancient  race  of  Arabs 
derive  their  origin  from  Heber,  four  generations  before  Abra- 
ham. The  second  race,  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar,  of  whose  posterity  it  was  declared,  **  their  hand 
shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man'a  hand  against 
them."  The  Arabians  boast  that  their  country  has  never  been 
conquered,  while  their  nation  has  conquered  more  than  half  of 
the  Eastern  world.  They  are  to  be  credited,  in  some  respects, 
in  their  boasting,  for  nature  has  made  most  oif  their  country  un- 
assailable. Parts  of  it  have  been  conquered.  In  the  year  600 
of  the  Christian  era,  Arabia  was  held  by  various  native  tribes 
of  Arabs ;  some  of  whom  were  Nomaas,  or  wanderers,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds ;  some  were  robbers,  or  plunderers  of 
caravans;  some  were  merchants;  some  cultivators  of  the  earth; 
some  mechanics ;  a  few  of  them  were  inferior  manufacturers. 

The  trade  with  the  east  was  carried  on  through  their  coun- 
try, the  merchant  ships,  and  the  caravans,  meeting  in  Arabia 
the  Happy.  Besides  the  Arabs,  there  were  settlements  of  Jews 
and  Christians,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country 
from  various  persecutions.    All  the  Arabians  were  idolatcars 


wonhtppifig  the  son,  moon,  and  stan,  and  a  multitude  of  gods 
ef  their  own  making.  They  enteftained  many  absurd  super- 
stitions. They  had  two  solitary  virtues,  those  of  charity  and 
hospitality,  but  exercised  only  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Their  enmity  was  cruel  and  merciless.  They  were  of  middle 
stature,  abstemious,  brave,  and  hardy.  Under  an  exterior  of 
extreme  gravity,  they  had  violent  passions,  and  an  ardent  im- 
agination. 

As  further  introduction  to  Mahommedanism,  there  is  an  en- 
closure at  Mecca,  a  square  surrounded  with  colonnades  and 
adorned  with  minarets.  In  this  square  are  six  or  eight  chap- 
els, and  a  square  building  of  stone  called  the  Kaaba,  which  is 
the  sacred  spot  of  this  religion.  The  Kaaba  dates  from  the 
time  of  Abraham,  at  whose  solicitations  the  Arabians  believe 
it  to  have  been  let  down  from  heaven.  Within  this  building, 
at  the  south-east  corner,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  is  ike 
black  stane^  fixed  in  that  wall,  and  ever  held  sacred  by  Arabi- 
ans, whether  in  the  time  of  their  idolatry  or  Mahommedanism : 
this  veneration  is  founded  on  the  belief)  that  the  black  stone 
represents  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  around  which  the  cha^ 
otic  matter  was  originally  distributed  and  reduced  to  order. 
(MuUer's  Universal  History.)  Among  the  fables  transmitted 
is  this:  that  the  stone  was  sacred  on  earth  before  the  deluge, 
and  was  preserved  from  the  general  desolation  of  that  event, 
by  beinf  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  afterwards  restored  to  Abra- 
ham,  who  placed  it  in  the  Kaaba.  This  temple  contained  360 
images,  intended,  perhaps,  to  represent  the  days  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  Arabian  calendar.  On  the  top  was  a  superior 
image,  called  the  God  Kobal,  which  may  have  represented  the 
sun.     [Make  Brnn's  Geography.] 

Within  the  enclosure  which  surrounds  the  Kaaba,  is  the  sa- 
cred well  Zem  Zem,  whose  waters  (it  is  said)  can  wash  away 
even  moral  pollution.  Around  the  Kaaba,  before  Mahomme- 
danism was  established,  the  idolatrous  Arabs  performed  their 
sacrifices  and  other  religious  ceremonies,  not,  however,  in  ref- 
erence to  its  supposed  founder,  who  had  been  long  forgotten  by 
them  as  an  object  of  veneration.  There  were  family  distinc- 
tions among  the  Arabians,  as  there  are  among  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  These  were  derived  from  the  common 
sources,  military  renown,  abundant  riches,  hereditary  rights,  or 
official  dignity.  There  were  princes,  and  there  were  noble 
families,  whose  various  branches  had  a  common  appellation. 
This  distinction  of  fiimilies  was  common  in  the  east,  and  still 
exists  among  the  Scottish  clans. 
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no  MAHOHKBDAM  IfAMBS. 

Those  who  prolM  Mahommadanmm  are  called  MmwilmeBp 
or  MassiemeQ,  Moslems,  or  Mahommedans — ^oaines  of  the  same 
aignification,  importing  that  one  has  given  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  faith  of  that  reugion,  which  &ith  is  expressed  by  the 
word  Islam.  Mahomm^anism  and  Islanusm  are  synonymoii& 
The  name  Arabia  means  the  land  of  the  west ;  as  it,  in  truth,  is, 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  When  Mahomet's  followers 
bad  conquered  the  east,  and  had  turned  their  faces  westward, 
they  were  called  Saracens,  which  means  a  people  from  the  east. 
This  name  was  applied  in  common  to  them,  and  to  Tarks,  who 
were  from  the  east,  and  who  first  mingled  with  the  Arabians 
and  then  overthrew  them ;  and  to  Tartars,  still  further  from  the 
east,  who  overthrew  the  Turks,  and  mingled  with  them.  The 
name  of  Saracen  has  disappeared  in  that  of  OUoman  of  the 
present  day,  which  is  an  odious  compound  of  Arabian,  Turks 
and  Tartar,  whose  bond  of  union  is  Mahommedanism. 

Mahomet  was  of  noble,  if  not  princely  origin.  He  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  one  of  the 
roost  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  pnnces  of  Mecca,  and  he- 
reditary fiuardians  of  the  Kaaba.  The  grandfather  was  Ab- 
dol  Motallet,  the  son  of  Hashem.  The  father  was  Abdailah, 
the  mother,  Amina,  and  Mahomet,  their  only  son,  was  born  at 
Mecca,  in  the  year  369.  While  he  was  in  infancy,  his  parents, 
and  his  grand mther  died.  He  had  several  uncles,  who  were 
rich  and  powerful,  though  his  own  inheritance  was  five  camels, 
and  one  Ethiopian  female  slave.  His  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  was 
his  guardian.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  whom  he 
soon  married,  and  was  thus  restored  to  the  ancient  rank  of  his 
family.  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  a  manly  beauty.  In 
the  words  of  Gibbon — **  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged 
on  his  side,  the  afiections  of  a  public  or  private  audience. 
They  applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic  aspect, 
his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his 
countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul;  and  his 
gestures  that  enforced  every  expression  of  the  tongue.  His 
memory  was  capacious  and  retentive ;  his  wit  easy  and  social, 
his  imagination  sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid  and  decisive. 
He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought  and  action."  Yet, 
Gibbon  adds,  after  such  commendation,  that  he  was  an  '*  illite- 
rate barbarian."  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  made  but  two 
journies  beyond  Arabia,  one  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  one  when  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Cadijah ;  the 
first,  to  Bastra,  a  citv  ea^wardly  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  to 
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Dftinasctis,  as  one  of  a  caravan.  He  is  not  supposed  to  have 
deriyed  his  plans  from  these  joarnies,  nor  had  ne  the  means 
of  learning  more  of  the  countries  which  he  saw,  than  the  eye 
could  impart,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  every  language  but  his 
own.  It  is  probable  that  his  future  celebrity  was  the  work  of 
his  own  genius. 

Before  his  time,  one  month  in  the  year,  that  of  Ramadan, 
was  devoted  by  the  Arabs  to  fasting  and  prayer.  This  month 
Mahomet  used  to  pass  alone,  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca.  Here  he  is  supposed  to  have  engendered,  in  fraud 
or  enthusiasm,  his  plan  of  converting  the  world  to  a  new,  oi 
rather  to  a  reformea  religion,  comprehended  in  the  expression 
which  forms  the  &ith  of  the  Mahommedan  to  the  present  day : 
**  There  is  only  one  God^  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  Ood" 
**  He  rejected,"  says  Gibbon,  **the  worship  of  idols  and  of  men, 
of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that  whatever 
rises  must  set ;  that  whatever  is  born  must  die ;  that  whatever 
is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish."  He  assumed  to  be  a 
prophet  at  the  age  of  forty. 

His  first  convert  was  Cadijah ;  the  second,  Yaraca,  his  father- 
in-law;  the  third,  his  faithful  servant  Zeid;  the  fourth,  Ali,  the 
son  of  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb ;  and  next  Ahubeker,  whose  wealth, 
influence  and  character  were  a  great  acquisition.  In  three 
years  he  had  acquired  only  fourteen  proselytes.  He  now  felt 
sufficiently  assured  of  success,  to  invite  all  the  members  of  his 
fiimily  to  a  festival.  To  this  assembly  he  said, — **  Friends  and 
kinsmen  I  I  ofler  you,  and  I  alone  can  ofler  the  most  pre- 
cious of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world,  and  of  the  world  to 
come.  Qod  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  service. 
Who  among  you  will  support  my  burthen  1  Who  amonsc  Y^^ 
will  be  my  companion,  and  my  vizier  1 "  Astonishment,  doubt, 
and  contempt  pervaded  the  assembly,  till  Ali,  then  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  arose  and  said,  "  O  prophet  1  I  am  the  man ; 
whosoever  rises  against  thee  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out 
his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  and  rip  up  his  body.  Oh  prophet ! 
I  will  be  thy  vizier." 

The  progress  of  Mahomet  was  slow  and  difficult  He  en- 
countered the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  They 
were  offended  by  his  audacity  and  presumption.  He  sfained 
over,  however,  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  the  fierce  and  inflexible 
Omar.  He  now  ventured  to  appear  in  the  Kaaba,  and  pro- 
mulgated his  doctrines  to  the  crowds  who  periodically  as- 
sembled there  to  perform  their  religious  ceremonies.  But  the 
prophet  was  assailed  by  envy  and  malice,  and  with  the  charge 
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oi  attemf^ting  to  subTert  the  ancient  religion  of  his  couatrfiBfltt. 
In  Mecca,  especially,  where  he  was  best  known,  he  had  little 
credit  as  a  prophet,  and  abundant  reproach  as  a  fanatic  and 
impostor.  His  own  tribe,  the  Koreisli,  were  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies, and  they  included  with  him  the  whole  family  of  Hashem* 
They  decreed,  and  the  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Kaaba, 
that  they  would  neither  buy  nor  sell,  marry  nor  give  in  mar- 
riage,  with  the  family  of  Hashem,  until  the  person  of  Mahomet 
was  given  up  to  the  justice  of  the  gods.  While  the  prophet 
was  thus  menaced,  he  lost  his  faithful  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophiao, 
of  the  family  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the  principality  of 
Mecca.  This  person  was  devoted  to  the  ancient  worship  of 
idols,  and  was  the  implacable  foe  of  the  family  of  Haahem. 
The  death  of  Mahomet  was  resolved  on,  and  he  had  no  re- 
source but  flight  In  the  dead  of  night,  accompanied  only  by 
Abubeker,  he  escaped  from  his  house.  They  concealed  them- 
selves three  days  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  a  league  from  Mecca. 
While  here,  they  heard  their  pursuers,  but  Uie  appearance  of 
a  spider's  web  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  of  a  pigeon's 
nest  near  it,  led  them  to  suppose  the  place  solitary,  aod  Qiey 
turned  away  to  make  further  search.  When  Abubeker  heard 
them,  he  said, — **  We  are  only  two."  "  There  is  a  third," 
said  the  prophet,  **  it  is  God  himself." 

From  this  cave,  Mahomet  and  Abubeker  directed  their 
flight  to  Medina.  They  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers, 
but  escaped  through  prayers  and  promises.  Gibbon  remarks, 
that  one  thrust  of  a  lance  might  now  have  changed  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  From  this  flight  of  the  prophet,  (from  Mecca 
to  Medina,)  Mahommedans  compute  their  years,  under  the 
name  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight.  This  is  the  era  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet,  and  commences  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  622. 
It  was  not  established  till  the  time  of  Omar,  the  next  but  one 
of  the  prophet's  successors,  in  the  year  634.  Mahomet  was 
well  received  at  Medina,  as  some  of  its  noblest  citizens  had 
been  converted  during  their  visits  to  Mecca.  He  stopped  at 
Koba,  two  miles  from  Medina,  and  there  entered  into  a  solemn 
contract  with  a  deputation,  which  Gibbon  considers  to  have 
been  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  of  his  flisfht,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  sort  of 
triumph.  Here  his  disciples,  who  had  been  dispersed  by  the 
persecutions  at  Mecca,  assembled  around  him,  and  among  thc^m 
Ali.  Mahomet  assumed  the  dignity  of  royalty,  combined 
with  that  of  the  holy  prophet.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  he 
could  number  fifteen  hundred  Moslems  or  followers*  well* 
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armed,  and  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  him  and  his  religion. 
Such  was  the  reneration  for  the  prophet,  that  a  hair  which 
fell  from  his  head,  and  the  water  in  which  he  had  washed, 
were  preserved,  as  though  they  contained  some  prophetic 
▼irtue. 

Thus  strengthened,  Mahomet  began  to  show  his  earthly 
ambition.  He  proclaimed  peace  and  fraternity  to  all  who  em- 
braced his  religion — ^war  and  extermination  to  all  who  did  not. 
The  surrounding  country  first  felt  the  force  of  the  warlike 
prophet.  He  fought,  in  person,  in  ten  battles  or  siefi^es,  and 
accomplished  fifty  military  enterprises  himself,  or  by  his  lieu- 
tenants, in  his  first  ten  years.  One  fifth  of  all  the  spoils  was 
preserved  by  the  propnet  for  pious  and  charitable  uses ;  the 
residue  was  distributed  among  his  armed  followers.  The 
caravans  which  passed  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
subjected  to  the  plunder  of  the  Mahommedans.  The  com- 
merce with  Mecca  was  thus  interrupted,  and  his  former  ene- 
mies, the  Koreisb,  assembled  a  numerous  force  to  proceed  to 
Medina,  and  annihilate  the  prophet  and  his  robbers.  The 
opposing  forces  met  a  few  miles  south  of  Medina.  Those  of 
his  enemies  greatly  outnumbered  those  of  the  prophet.  Seated 
on  a  throne  whence  he  overlooked  the  battle,  he  saw  that  his 
own  troop  were  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when,  starting  from 
his  seat,  he  took  up  a  handful  of  sand,  and,  casting  it  into  the 
air,  exclaimed,  in  a  tremendous  voice, — **  Let  their  faces  be 
covered  with  confusion."  The  Koreish  trembled  and  fied. 
This  defeat  only  stimulated  Abu  Sophian,  the  prince  of  Mecca, 
to  appear,  in  person,  with  a  still  greater  force.  The  second 
battle  was  fought  six  miles  from  Medina.  But  here  the  proph- 
et was  vanquished,  having  been  wounded  in  the  face  by  a 
javelin,  and  having  two  of  his  teeth  knocked  out  by  a  stone. 
Yet  he  rallied  the  faithful,  and  the  prince  of  Mecca  did  not 
see  fit  to  besiege  Medina.  In  the  following  year,  ten  thousand 
men  appeared  before  Medina,  composed  of  various  nations, 
and  led  by  Abu  Sophian.  The  prophet  declined  a  battle,  and, 
during  the  twenty  days'  siege,  be  artfully  fomented  divisions 
among  his  enemies,  and  a  tempest  having  overturned  their 
tents,  the  allies  of  the  Koreish  deserted,  and  the  siege  was 
abandoned* 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

MAHOKEt'8  progress — DEATH — ABUBEKBR^-OMAR« 

The  prophet  next  made  war  on  the  Jews,  who  were  settled 
in  Arabia.  Towards  that  nation  he  entertained  an  impiacable 
hatred.  He  took  from  them  all  they  possessed,  but  their  lives, 
and  exiled  them  to  Syria.  He  next  ventured  to  approach 
Mecca.  He  was  met  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  city  by 
his  enemies,  the  Koreish,  supported  by  numerous  allies.  He 
was  adroit  enough  to  waive  his  apostolic  dignity,  and  to  obtain 
a  truce  of  ten  years,  stipulating,  among  other  things^  that  he 
might  enter  the  city  as  a  devout  pilgrim,  and  r^der  his  hom- 
age at  the  Kaaba.  Within  these  ten  years,  he  entered  Mecca 
in  triumph,  and  even  the  proud  Abu  Sophian,  in  surxendering 
the  keys  of  the  city,  confessed  (under  the  scimetar  of  Omar) 
that  Mahomet  was  the  Apostle  of  the  true  God.  Between 
the  years  629  and  632,  the  whole  of  Arabia  had  submitted 
to  Mahomet.  The  ambition  of  the  prophet  was  iar  from 
being  satisfied  with  these  conquests.  He  now  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Palestine  and  to  Syria.  While  the  emperor  Herao- 
lius  was  returning  from  the  east  to  Constantinople,  an  embassy 
from  Mahomet  met  him,  and  invited  him  ana  his  empire  to 
embrace  the  Mahommedan  &ith.  This  being  refused,  three 
thousand  men  were  despatched  to  invade  Palestine  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Muta,  (supposed  to  be  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Palestine,)  where  the  faithful  Zeid  was  slain.  The  names  of 
Jaafar,  Abdallah,  and  Caled,  are  celebrated  in  this  battle^ 
Jaafar  bore  the  holy  standard.  When  he  lost  his  right  band^ 
he  held  the  standard  with  the  left;  when  this  was  severed,  he 
clasped  the  standard  with  his  bleeiding  stumps.  He  fell  with. 
fifty  wounds.  Abdallah  stepped  into  the  vacant  place  and 
bore  up  the  standard,  till  a  Roman  lance  laid  him  on  the  earth* 
Caled,  surnamed  the  Sword  of  God,  rescued  the  standard. 
Nine  swords  were  broken  in  his  hand,  but  he  succeeded  ift 
repelling  the  superior  number  of  the  Christians,  Such  was 
the  valor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Mahomet  had  inspired 
the  faithful.  It  will  be  seen  how  far  this  spirit  has  extended 
his  name  and  his  ftiith.  Mahomet  now  undertook  a  more 
serious  enterprise  against  the  Roman  empire,  and  embodied  a 
large  force  which  he  led  himself  hdf  way  towards  Palestine^ 
buty  excessive  heat  in  traversing  the  desert,  and  the  sufiering 
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from  the  want  of  water,  diacomaged  hia  anny,  and  the  enter- 
priae  was  given  up. 

On  his  return  to  Mecca,  the  prophet's  health  was  seen  to  be 
much  impaired.  He  is  said  to  hare  considered  a  slow  poison, 
administered  by  a  revengeful  Jewess,  to  be  the  true  cause  of 
bis  decline.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  fever 
of  fourteen  days.  He  was  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  ne  would,  in  some 
way»  have  disclosed  his  own  opinions  of  the  reality  of  hia 
miasion.  But  he  persevered  to  the  end,  and  died  consistently 
with  the  high  dignity  he  had  assumed,  declaring  that  the 
angel  of  death  had  no  power  to  take  his  soul  until  he  had 
given  hia  consent  This  he  affected  to  give,  and  expired  on  a 
carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  his  head  resting  on  the  lap  of  Aye- 
sha,  June  7,  632,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Mahomet  thus 
left  to  the  speculation  of  future  ages,  whether  he  was  a  mere 
fiwatic,  sincerely  believing  in  all  that  he  professed  to  believe, 
or  whether  he  was  an  ingenious  and  successful  h3mocrite.  It 
is  probable  that  he  began  in  the  disbelief  of  his  divine  mission, 
and  equally  probable  that  an  ardent  Arabian  imagination  might 
discipline  itself  into  a  conviction  that  he  was  divinely  commis- 
sioned* Whether  it  was  the  one  or  the  other,  or  a  mixture  of 
credulity  and  hypocrisy,  it  was  necessary,  to  the  honor  of  his 
fiune,  tbtat  he  should  die  as  the  "  Apostle  of  God." 

The  Koran  was  compiled  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament ;  within  six  hundrea  miles  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  about  half  that  distance  from  the  land  in  which 
the  book  of  Job  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  Whatso- 
ever the  Koran  contains  of  reasonable,  sublime,  or  beautiful, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament ;  all  that  deserves  the 
name  of  good  morals ,  was  taken  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  Koran  is  without  method  or  order,  and  abounds  in  con- 
tradictions and  repetitions.  The  author  obtained  from  Gabriel 
successive  chapters,  to  excuse  or  justify  his  own  conduct,  or 
ealbrce  his  new  orders.  The  last  communication  from  the 
angel  repealed  all  former  ones,  if  inconsistent  with  the  last 
Bdahomet's  mother  was  a  well-informed  Jewess,  and  he  had  a 
monk  and  a  Jew  in  his  own  house.  Such  is  the  statement  to 
account  for  the  &brication  of  the  Koran,  Mahomet  declared 
that  it  was  originally  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
on  the  skin  of  the  goat  which  Abraham  sacrificed  in  place  of 
his  son,  and  that  it  was  brought  down  and  delivered  to  him  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  in  parcels,  at  various  times.  [American 
Eneyclopwdia — ^Koran.]    This  book  is  about  the  size  of  the 
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Now  Testament  Its  parts  were  collected  into  a  Tolnme,  after 
the  prophet's  death,  in  634.  Its  contents  are  the  sopreone 
law»  rehgioos,  social,  ciril,  and  military,  for  abont  one  seventh 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  eanh. 

The  private  life  of  Mahomet  was  subject  to  many  infirmi- 
ties and  reproaches,  nor  is  there  a  single  instance  of  a  redeem- 
ing virtue,  unless  it  be  true  that  he  was  gratefid.  He  placed 
his  wife  Cadijah  among  the  four  perfect  women,  whom  he 
considered  to  be,  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  mother  of  our  Sav- 
iour, his  daughter  Fatima,  and  Cadijah.  The  most  beloved 
of  his  eleven  wives,  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  once 
said  to  Mahomet,  (in  the  consciousness  of  youth  and  beauty,) 
when  he  spoke  respectfully  of  Cadijah, — "  Has  not  God  given 
yeu  a  better  one  in  her  place  1 "  **  No,"  he  answered,  **  there 
never  can  be  a  better.  She  believed  in  me  when  men  despised 
me ;  she  relieved  my  wants  when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted 
by  the  world."  The  civil  government  of  the  prophet  was 
salutary  to  his  countrymen.  He  established  order,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  punishment  of  crimes.  As  a  temporal  prince,  he 
may  be  entitled  to  commendations.  He  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed in  not  having  an  heir  to  his  empire.  His  four  sons 
by  Cadijah  died  in  infancy.  His  son  by  an  Egyptian  concu- 
bme  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months.  Ten  of  his  wives 
were  widows  when  he  married  them,  neither  of  whom  gave 
him  any  child ;  but  he  had  four  daughters  by  Cadijah,  who 
were  married  among  the  most  exalted  of  his  disciples.  His 
daughter  Fatima,  the  child  of  Ayesha,  shared  largely  in  bis 
affections.  The  Fatimites,  who,  at  an  after  period,  arose  in 
Egypt,  a  denomination  of  Moslems,  derive  their  name  from 
this  daughter.  When  the  excessive  irregularities  of  the 
prophet  shocked  his  harem  and  the  faithful,  the  angel  Gabriel 
always  helped  him  to  an  exculpatory  page.  The  prohibition 
of  wme,  under  the  awful  denunciations  of  the  Koran,  may 
have  been  from  a  wise  policy,  to  prevent  the  contentions  and 
infirmities  which  an  inordinate  use  of  it  is  apt  to  produce. 
The  prohibition  of  swine's  fiesh  was  common  among  Egyp- 
tians and  Jews,  for  ages  before  Mahomet  appeared.  The  pro- 
hibition undoubtedly  arose  from  the  belief  that  such  food 
brought  on  certain  horrible  diseases,  which  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Egypt  and  southern  Asia.  This  prohibition 
was  severely  enforced  by  the  prophet. 

Fatalism  is,  to  the  present  dajr,  a  strict  point  in  the  creed  of 
every  true  Mussulman.  But  this  ingenious  prophet  was  ap- 
prehensive that  all  lus  purposes  might  not  be  answered  by  the 
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gift  of  the  persons  and  property  of  all  the  nnbeliaTers  on  the 
earth,  and  by  the  asearance  that  no  one  could  avoid  dying  in 
battle,  to  whom  that  death  had  been  foreordained,  nor  so  die, 
if  it  had  not  been.  He  promised  the  joys  of  heaven  to  all 
who  fell  in  his  cause,  and  made  these  joys  exceedingly  capti- 
'vating  to  an  Arabian  imagination.  A  respectable  historian 
gives  this  account  of  the  prophet^s  heaven,  as  the  reward  of 
erery  true  believer : — ^  Seventy  most  beautiful  women ;  a  tent 
of  incomparable  costliness  ;  a  prodigious  number  of  servants  j 
the  choicest  wines,  free  from  intoxicating  qualities,  and  pre- 
sented in  golden  goblets ;  the  most  delicious  food ;  the  most 
aomptuous  dresses,  and  renovated  youth  that  would  endure 
forever."  But  unbelievers  he  threatened  with  torments  as 
eoduring  and  as  terrible  as  the  joys  of  heaven  were,  desirable. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  short  account  of  the  present  creed 
of  Islamism,  or  Mahometan  faith.  Mahomet  was  the  last  of 
the  prophets ;  his  name  is  written  on  all  the  gates  of  pradise. 
The  devil  was  cast  out  at  his  birth.  He  visited  the  seven 
heavoDS,  and  was  superior  to  all  men  in  genius  and  wisdom. 
He  performed  three  thousand  miracles,  besides  those  in  the 
Alcoran,  which  contains  sixty  thousand  in  itself,  as  every  verse 
is  a  miracle.  He  cleft  the  moon.  Fountains  of  pure  waters 
have  gushed  from  his  fingers.  God  divides  with  him  his 
blessings,  and  has  ordered  the  Universe  to  obe^  him.  The 
earth  belongs  to  him  ;  and  before  him  it  was  stained  by  Chris* 
tians,  idolators,  and  Jews.  He  purified  it  h^  his  doctrine. 
Mahomet  instituted  prayer,  the  custom  of  washing  hand» after 
meats,  of  making  a  nollow  on  one  side  of  the  tomb,  the  fash- 
ion  of  wearing  turbans,  with  streamers  hanging  from  behind, 
a  mark  of  distinction  even  among  angels.  Mahomet  had  the 
privilege  of  committing  murder  in  all  the  sacred  territory, 
even  in  Mecca ;  to  judge  according  to  his  will;  to  receive 
presents ;  to  parcel  out  lands  even  before  he  had  possession  of 
them.  The  best  spoils  were  his.  Celestial  spirits  obeyed 
him.  The  angel  of  death  could  not  take  his  soul  till  he  had 
first  asked  his  permission. 

True  Moslems  have  a  string  of  beads  around  the  neck,  and 
each  bead,  as  counted  over,  is  to  remind  the  disciples  of  the 
Tarious  qualities  of  the  founder  of  his  religion,  or  of  his  mira- 
clea.  The  Catholics  also  have  strings  of  beads.  There  is  a 
natural  similarity  between  the  benedictions,  privileges,  and 
assurances  dispensed  by  the  popes  to  the  crusaders,  and  those 
announced  to  his  foUowers  by  the  accomplished  and  successful 
Napoleon  of  the  Arabs. 
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**  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  **  is  the  key  of  heaven  and 
hell.  A  drop  of  blood  spent  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night 
spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fiiatlng  or 
prayer.  Whoever  £iils  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven ;  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion, 
and  odoriferous  as  musk ;  the  loss  of  limbs  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  wings  of  angels  and  of  cherubim."  His  foUowevB 
advanced  fearlessly  to  battle.  Where  there  is  no  chance  there 
is  no  danger. 

As  the  prophet  had  created  the  Mahometan  throne  by  his 
own  genius  and  valor,  he  had  a  much  better  right  to  dispose 
of  it,  by  naming  a  successor,  than  despotic  monarchs  generally 
have  had.  This  he  did  not  do,  and  contentions  arose  among 
his  chiefe.  On  the  one  part,  the  pretensions  of  Ali,  the  iSrst 
of  his  avowed  adherents,  and  the  husband  of  his  favorite 
child,  Fatima,  were  strongly  supported.  On  another  part  it 
was  insisted  upon,  that  the  prophet  intended  to  leave  the  suc- 
cessor to  choice,  or  he  would  have  chosen  one  to  take  his 
place.  This  latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  Abdallah  Ebn  Abu 
Koafas,  surnamed  Abubeker,  was  elected.  This  surname  is 
differently  understood  by  different  writers.  It  has  been  said  to 
signify  the  father  of  the  virgin,  as  this  person  stood  in  that 
relation  to  Ayesha,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  prophet's 
wives  who  had  not  been  previously  a  wife  when  married  to 
him.  It  has  also  been  snid  to  signify  the  first  witness,  and  the 
fhithAil  witness.  He  took  the  titular  distinction  of  caliph, 
which  is  said  to  mean  vice-general,  or  the  substitute  for  the 
prophet  He  was  far  advanced  when  elected.  He  ruled  two 
years  and  four  months,  'and  assumed  to  name  Omar  as  his 
successor.  When  Omar  was  informed  of  this,  he  went  to  the 
caliph  and  told  him  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  place. 
That  may  be  true,  said  the  caliph,  but  the  place  has  occasion 
for  you. 

In  the  reign  of  Abubeker,  the  first  caliph,  (632 — 634,) 
Caled,  surnamed  the  Sword  of  God,  led  an  army  from,  Medina 
across  the  Desert,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus 
invaded  the  Persian  empire^  "In  his  firat  year,"  says  an 
Arabian  historian,  ** Caled  fought  many  signal  battles;  an 
immense  number  of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered,  and  spoih 
infinite  and  innumerable  were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Mos- 
lems." The  Persian  kingdom,  convulsed  by  internal  divi- 
sions, made  a  feeble  efibrt  to  resist  the  Arabians.  The  house 
of  Sassanides  then  reigned,  but  it  was  destined  to  fiill,  and, 
with  it,  the  religion  long  cherished,  of  which  Zoroaster  was 
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the  feuoder.  The  final  straggle  of  Persian  power  was  at 
the  battle  of  Cadesia,  sixty-one  leagues  south-weetwardlv  from 
the  present  Bagdad,  and,  perhaps,  a  fourth  part  of  that  distance 
from  Cufiu  The  contest  has  obtained  the  distinction,  in  his- 
tory,  of  "  obstinate  and  atrocious." 

After  the  battle,  in  the  year  636,  the  Arabians  founded  the 
city  of  Bosra,  or  Bassora,  forty  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  Tigris,  and  forty  miles  above  the  north- 
wardly  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Bassora  is  still  a  com- 
mercial city.  Yezdeyard,  the  last  king  of  the  Sassanides 
iamil^r.  fled  north-eastwardly,  to  the  hills  of  ancient  Media, 
and  his  seat  of  empire,  the  city  and  palace  of  Ctesiphon,  near 
the  spot  on  which  Bagdad  stands,  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Mahometans.  Among  the  spoils  was  a  magazine  of  camphor, 
which  was  used,  with  a  mixture  of  wax,  to  light  the  palaces 
of  the  east.  The  extent  of  a  hall  in  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon 
is  known  by  the  carpet  which  covered  the  floor.  It  was  a 
square  of  silk,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  richly  wrought,  with  brilliant  and  golden  colors,  to  repre- 
sent a  garden.  It  was  sent  entire  to  the  venerable  caliph  at 
Medina.  This  royal  residence,  after  the  pillage  of  the  Arabs, 
was  permitted  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  travellers  now  dispute 
where  it  was.  Before  the  year  752,  and  within  twenty  years 
after  the  decease  of  the  prophet,  his  pious  followers  had  sub- 
jected and  converted  the  people  of  the  vast  territory  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  had  done  the  like 
favor  to  all  whom  they  had  not  slain,  from  the  Tigris,  north- 
eastwardly beyond  the  Caspian,  to  the  river  now  called  Sihon, 
by  the  Greeks  of  Alexander  the  Saparlis,  which  is  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Bagdad.  South-eastwardly,  they 
had  carried  the  name  and  the  religion  of  the  prophet  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  to  the  confines  of  India.  These  conquests  are 
spread  over  many  pages  by  historians,  who  narrate  the  thou- 
sands of  mournful  scenes  which  accompanied  them.  It  was 
a  rule  with  Mahometans,  in  every  case,  first  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  whatsoever  they  desired,  and  then  to  put  all  to  the 
sword,  and  to  burn  and  demolish  whenever  they  were  resisted. 

While  these  conquests  were  going  on  in  the  east,  other 
Arabian  forces  were  engaged  in  like  terrible  operations  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  then  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Roman, 
or,  properly,  the  Greek  emperor,  Heraclius.  Caled,  the  Sword 
of  God,  had  been  transferred,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Persian 
war,  to  command  in  the  conquest  of  these  countries.  The 
whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  exhibit  a  more  daring* 


brate,  skilful^  and  victorious  chief  than  Caled.  Hib  own  na- 
tare,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  prophet,  had  so  nerved  his 
arm,  and  steeled  his  heart,  that  no  enterprise  was  too  difficult 
for  him,  if  there  wis  even  a  hope  of  extending  the  knowledge 
of  the  koran,  or  of  exterminating  an  unbeliever. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  about  400  miles  from  north  to  the 
south.     The  Jews  never  possessed  more  than  100  miles  of  the 
coast,  from  the  river  Egypt ;  which  is  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  this  sea,  up  to  the  south  end  of  the  small  territory  which 
was  anciently  called  Phcenicia,  in  which  were  the  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.     Phosnicia  was  about  60  miles  long,  and,  per- 
haps,  25  miles   wide,  bounding  on  the  sea.     Palestine  ex- 
tended up  northwardly  behind  or  east  of  the  Phoenician  terri- 
tory, about  as  far  up  as  that  did.     The  breadth  of  Palestine  no 
where  exceeded  90  miles.     North  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia, 
quite  up  to  the  Black  Sea  was  Syria,  a  length  of  550  miles. 
AH  the  territory  east  of  Palestine,  and  between  it  and  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  which  runs  up  further  north  than  Palestine  does, 
was  either  part  of  Syria,  or  part  of  Arabic^  the  latter  being  the 
most  southwardly.     In  the  year  632,  there  were  many  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  cities  in  Syria,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Romans.     Among  these  cities  is 
Damascus,  and  north-eastwardly  of  that  was  Palmyra,  cel- 
ebrated as  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  renowned  and  unfortu- 
nate Zenobia,  whose  prime  minister  was  the  learned  Longi- 
nus,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  sublime,  now  well  known. 
He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  fell  with  his  noble  queen  into 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  who  put  him  to  death,  in  the  year 
275.     The  rirer  Orontes  rises  in  the  mountains  near  to  Da- 
mascus, and  takes  a  course  nearly  north-westwardly,  througli 
vallies  once  populous,  cultivated,  and  beautiful,  towards  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  passing  by  Anti- 
och,  16  miles  from  the  sea,  it  empties  into  that  sea  about  40 
miles  from  its  north-east  comer.     In  these  vallies  there  were 
rich  cities,  and  among  them  Emessa,  the  birth  place  of  Lon- 
ginus. 

The  whole  of  that  region  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  made 
to  feel  the  military  strength,  and  unsparing  fimaticism  of  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  invasion  began  in  the  same  year 
that  the  prophet  died,  632,  while  Abubeker  was  Caliph.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been,  compared  with  the  experience  of  the 
eastern  world,  if  the  commands  of  Abubeker,  to  his  generals, 
had  been  observed  by  them,  and  their  successors :  **  Remem- 
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ber,"  said  he,  *'  that  you  are  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  on 
the  Ferge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of  judgment,  and  in  the 
hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injustice  and  oppression;  consult 
your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of 
your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit 
yourselves  si  ike  men,  without  turning  your|backs;  but  let  not 
your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  women  and  children. 
Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  cornfields.  Cut  down  no 
fruit  trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill 
to  eat.  When  you  make  any  covenant,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as 
good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  relig- 
ious persons,  who  live  in  monasteries,  and  who  propose  to 
themselves  to  serve  God  in  that  way:  let  them  alone,  and  neither 
kill  them,  nor  destroy  their  monasteries.  You  will  find  anoth- 
et  sort  of  people,  that  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who 
have  shaven  crowns;  be  sure  you  cleave  their  skulls,  and  give 
them  no  quarter,  till  they  either  turn  Mahommedans,  or  pay 
tribute.''  By  those  of  the  shaven  crown,  the  pious  caliph  in- 
tended, the  monks  of  the  catholic  church. 

The  first  object  of  attack  was  Bosra,  a  city  of  Syria,  east  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This  was  the  ancient  city  of  Bezer, 
one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to 
appoint.  It  is  mentioned  as  having  been  appointed  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,  ch.  xx  ver.  8.  This  conquest  was  easily  made, 
partly  by  the  military  fervor  of  the  Moslems,  and  partly  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Roman  governor.  Damascus  is  four  days' 
journey,  about  80  miles  north  of  Bosra.  The  forces  of  Caled 
were  insufficient  to  subdue  Damascus.  He,  therefore,  concen* 
trated  around  that  city  all  the  warriors  of  the  prophet  who  had 
engaged  in  different  expeditions,  and  the  whole  number  which 
assembled  was  45,000.  In  the  mean  time,  Heraclius,  the  em- 
peror, had  assembled  a  force  of  70,000,  near  Emessa,  on  the 
Orontes,  100  miles  north  of  Damascus.  On  modern  maps 
Emessa  is  called  Hems. 

The  Arabs  suspended  the  siege  of  Damascus  to  encounter 
this  army,  which  they  entirely  defeated  in  a  plain  near  Emessa. 
If  one  should  recite  the  exploits  of  the  Arabs,  (acting  under 
the  belief  of  fatalism,  or  predestination,  devotion  to  their  (aith, 
and  the  certainty  of  paradise,)  in  this,  or  any  of  their  thousand 
battles^  it  would  require  extensive  details,  for  which  we  have 
no  space.  These  exploits  always  equalled,  if  they  did  not  sur- 
pass, the  best  efforts  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  under  the  stimu- 
JII8  of  what  they  called  patriotism ;  or  those  of  the  French  ar- 
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miea,  when  in  their  reyolation  they  carried  liherty  at  the  poinl 
of  the  hayoneC,  through  Europe. 

The  Arahs  returned  to  the  siege  of  Damascos.  At  the 
end  of  70  days,  that  beautiful  city  was  submiued  to  the  pillage 
of  these  fanatical  barbarians.  A  portion  of  its  men,  womeBi 
and  children,  were  permitted  to  depart  down  the  O routes^  Uh 
wards  Antioch,  in  the  hope  of  finding  their  way  through  Aria 
Minor  to  Constantinople  The  causes  of  the  pursuit,  by  the 
Arabs*  of  this  party,  and  their  total  destruction,  are  narrated  by 
Gibbon,  in  his  chapter  LL,  with  as  much  feeling  as  that  cele- 
brated historian  has  displayed  any  where  throughout  his  mel- 
ancholy details. 

After  several  intermediate  conflicts,  the  Arabs  appeared  be- 
fore Jerusalem,  in  637.  At  this  time,  Omar  had  succeeded  to 
the  caliphate.  Oaled,  who  had  been  highest  in  command,  had 
given  place  to  Abu  Obeidah,  in  whose  name  Jerusalem  was 
called  on  to  surrender.  His  short  epistle  is  worth  transcribing* 
"  Health  and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows  in  the  right 
way.  We  require  of  }rou  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse  this,  consent 
to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  CXherwise  I  shall 
bring  men  against  you,  who  love  death,  better  than  you  do  the 
drinking  of  wine,  or  the  eating  of  hog's  flesh.  Nor  will  I 
ever  stir  from  you,  if  it  please  God,  until  I  have  destroyed 
those  who  fight  for  you,  nor  until  I  have  made  slaves  of  your 
children."  After  a  siege  of  four  months,  during  which  there 
were  sanguinary  conflicts,  almost  daily,  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  besieged,  Jerusalem  ofiered  to  capitulate.  One  condition 
was,  that  the  contract  should  be  signed  by  Omar  in  person. 
He  was  sent  for  and  came,  but  not  as  the  sovereign  of  Persia, 
and  of  Syria,  might  have  been  expected  to  come.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which  carried  himself  a  bag  of  com, 
a  bag  of  dates,  a  leather  bag  of  water,  and  a  wooden  dish. 

Omar  remained  only  ten  days  at  Jerusalem,  and  thea  re- 
turned to  Medina,  but  he  employed  his  time  usefully.  He  re- 
formed the  errors  of  his  Arabs  in  the  quantity  of  wives  which 
each  had  taken  to  himself;  he  forbade  extortion  and  cruelty; 
he  repressed  luxury,  by  taking  away  the  rich  garments  With 
which  the  conquerors  had  clothed  themselves,  and  pnnidi- 
ed  some  of  them  by  causing  them  to  be  dragged  with  their 
&ces  in  the  dirt  By  his  command,  the  ground  floor  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon  was  prepared  for  a  mosque.  He  regulated 
the  future  government  of  his  Syrian  conquests,  and  departed  io 
the  same  humble  manner  in  wnich  he  came. 
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The  forces  of  the  Arabs  were  then  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts;  the  inferior  one  remained  in  Palestine,  under  Amrou ; 
the  superior  one  departed,  under  Caled  and  Obeidab,  to  take 
Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Aleppo  is  still  known  by  the  same  name  \ 
it  was  called  Beria  by  the  Greeks.  This  city  is  in  lat  36,  long. 
37,  and  70  miles  east  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  now  the  third  town  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  has 
BOW  a  mixed  population,  computed  at  200,000,  but  was  a  much 
more  considerable  city  when  attacked  by  the  Arabs.  Before 
the  1st  of  September,  638,  both  Aleppo  and  Antioch  had  been 
subdued,  but  the  latter  ransomed  itself  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
sum  of  money.  Heraclius,  the  emperor,  had  come  into  Syria, 
but  he  chose  not  to  encounter  the  Arabs  in  person.  He  had 
seen  the  destruction  of  the  last  of  his  armies,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Antioch  he  hastily  withdrew  to  Constantinople.  But  the 
Arabians  had  so  far  diminished  their  numbers,  by  baUle,  dis- 
ease, and  hardships,  that  they  contented  themselves  with  their 
conquests  thus  far,  in  Syria.  They  had  now  extended  their 
empire  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jaxartes,  or  Sihon,  and  to  the  Indus.  In  the  ten  years  of  Omar's 
reign,  and  within  thirteen  years  of  the  prophet^s  death,  36,000 
cities  or  castles,  had  been  taken  or  reduced  to  submisaion  ;  4000 
churches,  or  temples  of  unbelievers,  had  been  destroyed,  and 
1400  mosques  had  been  established,  for  worship  according  to 
the  religion  of  Mahomet.  Omar  perished  by  poison,  adminis- 
tered by  a  revengeful  Jewish  slave,  not,  improbably,  in  honor 
of  feUen  Jerusalem.  This  Caliph  is  the  first  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Emir  el  Moumenin,  or  prince  of  the  faithful.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Othman,  who  fell  by  assassins  of  his  own  country 
and  faith,  with  the  Koran  on  his  knees.  This  event  occurred 
in  655. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Conqfitest  of  Egypi — Alexandrian  Lihravy—'Cenqussts  in  Barbary^Mix- 
Uut  of  Arabs  and,  Moors, 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Egypt  is  comprised  of  the  flat 
land  called  the  Delta,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  Greek  letter  D,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Uiangle ;  sec- 
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ondly,  of  a  valley  of  an  average  width  of  8  or  12  miles,  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  mountains,  extending  southwardly,  at  least 
600  miles  from  the  south  point  of  the  E)elta;  thirdly,  of  these 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  of  the  country  beyond  them. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  weslwardly  range,  the  country  is  a 
sandy  desert.  On  the  east  side  of  the  eastwardly  range  is  a 
country  extending  to  the  Red  Sea,  mountainous,  rocky,  and  lit- 
tle known  in  history.  The  river  Nile  runs  through  this  val- 
ley, from  south  to  north,  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  whole  of  the  Delta  has  been  formed  by  the  deposit  of 
matter  floated  down  by  the  Nile,  if  the  traveller  and  historiaD, 
Heroditus,  should  be  credited.  He  says  that  when  he  was  in 
Egypt,  (about  450  B.  C.,)  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  the  Med- 
iterranean flowed,  at  some  former  time,  at  the  foot  of  the  moan- 
tains,  now  nearly  80  miles  south  of  its  southern  shore.  When 
the  Nile  comes  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Delta,  it  divides 
into  branches,  the  most  westwardly  one  of  which  runs  to  Alex- 
andria, in  about  80  miles.  The  eastwardly  branch  runs  to  an- 
cient Pelusium,  about  the  same  distance,  both  on  the  sea  shore. 
The  points  at  which  these  two  branches  respectively  reach  the 
sea,  are  distant  about  70  miles  from  each  other.  A  short  dis- 
tance (perhaps  20  or  30  miles)  south  of  the  place  where  the 
Nile  divides,  was  Memphis,  in  which  Pharaoh  and  Joseph 
dwelt  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  as  travellers  and  anti- 
quaries diflTer  in  opinion.  It  was,  probably,  near  to  the  present 
capital  of  Egypt,  Grand  Cairo.  (A  more  particular  description 
of  Egypt  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  volume.)  In  the  year 
638  Egypt  was  a  province  of  the  Greek  emperor,  HeracJius. 
It  had  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  province  to  Rome,  or  Constan- 
tinople, ever  since  Octavius  (afterwards  Augustus)  had  over- 
thrown the  last  of  the  Egyptian  race  of  Ptolemy,  in  ihe  per- 
son of  Cleopatra,  thirty  years  before  our  era.  In  638  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  remnant  of  Egyptians,  under  the  general 
name  of  Copts,  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  had  been  driv- 
en, at  various  times,  from  Judea;  and  by  the  Greeks,  who 
were  divided,  among  themselves,  into  several  Christian  sects, 
and  who  were  intolerant  opponents  of  each  other.  But  Egypt 
was  still  a  rich  country,  possessing  an  important  commerce. 
Alexandria  was  still  a  splendid  city,  and  then  the  most  commer- 
cial city  of  the  world.  The  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Delta 
preserved  their  ancient  feme  for  fertility,  and  were  the  principal 
dependence  of  Constantinople,  for  wheat. 

At  this  time,  638,  Omar,  at  Medina,  being  the  second  caliph, 
or  vice-regent  of  the  prophet,  permitted  his  brave  general,  Aia- 
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foa,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Egypt    Between  this  time  and 
640,  Amroa  had  been  entirely  succesful  in  this  enterprise.     He 
was  aided  by  the  Copts,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  Christ- 
ian masters,  and  even  these  Greeks  bore  an  unwilling  alle* 
giance  to  the  emperor.     Although  we  ayoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble,  all  military  details,  as  these  are  all  much  alike,  and  conyey 
little  of  instruction,  yet  the  proceedings  of  the  enthusiastic 
Moslem,  Amrou,  in  the  conquest  of  Alejuindria,  require  a  short 
notice.    He  had  first  made  himself  master  of  Memphis,  altera 
severe  month's  siege,  during  which  he  was  much  distressed  by 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  an  event  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  and  for  which  he  was  unprepared.     He  then  trans* 
ferred  his  forces  to  the  maritime  city  of  Alexandria.     The 
Greeks,  who  had  been  driven  from  Memphis,  had  concentrated 
near  this  city.    Alexandria  stood  on  land  which  separated  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  lake  Mereotis.     The  distance  of  the 
sea,  from  the  lake,  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter.     The  city  was 
6  or  8  miles  long,  and  of  the  width  of  this  land,  l^  mile. 
The  sea  bathed  the  wall  of  the  city  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  on  the  south-east.     The  ends  of  the  city 
were  protected  by  walls  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  lake.     A 
street  of  2000  feet  in  width  extended  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  : 
and  this  street  was  crossed  at  right  angles  bv  one  of  equal 
width,  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.     The  street  across 
the  citv  was  decorated  by  magnificent  houses,  temples,  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  was  the  most  superb  street  m  the  world. 
Nothing  remains  of  this  city  but  some  of  its  ruins,  which  time 
has  not  been  able  to  destroy.     The  modern  city,  of  the  same 
name,  is  not  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one.     This  city  was 
planned  and  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  here  m  a  golden  coffin,  in  the  year  323,  before 
the  Christian  era.  Amrou  could  not  approach  the  city  tlirough 
the  walls  which  protected  it  by  the  sea  and  the  lake ;  and  he 
directed  his  successive  attacks,  therefore,  only  against  the  walls 
at  the  ends  of  the  city.     These  were  returned  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  in  which  the  invaders  were  usually  the  victorious  par- 
ty.    In  one  assault,  Amrou  entered  the  city,  and  he  and  a  slave 
were  severed  from  their  associates,  and  taken  prisoners.  When 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  governor,  or  prefect  of  the 
city,  his  lofty  demeanor,  and  resolute  tone,  had  disclosed  his 
cUffnity,  and  the  battle-axe  was  raised  to  fell  him  to  the  floor, 
when  Amion's  slave  struck  him  on  the,  face,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.     By  this  for- 
tODSte  turn  the  prefect  was  deceived  as  to  the  rank  of  his  pris- 
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oner,  and  dismissed  him,  on  the  assurance  that  he  would  en- 
deavor that  a  suitable  embassy  should  be  sent  by  the  Mahome- 
tans to  treat  of  peace.  No  such  embassy  was  sent.  The  siege 
continued,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months  the  prophet's  flag 
was  raised  ou  the  waiJs  of  Alexandria,  Dec.  2%  640.  [Gib- 
bon, chap,  li.] 

Amrou's  report  to  the  caliph  thus  describes  his  conquest 
**  I  have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  west.     It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty.     It  con- 
tains 4000  palaces;  4000  baths;  400  theatres  and  places  of 
amusement;  12,000  shops,  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food;  40,- 
000  tributary  Jews."     Although  the  city  was  taken  without 
capitulation,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  Amrou,  the  pious  chief 
saved  it  from  pillage  and  destruction,  and  appropriated  its  treas- 
ures to  the  use  of  the  caliph,  and  the  propagation  of  the  &ith. 
The  loss  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of 
the  declining  Heraclius,  who  died  seven  weeks  after  its  capture, 
of  the  dropsy.     In  the  next  four  years  two  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Greeks  to  recover  the  city,  but  Amrou  defeated  them, 
and  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt  was  now  severed,  and  forever, 
from  the  Greek  empire. 

It  has  been  often  repeated  that  the  world  suffered  a  great  and 
irreparable  loss  in  the  destruction  of  the  libraiy,  which  the  suc- 
cession of  kings,  after  the  dismemberment  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire, had  gathered  in  Alexandria.  Some  of  this  race  of  kings, 
who  were  called  the  Ptolemies,  were  distinguished  patrons  of 
learning.  Alexandria  was  the  successor  of  Athens  as  the  seat 
of  science,  and  here  many  philosophers  were  assembled  in  the 
time  of  these  kings.  It  is  related  that  there  were  700,000  vol- 
umes, (in  writing,  printing  being  then  unknown,)  in  this  city,  of 
which  400,000  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sarapis, 
and  300,000  in  the  royal  palace.  If  this  vast  number  was 
ever  gathered  at  Alexandria,  a  portion  is  well  known  Co  have 
been  burnt  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged  there,  GO  years 
before  our  era  began.  But,  shortly  after,  Mark  Antony  pre- 
sented the  whole  library  of  the  town  of  Pergamusto  Cleopatra, 
then  queen  of  Egypt.  Pergamus  was  near  the  western  shore 
of  Asia  Minor.  Its  library  consisted  of  200,000  volumes, 
beautifully  written  on  parchment,  which  was  invented  at  this 
place.  £sculapius  practised  medicine  in  this  city.  It  was  the 
oirth-place  of  Galen.  About  400  years  afterwards,  the  libraiy 
of  Alexandria  was  again  impaired,  (to  what  extent  is  unknown,) 
when  the  fanatical  Theodosius  the  Great,  (in  881,)  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  ordered  all  heathen  temples  to  bo  demolidied 
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throufi^bout  his  empire.  Stilly  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  volumes  remaining  in  the  time  of  Ararou,  was  very  great. 
The  library  was  the  only  public  property  which  was  not  ap* 
pTOpriated  to  the  caliph's  use,  and  this  was  disregarded  because 
Amrou  thought  it  to  be  worthless.  A  distinguished  philoso- 
pher, named  Philopomus,  asked  of  Amrou  the  giA  of  the 
library,  and  Amrou  was  disposed  to  assent,ibut  concluded  to 
consult  the  caliph  Omar,  who  returned  the  often -quoted  an- 
swer : — **  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  book 
of  Grod,  (the  Koran,)  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed." 

It  has  been  transmitted,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  these  lite- 
rary treasures  were  applied  to  heating  the  four  thousand  baths 
of  Alexandria,  and  that  it  required  six  months  to  consume 
them.  Gibbon  appears  to  have  made  a  critical  examination 
of  the  evidence  of  this  alleged  fact,  and  he  discredits  the 
stated  number  of  the  volumes,  and  the  value  of  the  number, 
whatever  it  may  have  been ;  and  thinks  that  the  loss  does  not 
deserve  the  regret  which  has  been  so  often  expressed.  But 
other  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  there  must  have  been  many 
highly  important  works  there,  which  would  have  elucidated 
many  doubtful  facts  in  history,  philosophy,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, though,  there  may  have  been  many  on  sectarian  dontro- 
▼ersies,  which  are  not  to  be  regretted. 

Omar  having  a  desire  to  know  what  sort  of  a  country  it 
was,  which  Amrou  had  added  to  his  empire,  the  latter  sent 
him  a  description  of  it,  as  follows  : — **  Oh  t  commander  of  the 
feithful  1  Egypt  is  a  compound  of  black  earth  and  green 
plants,  between  a  pulverised  mountain  and  a  red  sand,  (mean- 
ing the  shore.)  The  distance  from  Syene  (now  commonly 
known  as  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  about  seven  hundred 
miles)  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman.  Along  the  valley 
descends  a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
reposes,  both  in  the  evening  and  the  morning,  and  which  rises 
and  falls  both  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
When  the  annual  dispensations  of  Providence  unlock  the 
springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his 
swelling  and  sounding  waters  through  the  realm  of  Egypt ; 
the  fields  are  overspread  by  the  salutary  flood,  and  the  vrllnges 
communicate  with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks.  The 
retreat  of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for  the 
reception  of  the  various  seeds ;  the  crowds  of  husbandmen 
who  blacken  the  land,  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  indus- 
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trioos  ants,  and  their  natire  indolence  is  qaickened  by  the  lash 
of  the  taskmaster,  and  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a  plentiful 
increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived;  but  the  riches 
which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley,  and  the  rice^ 
the  legumes,  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are  unequally  shared 
between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  possess.  According 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  lace  of  the  country  ia 
adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald,  and  the  deep 
yellow  of  the  golden  harvest."  If  these  were  truly  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Arab  Amrou,  he  is  entitled  to  some  oHisider* 
ation  £>r  poetical  taste  in  his  description.  This  was.  doubt- 
less, in  substance,  a  just  account  of  the  Delta 'at  that  time* 
But  the  scene  is  &r  different  now,  as  it  is  in  every  country 
which  has  been  destined  to  submit  to  the  despotic  power  and 
paralyzing  religion  of  Mussulmen. 

The  details  of  Mahometan  conquests  from  Egypt,  west- 
wardly,  resisted  by  the  feeble  forces  of  the  empire  of  the 
Greeks,  would  impart  little  instruction.  The  £rst  attempt 
was  made  in  647,  but  it  was  not  before  709  that  the  whole  of 
the  north-east  coast  of  Africa  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and 
the  religion  of  the  Mahometans.  A  series  of  battles,  disasters, 
and  miseries,  to  both  the  invaders  and  the  invaded,  constitute 
the  materials  of  history  here,  during  these  sixty-two  years. 
The  names  of  many  renowned  warriors  occur ;  but  aU  that 
needs  to  be  known  of  any  or  all  of  them,  is,  that  they  were 
the  instruments  by  which  Islamism  was  carried  and  establish- 
ed, to  the  very  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  spirit  ia  which 
all  this  was  done,  may  be  understood  from  the  declaration  of 
the  general  Akbah.  Spurring  his  horse  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed, — '*  Great  God ! 
if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on 
to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  west,  preaching  the  unity  of 
thv  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  swora  the  reb^ious  nations 
who  worship  any  other  gods  than  thee."  In  their  courae 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  these  Arabs  had  passed  over 
Carthage,  which  Virgil  has  immortalized — in  which  the  un- 
fortunate and  gallant  Hannibal  was  born— over  which  Scipio 
triumphed  with  mournful  tears,  and  which  Marius  had  visited 
both  as  a  conqueror  and  a  fugitive.  They  had  passed  over 
Utica  also,  where  the  despairing  Cato  fell  by  his  own  hand, 
and  to  whom  Addison  has  raised  a  monument  in  his  admired 
tragedy,  presented  to  the  world  in  1713. 

The  most  numerous  and  powerful  enemies  whom  the  Arabe 
encountered,  were  the  iohabitanta  of  the  conntry  westwaidly 
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of  Cartilage,  and  extending  through  the  modern  Algerine 
territory.  These  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  people 
of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  who  were  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Roman  republic.  The  most  ancient  people  known  in 
history,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic,  were  called  Berbers,  and,  in  modern  times,  Barbers, 
meaning  Children  of  the  Desert.  Their  language  is  a  matter 
of  cariosity  to  the  learned,  since  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  of 
the  known  parent  stocks.  The  Berbers  have  acquired  national 
names  from  the  territories  into  which  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  is  divided,  and  in  these  they  are  intermingled  with 
people  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  as  conquerors. 
Their  own  name  of  Berbers,  or  Barbers,  has  given  to  the 
coast  the  general  name  of  Barbary.  From  the  same  source 
is  the  name  of  barbarian,  which  was  the  uncourteous  appella- 
tion bestowed  by  Greeks  and  Romans  on  all  nations  but  their 
own. 

When  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  to  Mauritania,  opposite 
the  coast  of  Spain,  their  conflicts  were  of  a  ferocious  charac- 
ter, and,  on  the  part  of  the  Arabians,  so  disastrous,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  the  whole  distance  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  But  they  returned,  ini 
sufficient  strength,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
coast  and  of  the  interior  country.  The  native  people  of  Mau- 
ritania acquired  the  name  of  Moors,  from  the  name  of  their 
country.  They  had,  in  manners,  habits,  propensities,  and  in 
complexion,  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  conquerors,  and 
readily  adopted  the  religion  which  was  offered  to  them.  The 
Arabian  name  was  here  lost  in  that  of  Moors.  When  the 
invasion  of  Spain  was  undertaken,  from  Mauritania,  in  711, 
by  the  mingled  forces  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  it  was  considered, 
in  Spain,  as  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  and  has  been  so  treated 
of  in  history.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  continuation  of  the  Ma- 
hometan warfare  against  the  world,  for  the  Moors  had  adopted 
the  Koran,  and  had  become  as  zealous  in  propagating  the 
faith  of  Islamism  as  the  Arabs  themselves. 

Ta  continue  the  sketch  of  the  African  conquests,  without 
intermission,  it  has  been  unavoidable  to  advance  in  time  be- 
yond Ihe  order  of  succession  to  the  caliphate.  We  now  return 
to  the  successor  of  0th man,  who  had  been  slain  by  assassins 
in  655.  This  successor  was  Ali,  the  fourth  caliph,  and  the 
husband  of  the  prophet's  daughter,  Fatima. 
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CHAPTER  LXXr. 

MABOKBTAN    EMPIRE    IN   THE    BAST — HOUSE   OV    OMM1ADE8. 

On  the  death  of  Othman,  Ali,  whom  inaDv  considered  the 
rightful  successor  of  the  prophet,  id  the  first  instance,  became 
caliph.     Rebellions  against  his  authority  arose.     One  was 
beaded  by  the  prophet's  widow,  Ayesha,  who  wBa  ever  the 
inveterate  foe  of  Ali.     The  principal  scene  of  action  was  now 
in  Syria,  and  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.     A  battle 
was  fought  between  the  rebels  and  Ali,  near  Bassora,  in  which 
battle  Ayesha  was  present,  mounted  on  a  cameU  in  a  sort  of 
cage.     Though  she  was  not  hurt,  seventy  men  ware  succes- 
sively killed  in  the  office  of  bridle-holder  to  her  c-amel.     Her 
party  was  defeated,  and  she  was  sent  to  Mecca  to  weep  at  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  for  the  residue  of  her  life,  and  nothing 
more  is  known  of  her.     Ali  had  a  much  more  formidable 
adversary  in  Mowiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  already  men* 
tioned  as  the  early  enemy  of  the  prophet.     This  person  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria  by  Omar,  and  dwelt  in 
Damascus.     He  raised  a  powerful  force  against  his  sovereign, 
whose  place  of  abode  was  at  Kufa,  a  city  on  a  lake,  fifty  miiet 
south  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north-west  of  Bassora.    After  ninety-six  battles  and  skirmishes, 
which  these  enemies  fought  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  Ali  was 
conquered,  and  Mowiyah  became  the  fifth  caliph,  and  founder 
of  the  line  of  caliphs  called  the  Ommiades,  from  Oroiyah,  the 
name  of  his  g'randfather.     His  seat  of  government  was  Da- 
mascus, and  Medina  ceased  to  be  the  royal  city.     Ali  was 
assassinated  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  all  his  supporters,  from 
whom  any  resistance  to  the  new  caliph  could  arise,  were 
Ql^rminated     Mowiyah's  reign  began  in  the  year  673,  or  in 
the.  fifty-fourth  of  the  Hegira. 

At  the  death  of  Ali,  and  the  usurpation  of  Mowiyah,  the 
schism  which  arose  on  the  decease  of  the  prophet,  re-appeared 
with  implacable  bitterness,  and  has  ever  since  continued.  The 
one  party  are  called  Schiites,  and  the  other  Sonnates,  or  Sun- 
nites.  The  former  maintain  that  the  rightful  succession  was 
in  Ali,  the  other,  in  Mowiyah.  The  former  are  the  heretics, 
the  latter  the  orthodox.  The  name  of  the  latter  is  from  sonna^ 
which  means  the  oral  traditions  concerning  the  prophet  and 
his  doctrines.    Both  parties  respect  the  sonna,  the  contents  of 
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wbich  enter  materially  into  the  Mahometan  creed.  The  Per« 
siana  and  the  Turks  maintain  an  implacable  hatred  under 
these  sectarian  names ;  but  the  principal  difference  is  the  orig^ 
inal  one,  the  right  of  the  succession.  The  Mahometans  hare 
liad,  from  age  to  age,  the  most  bitter  aifd  bloody  contentions  on 
the  point,  whether  the  Koran  existed  from  all  eternity  or  waa 
created  for  Mahomet's  use  by  the  Almighty.  Christians  may 
think  this  a  most  absurd  controversy.  But,  move  a  little  to 
the  west,  to  Constantinople  and  Rome,  and  see  what  Chris- 
tians themselves  were  doing,  and  with  like  bitterness  and  thirst 
for  blood,  at  the  same  time. 

All  that  remains  to  be  said  of  Mahometans  may  be  com- 
pressed in  three  divisions : — First,  events  in  the  time  of  this 
Ommiades,  from  the  year  673  to  the  year  750.  Secondly,  the 
events  which  occurred  while  the  princes,  called  the  Abassides, 
were  caliphs,  before  the  foreign  influence  of  the  Turks  inter- 
posed, and  commenced  the  train  of  evils  which  closed  by  the 
•abjection  of  the  Arabian  power  to  that  of  the  Turks.  This 
second  period  was  from  the  year  750  to  936.  Thirdly,  the 
events  while  the  Turks  were  absolute  rulers  in  the  Mahometan 
empire,  though  the  csliphs  still  existed  in  name,  but  only  as 

Siritual  representatives  of  the  prophet.  In  this  condition, 
ey  were  sometimes  called  Mahometan  popes.  This  third 
division  is  comprised  in  the  space  between  the  years  936  and 
1050.  After  this  time,  the  Arabian  power  is  entirely  lost  in 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  though  the  Mahometan  religion  still 
continoed  in  full  vigor. 

It  will  be  useful  to  consider  what  the  natural  elements  of 
history  would  be  among  such  a  people  as  the  Mahometans,  in 
the  periods  now  to  be  considered. 

In  the  time  of  the  first  of  these  divisions,  they  were  illiterate 
and  barbarous,  having  no  books  but  the  Koran  and  the  volume 
of  traditions.  They  were  superslitiously  devoted  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  held  all  the  world  to  be  enemies  who  were  not  of 
their  faith.  Every  Mahometan  was  allowed  to  have  more 
wives  than  one,  and  the  affluent  were  allowed  to  have  as  many 
as  they  could  maintain.  They  were,  however,  excessively 
jealous  as  to  their  rights  in  female  property,  and  women  were, 
therefore,  kept  in  seclusion.  The  numbers  which  made  up 
society  were  distinguished  into  the  great  officers  and  depend- 
ants on  the  reigning  prince — into  subjects  who  were  in  vari- 
ous conditions  as  to  wealth — into  mechanics,  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  freedmen,  slaves,  and  soldiers.  There  was  excessive 
indnlgence  in  sensaal  pleasures,  among  all  classes,  so  &r  as 
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Ihey  had  the  means.  The  form  of  the  government  was  thm 
most  absolute  of  despotisms,  the  whole  power  being  vested  in 
the  caliph,  and  he  having  no  rule  but  the  Koran  ;  yet,  as  he 
was  not  only  the  temporal  prince,  but  the  spiritual  representa* 
live  of  the  prophet,  he  t'ould  construe  the  Koran  to  suit  his 
own  purposes.  The  administration  of  justice  was  confided  to 
subordinate  officers,  whose  maladministration  of  their  powers 
rarely  reached  the  caliph's  ear;  and  when  it  did,  complaints 
were  regarded  as  calumnious,  or  wholly  disregarded.  Plun- 
der and  commerce  had  created  abundant  riches;  but  these 
were  only  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  majority  were  poor, 
subservient,  and  depraved.  Such  was  the  picture  which  his- 
torians draw  of  Mahometan  society.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
odious  one,  unless  it  be  that  which  might  be  drawn  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  same  age. 

This  despotism  extended  over  vast  territories.  These  were 
divided  into  provincial  governments,  like  those  which  existed 
among  Romans  and  Persians.  The  governors  in  provinces 
were  the  lieutenants,  or  representatives  of  the  caliphs.  Ap- 
pointments to  these  high  offices  were  rewards  for  military 
servicer,  or  were  dictated  by  interest,  favoritism,  or  &mily 
partialities.  These  lieutenants,  remote  from  the  eye  of  the 
caliphs,  often  exercised  their  power  to  oppress  their  subjects; 
gratify  their  caprice,  or  to  enrich  themselves.  Whenever 
these  provincial  chiefe  thought  themselves  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  resist  their  sovereign,  and  to  establish  an  empire  for 
themselves,  revolt  and  rebellion  ensued.  Hence  it  will  be 
found,  that  no  small  portion. of  Mahometan  hu^tory  is  devoted 
to  details,  showing  that  a  rebellious  lieutenant  attempted  to 
dethrone  the  prince,  and  was  successful,  or  that  the  prince  had 
the  pleasure  of  adorning  his  palace  gate  with  the  rebel's  head. 

In  such  governments,  the  succession  to  the  throne,  on  the 
decease  of  a  reigning  prince,  usually  leads  to  bloody  conten- 
tions. If  the  last  ruler  named  a  successor,  ip  the  expectation 
of  his  own  decease,  his  nomination  was  liable  to  be  disputed. 
A  disappointed  son,  brother,  nephew,  or  military  chiet  could 
easily  raise  a  force  to  contest  the  succession.  The  prevailing 
party  must,  therefore,  commence  his  reign  with  such  punish- 
ments as  would  disable  his  adversaries,  and  secure  the  crown 
on  his  own  head.  This  was  done  by  murder  of  some  kind, 
ofien  the  most  cruel  that  could  be  invented,  or  by  depriving 
the  vanquished  party  of  his  eyes,  his  tongue,  or  his  hands. 

If  the  reigning  prince  had  sons,  and  divided  his  empire 
among  them,  this  was  sowing  the  seeds  of  fraternal  discord, 
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and  the  strongest  and  most  fortunate  of  the  nnmher,  wocdd 
despoil  the  others  of  their  inheritance,  and  make  them,  bj 
death,  mutilation,  or  imprisonment,  incapable  of  disturbing  his 
tranquillity.  In  the  Asiatic  regions,  the  same  prince  had 
often  sons  by  different  mothers,  and  each  mother  would  natu- 
rally suppose  her  own  son  best  entitled  to  the  sceptre.  Hev 
intrigues,  plots,  and  crimes,  to  place  this  emblem  of  authority 
in  her  favorite's  hand,  constitute  materials  in  Mahometan,  as 
well  as  in  all  Asiatic  history.  The  multitude  of  persons  who 
throng  a  despotic  court,  have  deep  interests  in  these  contests 
for  power.  In  proportion  to  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  agency 
becomes  conspicuous,  and  they  display  the  usual  course  of 
cunning,  perfidy,  and  crime,  to  accomplish  their  respective 
purposes. 

Such  governments  are  liable,  also,  to  sudden  invasion  br 
any  potentate  who  is  disposed  to  show  that  he  is  strong  enougn 
to  despoil  the  possessor  of  his  power ;  and  such  disposition  is 
rarely  absent,  when  the  ability  to  gratiiy  it  is  believed  to  exist 
These  invasions,  among  Asiatics,  have  always  been  accompa- 
nied by  bloody  battles,  cruel  devastation,  and  by  the  slavery  of 
the  vanquished.  The  number  of  persons  who  fell  in  battle, 
or  who  perished  from  the  miseries  which  follow  in  the  train 
of  war,  and  the  number  of  cities  captured,  pillaged,  and  utterly 
destroyed  in  Asia,  between  the  years  500  and  1500  of  our  era, 
would  seem  incredible,  if  fullj  stated.  Such  details  are  proper, 
and,  perhaps,  indispensable,  if  the  object  in  view  were  limited 
to  any  one  country,  instead  of  extending  to  all  countries. 
They  will,  therefore,  be  avoided,  as  &r  as  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  disclosing  the  series  of  events  which  have 
brought  the  world  to  its  present  condition. 

As  the  sceptre  was  sometimes  obtained  by  usurpers  of  su- 
perior talents,  and  as  the  chances  of  succession  sometimes 
placed  that  emblem  of  power  in  the  hand  of  able  and  well- 
disposed  princes,  an  oasis  now  and  then  occurs  in  the  tedious 
desert  of  Mahometan  history.  There  is  a  still  better  relief  in 
a  single  instance.  It  did  so  happen,  that  two  or  three  caliphs 
were  patrons  of  science  and  of  learned  men.  While  the 
whole  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  were  overshadowed  by 
the  barbarism  which  came  on  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  west,  and  while  the  Greek  empire  was  convuls- 
ed with  Actions  and  sectarian  controversies,  learning  was  as- 
siduously cultivated  in  the  courts  of  these  caliphs.  It  was 
transferred,  partially,  to  the  south-west  of  Italy,  and  into  Spain. 
They  the  first  dawn  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  west,  it 
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irirly  attributable  to  MahometatiB.  This  is  the  only  good  tbey 
have  ever  done.  Tbey  soon  sunk,  tbemselyes^  into  ignoranee 
and  barbarism,  and  there  must  ever  remain,  while  tiiey  con- 
tinne  to  venerate  the  prophet  of  Mecca. 

Succession  of  Caliphs.  Momi]rah  reigned  till  676.  The 
empire  was  extended,  in  his  time,  rather  by  aUe  military 
chiefs,  than  by  his  own  personal  exertions.  At  one  time  his 
Tictorious  banner  could  oe  seen  in  Asia  Minor,  from  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  The  general  character  of  his  govemmenl 
may  be  supposed  from  one  incident.  He  commanded  his 
natural  brother,  Ziyad,  to  clear  the  country  of  Bosra  from 
robbers.  Ziyad  forbade  any  person  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
after  evening  prayers,  on  pam  of  death.  The  first  night  two 
hundred  were  killed  by  the  patrol ;  the  second,  five ;  the  third, 
none.  He  then  commanded  every  householder  to  leave  his 
bouse  ojjen  through  the  night,  and  no  robbery  occurred.  A 
person,  ignorant  of  this  new  order  of  things;  had  driven  a 
flock  of  sneep  into  the  city,  for  sale.  It  was  already  evening 
when  he  arrived.  He  was  taken  before  Ziyad,  and  pleaded 
his  ignorance.  His  plea  was  admitted.  **  But,"  said  Ziyad, 
"  the  safety  of  this  place  depends  on  your  death,''  and  ordered 
his  head  to  be  taken  off!  Thus,  despotism  is  seen  to  be  the 
exercise  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power,  l^  oodt, 
or  the  same  persons. 

At  the  ena  of  the  seventh  century  there  had  been  several 
caliphs  after  Mowiyah,  and  several  rebellions,  and  consequent 
^  crimes  and  sufferings.  Yet  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 
extended,  and  included  Armenia  towards  the  north,  and  a  part 
of  India.  The  contentions  for  power  around  the  throne,  did 
not  affect  the  success  of  military  chiefs  on  the  frontiers.  The 
craving  for  plunder,  and  the  glory  of  propa^ting  the  holy 
prophet's  religion,  were  sufficient  to  insure  victory  wherever 
Mahometans  appeared.  But,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
two  great  empires,  the  Greek  and  the  Persian,  (the  former 
beginning  in  Italv  and  reaching  to  Mesopotamia;  and  the 
latter  beginning  where  the  former  ends,  and  reaching  to  Tar- 
tary  and  the  Indus,)  were  tottering  into  ruin ;  while  that  of 
Mahomet  was  now  fresh,  vigorous,  and  qualified,  by  great 
physical  strength  and  pervading  enthusiasm,  to  subwe  any 
adversaries  it  might  encounter. 

The  true  character  of  Mahometan  government  may  be  un- 
derstood from  some  facts  related  by  the  French  historian, 
Anquetel.  In  706,  Walid  was  caliph.  Hejaj  was  gov^nor 
of  Irak,  the  country  around  the  southern  end  and  western  aide 
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of  the  Caipian  Sea.  Hejaj  told  kis  snbjects^  that  if  they 
would  have  him  behare  well,  they  must  behave  well  theio- 
B^yes ;  that  is,  they  must  implicitly  obey  all  hia  commaads. 
*'The  sovereign  and  his  lieutenant,"  said  he,  **are  like  a 
znirTor,  which  reflecta  all  objects  placed  before  it  The  proph- 
et 8a3rs,  Obey  God,  as  much  as  in  your  power.  He  says,  abo, 
Obey  princes ;  but  this  command  is  absolute,  and  without  reser- 
vation." This  Hajaj,  like  other  tyrants,  was  curious  as  to 
what  was  thought  oif  him.  Meeting  with  an  Arab,  to  whom 
Hajaj  was  personally  unknown, — **  Who,"  said  he,  "  is  this 
Hajaj,  of  whom  they  talk  so  much ? "  "A  wicked  man," 
replied  the  Arab.  "  Oo  you  know  me  %  "  said  Hajaj.  "  No," 
aaid  the  Arab.  '*  I  am  that  Hajaj,  of  whom  you  speak  so 
rashly."  The  Arab  rejoined, — *•  Do  you  know  me?  "  "  No," 
answered  Hajaj.  **  Well,  I  belong  to  the  family  of  Zobeir, 
whose  descendants  have  a  fit  of  insanity  three  days  in  the 
year,  and  this  is  one  of  them."  This  ing^ous  turn  saved 
the  Arab's  life.  Hajaj  consulted  an  astrologer,  who  had  the 
imprudence  to  foretell  his  death.  '*  Since  you  are  so  skilful " 
said  Hajaj,  "  I  may  want  your  services  in  the  other  world, 
and  you  shall  set  off  before  me."  The  astrologer's  head  waa 
immediately  stricken  off.  Hajaj  is  said  to  have  exterminated 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people  by  the  sword,  and 
to  have  caused  fifly  thousand  men  and  thirty  thousand  women 
to  perish  in  prison,  exclusive  of  the  numbers  slain  in  war, 
during  the  twenty  years  that  he  governed  Irak.  Yet  this 
man,  probably,  supposed  that  he  was  serving  Qod  and  the 
prophet,  for  he  died  peaceably  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.* 
Passing  over  several  successors,  in  744  Merwan  is  found 
on  the  throne,  who  was  the  last  of  the  house  of  the  Om- 
miades.  In  his  time  a  powerful  insurrection  arose  against 
his  authority,  in  the  Persian  provinces  of  Irak  and  Khorasan, 
(which  are  east  of  the  Caspian,)  conducted  by  two  brothers, 
Ibrahim  and  Abul  Abbas,  descendants  of  Ali.  Merwan  was 
compelled  to  fly  into  Egypt  Having  entered  a  convent  in  his 
way,  and  having  become  suddenly  enamored  of  a  nun  whom 
he  found  there,  she  invented  the  means  of  escaping  him.  She 
showed  the  caliph  an  ointment,  which,  she  said,  would  make 
any  part  invulnerable  to  which  it  was  applied ;  and,  having 
applied  it  to  her  own  neck,  she  invited  the  caliph  to  test  the 
truth  by  a  blow  with  his  own  scimetar.  The  caliph  struck 
the  blow,  and  her  head  fell  at  his  feet  Though  many  similar 
stories  are  gravely  related  by  the  most  accredited  historian^ 
one  cannot  help  some  incredality,  when  it  is  perceived  how 
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difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  the  tradi  of  what*  is  daily  said  and 
done,  almost  within  the  reach  of  one's  own  observation. 

In  this  rebellioni  both  Merwan  and  Ibrahim  fell  by  Tiolence. 
Abal  Abbas  survived,  and  founded  the  illustrious  house  of  the 
Abbassides.  But  Abbes  had  only  obtained  peace,  and  his  own  ^ 
security  on  the  throne,  by  the  extermination  of  all  coropetitOTSi 
when  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Chieonly 
of  the  house  of  the  Ommiades  escaped  the  sword  of  the  new 
dynasty.  This  prince  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  himself 
by  flignt  into  Egypt,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
He  appeared  in  Spain^  and  was  received  there  as  a  sovereign 
by  a  revolted  province.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  illustrious 
caliphate  of  Cordova,  which  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  notices 
of  Spain.  The  finsl  destruction  of  the  Ommiades  was  an  act 
of  smgular  atrocity.  When  the  whole  fiunily  had  submiUed 
to  their  conquerors,  eighty  of  them  were  gathered,  by  inTita- 
tion,  at  a  conciliatory  banquet, 'in  Damascus.  The  whole 
number  were  massacred  at  table.  "  The  board  was  spread 
over  their  fallen  bodies,  and  the  festivity  of  the  guests  was 
enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans.''  No  one  who 
had  any  kindred  to  the  proscribed  race,  was  permitted  to  exist 
in  the  empire,  and  no  one  did  exist  but  the  young  prince  who 
saved  himself  by  flying  to  Spain.  Yet,  all  that  is  grateful  in 
Mahometan  history,  to  one  who  desires  the  intellectual  im- 
provement  of  the  human  race,  as  the  source  of  its  virtues  and 
social  utility,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  the  Abbassidea» 
This  is  the  second  of  the  divisions,  before  mentioned,  cooh 
mencing  in  750. 
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CHAPTER  LXXn. 

Bouse  of  Abhassides-^SpUndoT  of  the  Calipkate^Dedine  and  FVUl  ef 
Afobian  Power — Origin  of  OUoman  Empire, 

The  early  death  of  Abbas,  whose  name  gave  the  princely 
distinction  of  his  race,  Abbassides,  raised  to  the  sovereignty 
Al  Mansur,  or  Almansor,  his  brother.  His  proper  name  was 
Abu  Jaa&r  j  his  surname  Al  Mansur,  meaning  the  victorious. 
Before  his  time,  the  imperial  seat  had  been  removed  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  city  of  Aubar,  the  position  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain, but  is  supposed  to  have  been  oetween  Damascus  and  tha 
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£uphnite0,  and  near  the  latter.  The  early  part  of  this  reign 
was  disturbed  by  formidable  rebellions,  in  which  much  liu- 
hometan  blood  was  shed.  Events,  not  of  importance  enough 
to  be  stated,  induced  Almansor  to  build  the  celebrated  city  of 
Bagdad,  and  to  make  that  the  seat  of  empire.  The  word  Bag, 
in  the  Persian  tongue,  is  said  to  mean  garden.  The  pla^ 
chosen  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ctesiphon,  in  which  was  the  pal- 
ace  of  the  Persian  kings.  It  belonged  to  one  named  Dad,  a 
Christian  hermit,  or  was  the  garden  of  Dad.  [See  a  note  of 
Gtibbon,  chapter  lii.]  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Bagdad,  (in 
768,)  he  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  disease  by  a  Christian 
physician.  The  grateful  Almansor  sent  the  physician  a  ^urse 
of  money,  and  three  beautiful  Greek  girls.  The  physician 
returned  the  girls,  informing  the  caliph  that  his  own  religion 
fcrbade  him  to  have  more  than  one  wife. 

The  caliphs  had  long  forgotten  the  frugality  and  the  sim- 
plicity  of  life  practised  by  Mahomet  and  Omar.  They  had 
Required  immense  riches,  and  lived  in  correspondent  luxury. 
Such  was  the  wealth  and  population  of  Bagdad,  in  Almansor s 
time,  that  "  the  funeral  of  a  poouiar  saint  was  attended  by 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women,  of 
Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages."  [Gibbon,  chapter  lii.] 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  wars  and  the  costly  building 
in  which  Almansor  engac^ed,  and  his  magnificent  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca,  he  had  amassed,  in  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign, 
and  left  at  his  death,  thirty  millions  sterling  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  character  given  of  this  caliph,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Modem  Universal  History,  pages  100 — 135,  is  a  singular  one. 
He  is  there  represented  to  have  been,  in  private,  mild,  concili- 
atory, inspiring  affection  and  attachment ;  in  public,  inspiring 
terror  by  his  aspect  and  demeanor.  He  was  prudent,  brave, 
engaging  in  discourse,  versed  in  the  science  of  government, 
studious  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  while  he  was  covetous, 
perfidious,  implacable,  and  cruel.  The  French  historian.  An* 
quetel,  has  collected  some  curious  anecdotes  of  this  person, 
but  they  are  too  many  to  be  transcribed,  if  they  deserve  credit. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  was  there  buried.  He  is  supposed  to  have  given 
the  first  impulse  to  learning.     He  died  m  774. 

Mahadi,  or  Al  Modhi,  the  son,  was  the  next  caliph.  Amonff 
the  remarkable  incidents  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  headed 
by  the  pretended  prophet,  Mokanna,  who  was  one-eyed,  and 
so  hideously  ugly,  that  he  covered  his  fisice  with  a  veiL    The 
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adventares  of  Mokanna  furnished  to  the  inteiitive  genina  of 
Thomas  Moore  the  groond-work  of  his  beaatifol  and  toaohiny 
poem,  entitled  Lalla  Rookh. 

Mahadi  governed  his  vast  dominions  with  great  ahility,  and 
with  much  success,  though  perplexed  with  wars  and  with 
many  sectarian  controversies,  fie  lavished  the  treasures 
which  his  fiither  had  accumulated,  in  various  modes.  Among 
others,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (one  thousand  miles) 
with  such  a  retinue  as  to  enable  him  to  cany  ice  enough 
(brought  to  Bagdad  from  northern  regions)  to  preserve  to  him, 
through  the  desert,  his  accustomed  luxuries.  His  fruits  and 
his  liquors  were  daily  served  in  the  scorching  sands,  with  the 
same  coolness  and  freshness  enjoyed  in  his  splendid  paJace. 
Mahadi's  brilliant  reim  closed  by  a  murder  intended  for 
another,  but  which  fell  on  him.  It  is  worth  relating,  as  it 
shows  the  moral  character  of  the  east  He  had  a  multitude 
of  wives,  and,  among  them,  a  favorite,  named  Hasfima.  One 
of  the  neglected  and  jealous,  inserted  a  deadly  poison  in  a 
beautiful  pear,  and  presented  it  to  Has&na.  She,  mtending  to 
commend  herself  to  the  caliph,  gave  it  to  him.  He  ate  it, 
and  died. 

Musa,  the  son  of  Mahadi,  reigned  but  two  years,  and  Harun, 
or  Haroun,  his  uncle,  succeeded  him,  in  786.  This  caliph 
was  surnamed  Al  Rashid,  or  Al  Raschid,  the  just.  He  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. These  ingenious  fictions  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  India,  and  to  have  passed  into  Persia,  and  thence 
to  Bagdad,  where  they  were  transformed  and  adapted  to  Ara- 
bian taste.  Haroun  has  a  worthier  celebrity,  as  tiie  patron  of 
learning  and  of  learned  men. 

While  his  brother  Mahadi  ruled,  Haroun  was  the  leader  of 
armies,  repeatedly,  into  Asia  Minor,  against  the  Greeks,  and 
he  compelled  the  proud  Irene  arfd  her  feeble  son,  Constantine, 
who  then  reigned  in  Constantinople,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
in  gold.  Whenever  the  tribute  was  delayed,  Haroun  always 
appeared  in  Asia  Minor  to  enforce  performance.  Nicephorus 
having  ascended  the  Greek  throne,  ne  ventured  to  send  a  letter 
of  defiance  to  the  caliph.     **  The  queen,"  said  the  Greek  em- 

Seror,  in  alluding  to  Irene,  "  considered  you  as  a  rook,  and 
erself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillanimous  female  consented  to 
pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she  should  have  exacted 
from  the  barbarians.  Restore,  therefore,  the  fruits  of  your 
injustice,  or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword."  The  am- 
bassadors, who  brought  the  letter,  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  at 
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die  foot  of  the  throne.  Haronn  ordered  these  swords  to  be 
stock  itt  the  groond,  and  with  one  blow  severed  them  all  with- 
oat  turning  the  edge  of  his  scymetar.  He  returned  for  answer 
to  the  letter:  **  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  Qod  I  Ha* 
ronn  Al  Rashid,  commander  of  the  &ithful,  to  Necephorus^ 
Che  Roman  Dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter,  oh  I  thou  son  of  an 
unbelieving  mother  I  thou  shah  not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold  my 
repl3ir."  Immediately,  130,000  paid  soldiers,  accompanied  by 
« train  of  attendants,  amounting,  in  all,  to  170,000,  appeared  in 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  black  standard  of  the 
Abbassides.  The  whole  of  that  territory  was  made  to  feel  the 
terrible  vengeance  of  Haroun.  Necephorus  was  glad  to  re- 
tract his  defiance  and  return  to  his  submission.  This  fact  is 
snfficient  to  show  the  military  power  of  Caliphate,  and  the 
warlike  character  of  Haroun. 

If  Haroun  deserved  the  surname  of  the  just,  his  conduct  to 
the  fiunily  of  the  Bermacides  may  show  what  injustice  and  op- 
pression must  have  been  in  his  time.  This  family  was  the 
most  able  and  affluent  of  his  empire,  and  equally  respected  and 
beloved.  There  were  four  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  Ha- 
roun's  vizier,  and  was  aflectionately  regarded  by  him.  Others 
were  in  places  of  high  honor  and  confidence.  Haroun  had  a 
aiflter  named  Abbes,  whom  Jaa&r,  the  vizier,  was  permitted  to 
see.  A  mutual  passion  arose  between  them.  Though  the 
honor  of  a  marriage  with  so  elevated  a  person  as  Abbas,  with 
a  subject,  was  inadmissible,  yet,  Haroun  to  manifest  his  affec- 
tion for  Jaafar,  assented  to  their  union,  but  under  the  injunc- 
tion that  they  should  be  forever  separate.  The  injunction  was 
disobeyed,  and  two  sons  were  born.  Haroun  caused  Jaafar  to 
be  cruelly  pat  to  death,  and  ordered  Abbas,  and  her  sons,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  the  well  to  be  closed  over  them.  Not 
contented  with  this  act  of  iustice,  he  directed  that  the  whole 
fiunily  of  the  Bermacides  should  be  exterminated,  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  But  that  diligent  student  of  authorities, 
Gibbon,  suggests,  that  there  may  have  been  better  motives,  less 
odious  than  those  commonly  assigned,  for  this  barbarous  exer- 
cise of  oriental  despotism.  He  thinks  it  not  improbable  that 
the  Bermacides  may  have  been  conspirators. 

In  another  light,  Haroun  has  rendered  his  name  illustrious. 
Engaged  as  he  was  in  wars — ^in  pilgrimages  to  Mecca — ^in  sup- 
pressing domestic  factions,  and  heresies,  he  found  time  for  cul- 
tivating learning,  and  for  the  introduction  of  learned  men  to  his 
court  He  laid  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure  which 
adorned  the  reign  of  his  son  Al  Mamun,  pr  Almamon.    This 
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piouB  prince  made  eight  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  one  of  thca 
on  foot.    When  he  could  not  go  himself,  he  was  represented 
by  three  hundred  deputies.     It  is  related  of  him  that  he  inTited 
a  learned  Mahometan  teacher  to  come  to  the  palace  to  instrud 
his  sons.    The  teacher  answered,  that  knowledge  would  ncn 
wait  upon  any  person,  but  was  itself  to  be  waited  upon.     Hik 
roun  assented,  and  sent  his  son  to  be  instructed  at  the  conunoB 
seminary.     His  court  abounded  with  physicians,  astrologers; 
philosophers,  and  poets.    He  selected  a  philosopher  to  coonsel 
nim,  and  take  care  of  his  conscience.     The  rules  which  he 
prescribed  to  this  mentor,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  illuMta- 
tive  of  thejcaliph's  character :  **  Nerer  instruct  me  in  public, 
nor  be  in  haste  to  ^ve  me  advice  in  private.     Wait  till  I  que^ 
tion  you ;  answer  ma  direct  and  precise  manner.     Do  not  at* 
tempt  to  prejudice  me  in  &vor  of  your  sentiments;  nor  expect 
of  me  to  pay  too  great  a  deference  to  your  capacity.     Use  no 
prolixity  in  the  histories  or  traditions  which  you  relate  to  me^ 
If  you  see  me  quitting  the  path  of  rectitude,  gently  lead  me 
back  to  it,  without  any  harsh  expression.    AiBsist  me  in  the 
orations  I  must  make  in  the  mosque,  or  elsewhere ;  in  fine^ 
never  address  me  in  equivocal  terms."  Almost  the  last  words  of 
Haroun  the  Just,  were  to  order  the  death  of  a  subject.    The 
brother  of  a  rebel  was  brought  into  his  presence  when  he  was 
about  to  die.    '*  If  I  had  onl^  strength,"  said  Haroun,  **to  utter 
two  words,  they  would  be,  kill  him."     He  died  of  desporden- 
cy,  occasioned  by  ill-omened  dreams,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
in  the  year  809. 

The  vast  empire  of  Haroun  was  apportioned  to  his  three 
sons,  by  himself  These  sons  were  of  very  different  character. 
War  arose  among  them.  Al  Mamun,  or  Almamon,  had  the 
eastern  division,  including  Persia.  Amin,  the  central  part,  in* 
eluding  Ba£;dad.  While  Almamon  was  besieging  Bagdad, 
Amin  was  playing  at  chess,  or  fishing  in  the  Tigris,  with  his 
freed  man  Kutbay.  He  submitted  to  his  brother  when  he  found 
that  the  people  of  Bagdad  were  not  willing  to  haye  their  city 
taken  and  pillajp^ed  for  his  saka 

The  reign  of  Almamon  is  the  most  illustrious  of  any  re> 
corded  of  the  Mahometans.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed,  his 
magnificence,  and  his  patronage  of  learning.  At  his  marriage 
**a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered  on  the 
head  of  his  bride ;  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses,  display- 
ed the  capricious  bounty  of  fortune."  In  a  single  gift  he  di8> 
posed  of  2,400,000  gold  denars,  a  sum  exceeding  four  miliions 
'^  dollars.    During  the  time  of  the  Ommiades,  Muasebnea 
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were  limited  to  the  koran,  and  to  interpretations  of  its  meaning, 
and  to  the  poetry  for  which  the  Arabians  were  distinguished, 
eTen  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  There  were  contests  for 
honor  in  poetry  as  early  as  the  year  500.  Several  poems  are 
mentionea  in  Arabian  literature,  which  had  attained  to  the  fa- 
vor of  being  hung  up  in  the  Caaba ;  from  which  circumstance 
they  had  their  name,  **  hung  v/p!^  Almamon,  improving  on 
the  impulse  given  by  his  grandfather  Almansor,  which  was 
promoted  by  his  father  Haroun,  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  col- 
lect the  volumes  of  science.  The  works  of  the  Greeks  were 
gathered  at  Bagdad,  from  Constantinople,  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
£gypt  These  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  Almamon  ex- 
horted his  subjects  to  the  diligent  study  of  them.  He  attended 
the  assemblies  of  the  learned,  who  were  invited  to  his  court 
from  all  countries.  This  example  was  imitated  in  Egypt,  in 
Spain,  and  in  all  the  provinces.  In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabians  was  devoted 
to  science  and  literature.  A  vizier  founded  a  college  at  Bag- 
dad by  the  gift  of  200,000  purses  of  gold,  equal  to  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  an  annual  revenue  of  26,600 
dollars.  Six  thousand  students  were  instructed,  of  every  de- 
nee,  from  the  noble  to  the  mechanic.  Every  city  had  its  col- 
lection of  literary  works.  •*  A  private  doctor,"  says  Gibbon, 
^  refused  the  invitation  of  the  sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the 
carriage  of  his  books  would  have  required  400  camels."  In 
Egypt,  the  royal  library  comprised  100,000  volumes,  accessi- 
ble gratuitously,  by  every  student.  That  of  Spain  comprised 
600,000,  besides  others  in  many  cities  in  that  country.  Nu- 
merous authors  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
age  of  Arabian  learning  declined  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  overspread 
anew,  the  barbarism  which  prevailed  throughout  this  time,  in 
Italy,  France  and  Germany. 

Notwithstanding  the  improved  condition  of  the  Arabians, 
from  intellectual  attainments,  yet  rebellions,  civil  wars,  and  the 
contentions  of  religious  sects  continued ;  but  the  splendor  of 
the  caliphate  also  continued.  The  second  caliph  after  Alma- 
mon, named  Motasem,  acquired  the  historical  name  of  Octona- 
ry.  This  person  is  related  to  have  had  130,000  horses  in  his 
fftables.  He  loaded  each  one  with  a  pack  of  earth,  and  thus 
earth  enough  was  carried  50  miles,  to  raise  a  mountain  in  Ara- 
bian Irak,  whereon  a  palace  was  erected  called  Samara.  This 
event  seems  to  be  proper  for  the  Arabian  Nights,  rather  than 
for  history;  as  do  some  other  &cta  stated  of  this  caliph.    He 


bad  eight  aonfi,  eifi^  daugkers,  leigned  eight  yean,  eight 
months,  and  eight  days*  was  bom  the  eighth  nionth  of  d» 
year;  was  the  eighth  caliph  of  the  Abbassides ;  fought  eight 
battles:  possessed  eight  thousand  slaves;  left  eigln  miUioas 
of  gold  coin,  and  died  at  forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  first  who  employed  Turkish  soldiers  in  his  armies.  He 
died  in  841.  The  moral  depravity  of  the  Mahometans  was 
now,  and  continned  to  be,  excessive.  Their  annals  are  stained 
with  rebellions,  schisms,  bloody  contentions,  and  every  species 
of  crime  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  not  excepting  parriddei 

When  M otawakkel  was  caliph,  in  846,  he  ordered  Honsin* 
a  Christian  physician,  to  prepare  a  poison  so  subtle  as  to  make 
death  inevitable,  yet  so  natural  as  to  lead  no  one  to  suspect  the 
cause.  Honain  refused.  **  What  can  inspire  you  with  such 
resolution,"  said  the  caliph,  **  when  you  have  death  before  your 
eyes?"  "My  religion,  and  my  profession,"  said  Honain. 
'*  The  first  teaches  me  to  do  good  to  my  enemies,  and  no  haiC 
to  my  friends.  The  second  has  been  established  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  human  race.  When  I  embraced  it,  I  took  a 
solemn  oath,  never  to  be  concerned  in  any  preparation  of  a 
mortal  or  hnrtful  nature."  The  caliph  imprisoned  him  for  a 
year,  then  released  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  his  full  confi- 
dence. 

One  wouM  be  wholly  incredulous  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
caliphate  in  the  reign  of  Moctader,  if  the  cautious  Gibbon  had 
not  given  it  his  confirmation.  This  magnificence  was  display- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  receiving  an  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  CoDStantinople.  The  army  of  horse  and  foot  were  under 
arms,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Hie 
Mate  officers  and  fiivorite  slaves  stood  near  him,  their  belts  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  gems.  Near  these,  4000  white  eunuchs, 
and  3000  black  ones.  The  porters  and  door-keepers  were  700. 
The  Tigris  was  covered  with  gorgeous  boats  and  barges.  In 
the  palace  were  hung  38,000  pieces  of  tapestry;  12,500  of 
which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  One  hundred  lions 
were  brought  out  A  tree  of  gold  and  silver  was  exhibited, 
spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds,  made  of  the  same  precious 
metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  waved  in 
the  wind,  and  the  birds  warbled  their  natural  harmony.  [See 
Qibbon,  chap.  Hi.]  If  all  this  is  to  be  credited,  one  may  be 
rather  astonished  at  the  mechanical  attainments  of  the  Manom* 
etans,  than  at  the  use  which  they  made  of  them,  since  no  mech- 
anism, of  subsequent  days,  bears  any  comparison  with  such  in* 
genuity. 
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Bot  the  glory  of  Blfthometan  power  was  rapidly  approach* 
mg  iu  close.  This  grand  armv  of  Moctader  was  pnncipaliy 
composed  of  Turks.  They  had  entered  hy  thousands  into  the 
service  of  the  caliphs.  They  professed  to  be  Mahometans,  but 
they  were  still  Turks.  They  gradually  acquired  the  absolute 
control.  In  the  year  936^  it  had  become  absolute.  They  ap- 
pointed, deposed,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  caliphs  at  their 
pleasure.  They  could,  and  would  have  assumedthe  sole  au- 
thority, if  their  conrersion  to  islamism  had  not  made  it  India* 
pensable  to  continue  a  nominal  caliph,  as  the  spiritual  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  prophet  The  dominion  of  these  represents* 
tives  was  soon  reduced  to  the  city  of  Bagdad.  Here  they  had 
no  temporal  authority,  but  were  limited  to  the 'duties  of  the 
mosque.  While  actually  in  office,  they  were  treated  with 
great  solemnity,  but  whenever  it  suited  the  Turks,  they  were 
thrust  from  their  elevation,  and  substitutes  appointed.  Several, 
who  had  been  caliphs,  became  beggars.  In  1253,  the  Tartars 
poured  in  from  the  east,  and  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  caliphs  was  extinguished ;  and  the  name  itself 
give  place  to  sultan.  Bot  still,  unhappily  for  the  world,  the 
me  of  the  prophet,  and  his  desolating  religion,  survived. 
The  origin  of  the  Turkish,  or  Ottoman  Empire,  can  be  only 
briefly  noticed.  To  this  subject,  and  to  the  origin  and  con- 
.  quests  of  the  Mogals,  (or  Monguls,)  Gibbon  has  devoted  his 
chapters  LVIL,  LXIV.,  LXV.  The  Turks  come  first  into 
view  in  the  regions  of  the  Altai  mountains,  north-east  of  the 
Caspian.  After  subjecting  the  Arabians,  they  founded  a  vast 
empire,  under  the  name  of  the  Seljooks,  or  Seljoukians,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  Seljook,  the  first  distinguished  chief 
of  this  people.  Among  his  immediate  successors,  the  names 
of  Togrul  Beg,  of  Alp  Arslan,  and  Malek  Shah,  are  conspic- 
uous. The  Turks  are  of  the  original  Tartar  race.  This  Sel- 
jook empire  extended,  westwardly,  into  Asia  Minor  }•  and  in« 
eluded  Syria,  and  Palestine.  These  arc  the  people  with  whom 
the  crusaders  first  contended,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Mongul  empire 
had  arisen,  on  the  northern  Chinese  frontier,  eastwardly  of  the 
Tartar  or  Turkish  dominions,  under  Ghensis  Khan.  Under 
him  and  his  successors,  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  east,  and  in 
the  west,  was  overthrown.  A  remnant  of  the  Seljooks  had 
found  refuge  in  the  mountains,  at  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. One  of  this  remnant,  named  Osman,  gathered  a  force 
which  increased,  under  able  and  fortunate  leaders,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  founded  the 
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Ottoman  empire,  from  the  name  of  Oaman.  This  division  ot 
the  orignal  Seljookian  Tartars  or  Tarks,  with  an  accession  of 
adventurers,  and  Christian  captives,  established  a  dominion  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  fixed  their  seat  of  empire  at  Barsa,  on  the 
south  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which  penetrates 
some  distance  into  Asia  Minor.  Bursa  is  about  75  miles  south 
by  east  from  Constantinople.  From  this  Osroan,  descended 
the  race  of  sultans  which  was  in  continual  conflict  with  tha 
Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople,  until  Mahommed,  or  Ma- 
homet  XL,  in  1453,  terminated  this  conflict  by  the  conquest  of 
that  city.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Turks  to  preserve  their 
original  barbarism^  and  never  to  adopt  the  improvements,  phys- 
ical, moral,  or  intellectual,  of  those,  whom  they  subdued,  and 
with  whom  they  intermingled.  The  only  recorded  exception 
is,  that  they  received  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and,  consequent* 
ly,  the  koran,  as  their  book  of  civil  and  religious  law. 

The  name  of  The  l^blime  Porte  is,  perhaps^  taken  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Ottoman  palace:  perhaps 
it  is  an  oriental  metaphor,  signifying  the  king's  gate.  [Dear* 
born.  Cm.  of  Black  Sea,  ch.  1.  p.  150.] 


CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

CENTRAL  ASIA. 

"  T%e  Cradle  of  NoHotu'^—Zoroaster^BU  Heligian, 

The  great  territory  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  called  the  Cra- 
dle of  Nations,  has  been  defined  in  chapter  LXV III.  It  is  so 
fax  beyond  the  range  of  civilized  life,  m  modern  times,  that  it 
hardly  belongs  to  our  globe.  Rollin,  Robertson,  Sir  William 
Jones,  professor  Heeren,  and  many  other  like  eminent  men, 
consider  this  territory  to  be  the  source  of  nations.  Hence, 
from  age  to  age,  have  issued  the  founders  of  the  states  and  em- 
pires which  have  existed,  and  which  still  exist  in  the  'world. 
Sir  William  Jones  (5th  anniversary  discourse,  Feb.  1788)  re- 
marks, that  this  space  of  earth  has  been  denominated  **  the 
^reat  hive  of  northern  swarms  " — **  the  nursery  of  irresistible 
legions  " — "  the  foundary  of  the  human  race  " — "the  cradle  of 
our  speciea"     These  comprehensive  terms  may  have  included 
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territories  eastwardly  of  that  which  htm  been  daseribed ;  Aat 
it,  beyond  the  Beloor  mountains,  where  are  now  the  provincae 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  extending  through  the  vast  moBffol 
Goontries  to  the  Pbcific  Ocean.  They  may  have  included,  aho, 
legions  north  of  the  Altai  mountains,  now  Siberia,  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions.  Gibbon  considers  the  Turks  (42d  chap.) 
to  have  begun  their  career  in  the  sixth  century,  from  the  Altai 
mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Irtish,  which  are  northward- 
ly of  the  territory  before  described. 

The  five  great  nations,  (according  to  Sir  William  Jones,) 
which  divided  Asia  among  them,  were  the  Indians,  the  CU- 
nese,  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians.  All  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  this  territory.  The  barbarous  nations  who 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  founded  the  states  and  em- 
pires of  modem  Europe,  came  from  the  same  regions.  Those 
also,  who  destroyed  the  Mahometan  caliphate;  and,  finally, 
those  who  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  established 
themselves  in  Constantinople,  in  1453. 

From  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  and  the  depth  of  the 
vallies,  and  the  vast  plains,  which  are  found  on  the  mountain 
ranges,  there  is  every  variety  of  climate,  and  every  variety  of 
country,  from  the  barren  summits,  covered  with  eternal  snows, 
to  the  most  luxuriant  and  enchanting  vallies.  A  portion  of  the 
territory  through  which  the  Oxus  nows  was  once  the  most  de- 
lightful portion  of  the  earth. 

All  that  is  known  of  this  part  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  is  founded  on  conjectures,  sustained  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  probability.  The  scriptures  afibrd  no  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  Herodotus,  when  he  visited  Babylon, 
aboat  450  years  before  Christ,  collected  such  fiicts  as  were  ac- 
cessible to  him.  Xenophon,  gives  some  traditions,  which  he 
had  heard  of,  about  50  years  later.  The  accounts  commonly 
relied  on  are  those  which  have  been  transmitted  by  Arrian, 
who  is  supposed  tohave  copied  the  journals  of  Ptolemy,  Aristo- 
bnlus,  and  Nearchus.  These  persons  accompanied  Alexander, 
in  his  way  to  India,  who  established  a  Grecian  kingdom  in 
Bactriana,  which  existed  130  years.  It  was  overwhelmed  by 
a  horde  of  Tartars,  which  came  from  the  east,  or  mongul  re- 
gions, about  200  years  before  our  era.  Of  this  kingdom  there 
are  no  records.  From  this  time  till  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
entered  this  country,  in  the  seventh  century,  there  are  no  his- 
torical accounts. 

In  this  cradle  of  nations,  there  was,  in  the  beginning,  accord- 
ing to  Jones,  who  concurs  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  this,  '*  a 
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firm  belief,  that  one  supreme  God  made  the  world  by  his  pofW" 
er,  and  continually  governed  it  by  his  providence — a  pious 
fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  him — ^a  due  reverence  for  parents^ 
and  aged  persons — a  fraternal  afilection  for  the  whole  human 
species,  and  a  compassionate  tenderness  even  for  the  brute  crea- 
tion/* There  was,  also,  one  language  in  the  beginning,  from 
which  all  others  were  successively  derived.  The  confusion  of 
languages,  as  stated  in  the  scriptures,  may  be  taken  historical- 
ly, or  as  an  allegory,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  The 
i^end  language  of  the  Persians,  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Indians^ 
the  Chaldaic,  known  in  Babylon,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic, 
may  have  been  original  languages,  consequent  on  the  confu- 
sion ;  or  they  may  have  been  kindred  languages  in  some  un- 
known time,  derived  from  that  spoken  by  the  family  of  Noah. 
Though  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  similarity  of  words* 
or  of  grammatical  construction  in  difierent  languages,  to  prove 
a  common  origin,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  or  Grer- 
man,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Icelanders,  have  some 
words,  which  are  said  to  have  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
Zend.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  thousand  year8» 
at  least,  after  the  deluge,  in  which  there  are  no  historical  rec- 
ords ;  probably,  not  even  traditions,  except  among  the  Israelites; 
which  stand  on  difierent  ground  from  common  history.  What 
changes  among  nations,  and  in  language,  religion,  intelligence; 
and  manners,  may  have  occurred  in  this  long  lapse  of  time, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  We  know  what  has  occurred  on  our 
own  part  of  the  earth,  in  a  space  which  three  lives,  of  no  great 
duration,  would  cover. 

.  From  the  time  when  Alexander  penetrated  into  this  '*  cradle 
of  nations,"  about  330  years  before  our  era,  in  his  way  to  India, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  there  are  no  events  whicfai 
arrest  our  progress.  It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present  object,  to 
know  that  it  was  a  country  sufficiently  populous  to  put  forth 
the  legions  which  subdued  Europe ;  and  that  whatever  learn- 
ing or  refinement  antiquarians  may  ascribe  to  inhabitants  there, 
in  ancient  days,  they  were  barbarous  hordes  when  they  first 
appeared  in  authentic  history. 

As  to  all  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  lies  north  and  east 
of  the  "  cradle  of  nations,"  no  events  are  known  to  have  occur- 
red there,  material  to  the  present  purpose,  before  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  except  such  as  are  mtermingled  with  Indian  and 
Chinese  history 

Next  east  of  the  Beloor  mountains  is  Bucharia,  and  east- 
wardly  of  this  is  the  grand  sandy  desert  of  Gobi,  1000  miles 
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long  and  600  wide,  which  was  anciently  resorted  to  in  search 
of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Next  east  of  this  is  the  vast  mon- 
gu\  country,  inhabited  by  numerous  nations,  now  subject  to  the 
Chinese,  though,  in  ancient  days,  the  natives  of  these  regions 
subjugated  them,  their  wall,  of  1500  miles  in  length,  notwith- 
standing. But  jfurther  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  reserved 
to  notices  of  China. 

Zoroaster.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  French, 
German,  and  English  writers,  on  this  remarkable  person  and 
his  religion.  Professor  Heeren,  of  Gottingen,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  politics  and  commerce  of  ancient  nations,  assigns 
an  earlier  time  to  Zoroaster  than  any  writer,  and  places  him 
in  unrecorded  ages,  long  before  the  most  ancient  Persian  mon- 
archy. According  to  Heeren,  Zoroaster  was  born  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  near  the  river  Araxis  ;*  and 
went  thence  to  Bactra,  in  Bactriana,  on  the  western  branch  of 
the  Oxus  or  Gihon.  Heeren  places  Bactra,  in  his  map,  near 
north  lat.  32,  and  600  miles  east  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Caspian,  and  near  the  modem  city  of  Balk.  This,  Heeren 
considers  to  have  been  the  original  empire  of  the  Medes,  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  Persians.  The  Zenda- Vesta  (Zoroaster's 
bible)  enumerates  medio-Bactrian  provinces,  which  are  not 
known  as  Persian,  in  later  times.  The  Taurus  range  of 
mountains  (here  called  the  Paropamissus)  separated  Bactriana 
from  modern  Kaboul,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 
The  Bactrians  may  have  been  the  Medes,  afterwards  known 
on  the  Tigris ;  if  so,  their  empire  was  mingled  in  the  Persian, 
which  arose  next ';  but  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  adopted 
by  the  Persians,  and  continued  until  supplanted  by  Mahome- 
tanism. 

If  Zoroaster  was  a  reformer  of  a  corrupted  religion,  it  must 
indeed  have  been  corrupt.  He  founded  his  system  on  two  an- 
tagonist principles — ^the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  engaged  in 
unceasing  hostility.  Ormuzd,  the  good,  reigned  in  an  empire  of 
ligkt,'  Around  his  throne  were  seven  princes,  ( Amschaspans,) 
below  whom  was  a  descending  series  of  genii,  (Izeds.)  Ahri- 
man  the  evil  reigned  in  an  empire  of  darkness,  surrounded 
hy  his  princes,  (devs,)  with  a  similar  organization  of  inferiors. 
These  agents,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  were  the  authors 
of  all  human  blessings  and  miseries.  At  an  appointed  time, 
Ormuzd  was  to  vanquish  Ahriman.  He  was  then  to  depart, 
with  all  the  virtuous  dead,  and  dwell  with  them  forever,  m  a 

*  The  same  place  where  Heraclius  exdngoished  the  sacred  ^re^  aboat 
620. 
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world  of  his  own.  Ahrioutn  was  to  depattto  a  world  of  his  own, 
taking  with  him  all  the  wicked.  This  system  was  obviously 
an  invention  to  subject  the  multitude  to  religious  and  political 
slavery.  It  strongly  resembles  the  Catholic  Roman  Church 
of  the  middle  ages.  Ormuzd  was  to  be  worshipped  with  gids 
and  sacrifices.  Ahreman  was  to  be  propitiated  in  like  man- 
ner. Whether  it  was  the  one  or  the  other,  the  priesthood 
were  the  receivers.  [Heeren,  vol.  i.  p.  480.  Walker's  edition 
of  Rollin,  voL  i.  p.  210.] 

This  system  was  political,  as  well  as  religious.  The  zenda* 
vista  seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  reigning  monarch. 
He  is  likened  to  Ormuzd ;  and  his  subjects  are  socially  and 
politically  classed,  and  enjoined  to  be  obedient,  on  the  terrible 
penalties  denounced  in  the  sacred  volume.  First,  (as  in 
Effypt,^  the  priesthood ;  second,  the  warriors ;  third,  the  agri- 
culturalists ;  fourth,  the  industrious,  (various  arts.)  The  same 
classification  is  found  in  India  to  the  present  day.  When  this 
system  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Persians,  it  assumed  a 
more  idolatrous  form.  The  sun,  as  the  source  of  lights  be* 
came  an  object  of  adoration.  Thence  arose  the  worship  c^ 
fire,  and  the  sacred  flame  was  preserved,  by  the  priesthood,  in 
temples,  from  age  to  age.  When  the  Arabs  invaded  Persia, 
some  of  its  inhabitants  escaped  to  India,  and  settled  on  the 
western  coast,  near  Bombay.  There  the  sacred  flame  is  still 
preserved. 

The  Bactrians  voluntarily  moved  to  the  westward,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  or  were  impelled  thither  by  tribes  who  came  from  the 
east.  They  were,  probably,  the  Medes ;  and,  as  before  men- 
tioned, were  mingled  with  the  Persians,  who  came  into  view 
in  Jewish  history. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

INDIA. 

PopulaH&f^^Rdigian—AncieiU  T^emples-^SingtUar  Opinions, 

India,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  (third  discourse^ 
February,  1786,J  comprehended,  on  the  north,  anciently,  Thi* 
bet,  the  valley  or  Cashmir,  the  domains  of  the  ancient  Indo- 
Scylhians»  and  all  south  of  these  countries  to  the  seat.    In 
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modern  geography,  India,  or  Hindostan,  is  bounded  north- 
westwardly by  the  most  northwardly  branch  of  the  Indus,  so 
that  this  great  river,  and  all  its  tributary  streams,  are  in  Hin- 
dostan.  It  includes,  also,  on  the  right  bank,  Upper  and  Low- 
er Sinde,  a  long  and  narrow  range  of  country.  Cashmir, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  is]  now  part  of  Afgahnisthan. 
Malta  Brun  is  of  opinion  that  the  modern  kingdom  of  Afgah- 
nisthan (which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus,  and  extends 
eastwardly  across  its  sources,  and  among  the  mountains)  con- 
tains some  of  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  the  Jews. 
This  opinion  rests  on  personal  appearance  and  on  national 
habits.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  Rennell, 
(in  his  Greography  of  Herodotus,)  who  thinks  these  ten  tribes 
were  distributed  through  the  extensive  regions  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  were  gradually  intermingled  with  other  nations. 
Thibet  is  separated,  on  the  north,  from  Cashmir,  by  high 
mountains.  The  same  mountains,  extending  south-east wardly, 
are  the  Himelehs,  the  highest  on  the  globe,  and  form  the 
north-east  boundary  of  Hindostan,  separating  it  from  Thibet, 
which  was  the  Indo-Scythian  country  mentioned  by  Jones. 
On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Himelehs,  the  Brahmapootra 
rises,  and,  flowing  eastwardly  into  the  Burman  empire,  (which 
separates  Hindostan  from  China,)  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
then  to  the  south,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Ganges 
and  its  many  tributary  streams  rise  in  the  Himeleh  mountains 
and  near  its  base ;  and,  flowing  first  southwardly,  gather  in  a 
south-east  wardly  course  into  one  of  the  grandest  of  rivers  ;  it 
empties,  by  many  mouths,  like  the  Nile,  into  the  same  bay,  and 
very  near  the  other  river.  The  Indian  Sea  bounds  this  coun- 
try on  the  south-west  and  south  east,  so  that  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  nearly 
east  and  west,  would  form,  with  the  two  maritime  shores,  a 
triangle,  usually  called  the  hither,  or  western  peninsula.  This 
line  would  divide  India  nearly  midway  of  its  length.  The 
number  of  square  miles  in  Hindostan  is  one  million ;  the  num- 
ber in  the  United  States  is  about  two  million,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  former  is  about  thirteen  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter.  Its  latitude  being  from  eight  to  thirty-four  de- 
grees north,  the  whole  of  it  is  south  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  take  greater  space  than  can  be  devoted,  to  give 
a  description  of  this  country.  It  is  represented  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fiivored  regions  for  fertility  and  variety  of  produc- 
tions, taken  as  a  whole.  It  has,  however,  its  mountains,  sandy 
deserts,  and  salt  plains.     The  ancient  and  stupendous  ruins  of 
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this  eountrj,  which  hare  smriyefi  all  history  and  tradkioo* 
have  exercised  the  curiosity  of  historians.  These  are  ^e 
stone  temples  at  the  Isle  of  Elephanta,  fire  miles  from  the  dty 
of  Bombay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindostan^  and  similar  atmo- 
tnres  at  the  Isle  of  Salsette,  within  a  mile  of  Bombay.  Tbe 
structures  at  Elora,  longitude  75''  23'  east,  latitude  19^  38* 
north,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Bombay,  aie 
still  more  astonishing.  There  are  also  pagodas  of  wonderful 
grandeur,  especially  those  called  the  seven  pagodasi  These 
are  situated  nearly  in  latitude  twelve,  longitude  ninehr-eeTeD* 
towards  the  south  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  directly  north 
from  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  These  there 
will  be  occasion  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  India. 

These  sketches  of  India  will  comprise — The'  Origin  of  its 
Population,  Religion,  Civil  Institutions,  Literature,  Science,  and 
Commerce.  These  general  divisions  will  require  several 
subdivisions. 

Origin  of  Population,  It  may  be  considered  as  settled,  that 
at  some  unknown  time,  within  the  1000  years  that  followed  the 
deluge,  India  was  peopled  from  the  cradle  of  nations  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  An  impenetrable  obscurity  veils  these  1000  years, 
and  thus  forms  an  age  to  which  the  vanity  and  pretensions  of 
different  nations  have  resorted,  to  deduce  their  origin  from  dei- 
ties. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Europeans  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  India  before  Alexander's  invasion,  in  the  year  326  be- 
fore our  era.  It  is  Suggested  that  Darius  Hytaspes  had  con- 
quered a  part  of  this  country  earlier.  Robertson,  in  his  dis- 
quisition on  India,  regards  this  fact  as  resting  on  no  satisfactory 
evidence.  He  remarks  that  Alexander's  object  was  not  less 
conquest,  than  a  design  to  establish  an  immense  empire,  and  to 
connect  its  widely  diversified  domains  by  an  enriching  com- 
merce. In  his  time  India  had  attained  to  a  refinement  and 
wealth,  which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  a  succession 
of  ages.  This  military  chief  entered  India  from  the  north,  that 
is,  from  Bactria,  within  the  territory  where  all  nations  began. 
He  may  have  taken  the  same  path  which  the  first  inhabitants 
of  India  explored.  He  penetrated  no  further  than  the  Penjab, 
which  is  that  country,  in  which  the  tributary  streams  are  tend- 
ing to  a  confluence,  to  form  the  Indus.  Several  learned  men 
and  journalists  accompanied  him.  Their  works,  except  those 
of  Nearchus,  (who  conducted  the  fleet  down  the  Indus,  through 
the  Erythrean,  or  Indian  Sea,  and  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia,)  are 
lost.    But  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed  what  Stnbo  wMe. 
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This  celebrated  tfaveUer  and  geograph^t  was  born  early  m 
the  first  century  of  our  em,  at  Amacia  in  Cappadocia,  (Asia 
Minor.)  He  published  seventeen  booksi  which  are  considered 
as  invaluable.  These  journals  are  also  supposed  to  have  exist* 
ed  when  Arrian  wrote.  He  lived  in  the  second  century,  and 
was  appointed  Prefect  of  Cappadocia,  by  Adrian.  His  seven 
books  on  the  expedition  of  Alexander  are  among  the  few  of  his 
works  which  remain.  To  show  the  dense  population  and  ad- 
vancement of  India  at  this  time,  Porus,  with  whom  Alexander 
bad  a  battle,  reigned  over  a  kingdom,  which  contained  seven 
distinct  nations,  and  comprised  not  less  than  2000  towns.  The 
King  of  Prasij,  further  east  on  the  Ganges,  was  prepared  to 
encounter  the  Greeks  with  an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  200,000 
infimtry,  2000  armed  chariots,  and  a  great  number  of  elephants. 
But  here  Alexander's  army  refused  to  follow  him  further :  he 
retraced  his  steps,  about  2()0  miles,  to  the  Hydaspes,  which  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  and  despatched  his  fleet  He  divided 
his  army  into  two  parts,  one  each  side  of  the  river,  and  accom* 
panied  his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  then  proceeded 
along  the  coast,  and  through  the  south-western  part  of  Persia, 
to  Babylon.  The  Greeks  saw  but  a  amall  portion  of  India ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  whole  of  it  was  equally  populous 
and  rich  at  that  time. 

The  state  of  India  before  Alexander's  time,  and  for  anterior 
ages,  is  left  to  conjecture  and  inference.  The  researches  made 
in  India  have  not  yet  brought  to  light  any  historical  works. 
Most  civilized  nations  have  had  eras,  by  wnich  they  computed 
the  lapse  of  time ;  as,  by  Olympiads,  among  the  Greeks ;  from 
the  time  of  building  the  city  amonc^  the  Romans.  The  Indians 
computed  by  generations  of  royal  families,  than  which  there 
can  not  be  a  more  uncertain  mode.  This  people,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Chinese, (who  were  probably  of  the  same  original 
stock,)  so  compute  as  to  ascend  to  thousands  of  years,  which  all 
other  intelligent  nations  reject.  The  investigators  of  this  diffi- 
cult subject  are  of  opinion,  that  they  can  ascend  to  about  1200 
years  before  our  era,  in  which  India  appears  to  have  been  much 
m  the  same  condition,  in  which  it  was,  when^first  known  to 
commercial  nations  in  Europe,  within  the  three  last  centuries. 
These  1200  years  would  carry  us  back  to  the  in&ncy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  near  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  religion  of  the  Indians  or  Hindoos,  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  their  civil  and  social  condition.  It  has  been  before 
remarked  that  the  Zenda-vesta  of  Zoroaster,  divided  society  into- 
fcur  great  classes--the  Priesthood,  the  warriors,  the  cultivators 
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of  the  earth,  and  the  industrious,  of  **the  servile."  The  last 
class  includes  many  subdivisions,  not  less,  it  is  said  than  eighty, 
in  India.  Whether  this  distribution  was  imitated  or  origiDal, 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  beyond  the  most  diligent  research.  It 
is  enjoined  by  the  sacred  books,  called  the  Vedas,  (or  Hindoo 
bible,)  and  has  ever  been  adhered  to  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
The  priests  are  a  sacred  and  a  privileged  order,  even  superior 
to  the  kings,  who  are  always  of  the  warrior  caste.  The  Roman 
Church  does  not  exhibit,  in  any  period  of  its  history,  so  absolute 
a  despotism  over  the  human  mmd,  and  over  all  civil  institutions, 
as  has  at  all  times  been  exercised  by  the  Hindostan  priesthood. 

From  the  works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Robertson's  disquisi- 
tion on  India,  Professor  Heeren's  inquiry  into  the  policy  and 
commerce  of  ancient  people,  and  from  Col.  James  Tod's  work 
on  the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  the  Hindoo  religion 
may  be  made  known.  The  latter  gentleman  was  employed  in 
military  and  civil  capacities,  eighteen  years,  in  Northern  India, 
and  has  published  a  work  which  shows  a  sound  head,  a  good 
heart,  and  the  tact  of  a  scholar. 

The  domination  of  the  priesthood  produced  its  natural  con- 
sequences, and  among  these  the  maintenance  of  one  entire  class 
of  men,  in  idleness  and  luxury,  by  exactions  from  ignorance  and 
superstition.  These  stupendous  temples  were  formed  for  the 
residence  of  Brahmins,  as  well  as  for  worship.  Every  induce- 
ment which  ingenuity  and  fraud  could  suggest,  has  been  in 
continual  operation  to  cause  annual  pilgrimages  to  these  places, 
and  to  accumulate  riches  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  sacrifices. 
Some  of  the  numerous  apartments  were  appropriated  to  uses 
which  would  hardly  appear  credible,  if  it  were  decent  to  disclose 
them.  As  late  as  when  Tod  was  in  India,  a  female  was  known 
to  have  presented  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  a  gid,  of  70,000  rupees, 
equivalent  to  about  40,000  dollars.  The  rajahs  (kings)  are  ac- 
customed to  weigh  themselves  against  gold,  silver  and  precious 
cloths,  all  of  which  are  perquisites  of  the  priests.  Around  .the 
pagoda  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  south-west  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
coast,  and  distant  therefrom  about  300  miles,  the  ground  is  white, 
.  for  miles,  with  the  bones  of  pilgrims.  The  belief  is,  that  if  one 
can'^reach  the  holy  ground,  when  death  is  expected  from  disease 
or  old  age,  the  dreadful  liability  to  be  born  again  in  the  shape 
of  a  hog,  or  some  other  animal,  or  in  the  humbler  condition  of 
a  reptile,  may  be  escaped.  It  is  at  this  place,  that  once  in  every 
year  the  figure  of  Yischnou,  or  of  some  other  god,  is  biought 
lorth  with  great  solemnities,  and  pompous  ceremonies;  the 
figure  is  then  placed  on  a  column  60  feet  high,  moveable  on 
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wJieela.  The  assembled  penitents  draw  this  column  by  ropes^ 
and  many  of  the  number  cast  themselves  before  the  wheels,  and 
are  happy  to  be  crushed  to  death.  A  merchant  of  Calcutta 
lately  gave  j£  16,000  to  make  a  better  road  from  Calcutta  to  this 
temple.  Heeren  says,  that  2,500,000  persons  are  annually 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  bathe  and  wash  away 
their  sins  in  its  sacred  waters.  All  of  them  bear  gifts  to  the 
priesthood.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  John  B.  Seely,  an  English 
gentleman  in  the  military  service,  was  at  Elora.  From  his 
volume,  it  seems  that  this  city  of  temples  is  deciinitig,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  political  causes,  and  changes  in  population,  in  the 
number  of  pilgrim  visiters.  But  he  found  there  the  accustomed 
tenants,  idle,  lazy,  and  ignorant  Brahmins.  Here,  as  in  all 
other  places  of  worship,  '*  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  subordination 
which  knows  no  resistance,  and  slumber  in  a  voluptuousness 
which  knows  no  wants." 

It  is  supposed  that  one-fifth  part  of  all  the  rents  of  lands,  and 
of  personal  industry  and  capital,  go,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  and  the  priesthood.  Whether  this 
proportion  be  more  or  less  than  the  fact,  it  gives  a  solution  to 
the  problem,  by  what  labor  and  by  what  means  were  the  won- 
derful temples  of  India  formed  ?  The  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people,  in  any  cause,  good  or  bad,  can  efi^ect  any  thing.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  human  mind  should  be  intensely  engaged 
in  the  phenomena  of  existence,  and  should  exhibit  the  result  of 
its  labors  in  poetical  systems  of  theogony.  All  these,  of  which 
almost  all  nations  had  some,  are  taken  from  the  action  of  nature 
OB  man  and  society.  The  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  the  Celts, 
are  known  to  have  been  thus  busy,  no  less  than  the  Indians. 
Some  persons  ascribe  to  Hesiod  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of 
Homer <  His  confused  and  extravagant  theory  of  gods,  is  of 
the  same  stamp  with  the  mythology,  which,  before  his  time,  had 
established  its  empire  in  India.  We  may  thus  account,  by  a 
natural  and  obvious  course  of  action,  for  many  things,  which 
at  first  are  wonderful  to  the  improved  intelligence  of  the  present 
age.  Whence  came  the  Parthenon,  (at  Athens,)  containing  the 
astonishing  statue  of  Minerva  ?  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym* 
poa  at  Elia,  containing  a  statue  of  that  god,  which  all  Grecians 
thought  it  better  not  to  have  lived,  than  to  have  died  without 
beholding  ?  Homer,  (or  whoever  wrote  the  Iliad,)  gave  the 
impulse,  from  which  these  admirable  exhibitions  of  combined 
ant  and  science  arose.  Phidias  did  no  more  than  to  present  to 
Un  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  what  Homer  had  nresented  to  their 
imagination.    Bo  ^e  Ramaytun  or  the  -Mahabharat,  or  sonM 
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other  work  of  poetical  genius,  and  religious  enthusiasm,  may 
have  described  these  Indian  wonders,  before  they  existed.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  empire  of  the  priesthood  was  strong  enough 
to  extract  the  gifts,  and  put  the  hands  in  motion,  necessary  to 
have  produced  these  astonishing  resuhs.  The  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  the  popes,  and  which  poured  the  riches  and  the 
strength  of  Europe  into  Asia  for  two  centuries,  is  much  more 
wonderful  than  any  which  must  have  existed  among  the  Hin* 
doos.  The  muscular  action  and  the  treasure  expended  in  the 
crusades,  wduld  have  constructed  an  hundred  Eloras. 

The  wonders  of  Egypt,  the  Pyramids,  Thebes,  Meroe,  and 
those  of  Persia,  Persepolis  by  what  labor,  and  by  what  means, 
did  they  arise  ?  There  are  no  poems,  no  records  to  answer. 
It  is  nearly  2,200  years  since  every  thing  traced  by  human 
hands,  except  those  on  monuments  themselves,  have  been  swept 
away.  Some  sort  of  despotism  over  the  human  mind,  rejoicing 
in  its  shackles,  raised  these  proud  proofs  of  its  empire  It  is 
very  probable  that  commerce  gave  its  helping  hand,  and  paid 
its  rich  tribute  to  religion  and  to  kings,  descended  from  godft. 

It  is  held  to  be  infamous  to  lose  one's  caste.  This  infamy 
can  befall  the  members  of  either  caste.  Infidelity  to  the  estab- 
lished religion,  marriages  which  tend  to  confound  the  castes, 
marrying  with  one  who  is  not  of  the  Indian  religion,  (as  a 
Christian,  or  Mahometan,)  are  among  the  causes.  The  effect 
of  this  loss  is  precisely  that  which  followed  excommunication 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  while  Europe  was  so  ignorant  and 
debased  as  not  to  perceive  its  absurdity.  This  loss  is  not,  in 
modern  times,  irremediable.  Expiations  will  restore.  These 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Proper  sacrifices  to 
the  insulted  majesty  of  the  gods,  are  included  in  all  expiations, 
which  is  another  name  for  gifts,  to  the  priesthood. 

Among  the  warrior  caste,  females  are  held  in  high  respect 
They  are  secluded  from  the  public  gaze  rather  out  of  veneration 
to  them,  than  from  usual  oriental  distrust  and  jealousy,  which 
established  the  Persian,  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Turkish  ha- 
rems. Instances  are  mentioned  by  Tod,  of  distinguished  and 
able  government  by  women,  not  as  queens,  but  as  regents,  dar- 
ing the  minority  of  a  successor.  This  accomplished  and  in- 
teresting  writer  describes  an  interview,  more  properly  a  meeting, 
which  he  had  with  a  lady  who  held  this  relation  to  her  son. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  business.  The  conversation  was  con- 
ducted, while  the  parties  were  on  opposite  sides  of  an  impervi- 
ous veil.  He  mentions  Hindoo  females  of  the  warrior  caate, 
with  great  respect;  and  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  their  beaatj, 
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accoinplishments,  and  virtues.  Yet  the  birth  of  a  daughter  ia 
regarcfed  as  a  misfortune,  while  that  of  a  son  is  cause  of  great 
rejoicing.  A  misfortune — ^because  the  parent  must  marry  the 
daughter  conformably  to  her  rank,  and  with  a  suitable  dowry,  or 
not  at  all.  But  the  birth  of  a  son  is  connected  with  highly  impor- 
tant religious  consequences.  If  a  father  have  not  a  son  to  perform 
the  required  obsequies,  and  make  donations,  his  soul  is  liable  to 
descend  to  puitra^  (the  Indian  purgatory,)  there  to  remain  till 
some  one  of  his  race  is  able  and  willing  to  make  the  gifts  and 
sacrifices  which  will  ensure  its  liberation.  The  fear  of  encoun* 
tering  such  an  evil,  has  led  to  the  custom  of  adopting  sons. 
Adoption  admits  of  twelve  difierent  description  of  sons.  Their 
rights  in  the  succession  to  the  parental  estate,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  litigation  in  the  Indo-British  courts.  The  disposal 
of  one's  estate  by  will,  is  unknown  in  India. — [Sir  T.  Strange, 
Hindu-Law.] 

The  English  government  in  India  are  said  to  have  abolish^ 
ed  Satiism  (usually  called  the  Suttee,  or  self-immolation  of 
widows)  in  December,  1829.  It  is  believed  that  this  abolition 
does  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  India,  but  to  those  parts  only 
of  which  the  English  have,  as  yet,  acquired  absolute  domin- 
ion. Tod  says,  that  Menu  has  not  ordered  this  sacrifice, 
though  he  makes  widows  severe  ascetics,  and  dooms  them  to 
single  life.  This  shocking  practice,  in  common  with  all 
others  of  less  revolting  character,  is  taken  from  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  The  poets  are,  no  doubt,  the  authors  of  this  sin- 
gular custom. 

•  The  precedent  is  found  in  the  example  of  Sati,  '*  who,  to 
avens^e  an  insult  to  Iswara,  in  her  own  father's  omission  to 
ask  her  lord  to  an  entertainment,  consumed  herself  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  gods."  By  this  act,  she  secured 
Ber  own  regeneration  and  reunion  to  her  husband.  "  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Satiism  is  its  expiating  quality.  By 
this  act,  the  widow  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  her  hus- 
band, secures  the  remission  of  her  own,  and  has  the  joyful 
assurance  of  reunion  to  the  object  whose  beatitude  she  pro- 
cures." [Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  634.]  While  such  are  the  sentiments 
which  prompt  this  sacrifice,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  humanity  of  any  strangers  to  Indian  religion  can 
effect  its  abolition,  unless  by  force. 

Infanticide  (efifected  by  means  of  opium,  soon  after  birth)  is 
very  common  in  India.  This  is  not  a  crime.  The  practice 
does  not  arise  from  poverty,  redundant  population,  nor  from 
the  common  source  of  Indian  errors,  religious  duty  or  super- 
stition.    It  is  to  escape  the  inconvenience  or  burthen  of  having 
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to  pTovide  for  females,  in  marriage,  consistendy  with  the  pride 
of  family,  or  caste,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  laws  of  Menn,  obviously  framed  by  the  Brahmin  caste^ 
disclose  the  sources  of  that  extraordinary  submission  (in  this 
age  of  the  world)  to  signs,  omens,  aaguries,  and  ceremonies, 
which  one  cannot  read  of  without  compassion  and  contempt 
This  pervades  the  whole  tenor  of  life,  in  all  things,  whether 
serious,  amusing,  or  frivolous.     The  prince  ties  the  little  tute- 
lary deity  of  his  household  to  his  saddle-bow,  when  he  goes 
to  war.     He  eats»  sleeps,  rises,  sacrifices,  works,  amuses  him- 
self, and  even  visits  his  harem,  by  rule.     The  periodical  festi- 
vals, which  are  very  numerous,  have  each  their  appropriate 
emblems  and  ceremonies.     The  Brahmin  must  be  consulted 
on  all  occasions,  by  the  lower  orders,  in  all  things,  not  merely 
indifierent,  before  an  act  can  be  done.     The  kindling  of  a  fire 
by  the  friction  of  pieces  of  wood,  and  pouring  clarified  butter 
on  the  flame,  (always  by  Brahmins,)  are  essential  acts  in  all 
serious  ceremonies.     But,  while  one  is  compassionating  the 
subdued  and  ignorant  Hindoos,  he  should  remember  how  it 
was  among  the  wise  Greeks  and  valiant  Romans ;  and  that, 
within  the  present  century,  it  was  essential  to  a  legal  corona- 
tion,   in  a  Christian  country,  to  anoint  the  sovereign  with 
holy  oil.     In  the  commercial  character  of  the  Hindoos,  and  in 
their  manufacture  and  arts,  they  appear  in  a  very  different  light. 
In  all  other  respects  their  mythology  had  an  mfluence,  espec- 
ially in  agriculture,  because  this  was  associated  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons,  a  rich  department  for  the  operation  of 
deities.     In  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  recurring  with  the 
seasons,  the  Hindoos  are  particularly  mystical  and  devout 
The  lotus,  a  sort  of  water-plant,  is  an  emblem  in  these  services^ 
and  is  rarely  absent  in  any.     Most  nations  had  such  emblems. 
The  Celtse  of  Europe  had  their  sacred  misletoe,  (a  parasitical 
plant,)  when  found  on  the  oak.     The  Irish  have  their  sham- 
rock, and  France  has  its  lily.     But  in  commerce  the  Brahmins 
seem  to  have  interposed  but  little,  since  their  interest  was  pro- 
moted by  whatever  tended  to  accumulate  wealth.     The  natural 
Hindoo  character  is,  therefore,  more  favorably  developed  by 
their  commerce,  than  in  any  other  light  in  which  they  can  be 
viewed. 
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CHAPTER   LXXV. 

INDIA. 

Commerce-^PolUieal  RevoUdums — Conquests  by  Europeans, 

The  diligent  researches  of  the  English  have  not  brought  to 
light  books  of  history,  geography,  or  science.*  All  that  is 
known,  of  more  ancient  times,  has  been  laboriously  attained 
through  questionable  traditions,  and  through  the  mists  of  poetry 
and  fiction.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  important 
changes  In  political  power.  In  the  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  began,  there  was  a  celebrated  monarch  called  Vicra- 
inadit3ra,  whose  death  is  fixed  in  the  year  56  B.  C.  His  court 
xms  brilliant  in  Oriental  grandeur,  and  renowned  for  the  *'  nine 
poets,"  among  whom  was  Calidas,  the  supposed  author  of 
Sacontola.  In  7 10,  the  Mahometans  establisned  an  empire  in 
North  India,  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  maintained  it  for  some 
time  after  the  caliphate  had  become  insignificant.  In  1155, 
the  Persians,  who  had  freed  themselres  from  the  caliphate, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Persia,  sub- 
dued the  Mahometans  in  India.  In  1221,  Qenffis  Khan  added 
all  India  to  his  vast  empire,  whence  the  northern  provinces 
acquired,  and  long  held  the  name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Be* 
tween  this  time  and  1739,  there  were  several  other  invasions 
from  *'  the  cradle  of  nations;"  and,  among  others,  one  by  the 
terrible  Timur,  or  Tamerlane.  In  the  last  mentioned  year, 
the  celebrated  Persian,  Nadir  Shah,  conquered  Northern  India, 
but  restored  the  Mogul  emperor  to  his  throne.  That  domin- 
ion  long  continued,  but  gradually  diminishing  in  importance, 
so  that  only  Delhi  and  a  small  territory  around  it  remained. 
This  remnant  yielded  to  the  British  in  1803.  These  invasions 
have  caused  some  mixture  of  population,  and  there  may  be 
ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Mahometans.  But  the  Indians  per- 
secute no  one  for  difference  of  religious  opinion ;  maintaining 

•  If  this  be  otherwise,  it  has  escaped  notice.  No  such  work,  by  any 
BiTidoo  hand,  has  been  referred  to.  Ayen  Acbaree,  (or  Ayeen  Akbery,) 
or  InstitQtes  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  is  not  an  exception,  it  was  written 
by  the  very  able  minister  (Abul  Fazil)  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Akbar, 
in  the  Persian  language,  about  theyear  1600 ;  it  is  referred  to,  as  a  valu- 
able work  on  India,  by  Rennell,  Heeren,  and  many  others.  It  is  said 
that  it  has  been  translated  into  English,  lately,  at  Bengal. 
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that  all  ina;p^  worship  the  Qreat  Being  in  whateyer  maimer 
they  think  right.  The  British  power  in  India  is  about  one 
century  in  duration.  Its  origin  will  be  noticed.  It  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  devotion  of  the  Indians  to  their  ancient  laws, 
opinions,  ceremonies  and  customs,  that  they  are  wholly  un- 
changed throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  three  thousand  years* 

India  seems,  from  the  earliest  knowledge  of  it,  to  have  been 
tenanted,  like  Qreece  and  ancient  Italy,  by  many  distinct  and 
independent  nations,  having  different  customs  and  languages. 
Chief  Justice  Strange  says,  that  the  languages  of  some  of 
them  are  as  dissimilar  as  those  of  Germany  and  Spain.  But 
the  general  national  resemblance  has  been  preserved,  by  one 
and  the  same  religion,  through  all  interior  revolutions  and 
foreign  invasions.  This  resemblance  may  have  justified  the 
use  of  the  word  Hindoo,  or  Hindu,  when  speaking  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  though,  properly,  Hindostan  is  a  part  of 
India,  and  lies  south-east  of  the  Indus,  south-west  of  the  Jum- 
na, and  enters  but  little  into  the  peninsula.  Tod's  work  arose 
from  residence  in  this  part  of  India,  which  is  the  most  proper 
region  for  the  study  of  Indian  character. 

From  the  earliest  accounts  of  India,  it  has  been  a  country 
peculiarly  adapted  to  an  enriching  commerce.     It  has  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  great  rivers,  and  many  small  ones,  which  the 
Indians  have  ever  known  how  to  use  advantageously,  in  form- 
ing reservoirs  to  be  resorted  to  for  irrigation.     Agricultural 
'{products  are  rich  and  abundant.    Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned all  the  varieties  of  tropical  fruits,  rice,  and  other  grainy, 
and  many  vegetables ;  spices,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  and  indigo. 
There  are  many  articles  used  in  dying,  bat  they  are  all  of 
vegetable  growth,  as  the  Indians  do  not  use  minerals  for  this 
purpose.     They  have  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  precious  stones, 
ivorv ;  and  gold  is  found  in  rivers.     Their  coasts  are  rich  in 
pearls,  especially  near  the  island  of  Ceylon.    But  the  wealth 
of  the  Indians  is  less  in  the  productive  power  of  their  country 
than  in  their  own  skill  and  industry.     Though  navigators 
themselves,  in  their  ancient  and  unchanged  manner,  they  have 
not  sought  foreign  intercourse,  but  have  willingly  exchanged 
their  productions  with  those  who  sought  them.     Hence  it  has 
been,  that  gold  and  silver  has  been  gathering  in  India,  from 
the  earliest  traces  of  commerce. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  had  merchandise 
from  India  at  a  very  early  age.  This  may  have  been  in  three 
modes — ^by  Caravanseras,  by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  by  the 
Red  Sea.    Tyre  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrian  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar,  573  B.  C.  This,  Josephus  says,  was  seventeen  hnn* 
dred  years  after  its  foundation.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
renewed,  as  it  was  taken  by  Alexander,  and,  on  the  partition 
of  his  empire,  fell  into  the  Syrian  division,  and  lost  its  impor- 
tance. Whether  the  Tyrians  went  by  sea  to  India,  or  obtamed 
Indian  products  from  Arabs,  in  Arabia  Felix,  is  doubtful. 
When  Solomon  engaged  in  commerce,  and  went  into  partner- 
ship with  Hiram,  kin^  of  Tyre,  their  ships  were  sent  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  Ophir,  the  position  of  which  is  not  known. 
His  commercial  enterprise  inauced  Solomon  to  build  Tadmoi 
in  the  Wilderness,  wnich  the  Greeks  called  Palmyra,  as  a 
resting-place  for  cavavans.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  two  hundred  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
grandeur  of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  its  structures,  were  derived 
from  commerce  undoubtedly  connected  with  India  across  the 
Eurythrean,  or  Indian  Sea.  The  merchandise  was  brought 
to  Berenice,  a  port  near  Babelmandel,  the  south  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  thence  through  Abyssinia  to  Moroe,  and  down  the 
Nile.  All  this  course  of  traffic  appears  to  have  been  well 
understood  by  Alexander,  and^  to  secure  its  profits,  he  built 
Alexandria.* 

The  earliest  authentic  knowledge  of  Indian  commerce  is 
derived  from  Alexander's  invasion.  It  was  then  divided  into 
rich  and  powerful  kingdoms,  which  could  only  have  been 
from  long-continued  commerce.  The  Indians  were  then,  as 
of  the  present  day,  a  people  of  slender  form,  dark  complexion, 
black  uncurled  hair,  clad  in  cotton,  living  on  vegetable  food. 
When  Egypt  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  30  B.  C.,  they  had 
learned  the  utility  and  the  luxuries  of  commerce.  They  gave 
a  powerful  patronage  to  that  which  was  carried  on  with  India 
through  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  that  which  was  conducted  through 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  thence  by  caravans.  When  the  regu- 
larity of  the  monsoons  was  discovered  by  Heppalus,  voyages 
were  greatly  accelerated.  Rome  now  enjoyed,  and  eagerly 
sought,  the  spices,  the  aromatics,  the  precious  gems,  the  pearls, 
cotton  and  silk,  which  India  produced,  and  gave,  in  exchange, 
the  gold  of  which  she  had  rifled  all  the  world.  In  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  A.  D.  275,  a  pound  of  India  silk  was  worth  a 
pound  of  gold  in  Rome.  To  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
may  be  added  all  those  which  are  familiarly  known  as  Indian 
products  of  the  present  day,  showing  that  the  skill  and  manip- 

*  All  the  detail  of  this  ancient  commerce  is  thoron^hlv  investigated 
by  Professor  Heeren,  but  there  is  no  space  to  txamine  it  here. 
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nlation  of  this  people  must  be  referred  to  great  antiquity,  aad 
most  have  been  of  their  own  invention. 
'  After  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  west,  by 
the  barbarians,  in  475,  nothing  is  heard  of  commerce  with 
India  by  the  way  of  Egypt  The  church  was  then  inserting 
its  deep  and  lastmg  roots  into  society,  its  branches  extending 
on  all  sides  from  Rome,  while  the  seat  of  barbarian  empire 
was  at  Ravenna.  The  eastern  empire,  seated  at  Constantino- 
ple, had  but  a  precarious  supply  of  Indian  merchandise,  since 
It  was  rarely  at  peace  with  the  Persians.  In  Justinian's  reign, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  two  missionaries,  who 
had  .found  their  way  to  China,  returned  with  the  eggs  of  the 
silk- worm  in  the  hollow  of  their  canes,  which  were  hatched, 
by  artificial  heat,  at  Constantinople,  and  thus  introduced  the 
silk-worm  into  Greece.  The  modern  name,  Morea,  the  ancient 
Peloponnesus,  is  derived  from  moras,  the  Latin  name  for  the 
mulberry,  which  may  be  connected  with  this  fact  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  Morea,  supplied,  in  some 
degree,  the  privation  of  that  article  from  India.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Mahometans  had  become 
masters  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  the  country  eastward,  to  India, 
and  have  been  mentioned  as  entering  India  as  conquerors,  in 
710. 

The  Arabs,  having  established  themselves  on  the  Tigris, 
engaged  as  zealously  in  commerce  as  they  had  done  in  propa- 

giting  the  religion  of  their  prophet.  The  caliph  Omar  built 
assora  (in  635)  with  a  special  view  to  the  trade  with  India. 
We  need  not  stop  to  show  the  splendor  of  the  Arabian  power 
here,  where  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Seleucia  of 
Selucus,  the  Ctesiphon  of  the  Parthians,  and  then  of  the  Per- 
sians, had  flourished,  and  where  their  own  Bagdad  foUowcMl 
in  their  train.*  The  Arabs  engrossed  the  commerce  of  India,' 
and  the  supply  of  Europe  was  wholly  dependent  on  them. 
As  they  were  almost  incessantly  at  war  with  the  tottering 
Greek  empire,  and  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  then  semi- 
barbarian,  the  products  of  India  rarely  passed  to  the  west  of 
the  Arabs. 

When  the  Turks,  about  the  year  1253,  had  entirely  prostra- 
ted the  Arabian  empire,  the  commerce  with  India  ceased,  as 
these  new  sovereigns  knew  nothing  of  its  value.  If  the  Hin- 
doos had  been  accustomed  to  make  and  preserve  historical 

*  The  present  Bagdad  of  the  Turks,  is  just  below  that  of  the  Arabs, 
on  the  Tigris. 
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records,  it  would  be  known  from  them  what  effect  the  reyola- 
tions  in  the  conntriee  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean  had  on  their  prosperity.  No  information  of  this  nature 
has  been  disclosed  by  the  diligent  examiners  of  their  fortunes. 

The  crusades  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  eastern  Europe. 
Italy  now  appears  in  the  commercial  world  with  extraordinary 
splendor.  In  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  Yenetians,  Genoese,  and  Florentines,  are  seen  to  elevate 
their  cities  to  the  dignity  of  empires.  The  Genoese  were 
able  to  renew  the  commerce  with  India,  through  ^  Egypt,  by 
permissiye  treaties  Mrith  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  now  become 
the  masters  of  Egypt.  This  was  the  time, — the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century, — when  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence 
enlightened  and  adorned  the  world. 

Meanwhile  a  plan  was  engendering,  in  the  brain  of  Colum* 
bus,  which  was  destined,  by  its  example,  to  prostrate  the  com- 
mercial grandeur  of  Italy.  This  adventurous  man  had  opened 
a  new  world  to  Europe,  and  had  inspired  the  hope  that  India 
could  be  found  by  passing  around  Africa.  To  Vasco  de 
Ghima,  of  Lisbon,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  shown  to  the 
ship-owners  of  Europe  the  way  to  India.  His  first  successful 
a,ttempt  was  made  in  1498.  The  commercial  intercourse  of 
Europe  with  the  east,  from  this  time,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  The  e&ct 
on  India  is  otherwise. 

Whatever  benefits  Europe  may  have  derived  from  opening 
a  maritime  intercourse  with  India,  the  consequences  to  the 
original  people  of  the  east  have  been  mournful.  China,  only, 
by  a  relentless  policy,  has  hitherto  maintained  its  independence, 
without  losing  the  benefits  of  commerce.  The  policy  pursued 
towards  the  natives  may  have  been  forced  on  the  Europeans ;  if 
not,  it  was  often  mutually  disastrous,  unwise,  perhaps  treacher- 
ous and  cruel,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese.  Force 
soon  became  necessary,  and  all  that  was  acquired  may  be  said 
to  have  been  yielded  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  If  there  were 
true  and  faithful  historical  records  of  eastern  experience,  they 
would  probably  disclose  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  joint  opera* 
tion  of  bigotry,  avarice,  and  ambition. 

Grama  established  himself,  about  1500,  at  Goa,  on  the  west- 
em  (Malabar)  coast  of  the  peninsula,  latitude  sixteen  degrees 
north,  longitude  seventy-four  degrees  east,  and  this  became  the 
seat  of  Portuguese  empire  in  India. 

Almeida  was  the  first  viceroy  of  India,  in  1505.  He  did 
nothing  to  conciliate  his  new  subjects.    On  the  other  hand, 
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he  is  represented  to  have  bc^en  a  fierce  and  unsparing  warrior. 
His  son  Lorenzo,  under  Almeida's  orders,  established  Uie 
Portuguese  power  in  Ceylon.  Almeida  was  succeeded  by  the 
celebrated  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  efS^ted  a  settle- 
ment at  Ormus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
king  of  Persia  sent  his  ambassadors  to  demand  Uie  accustomed 
tribute.  The  viceroy  laid  before  them  a  bullet  and  a  sword: 
"  These,"  said  he,  "  are  the  coin  in  which  Portugal  paya  her 
tribute."  He  acquired  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Mala- 
bar coast— extended  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon — acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lucca,  and  conquered  the  Sunda  Isles.  Ho  was  by  far  the 
worthiest  of  the  Portuffuese  who,  in  that  day,  appeared  in  the 
east.  He  is  mentioned  as  haviug  been  "  active,  cautioas,  wise^ 
just,  and  humane."  It  is  not  known,  historically,  what  the 
Indians  thought  and  said  of  him.  It  is  much  in  his  praise,  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  Indians  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb^  to 
beseech  him  to  protect  them  from  the  tyranny  of  his  succes- 
sors. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Portuguese  was  not  of  long  duration. 
If  it  be  allowed  a  whole  century,  that  may  cover  the  extent  of 
it,  thouffh  its  power  continued,  in  a  declining  state,  till  it  was 
wholly  lost,  (except  as  to  the  first  possesion,  Goa,}  when  Por- 
tugal came  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  in  1580. 

In  1602,  the  Dutch  appeared  in  the  east  They  assumed 
to  aid  the  people  of  Ceylon  against  the  oppression  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  on  the  island. 
They  soon  expelled  the  Portuguese.  If  the  Dutch  are  fairly 
dealt  with  in  history,  they  were  very  uncomfortable  friends  to 
the  poor  people  of  Ceylon,  who  were  driven  on  to  the  high- 
lands in  the  interior,  while  the  Dutch  possessed  the  fertile 
lowlands  which  border  all  around  on  the  coast.  Ceylon 
abounds  in  rich  merchandise.  Cinnamon,  pearls,  and  ele- 
phants are  said  to  be  of  superior  worth  on  this  island.  After 
various  attempts,  both  by  the  French  and  English,  to  dispos- 
sess the  Dutch,  they  held  the  island,  with  one  interruption,  till 
1795,  when  it  was  added  to  the  vast  territories  of  the  English 
in  the  east.  It  now  belongs  to  the  crown,  not  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  Dutch  gradually  drove  the  Portuguese  out  of  most  of 
their  possessions.  Having  no  room  for  details,  it  appears  that 
in  1621  the  Dutch  gained  the  Moluccas;  in  1633,  Japan;  in 
1641,  Malacca ;  in  1660,  the  Celebes  Isles ;  and,  by  1663,  the 
places  held  on  the  Malabar  coast,  except  Goa,  and  a  small 
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tenitory  aroand  it*  The  Dntch  had  established  themselves  at 
Java,  which  the  Eoflish  took  from  them,  and  afterwards  re- 
stored by  treaty,  ana  which  they  still  hold  as  a  colony. 

The  French  turned  their  attention  to  India  about  the  year 
1665,  and  first  established  themselves  at  Pondicherry,  on  the 
south-eastern  (or  Coromandel)  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  (lat.  12, 
N.  long.  80,  east)  then  an  inconsiderable  place.  The  French 
were  the  first  to  gain  a  settlement  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
This  occurred  at  Chandernagore,  on  the  Hoogly,  (a  little  north 
of  Calcutta)  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  had 
aeveral  places  of  deposit  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the  next  fifty 
3rears,  which  they  successively  lost  in  the  wars  between  their 
country  and  England.  The  means  arp  not  at  hand  to  ascertain 
precisely  their  possessions,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  very  in- 
considerable.  Pondicherry,  and  its  territory  of  about  65  square 
miles,  is  the  principal  one.  It  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by 
the  English,  and  restored  by  treaty,  the  last  time  at  the  peace 
of  1814. 


CHAPTER  LXXVl. 

INDIA. 

BrUiah  Canqiiests  and  Possessions  in  India: 

The  British  possessions  in  India  present  a  most  extraordina- 
ry feature  in  the  history  of  nations.  A  sovereignty,  held  by  a 
company  of  merchants,  over  a  territory  of  513,000  square  miles, 
and  over  a  population  of  90  millions,  is  a  phenomenon.  The 
English  were  late  in  the  field,  but  they  have  carried  it,  over 
all  competitors,  and  over  all  adversaries.  The  first  East  India 
Company  arose  from  a  grant  of  the  crown,  in  1599.  Crom- 
well annulled  the  grant,  which  had  proved  to  be  neither  of 
public  nor  private  utility ;  but  he  renewed  it  again.  In  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  the  English  possessed  themselves 
of  factories  at  Bombay  and  Madras.  Grants,  or  charters,  by  the 
crown  to  the  East  India  Companies,  had  been  repeatedly  re- 
newed, and  the  course  of  afiairs  show  a  peculiar  connexion  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  government  of  England.  Some- 
times the  government  was  borrower,  and  the  company  lender ; 
and  sometimes  the  case  was  reversed.    The  details  and  the  for- 
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tanes  of  the  company  are  not  interesting,  antil  about  the  br 
ginning  of  the  last  century. 

In  1708,  an  act  of  parliament  established  the  present  East 
India  Company,  by  the  name  of  The  United  Ck>mpany  of 
Merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  Aboat  the 
same  time,  (as  near  as  the  date  is  ascertained,)  an  embassy  had 
been  sent  to  the  Mogul  emperor,  by  the  British  merchants  at 
Surat,  (a  large  and  ancient  city,  150  miles  north  of  Bombay,) 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  firman,  or  grant  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. The  emperor,  (by  a  course  of  events  for  which  there 
is  no  space  here,)  was  about  to  marry  a  Hindoo  princess;  the 
nuptials  were  prevented  by  a  malady  of  the  emperor.  An 
English  gentleman,  named  Hamilton,  was  consulted,  and  effect- 
ed a  cure.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  In 
oriental  style,  **  the  illaminations  rivalled  the  planets,  and  seem* 
ed  to  upbraid  the  feint  lustre  of  the  stars."  The  grateful  mon- 
arch requested  Hamilton  to  name  his  reward,  who  satisfied 
himself  with  obtaining  the  object  of  the  mission.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  instance  of  British  sovereignty  in  India.  [Tod, 
ch.  1,  p.  401.] 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1748,  that  the  company  began  to  as- 
sume^political  power.  Hitherto  the  military  power  had  been 
used  only  in  defence  of  the  forts  and  factories.  They  had  not 
a  force  adequate  to  offensive  operatioiis.  The  French  had  set 
an  example  in  taking  natives  into  their  service,  of  which  the 
English  nave  profit^.  The  native  soldier  is  called  seapoy, 
sepoy,  or  sipoy,  (from  sip,  bow,  or  arrow,)  and  was  employed 
because  European  troops  could  not  be  had.  Thus,  in  the  east, 
as  in  the  west,  natives  nave  opposed  each  other  to  make  the 
conquest  of  their  own  country  inevitable. 

The  last  public  statement  which  has  been  met  with,  esti- 
mates the  British  exports  from  India  at  14  millions  annually— 
and  the  imports  at  about  the  same  sum.  Annual  duties  paid 
in  England  4  millions.  Annual  contributions  to  government 
in  England,  1 1  millions.  The  company  have  200,000  men 
under  arms,  and  nearly  16,000  civil  officers. 

Several  views  maybe  taken  of  this  state  of  the  ancient,  rich, 
and  beautiful  India.  If  the  human  race  were  created  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  show  how  the  ingenious,  educated,  and 
strong  can  subdue  and  make  profitable  to  them  any  and  all  who 
are  inferior  in  these  qualities,  then  British  India  is  a  glorious 
example  of  the  exercise  of  talents.  The  conquest  of  India, 
regarded  as  a  commercial  enterprise;  is  magnificent,  and  &t 
beyond  anything  that  men  have  done.  The  conquests,  col* 
onies,Jand  maritime  force  of  the  political  power  of  Venice, 
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Genoa,  and  Flor^M^e,  are  liUipntian  efibrts  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  East  India  Company.  Among  the  consequences 
are,  that  London,  from  which  all  proceed,  and  to  which  all  re- 
inrn,  is,  (from  this  and  other  contributary  sources,  at  home  and 
ahroad,)  the  grandest  commercial  city  of  any  country,  and  of  any 
age.  Its  population  is  computed  at  l,750,C0O.  It  is  the  great- 
east  city  now  standing  on  the  globe,  unless  Pekin  is  greater,  of 
which  there  may  be  doubt.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
Chinese  population.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  just  before  our 
era,  and  when  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world,  it  was  said 
to  contain  four  millions.  But  Gibbon  enters  into  a  careful  anal- 
ysis to  show  that  no  more  than  1,200,000  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  extent.  If  we  take  the  whole  number  of  people 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  divide  the  whole  property 
owned  by  them,  by  that  number,  the  dividend  would  be  far 
g^reater  to  each  one,  than  a  similar  experiment  would  show  as 
to  an  equal  number  of  persons  of  any  other  country,  of  any 
time,  present  or  past  The  national  debt  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case,  because  it  is  due  from  the  inhabitants  of  England  to 
themselves.  England  is,  and  long  has  been  the  greatest  mari- 
time power  of  any  age,  and  has  achieved  the  greatest  victories 
of  any  nation,  on  the  ocean.  On  the  land,  her  arms  have 
again  and  again  settled  the  destinies  of  Europe.  All  this  gran- 
deur springs  from  the  head  and  from  the  hand,  applied  to  in- 
ternal industry,  and  commerce,  as  well  that  which  her  own 
anbjects  carry  on  with  each  other,  as  that  which  is  had  with 
other  nations.     This  is  the  worldly  view  of  the  matter. 

This  grandeur,  like  that  of  Rome,  has  been  costly.  Nations 
have  no  hereafter.  If  they  do  wrong  the  punishment  must 
come  upon  the  generation  in  whose  time  it  is  done,  or  on  their 
descendants— o^erwise  it  comes  not  at  all.  It  may  be  a  very 
difierent  case  with  the  individuals,  by  whose  voluntary  act  the 
wrong  is  done.  In  this  mode  of  judging  of  human  actions,  it 
is  probable  that  there  are  some  sins  to  be  answered  for.  As 
the  Cartha^enians  left  no  history  of  their  three  great  wars  with 
Rome,  we  have  only  such  history  as  Romans  g^ave ;  the  voice 
of  India  is  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  around  half  the  globe. 
The  only  sources  of  information  are  British  records ;  they  tell 
of  valorous  deeds  done  in  India ;  of  the  glittering  grandeur  of 
Hindoo  armies  that  have  disappeared,  by  death  or  flight,  before 
a  tenth  part  of  their  number.  Vast  territories  ceded,  immense 
sums  secured  by  capitulations,  the  enriching  tributes  yielded 
on  treaties  of  peace,  and,  finally,  the  power  of  unlimited  and 
irresponsible  taxation,  over  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  in 
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one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  earth,  hearing  one  penon 
for  every  square  mile  and  an  half.     [The  United  States  h«we 
not  one  person  for  every  14  square  miles.]     The  company  take 
no  reproaches  to  themselves  for  these  results ;  they  are  rather 
glories  which  illustrate  the  British  name.     If  the  company 
were  asked  hoiv  they  justify  themselves,  they  would  probah^ 
veil  the  right  of  the  strongest,  which  has  ever  been  the  law  of 
rational  man  towards  his  fellow,  by  necessity.     Was  it  not  law- 
ful to  attack  and  conquer  those  who  would  have  expelled  us 
from  the  country?     What  answer  would  the  saints  and  sagea, 
who  repose  on  Plymouth  Hill,  make  to  that  plea  1     And  what 
would  the  ghost  of  the  noble  king  Philip  have  to  say  on  this 
matter  ?     The  astonishing  power  of  the  British  in  India  grew 
up,  iust  as  the  power  of  the  British  in  America  grew  up,  at  an 
earlier  date.     On  both  sides  of  the  globe  the  British  and  the 
French  met,  and  took  part  adversely  to  each  other  with  the  na- 
tives.    In  1751,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  was  contending  with  a 
native  enemy,  whom  the  French  were  aiding.     The  £nglish 
aided  the  Nabob  in  like  manner.     In  1756,  the  Mogul  empe- 
ror, or  Subah,  called  Ali-Verdi  Khan,  died.     Just  before  his 
death  he  said  to  his  successor,  in  relation  to  the  Europeans 
who  had  entered  India, — "  The  power  of  English  is  great: 
reduce  them  first ;  the  others  will  give  you  little  trouble.     Sol- 
fer  them  ncj^  to  have  forts,  or  soldiers,  if  you  do,  the  country  is 
not  yours."     In  attempting  to  give  eflect  to  this  advice,  the  suc- 
cessor, Son  Rajah  Dowla,  was  defeated,  and  a  successor  ap- 
pointed by  the  English,  who  paid  a  lafge  sum  in  money,  and 
ceded  the  sovereignty  of  a  considerable  territory  near  Calcut- 
ta.    It  was  in  this  conflict  ( 1756)  that  the  horrible  tragedy  oc- 
curred which  is  famiiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  The 
Black  Hole,  at  Calcutta."     In  the  course  of  the  warfiire.  Son 
Rajah  Dowla  had  beaten  the  English,  at  this  place :  he  took 
146  Englishmen,  and  confined  them  in  a  '*  hole  "  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  from  which  the  air  was  excluded,  except  through 
two  windows  barred  with  iron.     The  door  was  closed  on  them 
at  8  in  the  evening,  and  not  opened  until  6  the  next  morning, 
when  all  were  dead  but  23,  and  most  of  these  in  a  high  state  of 
putrid  fever.     The  detail  of  this  night's  torments  may  be  left 
to  the  imagination ;  it  cannot  transcend  the  reality. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  afterward  Lord 
Olive,  to  take  vengeance  for  this  act.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  found- 
er of  the  military  empire  of  the  Company.  His  career  in  In« 
dia  was  what  some  military  men  call  glorious.  He  was  there 
from  1747  to  1761,  deducting  an  absence  to  England.     When 
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he  fiaally  retarned,  he  was  immenBely  rich,  and  was  cre- 
ated a  Lord  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Plassey,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  which  he  gained  a  signal  victory.  A  severe  attack 
was  made  on  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  ended  in 
a  vote  of  approbation.  Though  apparently  possessed  of  all 
means  of  earthly  happiness,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  gloom  and 
despondency,  and  ended  his  life,  in  1774  at  the  age  of  50. 

After  him,  Warring  Hastings  appeared  as  the  great  man  of 
the  New  Eastern  empire.  He  held  the  office  of  Governor 
General  of  India,  from  1773  to  1785,  something  may  be  made 
known  of  his  administration  from  perusal  of  the  most  splendid 
judicial  pageant  that  ever  occurred,  and  in  which  illustrious 
actors  are  seen.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons presented  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  articles  were  carried  up  in  May,  1787, 
and  the  trial  went  on  with  no  other  intermission  than  that  which 
was  inevitable  from  the  remoteness  of  the  country  whence  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  were  to  come.  It  closed  in  April,  1795, 
by  an  acquittal  of  the  charges,  but  in  a  sentence  to  pay  costs, 
which  exceeded  the  sum  of  3 15,000  dollars.  He  haa,  besides, 
his  own  costs  to  pay.  The  cost  to  the  Crown  exceeded  440,000 
dollars.  The  Company,  however,  indemnified  Mr.  Hastings. 
After  Warren  Hastings,  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington  figured 
in  India;  but  it  is  not  recollected  that  his  conduct  was  reproached. 
It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  express  opinions  on  the  moral 
or  political  conduct  of  Englishmen  in  India.  Any  attempt  to 
do  this  might  provoke  recrimination,  and  the  question  might  be, 
whether  the  English  in  the  East,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
English  in  the  West,  have  the  heaviest  burthen  of  moral  wrong. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  wonderful  in  either  case.  Men  have 
always  exercised  the  right  of  the  strongest,  whether  the  strength 
resided  in  the  head,  or  in  the  hand,  or  in  both.  They  have 
always  excused  and  commonly  justified  all  such  exercise  of 
power  as  self-defensive,  as  necessary  chastisement,  or  as  public 
good.  However  these  things  may  he,  it  is  arAusing  to  see  with 
what  complacency  so  sensible  and  candid  a  man  as  Col.  Tod 
exults  in  the  grandeur  and  friendly  influence  which  the  English 
exercise  over  the  fallen  tribes  of  Hindostan,  and  with  what 
amiable  and  benignant  temper  they  command  peace  in  the  con- 
flicts of  their  Hindoo  chiefs. 

It  was  intended  to  have  made  some  geographical  sketches  of 
India,  and  of  that  plain  of  1 350  miles  in  length,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  noble  and  enriching  Ganges  flow ;  (one  should 
rather  say  sacred  waters,  bipcause  tne  Hindoos  believe  that  they 
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iflsiie  from  Yishnou's  foot,)  but  our  limits  do  not  pennit  a  fur- 
ther notice.* 

To  end,  then — ^here  is  an  astonishing  empire  in  India,  another 
rapidly  increasing  in  New  Holland,  comprising  three  millions 
of  square  miles,  (United  States  about  two  millions) — and  here 
in  the  west,  one  vast  continent  inhabited,  with  little  exception, 
by  people  whose  language  is  English.  One  hazards  nothing 
in  assuming,  that  within  a  century,  one  half  of  all  the  people 
of  the  earth  will  speak,  as  a  mother  tongue,  or  by  adoption  the 
language  of  one  part  of  the  little  isle  of  Britain. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIL 

CHIN-INDIA. 

Eastwardlt  from  India,  and  between  it  and  China,  is  an 
extensive  country,  commoniy  called  Further  India,  or  tbe 
Further  Peninsula.  Malte  Brun,  for  reasons  which  appear  to 
be  sufficient,  proposes  to  call  this  country  Chin-India;  by 
that  name  it  will,  probably,  be  known  in  future.  Neither  its 
commercial  nor  historical  relations  require  much  notice. 

Chin- India  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  India,  south-west  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  south-east  by 
the  Chinese  Sea ;  north-east  by  China ;  northwardly  by  the 
mountains  which  separate  it  from  Thibet  These  mountains 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Himmeleh  range.  From  the  north 
boundary  to  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  line  is 
nearly  two  thousand  miles.  From  India  across  to  China,  the 
broadest  part  is  about  thirteen  hundred  miles.  Latitude  from 
one  to  twenty-seven  north ;  longitude  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  nine  east  It  contains  not  far  from  the  same  number  of 
square  miles  as  are  contained  in  the  United  States.  Its  natu- 
ral products  are  many  and  valuable,  consisting  of  timber-trees, 
spice-trees,  various  plants  and  fruits,  and  it  is  rich  in  mines 
and  precious  stones.  Science,  art,  and  industry  have  done 
very  little  to  give  a  commercial  value  to  these  products.  In 
the  north-western  part  of  Chin-India,  between  Bengal  Bay  and 
the  northern  mountains,  the  British  East  India  Company  has 
added  large  territories  to  their  possessions,  and  is  gradually 

*  lAtelv,  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  abol- 
ished, ana  the  commerce  thrown  open  to  aU  British  subjects. 
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eitending  its  dominion  soath-eastwardly  along  the  coast  East- 
wardly  of  these  possessions  is  the  Birman  empire,  with  which 
the  British  have  been  sometimes  at  war.  South-east  of  the 
British  and  the  Birmans,  are  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  the 
empire  of  Annam ;  and  on  the  long  peninsula  of  Malacca 
(five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  about  seventy)  are  several 
native  independent  states.  The  interior  of  this  country,  not 
before  mentioned,  is  held  by  similar  states.  Neither  commer- 
cial  enterprise,  nor  the  desire  to  add  to  the  stores  of  useful 
knowledge,  nor  the  desire  to  propagate  Christianity,  have  in- 
duced Europeans  to  adventure  much  into  this  country.  Little 
IS  known  beyond  the  shores,  and  that  little  is  not  important. 

The  population  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
north,  from  India,  and  from  China,  at  an  early  period.  Per- 
sonal resemblance,  the  religion  of  Budha,  and  the  languages, 
(of  which  there  are  at  least  &ve  different  ones,)  affected  as  all 
these  are  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  leave  no  doubt  of  this  origin. 
The  Portuguese  introduced  the  Catholic  religion,  of  which 
there  are  some  professors.  The  religion  of  Fo,  from  China, 
is  found  here,  and  the  rude  tribes  are  of  that  low  order  of 
idolaters  who  are  called  Fetechists,  or  worshippers  of  stones, 
arms,  vessels,  plants,  and  other  inanimate  objects. 

There  are  some  historical  details  of  this  country,  but  they 
eonsist  of  nothing  more  than  the  common  course  of  violence 
and  crime,  incident  to  all  human  society,  when  government  is 
mere  despotism.  If  this  country  should  ever  be  blessed  with 
intelligence  and  refinement,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  rich  and 
powerful.  Some  of  its  products,  and  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  some  of  its  inhabitants,  afford  the  assurance  that  it  might 
sustain  a  very  valuable  commerce.  The  industrious  and  capa- 
ble Malte  Brun  has  collected  and  arranged, — in  the  fifty-first 
and  fifty-second  books  of  his  G^graphy, — all  that  is  known 
of  Chin-India. 

50 
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CHAPTER   LXXVIIL 

CHINA. 

Qtogra'pk^  of  China — Origin  of  Ckinese — Qreal  Wall — ElemaUs  of 
mstoTf — Tartar  Dynasty  of  1664 — CkaracUrisUcs — GovemmaU — JF\rr- 
eigners^Languag&^Beligion — Present  Condition, 

China  is  the  end  of  continental  Asia  in  the  east.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  Chinese,  long  persevered  in, — the  exclusion  of 
strangersj-^may  have  preserved  them  from  a  destiny  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hindoos ;  bat  it  has  prevented  them  from  chan^ 
ing  their  condition  for  the  better.  They  are  the  only  people 
of  the  earth  who  are  proud  of  having  learned  nothing,  m* 
gotten  nothing,  changed  in  nothing,  through  thousands  of 
years.  They  are  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  eminently 
the  superiors  of  all  nations.  As  no  earthly  name  can  express 
their  grandeur,  they  call  themselves  the  Celestial  Empire* 
Their  pretensions  will  be  tested  by  considering  the  focta  dis- 
closed by  some  of  the  few  persons  who  have  gained  admiasioQ 
to  this  country. 

Chinese  territories  are  geographically  divided  into  those 
which  are  south,  and  those  which  are  north  of  the  great  wall. 
China  Proper  is  south  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Barrow,  secretary  to 
Lord  Macartney  in  his  embassy  to  the  Chinese  emperor  in 
1792,  sa3rs,  that  a  Mandarin,  whom  the  ambassador  interro- 
gated, stated  the  population  at  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
millions,  according  to  a  census  of  the  preceding  year.  Bar- 
row does  not  credit  this  statement.  Make  Brun  says  that 
some  persons  estimate  the  population  of  China  Proper  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the  square  miles  at  537,000. 
Qutzlafii  the  most  recent  historian,  (in  1834,)  says  the  whole 
of  China  comprises  3,010,400  square  miles,  of  which  China 
Proper,  south  of  the  wall,  has  1,298,000,  and  that  the  whole 
amount  of  Chinese  subjects  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions.  If  this  is  right,  China  has  less  than  one  hal(  but 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  earth. 
Malta  Brun  estimates  the  Chinese  dominions  at  about  one 
tenth  of  the  habitable  globe.  China  and  its  provinces  extend 
from  twenty  to  fifly-five  north  latitude;  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eisfht  east  longitude ;  and,  if  its  eastern 
appendages  be  included,  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 
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The  climates  of  China  and  its  provinces  are  exceedingly 
varied,  inclading  tropical  heat  and  excessive  cold.  South  of 
the  great  wall,  its  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Indi^  with 
the  addition  of  yellow  cotton  and  tea.  The  latter,  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  only,  has  become  an  article  of  immense 
traffic,  and  is  used  from  the  palace  down  to  the  cottage,  in 
most  of  the  civilized  world.  Robertson,  in  his  Disquisition 
on  India,  note  fifty-seven,  says, — "  Its  highest  praise  is,  that  it 
is  innoxious."  This  is  a  praise  which  it  does  not  always 
deserve.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  silk-worm  dates  from 
China.  The  patient  ingenuity  of  this  people,  in  various  man- 
ufactures, has  excited  wonder. 

On  the  north,  the  Chinese  provinces  (Mongul  territory) 
adjoin  Russian  Siberia.  Westwardly,  they  extend  to  the  Be- 
loor  mountains,  and  include  Thibet.  Here  is  the  seat  of  that 
singular  religion  called  Lamaism^  professed  by  Thibetians, 
Monguls,  and  Calmucs.  By  this  faith,  Shigemooni  is  the 
Supreme  God.  The  Dalai  Lama,  or  great  Lama,  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  god  on  earth,  and  is,  himself,  a  divinity. 
He  is  immortal,  because  his  soul  passes  from  its  last  tenement, 
when  that  decays,  into  a  new  body,  and  the  new  tenement  is 
discovered  by  the  skilful.  This  is  not  unlike  the  papal  suc- 
cession, and  the  Great  Lama  has  attributes  strongly  resembling 
those  of  the  popes.  He  is  surrounded  by  priests,  and  main- 
tains over  these  an  absolute  despotism,  as  to  body  and  mind. 
He  knows  all  things.  He  can  read  the  living  heart.  The 
laying  of  his  sacred  hand  on  the  head  of  any  one,  is  the  par- 
don of  all  earthly  transgression  and  sin.  His  subjects  have 
monasteries  and  idols,  and  celibacy  is  enjoined  on  his  priests. 
He  is  a  temporal  despot  as  well  as  a  spiritual  ruler.  These 
fiicts  show  that  Lamaism  is  only  one  form  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  church,  introduced  among  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  of  the  east  by  the  Nestorian  monks,  who  wan- 
dered thither  in  the  sixth  century.  Prestor  John,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  prince,  somewhere  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  It  is  now  supposed  that  this  prince  was 
none  other  than  the  early  predecessor  of  the  Grand  Lama. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese  is  not  certainly  known.  One 
writer  (Heeren)  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  came 
from  a  military  emigration  from  India ;  while  other  writers 
give  satisfactory  reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  of  Tartar 
origin,  and  came  from  the  north.  Among  these  reasons  are 
the  physical  formation,  and  especially  the  form  of  the  eyes^ 
which  are  not  foand  in  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  bridge 
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of  the  nose,  as  in  the  Gaucassian  or  white  race,  but  placed 
obliquely  to  that  line.  And  also  that  the  interior  ends  of  the 
eyes  are  rounded,  and  the  exterior  angular,  which  are  Tartar 
formations.  The  Chinese  are,  probably,  from  causes  common 
to  all  nations,  invasion,  conquest,  and  emigration,  a  mixed 
people.  Ph3rsical  form  and  historical  £sicts  afibrd  as  little 
solution  of  the  problem  of  origin,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese,  as 
to  any  people  on  the  globe. 

This  remarkable  nation  claim,  like  the  Hindoos,  an  inad- 
missible  antiquity.  They  date  back  many  millions  of  years, 
which  the  best>informed  nations  utterly  exclude,  from  all  com* 
putations  of  time.  The  realities  admitted,  as  to  the  Chinese, 
(in  a  condensed  form,)  are  the  following : — 

The  oldest  historical  book  is  said  to  be  called  Shu-King. 
It  is  considered  unworthy  of  credit  Like  other  nations,  the 
Chinese  begin  with  the  reign  of  ima^nary  deities.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  state  these  fabrications  of  &ncy,  which 
^o  back  &r  beyond  the  history  of  Moses.  When  we  come 
down  to  a  later  time,  there  is  some  probability  in  Chinese  his- 
tory, because  it  is  consistent  with  those  natural  occurrences 
wmch  are  known  among  other  nations.  Thus,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our  era,  China  is  represented 
to  have  been  divided  into  small,  independent  principalities. 
At  this  time,  one  of  their  princes,  called  Chi-hoang-ti,  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  unite  them  all  in  one  monarchy,  and 
to  have  founded  the  royal  race  of  Ting,  or  Tsin.  This  person 
may  have  been  an  Alexander,  Bajazet,  Tamerlane,  Gbengis 
Khan,  or  Napoleon.  To  his  time  is  referred  the  boDding  of 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  human 
works.  Its  object  was  to  fence  out  the  Tartars.  It  is  within 
the  parallels  of  thirty-seven  and  forty-one  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  extending  from  the  extreme  west  of  the  proTioce  of 
Shenshee,  longitude  ninety-eight,  lo  the  Gulf  of  Petcheti,  fif- 
teen  hundred  miles.  Tne  exterior  is,  generally,  brick  and 
stone,  filled  in  with  earth,  twelve  feet  wide,  thirty  feet  high, 
and  fortified  with  intervening  towers.  Its  course  is  over  vaU 
lies,  morasses,  and  mountains.  Mr.  Barrow  calculated  that 
the  dwelling-houses  of  England  and  Scotland,  taken  at  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand,  are  barely  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  solid  materials  of  the  wall,  exclusive  of  towers.  The  latter 
he  equals  to  the  masonry  and  brick-work  of  London.  Tec, 
this  wall  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  five  years.  Whatever 
its  ancient  utility  may  haye  been,  a  Tartar  dynasty  has  occa* 
pied  the  Chinese  throne  since  1664.    Some  writers  doubt  the 
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antiquity  of  this  wall.  The  commonly  received  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  built  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is 
little  thought  of  by  the  Chinese,  themselves,  and  is  permitted 
to  decay. 

After  an  attentive  study  of  Chinese  history,  from  the  time 
of  this  emperor,  Chi-hoang-ti,  down  to  the  year  1664,  nothing 
is  therein  found  but  the  same  scenes  which  nave  been  common 
in  all  the  rest  of  Asia  and  in  Europe,  in  early  ages  of  the 
world.  The  difference  is  little  more  than  the  names  of  agents, 
and  the  particular  part  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  on  which  the 
scenes  occurred.  A  few  sentences  will  comprise  the  political 
history  of  China  in  this  long  lapse  of  time.  A  powerful  mili- 
tary chieC  lilce  the  emperor  last  named,  connected  the  whole 
country  under  his  dominion.  His  successors  were  able  to 
maintain  that  dominion,  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  against  do- 
mestic factions,  rebellion  of  one  or  more  provincial  governors, 
and  foreign  invasion.  Then  a  new  partition  arose  of  the 
whole  country  into  distinct  sovereignties.  Wars,  treachery, 
and  barbarous  cruelties  marked  their  intercourse  until  a  new 
chief  arose,  capable  of  establishing,  anew,  a  universal  domin- 
ion. This  is  but  the  history  of  Europe  and  of  all  nations ; 
the  elements  are  ever  the  same,  variously  compounded.  It  is 
the  contest  among  a  few,  for  the  power  to  exercise  despotism 
over  the  many.  It  concerns  the  multitude  but  little  by  whom 
that  despotism  is  wielded — ^their  fate  is  ever  the  same. 

In  1664,  the  present  Tartar  dynasty  established  itself  in 
China.  The  Tartars  found  their  way  as  conquerors,  the  great 
wall  notwithstanding.  The  Chinese  call  it  the  dynasty  of 
Tsim,  or  Tsing.  In  1792,  Lord  Macartney  went  through 
China,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  from  England,  and 
passed  some  days  at  the  seat  of  empire,  the  city  of  Pekin,  in 
the  north.  In  1816,  a  similar  embassy  was  sent,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Lord  Amherst.  The  object,  on  both  occasions, 
was  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse,  secured  by  treaties. 
This  object  proved  to  be  unattainable.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
in  the  changes  and  dissensions  among  the  Chinese,  they  have 
never  departed  from  the  policy  of  excluding  foreigners  from 
their  cities  and  territories,  excepting  in  the  single  port  of  Can- 
tc»i,  for  commerce.  Here,  all  foreigners  are  restricted  to  a 
particular  suburb,  between  the  city  and  the  river ;  and,  on  no 
account,  permitted  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  city.  They  regard 
all  foreigners  with  contempt,  and  consider  all  nations,  of  whom 
they  have  any  knowledge,  as  the  dependent  vassals  of  their 
sovereign.     It  is  worth  inquiry,  how  these  millions  of  persons 
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are  occupied,  and  how  the  common  propensities  of  oar  nature 
are  directed  among  them.  As  in  all  other  nations,  they  hare 
families^  industry,  objects  of  desire  and  aversion,  duties,  delin- 
quences,  pains  and  pleasures,  and  something  called  religion. 
To  these  subjects  a  ie^ moments  are  due;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  who  hold  themselves 
superior  to  all  mankind,  are  singularly  ignorant,  subdued,  and 
servile. 

The  most  obvious  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  are  found  in 
their  relative  position  on  the  globe — ^their  form  of  government 
^heir  exclusion  of  foreigners — ^their  very  singular  language 
-—their  agricultural  productions — ^their  mechanical  skill — 
their  veneration  of  themselves,  and  their  contempt  for  all  other 
nations.  These  causes,  combined,  have  made  them  incapable 
of  any  social  melioration,  and  have  qualified  them  to  be  a 
nation  of  slaves. 

All  nations,  civilized  or  savage,  must  have  ^vemment;  that 
is,  there  must  be  power  capable  of  commandmg  obedience  to 
the  law,  whether  the  law  be  established  and' permanent,  or  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  rulers.  The  Chinese  government  is  a 
singularly  modified  despotism,  resembling  the  ancient  patri- 
archal government  The  emperor  is  the  father  of  the  nation. 
All  the  grades  of  officers  under  him,  exercise  a  parental  author- 
ity over  the  mass  of  people ;  so  that  all  who  have  no  other  re- 
lation to  the  civil  power,  but  that  of  obedience,  are,  civilly, 
children^  and  the  whole  nation  may  be  comprised  in  the  names 
of  parents  and  children.  The  emperor  demands  and  receives 
the  reverence  which  is  due  to  an  austere  and  severe  father.  He 
can  be  approached  only  in  the  form  of  the  humblest  submission ; 
and  is  regarded  rather  as  a  deity,  than  as  a  man.  He  is  presum- 
ed to  know  every  thing,  and  to  order  every  thing  throughout  his 
vast  empire.  This  he  does,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  through 
the  multitude  of  agents,  or  various  grades  of  officers.  They 
are  his  representatives  as  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  of 
numerous  cities  and  villages. 

He  is  assisted  by  two  councils ;  the  one,  composed  of  his  six 
ministers  oT  state ;  the  other,  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood. 
There  are,  also,  six  boards  or  departments.  1.  The  court  of 
appointments,  which  consists  of  the  six  ministers,  and  c-ertain 
learned  men,  who  are  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 
2.  The  court  to  whom  is  confided  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  the  public  expenditures.  3.  The  court  of  ceremonies, 
who  preside  over  the  ancient  customs,  and  who  regulate  the 
forms  of  all  intercourse.    4.  The  court  established  to  regokte 
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military  aflaira.  6.  The  tribunal  of  justice.  6.  The  board 
which  superintends  the  public  works.  These  several  courts, 
or  boards,  report  to  the  emperor  on  their  respective  duties ;  and 
he  consults  his  six  ministers,  or  the  board  of  princes,  as  he 
thinks  proper.  He  adopts  or  rejects  the  opinions  offered,  or 
substitutes  his  own  will,  aa  he  pleases. 

Besides  these  councils,  there  are  nine  classes  of  mandarins, 
who  are  the  nobles ;  and  who  are  employed  in  the  various 
provinces  and  cities,  as  executive,  financial,  and  military  offi- 
cers ;  and  who  report  to  the  several  courts,  or  boards,  who  are 
at  the  head  of  these  inferior  departments.  These  public  officers 
hold  the  rank  called  noble  in  other  countries ;  but  the  rank  is 
official,  not  hereditary.  The  power  is  shown  to  be  parental  in 
this :  all  these  mandarins  nmy  order  the  corporal  punishment 
of  the  bamboo,  whenever  they  think  it  proper ;  and  even  the 
emperor's  ministers  are  subjected  to  the  same  punishment,  by 
his  order.  That  this  is  parental,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  no 
disgrace  follows  the  punishment ;  the  person  punished  returns 
his  thanks  to  his  superiors  for  his  useful  chastisement ;  and  for 
this  kindness  of  maKing  him  sensible  of  his  errors. 

The  military  power  of  the  Chinese  is  composed  of  a  great 
multitude,  who  are  disposed  of  throughout  the  empire,  not  less, 
kis  said,  than  800,000  men,  who  are  mostly  employed  in  public 
service  of  various  descriptions,  as  laborers,  and  as  police  officers. 
It  is  only  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers,  that  they  have 
military  establishments,  as  garrisons  and  encampments. 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  so  material  a  part  of  govern- 
ment in  all  civilized  nations,  the  parental  government  is  afi;ain 
apparent.  There  is  no  such  class  as  learned  men  in  the  Taw. 
There  are  laws  and  ordinances,  the  application  of  which,  to  the 
particular  case,  is  confided  to  the  mandarins,  who  hear  and  de- 
termine, in  a  summary  manner.  Their  punishments  are  not 
sanguinary.  They  consist  of  taking  life,  in  certain  cases ;  but  the 
number  put  to  death  is  said  not  to  exceed  200  a  year,  a  small 
number  compared  to  the  immense  population.  Personal  suf- 
fering, of  various  descriptions,  are  the  common  modes  of  pun- 
ishment, and  sometimes  the  dreadful  one  of  banishment  Con- 
troversies concerning  property,  or  law-suits,  are  very  rare,  as 
custom  and  usage,  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  left  but 
little  space  for  litigation. 

The  moral  state  of  China  is  shown  in  the  administration  of 
government,  in  all  its  departments.  Power  exercised  over  so 
widely  extended  an  empire,  by  emissaries,  who  derive  their 
authority  from  the  remote  seat  of  government,  is  liable  to  great 
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abase.  Oppression  and  tyranny  are  common,  and  the  remedy, 
being  only  by  complaint  to  the  supreme  head,  is  rarely  practi* 
cable.  Here,  then,  as  in  so  many  other  countries,  the  many 
are  subjected  to  the  power  of  a  few,  and  the  wrongs  which  the 
many  suffer,  have  the  poor  consolation  that  they  are  not  as 
grievous  as  they  might  be. 

Chinese  government  is  not  a  beneficent  institution,  designed 
and  adapted  to  secure  to  each  member  of  the  community  the 
enjo3rment  of  life,  by  promoting  industry,  knowledge,  secttrity, 
justice ;  but  is  a  tyranny,  which  begins  with  the  emperor  and 
descends,  through  various  classes  of  officers,  upon  the  sub- 
jected and  helpless  multitude.  All  these  public  agents,  from 
highest  to  lowest,  besides  the  customary  salaries,  practise  an 
oppressive  exaction,  so  that  the  sentiment  of  a  Chinese  towards 
his  government  is  not  that  of  pride  in  its  excellence,  and  tlumk* 
fulness  for  its  benefits,  but  is  a  feeling  of  slavish  dependence 
and  dread. 

If  there  were  no  other  causes  of  Chinese  degradation,  the 
form  of  government  would  sufficiently  account  for  it.  The 
patriarchal  form  extends  to  domestic  life.  Persons  who  are 
of  the  same  blood,  in  all  the  generations  which  are  living  at 
the  same  time,  have  a  common  home,  in  which  the  power  of 
government  resides  in  the  male  parents.  Females  are  raised 
but  little  above  the  rank  of  menial  slaves,  and  are  not  allowed 
'  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  The  life  of  a  Chinese  is, 
therefore,  in  his  domestic  relations,  sober  and  joyless.  So  far 
as  his  time  is  not  necessarily  given  to  acquiring  subsistence, 
it  roust  be  disposed  of  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  excitement. 
Like  the  indolent  Turk,  he  smokes,  consoles  himself  with 
opium,  or,  like  a  savage,  engages  in  some  game  of  chance. 
In  the  higher  orders  of  society,  the  demand  for  excitement 
naturally  takes,  as  among  other  nations,  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  comparison  in  the  modes  of  life,  and  in  manners  and 
ceremonies.  No  people  are  more  formal  and  ceremonious, 
and  life  is  wasted  in  learning  and  observing  modes  of  action 
in  relation  to  each  other,  which  are  contemptible  in  the  view 
of  the  free  and  civilized.  Such  are  the  effects  of  political 
government,  aided  by  other  causes  to  be  mentioned. 

Position  on  the  globe.  The  Chinese  are  separated  from 
civilized  and  refined  nations  of  Europe  by  so  great  a  distance, 
that  they  are  rarely  visited  by  any  of  these,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  On  the  north  and  west  they  have  no 
neighbors  who  could  teach  them  to  better  their  condition*  if 
they  were  disposed  to  be  taught     On  the  east  and  sooth  they 
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are  bounded  by  seas.  These  seas  are  traversed  by  foreigners 
only,  to  approach  one  Chinese  port,  where  they  are  restricted 
to  a  very  limited  intercourse,  for  commercial  purposes  only. 

T7te  exclusion  of  foreigners.  Whence  this  policy  arose  is 
not  known.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  success  of 
Europeans  in  acquiring  establishments  in  India  and  the  islands 
which  are  south  and  east  of  China.  This  policy  has  not 
always  prevailed,  because,  in  the  year  1682,  the  then  reigning 
emperor,  Kang-hi,  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men. 
At  this  time,  that  class  of  men  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Jesuits,  in  the  Roman  church,  were  attempting  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  China.  In  1692  the  Jesuits  were  protected 
and  encouraged  by  a  public  decree  of  this  emperor.  A  num- 
ber of  them  were  employed  by  him  to  survey  the  empire,  in 
which  service  they  were  engas^ed  ten  years.  But,  whether 
they  had  excited  distrust  and  jealousy,  or  whether  the  success 
of  the  Europeans  in  India  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  differ- 
ent policy,  the  same  emperor  reversed  this  decree  in  1716. 
He  annulled  all  the  privileges  he  had  granted  to  Christians, 
and  revived  and  enforced  certain  ancient  prohibitory  laws  as 
to  them.  From  that  time  foreigners  have  been  restricted  to 
the  suburbs  of  Canton  for  commercial  dealings,  and  to  a  resi- 
dence on  the  island  of  Macow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
seventy  miles  below  Canton.  No  European  female  is  per- 
mitted to  approach  Canton  nearer  than  Macow. 

A  contempt  and  aversion  as  to  all  foreigners,  is  the  settled 
policy  of  the  government.  It  has  been  instilled  into  all  sub- 
jects of  the  empire,  by  teaching  them  to  regard  all  other  nations 
much  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  respectively,  regarded  all 
others,  that  is,  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  The  Chinese 
are  taught  to  believe  that  all  other  nations  acknowledge  their 
aaperiority,  and  that  it  would  derogate  from  their  dignity  to 
learn  any  thing  from  others,  or  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
them.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy,  and  his  passage  through  China,  that  these 
opmions  are  not  those  of  the  rulers  of  China,  as  matter  of 
policy,  but  are  universal.  The  English,  on  this  occasion, 
were  never  permitted  to  gratify  the  -curiosity  of  travellers,  but 
were,  at  all  times,  held  under  an  inconvenient  and  irksome 
restraint.  While  this  non-intercourse  prevails,  the  genius  and 
industry  of  the  Chinese  can  derive  no  aid  from  the  progress 
of  other  nations ;  and  under  such  government  and  such  exclu* 
aion,  they  present  the  singular  &ct  of  a  nation  who  seem  des- 
tined neither  to  advance  nor  to  decline. 
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Chinese  Languuge.  Another  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
difiuflion  of  knowledge  is  the  language  of  this  people.  No 
other  than  their  own  is  known  among  them,  except  at  Canton, 
where  there  are  interpreters,  foi  the  mere  purpose  of  traffic. 
These  are  persons  who  have  knowledge  enough,  by  the  ear, 
of  the  English  language,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  minister  to  the 
wants  of  visiters.  There  are  Europeans  who  have  mastered 
this  difficult  language,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and 
some  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  read  their 
literary  works. 

The  language  of  this  country  is  the  best  evidence  that  all 
languages  are  human  inventions.  It  is  easily  traced  to  sigitt 
intended  to  represent  natural  objects,  and  these  are  combined 
in  such  manner  as  to  represent  intellectual  objects  and  abstract 
ideas.  It  is  a  language  of  monosyllables,  each  monosyllable 
representing  some  known  object.  These  originals  (monosyl- 
lables) are  said  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
flexible  organs  of  the  Chinese  can  pronounce,  at  most,  about 
fifteen  hundred  sounds.  But  there  are  said  to  be  eighty  thou- 
sand combinations  of  these  originals,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
which  are  made  by  putting,  into  one  letter,  signs  which  ex- 
press these  syllables ;  some  few  letters  comprise  not  less  than 
seventy  distinct  marks  or  signs.  There  is  often,  therefore,  a 
language  for  the  eye  only ;  that  is,  the  combination  is  such, 
that  no  sounds  will  express  what  is  intended.  In  such  case^ 
if  a  person  would  express  that  for  which  there  is  no  sound, 
but  which  may  be  expressed  by  letters,  he  describes  these  let- 
ters by  his  finger,  or  his  fan,  in  the  air,  as  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  converse.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  language  is 
extremely  difficult,  for  the  student  has  to  learn  how  to  make 
all  these  various  combinations ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
&r  more  difficult  task  of  learning  their  signification  when 
made. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  language,  so  formed  and  so  ex- 
pressed, should  have  undergone  no  improvement,  from  age  to 
age,  as  all  other  spoken  and  written  languages  are  known  to 
have  done.  The  oldest  Chinese  writings  are  the  same,  in 
appearance,  with  those  which  are  most  modern,  and  the  soonds 
given  to  words  have  probably  undergone  no  changa  Schol^ 
arship,  or  a  claim  to  be  considered  learned,  consists  of  a  knowt 
edge  of  the  combination  of  Chinese  characters,  and  the  most 
dilifi^ent  student,  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  can  hardly  accom* 
plish  more.  There  are  dialects  of  the  Chinese.  In  some  of 
the  provinces  different  words  are  used  to  express  the  sani9 
object 
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Knowledge,  Scienee*  If  the  Chinese  were  as  ahle,  nata* 
rally,  as  Europeans  are,  to  avail  themselves  of  inventions  and 
discoveries,  and  to  construct  sciences  from  established  princi- 
ples, they  ought  to  be  better  informed  and  more  scientific  than 
any  other  people.  They  ought  to  be  so,  because  they  have 
had  the  art  of  writing,  and  have  made  books  as  long,  if  not 
longer,  than  any  others.  But  (as  is  known  from  the  history 
of  the  two  em  Missies^  they  are  children  in  all  the  sciences. 
Necessity  has  forced  on  them  agriculture  and  mechanical 
skill.  They  know  nothing  of  astronomy ;  nothing  of  medi- 
cine, surgery,  anatomy,  or  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  natural 
world.  With  them,  usage  and  tradition  hold  the  place  of 
science.  Intellectual  attainments  roust  be  of  little  worth  among 
a  people  whose  annual  almanacs  are  consulted  to  know  the 
lucky  days  on  which  enterprises  may  be  undertaken,  and  even 
to  know  when  the  most  trivial  acts,  in  the  common  course  of 
life,  should  be  done.  A  people  who  substitute  the  result  of 
chances  for  the  use  of  understanding,  have  small  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  superiors  of  all  others. 

Relif^ian  among  the  Chinese  is  one  cause  of  their  degrada- 
tion. There  is  greater  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Chinese  to 
a  knowledge  of  Christianity  than  any  other  eastern  people, 
because  their  language  is  (by  themselves)  acquired  with  much 
labor,  and  because  they  are  reluctant  to  acquire  any  other.  If 
the  government  oppose  no  obstacles,  the  progress  would  be 
more  embarrassed  than  elsewhere  in  Asia.  The  natural  desire 
of  the  human  mind  to  account  for  the  phenomena  and  changes 
of  human  existence, — the  curiosity  to  know  what  becomes  of 
the  dead, — ^and  the  conviction  which  reaches  every  human 
mind,  however  darkened  by  ignorance,  that  there  is  some 
mipreme  and  invisible  power,  whether  good  or  evil,  that  gov- 
erns the  action  of  the  visible  creation,  as  well  as  human  desti- 
ny, is  the  source  of  natural  religion.  These  phenomena  have 
been  accounted  for  in  various  modes  by  those  who  assumed  to 
be  the  most  learned  or  intelligent  in  different  nations ;  and  the 
professors  of  this  learning  and  intelligence  have  become, 
every  where,  the  ministers  and  guides  of  the  submissive  igno- 
ranL  Thus,  among  all  people,  who  have  not  been  blessed 
with  direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  the  Deity,  there  is  found 
some  kind  of  religions  sentiment,  belief  and  practice,  sanction- 
ed by  the  veneration  due  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  succes- 
sive generations,  and  some  description  of  teachers,  however 
ignorant,  deluded,  or  fraudulent 

There  has  been  occasion  to  remark,  before,  that  the  earliest 
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religion  which  was  professed,  that  is,  by  the  immediate  deaeend- 
ants  of  Noah,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty.  This  worship,  though  deformed  at  an  early  period 
by  idolatry,  and  finally  lost  in  that  absurdity,  was  carried  by 
the  migrating  tribes,  with  different  degrees  of-  purity,  into  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  Asia.  But  the  reverence  due  to  the  Creator 
seems  to  have  been  soon  transferred  to  the  visible  creation, 
and  thence  to  have  descended  into  all  the  varieties  of  super* 
stitious  and  depraved  customs,  now  known  among  those  who 
have  not  been  enlightened  by  Divine  revelation. 

The  Chinese  have  among  them  five  divisions  of  religion : — 
1.  That  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  original  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  This  religion  is  contained  or  taught  in  cer<. 
tain  ancient  books,  which  are  called  U-king,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  or  compiled  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Du  Halde  says,  (vol.  L  p.  394,) 
"  Nothing  is  more  respected  by  the  Chinese  than  the  five 
books  which  they  call  the  U-king,  or  so  much  revered  by 
them  for  their  antiquity  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine 
which  (they  say)  they  contain.  These  are,  to  them,  sacred 
writings.''  From  the  accounts  given  of  these  books,  they 
strongly  resemble  those  which  are  held  sacred  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  are,  probably,  of  like  antiquity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  these  books  were  written,  the  inhabitants  of 
China  worshipped  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  governor  of  the 
universe,  called  Shang-ti,  or  Tyen.  To  him  prayers  and  sap> 
plications  were  addressed,  and  to  him  sacrifices  ^were  o&red* 
The  emperors,  like  the  kings  of  the  Israelites,  held  the  office 
of  high  priest.  To  the  present  day,  the  emperor,  on  great 
occasions,  performs  the  duties  of  this  office. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lecomte,  a 
missionary,  published  his  new  memoirs  on  the  present  state  of 
China.  He  therein  says, — "  The  Chinese  had  adored  the 
true  God  for  two  thousand  years ;  that,  among  the  nations, 
they  were  the  first  who  had  sacrificed  to  their  Creator,  and 
taught  a  true  morality."  [Villiers'  Prize  Essay  on  the  R^ 
ormation,  p.  191.]  This  writer  should  rather  have  said*  thai 
the  Chinese  were  the  people  who  had  longest  retained  the 
original  religion  and  the  morality  which  it  enjoined.  The 
praise  bestowed  by  Lecomte  was  due  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  Chinese  in  his  time,  and  is,  probably,  due  to  no  part  of 
them  now. 

This  original  religion,  like  many  others,  had  become  de- 
based and  idolatrous  in  the  course  o£  fifteen  ceatariesy  at  the 
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end  of  which  period  Confucius  appeared,  who  is  still  venenit* 
ed  among  the  best  informed  of  this  nation.  He  was  born  in 
ike  kingdom  of  Lu,  (according  to  Du  Halde,)  now  called  the 
province  of  Shan-tung,  551  years  B.  C. :  consequently,  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Thales,  one  of  tne  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece,  and  was  contemporary  with  Pythagoras  and  with 
Solon.  He  was,  like  the  distingnished  Grecians,  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  and,  like  them,  had  numerous  disciples.  He  ap* 
peared  at  a  time  when  China  was  under  the  dominion  of  an 
unworthy  race  of  princes.  He  had  made  himself  master  of 
die  sacred  books,  before  mentioned,  and  being  deeply  impress- 
ed by  the  depravity  of  the  times,  he  attempted  a  reformation* 
He  **  was  not  solicitous  to  search  into  the  impenetrable  secrets 
of  nature,  but  confined  himself  to  speak  concerning  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  being — to  inspire  reverence,  fear,  and  gratitude  for 
him — ^to  inculcate- that  nothing,  even  the  most  secret  thought, 
escapes  his  notice — that  be  never  leaves  virtue  without  reward, 
nor  rice  without  punishment,  whatever  the  present  condition 
may  be.  These  are  the  maxims  scattered  throughout  his  works. 
Upon  these  principles  he  governed  himself,  and  endeavored 
a  reformation  of  manners."  He  divided  bis  disciples  into 
fonr  classes: — 1.  Those  who  were  to  cultivate  their  minds  by 
meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearts  by  virtue.  2.  Those 
who  were  taught  to  reason  justly,  and  compose  persuasive  and 
degant  discourses.  3.  Those  who  studied  the  rules  of  good 
ffOYernment,  and  who  qualified  themselves  to  teach  the  man- 
darins how  to  acquit  themselves  worthily  in  public  offices.  4. 
Those  who  taught,  in  a  concise  and  elegant  style,  the  princi* 
pies  of  morality.  Du  Halde  says, — **  His  actions  never  con- 
tradicted his  maxims;  and  by  his  gravity,  modesty,  mild- 
ness, and  frugality,  his  contempt  of  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
bis  continual  watchfulness  over  his  conduct,  he  was,  himself, 
an  example  of  the  precepts  he  taught  in  his  writings  and  dis- 
courses." Confucius  will  bear  a  very  honorable  comparison 
with  any  of  the  moral  philosophers  of  the  Grecian  schools, 
who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  of  whom  he  was  entirely 
ignorant,  as  they  were  of  him. 

According  to  a  tradition  universally  received  among  the 
Chinese,  (Da  Halde,  vol.  i.  p.  417,)  Confucius  was  frequently 
heard  to  repeat  these  words : — Si  fang  yew  shing  jin,  import- 
ing that  in  the  west^  the  true  secret  was  to  be  found.  About 
five  hundred  years  afler  the  time  of  Confucius,  this  saying 
was,  remembered,  and  the  emperor  Ming-ti  having  had  a 
dream,  in  which  the  image  of  a  man,  as  coming  from  the 
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west,  appeared,  he  sent  two  grandees  to  search  out  this  person. 
These  messengers  proceeded  no  further  than  India,  vrhere 
they  hecame  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Budha,  and  the 
image  of  a  man  who  was  said  to  have  taught  them ;  and  these 
messengers,  taking  these  doctrines  to  he  the  ohject  sought, 
introduced  them  to  their  own  countrymen,  and  thus  constituted 
another  religion,  or  the  worship  of  Fo,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

Among  the  works  of  Confucius  is  one  entitled  Chong  Yong^ 
or  the  immutable  medium,  which  contains  a  doctrine  not  sur- 
passed, in  good  sense,  by  any  of  the  philosophical  schools  of 
any  time ; — ^  The  law  of  Heaven  is  engraven  even  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  the  conduct  of  this  nature,  or  rather  the  sacred 
light  that  directs  his  reason,  is  the  right  path  which  he  ought 
to  follow  in  his  actions,  and  becomes  the  rule  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  life ;  he  roust  never  stray  from  this  path,  for  which 
cause  a  wise  man  ought  incessantly  to  watch  over  the  motions 
of  his  heart  and  his  passions ;  so  that  these  passions  keep  the 
middle,  and  incline  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  when  they 
are  calm :  if  we  know  how  to  curb  them  when  they  rise,  they 
are  then  agreeable  to  right  reason :  by  this  conformity,  man 
keeps  in  that  right  way,  that  medium,  which  is  the  source  and 
principle  of  virtuous  actions.^' 

The  theory  of  parental  government,  which,  to  the  present 
day,  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Chinese,  whether  in  civil 
policy  or  in  domestic  life,  was  either  first  taught  by  this  sage, 
or  strongly  enforced  by  him.  But  he  was  not  the  author  of 
that  policy  of  exclusion  of  all  foreigners,  and  all  learning  and 
inventions  of  other  nations,  which  is  now  so  obstinately  adher- 
ed to  by  this  nation.  In  the  twentieth  article  of  the  Chong 
Yong,  he  enumerates  the  virtues  of  princes.  He  prescribes  to 
the  prince  that  he  must  regulate  his  whole  life  ana  conduct— 
must  honor  wise  men  in  a  particular  manner — must  love  his 
parents  tenderly — must  treat  the  prime  ministers  of  his  empire 
with  distinction— *must  treat  mandarins,  and  those  who  aspire 
to  office,  as  he  is  treated  himself-^must  take  care  of  his  sub* 
jects  as  his  own  children — he  must  draw  into  his  own  dominr 
tons  siieh  as  excel  in  any  useful  art  or  profession,  and  must 
give  a  kind  reception  to  strangers,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
other  princes.  But  these,  and  many  other  precepts  of  Confu- 
cius, have  long  ceased  to  be  justly  valued  by  prince  and  peo* 
pie.  They  have  been  perverted  to  establish  an  absolute  dee* 
potism  amon^  rulers,  and  a  severe  tyranny  in  domestic  lifk 
The  great  original  principle  of  all  being  is  forgotten  in  the 
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adoration  of  the  visible  creation,  and  the  adoration  of  objects 
made  by  their  own  hands. 

There  is  less  to  commend  in  the  teachings  of  this  wise  man 
on  the  subject  of  ceremonies,  than  in  any  thing  else  that  came 
from  him,  or  which  was  enforced  by  him.  He  intended, 
probably,  by  prescribing  a  severe  and  exact  form  of  deport- 
ment, in  all  the  actions  of  life,  from  serious  to  insignificant,  to 
establish  guards  for  virtue.  This  theory  is  rational  where 
virtue  exists ;  but  where  it  does  not,  these  forms  are  only  the 
cloak  of  deceit  and  selfishness.  The  most  rigorous  exactions 
of  these  ceremonies  continues  among  the  Chinese.  But  they 
have  less  pretension  to  the  respectful  sentiments  which  these 
ceremonies  imply,  than  any  people  on  earth.  The  most  recent 
writer  on  the  Chinese  character,  fthe  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlafii 
iQ  1834,)  confirms  previous  historians  in  regarding  the  people 
and  their  rulers,  from  highest  to  lowest,  as  destitute  of  honor 
and  integrity,  and  as  being  governed  bv  a  mean  and  slavish 
fear.  This  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Chinese,  under  the 
influences  of  a  different  government,  and  of  Christian  doc- 
trines, might  exhibit  human  nature  in  a  respectable  and  amia- 
ble form,  but  that  they  are  now  a  nation  of  liars  and  cheats. 

2.  The  second  order  of  religion,  in  China,  is  that  which  arose 
from  the  teachings  of  a  philosopher  who  appeared  about  600 
years  B.  C,  whose  name  was  Lau  Kyun.  This  sect  were 
afterwards  called  Tau-Tse.  To  its  teachers  may  be  traced 
the  worship  of  idols,  the  belief  in  spirits,  and  the  worship  of 
Ihem.  They  believe  in  a  spirit  of  darkness,  as  the  author  of 
the  evils  which  affiict  human  life,  and  who  may  be  propitiated 
by  sacrifices.  A  hog,  a  fish,  or  a  fowl,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  ofierings.  This  sect  accompany  their  worship 
with  horrible  noises  of  the  human  voice,  and  by  the  din  of 
drams.  They  believe  that  future  events  are  disclosed  by 
various  contrivances  of  chance,  as  the  drawing  of  one  or  more 
sticks  out  of  a  bundle.  There  are,  therefore,  multitudes  of 
fortune-tellers,  in  whom  the  vulgar  place  confidence.  They 
exercise  all  the  various  arts  which  are  adapted  to  astonish  and 
delude  the  ignorant,  in  which  class  a  majority  of  the  Chinese 
are  included.  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  unenlightened  human 
nature  is  every  where  the  same ;  for,  these  practices  of  the 
Chinese  are  only  another  form  of  satisfying  human  curiosity, 
from  the  oracles  of  Greece  down  to  the  sorceries  of  American 
savages,  or  the  still  more  ignorant  tribes  that  dwell  in  Africa. 

3.  The  sect  of  Fo.  This  sect  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Budhaism  of  the  Indians,  or  Hindostans,  and  to  have 
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introdiiced  (according  to  Da  Halde's  History  of  China,) 
abofH  sixty-fire  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  To  this  sect 
belong  the  Bonzas,  or  priests,  who  resemble  the  same  class  of 
persons  described  in  India.  They  have  monasteries  and  tem- 
plea.  The  Bonzas  are  also  to  be  likened  to  the  mendicants  of 
D^gars  of  the  Roman  church,  before  the  reformation.  They 
teach  a  future  life,  by  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  other 
animals.  They  have  strings  of  beads,  like  the  Catholics,  and, 
while  turning  them  in  their  fiogers,  they  pronounce  certain 
words,  which  they  do  not  understand,  or  which  have  no  noeaa- 
ing  to  them.  These  priests  subject  themselves  to  cruel  bodily 
nSehngs,  which  they  say  they  do  to  save  the  souls  of  otherSt 
and  thus  excite  compassion,  and  obtain  gifts.  It  would  be  an 
improfitable  labor  to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  absurd,  sense* 
less  customs  of  this  sect,  observed  for  the  purpose  of  propitia- 
ting the  evil  spirits,  who  can  influence  or  order  the  events  of 
human  life. 

4.   At  what  time  some  form  of  Christianity  first  reached 
China,  is  unknown.     The  Nestorian  order  of  monks  pene* 
trated  fiir  into  Asia  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  liamaism  of 
Thibet  is  undoubtedly  the  corrupt  remains  of  their  corruptions 
of  revelation.    There  is  a  tradition  that  St  Thomas  found  his 
way  into  India  and  Chiua.    Some  of  the  itinerant  monks  of 
the  Roman  church  appeared  in  China  about  the  year  1300. 
They  made  but  little  impression.     After  the  way  to  the  east 
around  the  Cape  of  Giood  Hope  was  opened,  about  the  year 
1500,  many  missionaries  of  the  Roman  church  were  establish- 
ed in  China,  and  made  some  converts.     There  are  still  some 
persons  who  call  themselves  Christians,  among  the  Chinese, 
after  the  most  corrupted  forms  of  this  Roman  discipHne.  Gutz- 
laff  says  there  are  six  hundred  thousand.    After  the  present 
dynasty  of  Tartars  came  to  the  throne,  in  1664,  the  policy  of 
excluding  foreigners  arose,  or  was  then  more  strictly  enforced. 
Before  the  end  of  that  century  it  became  the  settlea  policy  to 
exclude  them.     The  Chinese,  therefore,  exclude  Christian 
missionaries,  not  because  they  are  such,  but  because  they  are 
barbarians,  in  common  with  all  foreigners,  and  unworthy  to 
enter  the  Celestial  Empire. 

5.  Mahometans.  Of  this  description  there  are  some  per* 
sons  in  China,  whose  ftiith  arose,  originally,  from  the  Ara- 
bian invasions.  The  number  is  inconsiderable,  and  they  are 
unmolested.  It  does  not  appear  to  enter  into  Chinese  policy 
to  regulate  either  ^th  or  practice,  in  religion.  Obedience  to 
the  civil  authority  is  required  severely,  and  this  does  not 
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enjoin  religious  ceremonies.  Yet,  as  connected  with  the  civil 
policv',  there  hare  been  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  This 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  the  Catholic  missionaries ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  have  been  molested. 

In  the  present  degraded  state  of  the  Chinese,  there  are 
many  observances,  in  the  great  events  of  life,  as  birth,  mar- 
riage, death,  and  in  the  reverence  of  ancestors,  which  show 
an  uncommon  ignorance  and  superstition.  They  make  paper 
houses,  and  put  into  them  various  utensils,  constructed  of 
paper,  and  all  the  furniture  and  ornaments  in  common  use, 
with  a  store  of  gilt  paper.  This  preparation  is  for  the  use  of 
the  departed,  in  another  world,  and  is  transmitted  by  reducing 
the  whole  to  ashes.  This  paper  contrivance  appears,  in  proper 
form  and  substance,  in  that  other  world,  for  use ;  and  the  gilt 
paper  is,  by  this  process,  not  only  transmitted  thither,  but  in 
the  form  of  real  gold.  One  is  reminded,  by  this  folly,  of  the 
customs  which  c^me,  with  the  barbarians  of  the  east,  into 
Europe.  They  sacrificed,  or  buried  with  the  dead,  apparel, 
treasure,  favorite  horses,  arms,  and  sometimes  family  friends, 
or  relatives,  as  these  would  be  needed  to  make  a  becoming 
appearance  in  the  halls  of  the  gods.  The  hope  is  exceedingly 
small,  that  the  Chinese,  wedded  as  they  are  by  long-continued 
custom,  to  their  absurd  practices,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  shackled  by  a  language  which  imposes  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  intercourse,  and  ruled  by  an  unre^ 
lenting  despotism,  for  which  only  they  are  fit,  are  ever  to 
become  a  civilized,  intelligent,  and  rational  nation.  But  they 
are  likely  to  be  an  important  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
«o  long  as  they  and  their  country  only,  produce  the  article  of 
Tea,  and  so  long  as  other  nations  believe  that  water,  stained 
therewith,  is  necessary  as  food,  or  desirable  as  a  luxury. 


Australia  and  Oceania. 

Eastwardly  and  southwardly  of  China  are  numerous  isl- 
ands— some  of  them  very  large.  All  of  these  were  found 
peopled  when  Europeans  first  visited  them,  about  three  centu- 
ries ago.  This  population  seems  to  be  of  Tartar  and  Chinese 
origin,  variously  intermixed.  Some  of  these  islands,  and  por- 
tions of  others,  are  possessed  by  European  nations.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  mention  these  possessions,  in  connexion  with 
European  history,  at  some  future  place.     Little  is  known, 
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hifltorically,  of  these  original  inhabitants,  disconnected  ftxnn 
EaropeaU  history.  Whatever  is  known,  is  rather  matter  fit  i 
speculation  than  important  information,  in  the  present  object 
One  of  these  islands  was  first  known  under  the  name  of  New 
Holland,  a  continent  rather  than  an  island,  and  now  included,  '] 
with  many  others,  under  Australia,  constituting,  more  prop- 
erly, a  fifth  division  of  the  globe,  than  a  part  of  one  of  the 
four.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  possessed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. New  Holland  was  first  used  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  convicts,  but  has  recently  become  a  very  thriving  and 
important  colony  to  the  British.  The  numerous  islands  of  . 
the  Pacific  have  obtained  the  geographical  name  of  Ckreania. 
They  have  caused  much  inquiry  among  the  learned,  in  respect 
to  origin,  languages,  customs,  and  traditions.  These  inquiries 
have  been  pursued  to  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  origia 
of  the  people  who  were  found  on  the  American  continent 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans.  Assuming  that  the  conti- 
nents, islands,  and  seas  have  ever  been  the  same  since  the 
deluge,  then  there  are  two  theories : — 1.  America  was  peopled 
from  Asia,  by  migration  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  across  Bhering's  Straits.  2.  It  was  peopled  by  crossing 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia.  Perhaps 
in  both  ways.  But  who  can  tell  what  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  what 
islands  there  may  have  been  which  have  disappeared,  and 
which  may  have  facilitated  the  migration  across  that  ocean,  if 
it  was  in  that  way  that  population  first  came  ? 


The  sketches  of  Asia  have  been  brought  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  make  those  of  Europe  and  America  the  only 
objects  in  the  intended  volume,  comprising  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  and  some 
period  within  the  current  century. 
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sades, Saracens  take  Edessa, 
Louis  VII.  and  Conrad  II.  cru- 
saders, Richard  I..  Philip  Augus- 
tus, and  Frederick  I.  cnisaders, 
449.  Richard  takes  Cyprus,  siege 
of  Acre,  truce  with  ^ladin,  4S). 
Richard,  captive,  451.  Henry 
VII.  (Germ.)  crusader,  crusaders 
take  Constantinople,  451,  499. 
Frederick  II.  of  Uermany,  cru- 
sader, 452.  Teutonic  crusades, 
498.  Louis  IX.  of  France,  his 
crusades,  453.  Christians  expell- 
ed from  Palestine,  454.  Enects 
of,  454.  Control  temporal  power 
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456.  Increase  papal  power,  455. 
Promote  free  cities,  456,  Cru- 
sades in  Europe,  455.  Advance 
popular  rights,  tranquillize  Eu- 
rope, promote  chivalr}'i  origin  of 
chivalry,  457.  Came  from  the 
east,  made  sacred  by  crusades, 

458.  School  of  refinement,  no- 
bility  connected  with  chivalry, 

459.  Armorial  distinctions,  tour- 
naments, 460.  Orders  of  knight- 
hood, 461.  Crusades  promote 
commerce,  laws  of  the  sea,  462. 
Silk,  sugar,  463.  Effects,  good 
and  evil,  of  crusades,  464. 

D. 

Damascus^  city  of,  519. 

Dante,  470. 

Dearbom^s  Commerce    of   Black 

Sea,  475. 
Druids,  55. 
Dunstan,  SaitUf  83. 


E. 


Ebatanaf  city  of,  521. 

Edessa,  519. 

England,  Caesar,  description  of, 
several  names  of,  Roman  posses- 
sion of,  54,  55.  King  Arthur, 
England  abandoned  by  Romans, 
56.  Invaded  by  Saxons  57—59. 
Saxon  kingdoms,  Christianity  in, 
60,  61.  Invasion  by  Danes,  62. 
Alfred's  reim,^3— 70.  His  death, 
72.  Saxon  cnaracter,  73-T8.  Sax- 
on language.  79, 80.  Saxon  kings, 
81.  &iaX  Dunstan,  83.  Edwin 
and  Elgiva,  84.  Danish  invasion, 
87.  Battle  of  Hastings,  88.  Con- 
quered by  William,  89.  Feudal 
system  m,  90.  Doomsday-book, 
91.  William's  reign,  91, 92.  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  Henry  I.,  Stephen, 
Henry  II.,  92—94.  Thomas  k 
Becket,94.  Roman  Church,  95. 
Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  Chau- 
cer's tales,  95,  96.  Henry's  reign, 
96—99.  Richard  I.,  99,  100. 
John,  in  Ireland,  murders  Ar- 
thur, loses  French  provinces, 
99—102.  Stephen  Langton,  102. 
John  and  the  pope,  Magna  Char- 


ta,  baronial  wars,  John's  condDct, 
death,  102— 106.  Henry  III.,  mis- 
erable  stale  of  the  kingdom,  pow- 
er of  the  church,  confirmaticxi  of 
Magna  Charta,  106— 109.  Origin 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  110. 
De  Mounifort,110.  Henry  and  his 
son,  prisoners,  battle  of  Evesham, 
111.  Death  of  Henry,  112.  State 
of  the  country,  113, 114.  Roger 
Bacon,  113. 

* Edward  I.  conquers  Wales, 

Prince  of  Wales,  115.  Wars  with 
Scotland,  wars  with  France,  116. 
William  Wallace,  internal  gov- 
ernment, 117.  Confirmation  of 
Magna  Charta,  118.  Judicial 
Courts,  119.  English  language, 
120. 

'-  Edward  II.,  rebellions,  190. 

Battle  of  Bannockbum,  120.  Ed- 
ward deposed  and  murdered,  121. 
Slate  of  society,  121. 

Edward  HI.,  122.    Claims 

crown  of  France,  war  withFrance, 
battle  of  Crecy,  123.  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  124.  Capture  of 
Calais,  order  of  ^rter,  oattle  of 
Poitiers,  124.  Kmg  of  Prance 
captive,  conduct  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  125.  New  war 
with  France,  126.  Edward  B.  P. 
aids  Peter  of  Spain,  126.  Loss 
of  provinces  in  France,  death  of 
Edward  B.  P.,  deaih  of  Edward 
III.,  127. 

Richard  II.,  wars  with  Scot- 
land and  France,  127.  Wat  Ty- 
ler,  128.    Richard's    imbecility, 

129.  Murder  of  Glocester,  130. 
Duel  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 

130.  Richard  goes  to  Ireland, 
130.  Richard  deposed,  Henry  IV. 
assumes  the  crown,  Richard  mur- 
dered, 131.  State  of  England,  ju- 
dicial courts,  pleadings  in  Eng- 
lish, 132.  Treason,  statute  of,  l& 
John  Wickliffe,  Chaucer,  133. 
Learning,  eminent  authors,  133 
—135. 

-  -  -  -  Henry  IV.,  table  of  kin^ 
135.  Origin  of  red  and  white 
roses,  136.  Division  into  two  par- 
ties, 138.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
kinff  of  Scotland  prisoner,  Lol- 
lards, 139. 


INBBX. 


Henry  V.  iuTades  France, 

batUe  of  Agincoart,  140, 141.  H. 
marries  Catherine  of  France,  his 
death,  141. 

-  -  -  -  Henry  VI.,  principal  actors 
in  his  time,  143,  144.  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  146.  Elenor,  wife  of 
Glocester,  Glocester  murdered, 
146.  Sufiblk  beheaded,Jack  Cade, 
Henry's  imbecility,  147.  Attempt 
to  reconcile  parties,  148.  Battles 
of  York  ana  Lancaster,  Henry 

frisoner,  149.    Death  of  York, 
ienry  rescued  by  the  queen,  150. 

-  -  -  -  Edward  IV.,  battles  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  151.  Flight  of 
Margaret,  Edward  marries  Eliz- 
abeth Woodville,  152.  Clarence 

•  marries  Warwick's  daughter,  in- 
surrections, 153.  Warwick  rebels, 
Edward  escapes  to  the  continent, 
154.  Henry  VI.  restored,  Marga- 
ret comes  irom  France,  £U]ward 
returns,  battle  of  Bamet,  War- 
wick slain,  155.  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet captives,  15G.  Edward's 
reign,  death,  character,  15G.  Jane 
Shore,  157. 

Richard  III.,  principal  ac- 
tors in  his  time,  158,  159.  Rich- 
ard imprisons  his  nephews,  mur- 
ders them,  usurps  the  crown,  IGO, 
161.  Richard  proposes  to  marr>' 
his  niece,  162.  Earl  of  Richmond 
claims  the  crown,  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  Richard  slain,  Henry  VII. 
I>roclaimed,  163.  Richard  s  par- 
iament,  164.  Henry  marries  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  union 
of  roses,  164.  Pretenders  to  the 
throne,  murder  of  young  War- 
wick, 165.  Reign  of  Henry  VI  I. , 
character,  166.  Eminent  writers, 
inventions,  167,  168. 

JSnglish  language,  prevalence  of, 
588. 

EwphToieSy  cities  on,  519. 

.£7t(r0pe,  northern  and  north-eastern, 
257. 

P. 

Ftrrarat  350. 

^VtkiaZ  system,  16.  Opinions  of  em- 
inent men  on,  19.  Origin  of,  20. 
Different  tenures,  20.  Lords  and 
vassals,  21*25.    Nobility  arose 


from,  22.  Classes  of  society,  24. 
Forfeiture  and  attainder,  25. 
Oaths  of  vassals,  26.  Livery  and 
seizen,  invesiiture,  wars,  ST?.  Sla- 
very under,  28.  Burthens  of,  29. 
Mitigation  of  slaverv,  TioUy  30. 
Hallam's  opinion  of,  iv.  Feudal 
system  key  of  historv,  32. 
Florence^  Tuscany,  Tuscan  cities, 
357.  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  in, 
and  hereditary  feuds,  358.  Influ- 
ence of  Florence,  its  government 
in  1282,  nobles  excluded,  359. 
Florence  and  Pisloia,  360.  The 
Bianci  and  Neri,  361.  Charles  of 
Valois  at  Florence,  362.  Pope 
and  Florence,  363.  Attack  on 
Pistoia,  364.  Its  commercial 
grandeur,  364.  Sismondi's  char- 
acter of  Florentines,  365.  Balance 
of  power,  war  with  Milan,  deluge 
at  Florence,  dnke  of  Athens  at 
Florence,  366.  His  tyranny,  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  at  Florence  in 
1^8,  367.  Charles  IV.  in  Italy, 
368.  Sea-port  of  Telemone,  369. 
Medici  family  in  1360,  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Voltera,  first  maritime 
war  of  Florence,  war  with  pope, 
revolution  in  1378,370, 371.  Med- 
ici family,  371.  John  Hawkwood, 
372.  Glorious  era  of  Florence, 
from  1383  to  1 134,  372.  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  imprisoned,  banished,  re- 
called, 374;  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  375.  Cosmo's  magnifi- 
cence, his  death,  Sismondi's  re- 
flections, 376.  Florence  loses  its 
liberty,  377.  Pierode  Medici,  378. 
Piero's  reproach  of  his  party,  his 
death,  378.  His  sons,  duke  of 
Milan's  visit  to  Florence,  379. 
Reign  of  the  Medici,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  his  enmity  to  the 
Pazzi,  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi, 
380.  Increa.scd  power  of  Lorenzo, 
382.  Severe  punishments,  Loren- 
zo and  Sixtus  IV.,  382.  Lorenzo 
at  Naples,  makes  peace,  Turks 
invade  Italy,  Lorenzo's  power, 
his  debts  paid  out  of  public  treas- 
ury, his  death,  383,  384.  Savono- 
ralaand  Lorenzo,  384.  Lorenzo's 
character,  3^.  Opinions  of  him 
b^  Hallam,  Roscoe,  and  Sismon- 
di,  Roscoe's  description  of  his 
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persoii,  386.  Piero  succeeds  Lo- 
renzo, 387.  His  feeble  govern- 
ment, treats  with  Charles  YIII., 
banishment  of  Piero,  Charles  at 
Florence,  387.  New  constiiution, ' 
388.  Savonorala,  his  power,  389. 
His  death,  390.  Piero's  death, 
war  between  Grermany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  Medici  re- 
stored, dukes  of  Florence,  391. 

France,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  198.  Mayors  of  the 
palace,  battle  of  Charles  Martel 
and  the  Moors,  Pepin  assumes 
the  cro\i'n,  201.  End  of  the  Me- 
rovingians, Carlovingjans,  903. 
Charlemagne,  204— 209.  Patron- 
age of  learning,  Quizot's  com- 
ments, Alcuin,  E^inhard,  207. 
Charlemagne's  death  and  burial, 
difficulties  overcome  by  him,  208, 
209.  Louis  debonaire,  209.  Divi- 
sion of  France  and  Germany, 
modem  France,  condition  A.  D.. 
1000, 210.  Conmierce,  clergy,  211. 
Mechanic  arts,  212.  Elements  of 
French  history,  Capetians,  213. 
Table  of  French  kings,  214.  Roy- 
al branches,  215.  Truce  of  Gfod, 
216.  Crusades  begun  in  France, 
218.  PhiUp  I.,  Louis  VL,  220. 
Charters  cities,  221 .  Louis  VII., 
crusade,  JSl.  Divorces  Elenor, 
she  marries  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 223.  Philip  II.,  Richard  L, 
Frederick  II.,  crusade,  223.  Albi- 
genses,  224.  Troubadours,  Prov- 
ence, courts  of  love,  ^5.  Relig- 
ious persecution,  226.  Origin  of 
Inquisition,  228. 

Louis  IX.,  called  Saint,  229. 

Canonization  of,  his  character, 
229.   Crusades,  230.    His  biogra- 

fher,  Joinville,  231.  Philip  the 
'air,  233.  Third  estate,  234.  His 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIIL,  234. 
Elects  a  French  pope,  popes  at 
Avignon,  destroys  knignt  tem- 
plars, divides  their  riches,  235. 
His  death,  and  that  of  the  pope, 
236.  Judicial  courts,  kings  of 
the  house  of  Valois,  miserable 
state  of  France,  237.  Wars 
with  England,  Edward  III.  in- 
vades France,  battle  of  Crecy, 
Capture  of  Calais,  238.    John, 


king  of  France,  boltle  of  Pok- 
tiers,  John  captive,  his  treatment, 
239.  Pestilence,  Petrarch's  de- 
scription of  misery  of  France, 
Charles  the  Bad,  of  Navarre,  his 
death,  240.  Jacquerie,Charles  V., 
241.  Bed  of  justice,  armed  adven- 
turers, 242.  Internal  commotions, 

243.  Henry  V.  of  England,  in 
France,  battle  of  Agincourt,  313. 
Treaty  of  Troyes,  Charles  VIL, 

244.  Agnes  Sorelle,  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, her  agency,  245—248.  First 
standing  army,  248.  Absolute 
power  of  the  king,  249. 

-  -  -  -  Louis  XI.,  Comines  his  bi- 
ographer, 249.  Base  character  of 
Louis,  his  quarrel  with  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  250.  His  dominion 
over  all  France,  his  miserable 
life  and  death,  252.  Touches  to 
cure  king's  evil,  establishes  mails, 
252. 

Charles  VIIL,  253.  Con- 
quers Naples,  254.  His  death, 
Louis  XII.,  marries  Anne,  wid- 
ow of  Charles,  her  excellent 
character,  ^5.  Death  of  Louis, 
French  language,  256. 

Franks^  conquer  Gaul,  199. 


G. 


Genoa,2&0,  Wars  with  Venice,  351. 
Internal  factions,  352.  Conuner- 
cial  riches,  353.  Possessions  at 
Constantinople,  354.  Subjected  to 
Milan,  355.  Louis  XIL  at  Genoa, 
356. 

Germany^  separated  from  France, 
259.  Geography  of,  260.  German 
histoiy,  materials  of,  people  of, 
A.  D.  1000,  261.  Emperors  elec- 
tive, 262.    Emperors  and  popes, 

263.  Table  of  German  emperors, 

264.  Henry  I.  establishes  cities, 

265.  Otho  I.,  electors  of,  266. 
Title  of  king  of  Rome,  iron 
crown;  war  in  Italy,  267.  Heniy 
IV.  and  Gregory  VII.,  Grerman 
population  in  1138,  state  of  soci- 
ety, 268.  GueUs  and  Ghibelines, 
origin  of,  269.  Conrad  IIL,  269. 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  his  Italian 
wars,  270.  Frederick  11.,  371. 
Fem-coorts,  272.   Frederick  and 
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popes,  Dankam's  opinion  of  Fred- 
erick, 273-  Great  interregnum, 
374.  Electors  of  emperor.  275. 
Richard  of  Comw^l,  Kodolph  of 
EUipsburish,  276 ;  reign  of,  ioun- 
der  of  house  of  Austria,  277.  Al- 
bert assassinated,  vengeance  of 
his  daughter,  278.  Charles  IV. 
establishes  form  of  election,  278. 
His  golden  bull,  founds  Univer- 
sity of  Prague,  Wincelaus,  de- 
praved character  of,  279.  Sigis- 
mund,  presides  at  council  of  Con- 
stance, John  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  280.  Zisca,  blind  gen- 
eral, slavery  gradually  disap- 
pears, 281.  Frederick  IV.  and 
fiouse  of  Austria,  his  reign,  282. 
MaKimiUan,283.  Perpetual  peace, 
imperial  chamber,  Aulic  council, 
circles  of  Germany,  284.  Militar}' 
force,  285.  Fem-courts  suppress- 
ed, mails  established,  285.  Maxi- 
milian's Italian  wars,  285. 

Greek  empire,  see  Roman  empire 
of  the  east. 

Oreek  philosophers,  last  of,  523. 

Grenada^  conquest  of,  185. 

Greenwood's  edition  of  Maundrett's 
Palestine,  519. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibclines,  origin  of, 
269.  In  Italy,  323,  324. 

Gvizoi's  historical  lectures,  204. 

Gunpowder ^  467—472. 


H 


BaUaiiCs  opinion  of  feudal  system, 

31. 
Hunte  towns,  origin  of,  S74. 
Beaiken,  origin  of  name  of,  13. 
HeracliuXjRamhn  emperor,  488,489. 
aUiandf  see  Netherlands. 
Atns,  origin  of,  6. 
HutSf  John,  burnt,  280. 


I. 


MconodasU,  image-breakers,  493. 

Aului  described,  569.  Origin  of  peo- 
ple, 570.  Ancient  temples,  o72« 
Fagodas,573.  Alexander  in,  579. 
Commerce,  578  Relijrion,  571. 
Castes,  priesthood,  573.  £lora, 
gaperstitions,  573.  Sntteeism,  575. 
Lam  of  MenOf  political  revolu- 


tions, 577.    Conquests  by  Portu- 

Siese,  581.  By  the  Dutch,  582. 
y  the  French,  583.  By  the  Eng- 
ILsh,  583.  By  the  S}  anish,  5&. 
East  India  Company,  584.  Lord 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  586. 
Lord  Wellington,  587.  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta,  power  of  East 
India  Company,  586. 

InquisUion,oiigm  o{.238.  In  Spain, 
187. 

Ireland^  description  of,  32.  Leland 
and  Moore,  historians  of,  popu- 
lation of,  early  annals  ol,  o3. 
Four  kingdoms  of,  34.  St.  Pat- 
rick, 35.  Early  learning,  36. 
Irish  harp,  Roman  church  in, 
granted  by  pope  Adrian  to  Henry 
H.,  37.  Conquests  of  Strongbow, 
38.  Invasion  of  Henry  II.,  ejects 
of,  39  Causes  of  wretchedness 
in,  40.  Prince  John  in,  41.  Af- 
flicted state  of  Ireland  to  the  year 
1500,  42-44. 

Jslamisnif  see  Mahometanism. 

JspaJian^  city  of,  521. 

Irving' s  Waskingtvn,  Columbus,186. 

lUUian  language,  315. 

Itai'tj.  elements  of  its  history,  Theo- 
doric,  Gothic  king,  309.  His  use- 
ful reign,  310.  Cassiodorus.  Boe- 
thius,  Symachus,  cruelty  of  The- 
odoric  to  Boethius  and  S\'machus, 

311.  Miserable  end  of  Tlieodoric, 

312.  Conquests  in  Italy  of  Beli- 
sariusand  Nnrses,312.  Northern 
Italy  described,  320.  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelines  in  Italy,  323,  324.  At- 
tempts of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
to  conquer  northern  Italy,  324 — 
327.  reace  of  Constance,  327. 
Elements  of  history,  328,  329. 
Cities  subjected  by  noble  families, 
330,  331.  State  of  society,  332. 
The  Visconti  at  Milan,  333--336. 

J.        ^ 

Jack  Cade,  insurrection,  147. 
Jacquerie  in  France,  241. 
Jerome,  of  Prague,  burnt,  280. 
Jerusalem  taken    by  Chosroes,  of 

Persia,  521.    By  Arabians,  543. 
JeinviUe,  biographer  of  St.  Louis, 

829. 
jHStitdan  and  Theodora,  his  origin, 

477.  His  buildings,  481.  Bis  oode 
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iin»x. 


1 


of  laws,  482.     His  reign,  485. 1 
His  death,  486. 


Knighthood  J  orders  of,  461. 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  535. 


Lamaism,  origin  of,  591. 
LaUn  language,  315. 
Law,  canon,  origin  of,  423. 

civil,  compilation  of,  483. 
Law$  of  the  sea,  462. 
learning,  see  society,  472. 

study  of  Latin,  revived,  472. 
Lombard  kingdom,  31^-^16. 

M. 

Maepherson,  Ossian's  poems,  34. 

Magna  Charta,  104. 

Mahomet,  or  Mohammed,  his  ori- 
gin, 530.  His  religion,  and  prop- 
action  of  it,  531  The  Hegira, 
532.  Mahomet  takes  Mecca,  534. 
His  death,  the  Koran,  535  His 
private  life,  536.  His  creed,  537. 
His  miracles,  538.  Abubeker, 
538.  Conquests  on  the  Euphra- 
tes. Bassora  founded,  Persia  con- 
quered, conquests  in  the  east,  539. 
Syria  conquered,  540.  Jenusalem 
taken,  542.  Conquests  in  ten 
years,  538—543.  Egypt  invaded, 
544.  Alexandria  taken,  545.  Li- 
brary burnt,  546.  Amrou's  de- 
scription of  Egypt,543— 548.  Con- 
quest of  northern  Africa,  548. 
Succession  of  caliphs  in  the  east, 
house  of  Omniades,  civil  wars, 
religious  sects,  550.  Mahometan 
population  and  character,  551. 
House  of  Abbassides,  Omniades 
overthrown,  556.  Reign  of  the 
Abbassides,  566.  Grandeur  of 
Bagdad,  %7.  Mokanna,  (Lalla 
RookM  557.  Haroun  Al  Raschid, 
556.  His  patronage  of  learning, 
his  pilgrimages,  569.  Almamon"s 
reign,  560.  Greek  works  trans- 
lated, 561.  Motasem  the  Octona- 
ry,  561.  Moctador,  his  splendor, 
sea.    Conquest  of  Turks,  563. 


Origin  of  Ottoman  empire, 
ManorSj  name  of,  23. 
Mariner^  compass,  467—472. 
MamndretTs  nlestine,  519. 
MtdiUrranean.  cities  on  coast  o£ 

519. 
Medici  fiimily,  371. 
Merovingian  kings,  199. 
Milan,  S3-339. 
Monastic  life,  17. 
Morier  on  Persia,  593. 
MuraioH,  311. 

N. 

Nanus,  surnames,  origin  of,  400i 
Na/pUs  and  Sicily,  S^l.  Norman 
kingdom  in  1127,  elements  of  his- 
tory, Nanl^  and  Germany  con- 
nected, sSfiL  Crown  of  Naples 
passes  to  house  of  Suabia,  crown 
passes  to  house  of  Anjou,  Conra* 
din  and  prince  Frederick  be- 
headed, 3^.  Peter  of  An  agon, 
394.  Sicilian  vespers,  death  of 
Charles  of  Anjon,  Naples  and 
Sicily  separated,  366.  Joan,  queen 
of  Naples,  Charles  III.,  396.  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  conquered  by 
tipain,  Alfonso  of  Arragon,  397. 
Ferdinand,  398.  Alfonso  II., 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  399. 
Personal  description  (^  Charles, 

400.  Prepares  to  invade  Naples, 

401.  His  entry  into  Rome,  his 
army  described,  402.  Charles  and 
pope  Alexander  VI ,  403.  Mur- 
der of  prince  Zem-Zem,  404. 
Conquest  of  Naples  bv  Charles 
VIII.,  league  against  aim,  4<^ 
His  retreat,  406.  F^te  of  the 
French,  408.  Ferdinand  II.  re- 
covers Naples,  marries  his  aunt, 
his  death,  409,  410.  Wars  oi 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  Naples 
and  Sicily  pass  to  Spain,  410. 

Netherlands  oescribed,  192.  Roman 
church  in,  comprised  in  Charl»> 
magne*s  dominions,  feudal  sys- 
tem in,  194.  Conunerce,  wars, 
cities,  195.  (Geographical  divi- 
sions, spirit  of  liberty,  ArtereMt, 
196.  Dukes  of  Burgundy  ,Chariei 
the  Rash,  his  attempt  to  conqner 
Switzerland,  197.    uis  dan^ter 
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marriAs  Maximilian  of  Germany, 

cansequences,  198. 
NvbUUf,  origin  of,  23, 459. 
Norman  kiogdom  in  Italy,  318— 

320. 

O. 

Orders  of  monks,  see  Rome. 

of  knighthood,  461. 
OrZnmi ,  Maid  of,  245. 
Ottoman  empire,  563. 


P. 


Pagan,  origin  of  name  of,  13. 

Patrick^  St.,  of  Ireland,  Pelagian 
heresy,  35. 

Persia  boundaries,  520.  Persepolis 
city,  581.    Porter  on  Persia,  523. 

Pestilence  in  1348,  367. 

Petrarch,  471. 

Pisa,  its  commerce,  its  buildings,  its 
decline,  352--^. 

PkUosopky,  scholastic,  469. 

PkUosapkers,  Grecian,  last  oL  523. 

Portugal,  its  origin,  Joam  I.  and 
bis  sons,  190.  Conquests  of,  in 
Africa,  commercial  grandeur  of, 
19L    rortuguese  language,  193. 

Printing,  art  of,  467--472. 


R. 


BeUgion,  state  of  in  500, 13—18. 

Retfrospect  of  five  centuries,  1000-* 
1500,465. 

Roman  empire  of  the  east  in  500, 
9—13.  From  500  to  1453,  474. 
Constantinople  described,  475. 
Justinian's  reign,  477— 483.  Civil 
lawcomniled,  482—486.  Reign 
ofHeraclius,468.  Reign  of  Basil, 
493.  Comneni  dynasty,  495. 
Reign  of  Andronicus,  496.  An- 
geli  dynasty,  496.  Constantinople 
taken  by  crusaders,  499.    Litera- 

2^  losses  at  Constantinople,  500. 
atin  kingdom  at  Constantinople, 
501.  Restoration  of  Greek  empire 
at  Constantinople,  503.  Attack 
on  Constantinople  by  Turks,  510. 
Sieee  and  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Turks,  511.  Note  on  the 
Ghreek  church,  515. 
Rome,  the  popes,  and  the  church, 
Amhonties  relied  on,  411.  Rome, 
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elements  of  papal   power,  411. 
False  decretals,   412.     Gregory 
VIL,  413.  Poj)es  from  1073— 13G3, 
Geisler's  opinion  of  Gregory  VIL, 
413, 414.    His  origin,  policy,  fall, 
and  death,  415.  His  contest  with 
German  emperor  Henry  IV.,  416. 
Matilda's  donation,  417.  Celibacy 
of  clergy,  religious  orders,  419. 
Mendicant  orders,  420.  Relations 
of  clerical  and  temporal  power. 
420.  Appealto  Rome,  421.  Papal 
arrogance.  Innocent  III.  and  John 
of  ^gland,  422.    Canon  law,  its 
origin,  utility,  duration,  422—425, 
Roman  population,  Colonna  and 
Ursini  lamilies,  4SS>,    Transub- 
stantiation,  sacramental  confes- 
sion,  426.  War  against  AlbigeU" 
ses.  Inquisition  established,  4SP7, 
Its  power  over  person  and  prop* 
erty,  428.    Dispensing  and  ena- 
bling powers  01  popes,  429.  6on« 
iface  and  Philip  or  France,  triple 
crown,  bull  unam  sanctam.  431. 
Death  of  Boniface,  432.   Jubilee, 
Benedict  XL,  433.  Rienzi,(Bul. 
wer,)  Clement  V.,  Papal  seat  at 
AvignoD,  restored  to  Rome,  great 
schism,  434.    Council  of  Con- 
stance, 435.   Martin  V.,  proposed 
reforms,  436.  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  burnt,  councils  superior 
to    popes^    4^.     Succession  of 
popes,  umon  of  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  second  jubilee,  Nepo* 
tism,  Pius  II.,  439.    Siztus  iV., 
his  profligacv,  conspires  against 
the  Medici,  Innocent  VIII.  buys 
papal  crown,  440.  Alexander  VI., 
441.  Ceesar  Borgia,  his  son,  442. 
Their  infamous  deeds,  443.    AU 
exander  VI.  grants  America^42. 
Sismondi's  account  of  the  Bor- 
gias,  Alexander  poisoned,  443. 
Restricts  the  press,  444.  Julius  II, 
and   his  wars,   decline   of  the 
church,  Leo  X.,  445.    Indulgen- 
ces, approach    of  Refprmation, 
446. 

8. 

Scholastic  learning,  469. 

Scotland  described,  44.  Early  pop- 
ulation, 45.  Name  of,  46.  Early 
kings,    Shakspeare's    Jhiacbeth, 
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Maid  of  Norway,  proposed  mar- 
riafi^e  of,  her  deaui,  47.  Bruce  and 
Baliol,  48.  WilUam  Wallace, 
battles  of  Falkirk  and  Bannock- 
bam,  origin  of  bouse  of  Sluart, 

49.  Succession  of  Scottish  kings, 

50.  Internal  state  of  Scotland, 
marriage  of  daughter  of  Henry 
Vn.  with  James  IV.,  origin  of 
house  of  Stuart  in  £ngland,  51. 
BatUe  of  Flowden  Field,  52. 
Character  of  tbe  Scots,  53. 

Sea4aws,  463. 

SOk,  4Gi. 

Sicilian  vespers,  394. 

Slavery^  decline  of,  466. 

Society  from  1000  to  1500,  465. 

Society^  review  of,  465—474. 

S^iUj  description  of,  169.  Gothic 
kingdom,  170.  Battle  between 
Alaric  and  Clovis,  Roman  church 
in  Spain,  171.  Spain  invaded  by 
Moors,  origin  of  northern  Grothic 
kingdoms,  173.  Feudal  system 
onlmown  in  Spain,  Arabian  cali- 
phate in,  175.  Grandeur  of,  176. 
Arabian  learning  in,  refinements, 

177.  Duration  of  caliphate,  en- 
largement of  northern  kingdoms, 

178.  Castalian  spirit,  179.  Cas- 
tles, Cortes,  freedom  of  opinion, 
180.  Privilege  of  union,  Justiza, 
liberty,  181.  The  Cid,  182.  Peter 
the  Cruel,  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  183.  Their  joint 
dominion,  internal  state  of  Spain, 
184.  Expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
conquest  of  Granada,  185.  Wars 
of  Ferdinand  in  Italy,  186.  Death 
of  Isabella,  her  daughter  Joan, 

187.  Character  of   Ferdinand, 

188.  Language   and  literature, 

189.  Prescoit's  &istory  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  no^,  190. 

Sugar^  464. 

Surnames,  origin  of,  460l 

Sttsa,  or  Sushan,  521. 

SwUzerland^  ancient  state  of,  285. 
Description  of,  feudal  lords  of, 
city  of  Berne,  Albert,  286.  Inso- 
lence of  his  agents,  union  of  for- 
est cantons,  oppressions,  meeting 
at  Ruili,  William  Tell,  28a  Bat- 
tle of  Morgarten,  league  of  con- 
federates, 291.  Swiss  name,  293. 
Wars  of  SwisSjincrease  of  league, 


294—296.  Elements  of  Swiss  his- 
tory from  1350  to  1500,  Zurich 
and  Austria,  battle  of  Laapeo, 
294.  De  Coney  and  the  Swiss, 
battle  of  Sempach,  295.  La^eae 
of  Sempach,  Appenzal  joins,  ^6. 
Swiss  conquests  on  the  Aar,  con- 
tentions among  confederaiea,  S97. 
Battle.of  St  Jacob,  298.  Promi- 
nent  agents  from  1450  to  1477, 
298.  Charles  the  Rash  and  the 
Swiss,  299.  His  policy,  300.  Bat- 
tle of  Granson,  301.  Battle  of 
Morat,  303.  Decline  of  Swiss 
character,  Swiss  in  Italy,  meeting 
at  Stantz,  304.  Nicholas  of  the 
Flue,  covenant  of  Stantz,  Frey- 
burgh  and  Soleure  admitted,  306. 
War  with  Maximilian,  peace, 
members  of  the  confederacy  in 
1500,  306.  Geneva,  Neochatel, 
306.  Grisons,  Tvrol,  307.  Soin* 
mary  of  Swiss  character,  30& 
Symeon^  the  Stylite,  17. 

T. 

Tdcibis,  on  the  Germans,  7. 
Tadmor^  or  Palmyra,  519. 
Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  506. 
Taurus,  or  Tabrees,  city,  519. 
Teheran,  city,  519, 
Tevlonic  nations,  5—7. 
T%eadora,  her  firmness,  479. 
Tigris,  cities  on  the,  519. 
Tournaments,  460. 
Treason,  statute  of,  132. 
Troubadours,  225. 
TViM^^ofGod,  216. 
Tytier,  on  feudal  system,  18. 

U. 

OlpkUas,  converts  the  Goths,  15. 
Universities^  469. 

V. 

Ftftttee.  origin  of,  339.  Political  rer- 
olutions,  340—344.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  at  Venice.  341.  Mar- 
riage of  Venice  and  the  sea,  3t2. 
Venice  excommunicated,  con^- 
racy,  342,  343.  Pejpetaal  aristoc- 
racy. Council  of  Ten,  its  tyran- 
ny, 343.  Nobles  and  people,  eleC" 
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tion  of  Doge,  344  Venice  and 
CkMistantinople,  346.  Rivalry  with 
FisBL  and  Qenokf  34S»  Doge  Mo- 
cena^,  his  view  of  prosperity  in 
Venice^  347.  Conquests  under 
Foscan,  Venice  and  the  Turks, 
348.  War  of  Venice  with  France, 
Ctermany  and  Spain,  348.  Effect 
of  on  Venice,  349.  Decline  of 
Venice,  350. 

Wan^s  letters  from  Pahnyia,  519. 


Wai  Tyler's  insurrection,  198. 
Wkeaton's  Hist,  of  Northmen,  353. 
Wickliffe,  Joki^^  reformer,  133. 

Y. 

York  and  Lancaster,  wars,  15L 

Z. 

Zend  language,  566 
Zenda-VesUij  of  Zoroaster,  567. 
Zisca^  blind^neral,  581. 
Zoraasteff  his  religion,  567. 
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